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A  great  program  is  being  prepared  for 
the  first  sumnu-r  session  of  tiie  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  scheduled  from 
July  20  to  August  15  at  the  University 
of    Pennsylvania   in    Philadelphia.     Dis- 
tinguished authorities  on  and  leaders  of 
tiie  co-operative  movement  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Europe  will  be  pres- 
ent to  give  the  results  of  their  study  and 
experiences.     In  this  country 
every  large  farm  organization 
and  most  of  the  co-operative 
associations  of  importance  are 
working  with  officials  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments 
and  representatives  of  educa- 
tional institutions  to  make  the 
Institute   a  success.     That   in 
itself  is  an  achievement  of  no 
slight   magnitude. 

Headers    of    the    "Review" 
will  take  an  added  interest  in 
the  Institute  when  they  learn 
that  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania  was   selected   as    tlic 
first  educational  institution  to 
secure    it,   largely    oecause   of 
the    active    interest    taken    in 
the  project  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk   Producers'    Association, 
the    Philadelphia    Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  and  the  Phila- 
delphia   Society    of    Agricul- 
ture. 

The     Institute     itself     was 
founded  in  response  to  a  well 
recognized  need  in  this  coun- 
try    of     an     attem|)t     to     re- 
organize many  of  its  business 
practices    upon    a    basil    of 
greater    stability    and    equity. 
That     attempt     is     best     ex- 
I)ressed  by  the  word  co-opera- 
tion.    It   has  already  reached 
huge     proportions.        In     the 
l)ast  ten  years  the  volume  of 
turnover  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciations   has    increased    from 
about     $650,000,000     to     over    ______: 

$2,600,000,000.       And  yet  the 

general    Cfmception    of    the   co-operative 

principle   is   vague,   uncertain   and   often 

impractical 


out  of  the  practical  experience  of  co- 
operators.  It  happened  to  be  vt)iee(l 
first  in  the  councils  of  the  National  Co- 
o])erative  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
II  liap]u-ned  that  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  were 
among  the  original  ardent  advocates: 
and  now  it  happens  that  Philadelj)hia 
will  be  the  home  of  the  first  sessicms. 


The  Dairy  Husitandry  Department  ot 
tie  Pennsylvania  State  College  maintains 
a  large  herd  of  ]»urel»red  dairy  cattle 
which  is  composetl  of  representatives  of 
the  various  dairy  l)reeds  including  Hol- 
ste'.ns,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  and 

lirowii  Swiss. 

This    herd    is    maintained    for    var".tuis 


'  -  .\ 


The  Dairy  Barn  and  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  Dairy  Herd  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  first  sessions  will 
accomplish  the  following  objects: 

1.     To  collect    and    make    available  a 

Amonrihe    co-operatives    themselves      body  of  knowledge    concerning    the    co- 

"  '  i; »..»..^<.r>f    in    thio     Hiin     Other 

there  has  grown  up  a  desire  for  a  more 

definite  body  of    knowledge    concerning 

the   movement.     There  has   also   sprung 

up  a  demand  for  a  better  trained  body  of 

recruits  to  fill  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 


operative   movement  in   this    and    other 
lands. 

2.     To  clarify  the  public   mind   as   to 
the     true     nature    of    the     co-operative 

movement. 

3      To   serve   as   a  means   of   training 

life  work.     Almost  every  active  worker      and  developing  leaders   and  workers  m 
and  leader  in  the  movement  has,  at  times,      the  co-operative  movement. 


making  the  co-operative  movement  their 


had  an  unexpressed  wish  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  special  training  school  for 
co-operative  workers.  But  the  pioneers 
have  realized  that  they  must  wait  for  the 
movement  to  gain  sufficient  proportions 
to  warrant  even  the  beginnings  of  such 
an  educational  eflFort.     To  such  the  Am 


4.  The  demonstrate  to  educational 
institutions  ways  by  which  they  can  im- 
prove their  courses  in  co-operation. 

6.  To  focus  the  spirit  of  the  co-opera- 
tive nu)vement  as  a  means  of  community 
and  national  development. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  objects 


an  eciucHiioiitti  cuuit.      xw  ouv...   v..-  - —  .      i   •   u     „_« 

erican  Institute  of  Co-operation  answers      sought  constituted  a  man-sized  job  even 
a  heartfelt  demand.     The  idea  of  it  grew  (Continued  on  page  6) 


purposes,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
for  instructional  work  in  judging,  feed- 
ing, and  management  of  dairy  cattle  for 
the  many  students  who  take  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  courses.  The  herd  and  the 
barn  in  which  they  are  housetl  also  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  many  thousands  of 
visitors  who  visit  the  college  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

The  milk  from  the  herd  is  bottled  and 
sold  as  certified  and  Grade  A  milk  in 
Altoona,  Johnstown,  East  Pittsburg, 
Spangler,  and  State  College.  This  milk 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to 
secure,  the  bacteria  count  having  been  as 
low  as  200  per  c.  c.  The  cows  are  tuber- 
culin tested,  not  a  single  positive  reactor 
having  been  foimd  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  the  stables  are  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  purebred  calves  are 
sold  to  the  dairymen  of  the  state,  many 


of  them  going  to  establish  new  herds  of 
pure  bred  cattle. 

The  college  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
breeders  of  Pennsylvania  for  presenting 
to  the  institution  about  thirty  heati  of 
cattle  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Among  these  presented  cattle  are  some 
which  have  made  very  creditable  show 
ring  and  i)rodiietion  records  in  the  college 
herd  during  the  past  year. 
The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned for  example: 

Penshurst  Marion,   a   beau- 
tiful     Ayrshire     heifer     pre- 
sented     to      the      college      by 
Penshurst     Farm,     Xarberth, 
Pa.       Marian  won  the  covet- 
ed      blue      ribbon       in       the 
Junior      Advanced      Registry 
class  at  the  Eastern  State  Ex- 
position at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts,    during     the     show 
season    of    1924'.     In    August 
of     1924     she     comi)leted     a 
record   as   a  Senior   two-year 
I    old  of   14,620.9   ll)s.   milk  and 
'  639.4   lbs.   fat.       T  iiis   record 
was    the   highest    Senior   two 
year  old  record  ever  made  by 
the  breed  in  its  age  class. 

Sir  Roberts  Uomona  Bell 
was  presented  to  the  college 
by  the  Masonic  Home  of 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.  This  fine 
Ayrshire  heifer  also  made  the 
highest  record  in  her  class  as 
a  Junior  two-year  old  during 
the  year  1924.  The  record 
made  was  12,848.9  lbs.  milk 
and  5.39.9  ll)s.  butterfat. 

Bell  of  Bargenock,  4th,  pre- 
sented to  the  college  by  High- 
land Farms,  Devon,  Pa.,  has 
just  recently  completed  a 
record  which  when  officially 
reported  by  the  Ayrshire 
association  will  qualify  her 
as    the    third    highest    record 

in  the   world  as  .lunior  two- 

year  old  in  the  300-day  clasJ. 
'i'he  college  barn  records  indicate  that 
her  production  will  be  11,.329.1  lbs.  milk 
and  466.2  lbs.  butterfat  in  300  days. 
This  heifer  is  not  only  a  high  producer, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  finest  t}rpe<kin 
dividuals  in  the  college  herd. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  Choice, 
presented  to  the  college  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Holstein  Breeders'  Ass'n., 
of  Pennsylvania  has  just  completed  a 
record  of  20,.362.a  lbs.  milk  and  886.2 
lbs.  butter  in  the  Junior  four  year  old 
class. 

Some  of  the  other  cows  in  the  herd 
which  have  made  exceptional  records  are 
as  follows:  Pennstate  Pogis  Hattie,  a 
l)urehred  Jersey,  bred  by  the  college  has 
just  comi)leted  a  yearly  record  aa  a 
Junior  four  year  old  of  15.605  lbs.  milk 
and    834.7    lbs.    butterfat.    This    record 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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FACTORS  TO  CON- 
SIDER IN  SELECTING 
A  DAIRY  BREED 

Good  individuals  uf  wiiatcver  breed  is 
selected  should  have  Arst  consideration 
by  the  man  about  to  launch  himself  into 
the  dairy  business.  As  between  breeds, 
there  are  three  j>oints  that  should  be 
considered:  (1)  The  breed  that  predomi- 
nates in  the  locality  where  the  new  herd 
is  to  be  located;  (2)  personal  preference; 
and  (3)  market  requirements  for  the 
product. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
a  dairyman  in  having  the  .same  breed  as 
hi.s  neighbors,  says  the  Bureau  of  Uairy- 
ing  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  dairyman  just  starting 
with  purebreds  may  feel  that  since  his 
neighbors  have  one  breed  of  cattle,  he 
should  get  another  breed  so  as  to  have 
a  monopoly  in  the  business  of  selling 
breeding  stock.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  mon<)poly,  says  the  bureau, 
but  there  would  be  no  business  to  mono- 
polize. It  is  difficult  for  an  isolated 
small  breeder  to  dispose  of  his  stock  to 
advantage,  while  if  there  are  many 
breeders  with  the  same  breed  buyers  are 
attracted  to  the  locality  because  of  the 
better  chance  to  get  the  desired  animals 
from  one  or  more  of  the  several  breeders. 
Other  advantages  in  having  the  same 
breed  as  the  neighbors  are  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  bulls,  or  to  own  good 
bulls  co-oi)eratively;  to  take  advantage 
of  breed  sales  or  surplus  stock,  and 
lastly,  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
c(»mmunity  together  in  other  endeavors 
which  usually  result  where  there  is  but 
one  breed. 

Because  a  man  will  usually  do  best 
with  a  breed  that  he  likes,  it  is  well  to 
give  this  personal  preference  the  right 
of  way  when  there  is  no  otheiK  breed  al- 
ready established,  providing,  however, 
that  just  as  high-quality  animals  are 
availble  in  the  preferred  breed  as  in 
some  other  breed. 

Market  requirements  for  the  product 
shoiild  not  be  over-emphasized,  says  the 
bureau,  for  the  reason  that  these  require- 
ments may  fluctuate  from  one  year  to 
another,  and  obviously,  the  dairyman  can 
not  change  breeds  with  every  change  of 
market  requirements. 

In  summing  up  the  matter  of  which 
breed  to  select,  the  bureau  says  this  point 
should  be  kept  in  mind— there  are  good 
cows  and  poor  cows  in  all  breeds,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  breeder  or 
dairyman  who  gets  good  individuals  to 
begin  with  will  have  a  good  chance  for 
success,  no  matter  what  breed  he  selects. 

The  several  breeds  recognized  as  dairy 
breeds  in  the  United  States  are  the  Ayr- 
shire, Brown  Swiss,  Dutch  Belted, 
Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesian,  and  Jer- 
sey. Although  much  alike  in  what  is 
known  as  general  dairy  conformation, 
these  breeds  differ  to  some  extent  in 
certain  characteristics.  What  these  char- 
acteristics are,  the  factors  to  consider 
in  selecting  a  breed,  and  the  hi.story  and 
origin  and  development  of  the  breeds, 
are  questions  of  interest  to  both  the  be- 
ginner and  the  established  breeder  of 
dairy  cattle.  These  topics  are  discussed 
in  a  new  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying  as  Farmers'  Bulletin  1443, 

A  copy  of  this  bulletin  may  be  had 
free  of  charge,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
upon  request  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D, 
C. 


A  legume  not  only  increases  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  which  follow  it  in 
rotation,  but  furnishes  a  valuable  feed  in 
itself. 


TARIFF  HEARING 

ON  BUHER 

Representatives  of  the  National  Co- 
tperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 
were  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  U. 
S.  Tariff  Commi.ssion,  .\pril  21  and  22, 
when  that  body  considered  the  question 
of  the  propo.sed  increa.se  in  tlie  tariflF  on 
i)utter  from  8c  to  12c  a  i>ound,  A  large 
anu)unt  of  material  was  put  into  the 
record  by  our  rei)resentatives,  showing 
why  this  rate  should  be  increased.  The 
testimony  substantiated  the  report  of  the 
Commission's    ownj    investigators,    who 


,r,A     fUnf     tK^ 
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CAMDEN  READY 
TO  OPEN  MARKETS 

FOR  FARMERS 

Need  of  South  Jersey,  with  its  rapid 
increase  in  suburban  populations,  for  a 
wholesale  produce  market  within  its  own 
area  will  be  met  by  the  City  of  Camden, 
through  the  opening  of  a  municipal 
market  this  year  on  the  old  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroad  docks.  Hundreds 
of  farmers,  dealers  and  at  least  a  million 
consumers,  it  is  expected,  will  benefit 
from  the  advantages  of  shorter  hauls  for 
farm  products,  less  handling  and  quicker 
service  to  be  affected  by  the  new  market. 


12c  a  pound  in  the  cost  of  producing  but- 
ter as  between  Denmark  and  the  United 
States,  the  Danish  costs  l)eing  lower. 

The  case  appears  to  hinge  upon  whether 
the  Commission  will  accept  the  actual 
C(mversion  rate  on  the  Danish  kroner  in 
relation  to  the  dollar.  If  the  Commission 
;iccei)ts  actual  exchange,  it  can  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  report  an  increase  in  the 
tariff.  If  it  uses  the  method  advocated 
by  the  Danes,  of  so-called  "Purchasing 
Power  Parity,"  such  a  method  would  in- 
crease materially  Danish  costs. 

Persons  representing  this  Federation; 
who  apiieared  for  the  tariff  in- 
crease, were  as  follows:  Judge  John 
D.    Miller,   President  of  the   Federation, 


rill     .      .,;«. :I1     „^^^^     0*wA 
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able  fees,  stalls  and  stores.  These  will 
accommodate  both  a  wholesale  produce 
district  and  the  wholesale  farmers  mar- 
ket. The  operation  will  be  conducted 
without  profit  to  the  city,  but  at  no  cost 
to  taxpayers,  as  the  income  from  fees 
will  be  put  back  into  the  market  project 
to  lend  every  encouragement  to  producers 
and  dealers  to  make  it  a  great  trade 
center. 

With  the  new  market  in  Camden,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  many  farmers  will  find 
it  more  convenient  to  sell  their  products 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river, 
instead  of  carting  to  Philadelphia,  Under 
present  conditions,  hundreds  of  loads  of 
produce    are    trucked    into    Philadelphia 


DO  YOU  WANT  ELEaRICIH 
ON  YOUR  FARM? 

The  Rural  Electric  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Agricultural  Organizations  has  been  formed 
to  help  you  get  electricity  on  your  farm.  With  the  aid  of 
its  legal  council  and  engineers  it  has  been  working  for 
months  on  the  many  problems  involved  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion- 

The  Committee  would  like  to  help  every  individual 
farmer  on  every  problem  connected  with  his  electric  service. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  impossible,  owing  to  its 
limited  financial  means.  The  Committee  will,  however,  be 
glad  to  assist  in  any  way  it  can  individual  farmers  or  groups 
of  farmers  who  are  negotiating  with  utilities  for  electric 
service  and  want  help.  The  information  the  Committee  has 
obtained  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  farmers.  If  you  need  help, 
write  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  or  H.  D.  Allebach,  1211 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Fred  Brenckman,  Tele- 
graph Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


C.  W,  Holman,  Secretary;  John  Brandt, 
President  of  the  Minnesota  Co-oi>erative 
Creameries  Association;  R,  G,  Clark, 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Iowa,  appearing  for  the  Iowa  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery  Secretaries  and  Managers 
Association;  W,  H,  Bronson,  Economist 
for  the  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association;  and  Professor  Theodore 
Macklin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Other  persons  appearing  for  the  in- 
crease were:  M.  D,  Munn,  President  of 
the  National  Dairy  Council;  H.  C,  Hor- 
neman.  President  and  G.  I^,  McKay, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers;  and  E. 
B,  Reid,  of  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation, 

Persons  opposing  an  increase  were: 
Soren.son,  Agricultural  Attache  of  the 
Danish  Legation,  representing  the  Dan- 
ish Co-operative  Associations  and  Ex- 
porters of  Butter;  and  Cornelius  A. 
Parker,  representing  the  Cream  Dealers 
Association  of  New  England. 


every  summer  day,  unloaded,  resold  to 
Jersey  retailers,  then  reloaded  and  carted 
back  into  New  Jersey  towns.  Many 
Philadelphia  commission  men  see  the 
advantage  of  the  new  plan  and  will  have 
branches  in  the  new  Camden  market, 
handling  there  the  New  Jersey  end  of 
their  imported  fruit  and  produce  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  sale  of  home-grown 
crops.  Railroad  companies  already  have 
assured  the  city  commissioners  that 
favorable  rates  will  ajiply  to  shipments 
to  and  from  the  new  market. 

Camden  also  plans  to  develop  retail 
farmers'  markets  along  lines  similar  to 
those  in  successful  operation  in  Trenton, 
Perth  Amboy,  and  other  cities.  One  or 
more  of  these  retail  markets  will  be 
opened  this  year  close  to  residential 
sections  and  allowed  to  develop  as  de- 
mands warrant.  While  this  project  was 
initiated  by  Mayor  Victor  King  it  will 
be  developed  by  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Public  Property  under  Commissioner 
Staley. 


MILK  TESTING, 

WEIGHING  AND 

SAMPUNG  ACT 

One  of  the  Acts  of  the  recent  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  which  most 
vitally  affects  the  milk  producers  and 
difitributors  of  milk  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  one  introduced  by 
Senator  Fipps,  which  was  passed  in  the 
last  days  of  the  session  and  is  now 
awaiting  the  signature  of  the  Governor. 

This  act  becomes  effective  ninety  days 

after  approval  and  repeals  the  present 
law.  governing  the  testing  of  milk  with 
the  "Babcock  Test," 

The  law  which  was  passed  years  ago 
was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
present  day  conditions  in  the  industry. 

The  new  act  provides  for  licenses  for 
weighers  and  testers,  permits  for  plants 
and  describes  the  way  in  which  the 
samples  are  to  be  taken  and  tests  made. 

The  new  act  also  provides  that  a  buyer 
must  notify  the  seller,  within  two  days 
after  test  is  made,  of  the  result  of  each 
"Babcock  Test"  made,  with  reference  to 
the  butter  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  the 
seller.  This  notice  may  be  given  by 
posting  the  results  of  such  tests,  con- 
t.nuously  for  ten  days,  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  receiving  stations  or  in  writing. 

The  law  further  provides  that,  where 
daily  tests  are  made  and  the  average  of 
these  tests  used  as  a  basis  of  settlement, 
there  shall  also  be  a  composite  sample 
taken,  covering  a  period  of  the  first  and 
last  halves  of  each  month,  which  sample 
shall  be  held  intact  on  the  premises  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days,  in 
order  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  his   agents  may  make  check  tests. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  law  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
to  require  that  composite  samples  be 
tested  on  the  premises  where  they  are 
taken,  wherever,  in  his  judgment,  such 
action  is  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  weighers,  samplers  and  testers 
of  milk  must  pass  an  examination,  con- 
ducted by  the  PennsyFvania  State  College 
and,  if  successful,  be  given  a  license  by 
the    State    Department    of    Agriculture. 

The  cost  of  the  examination  is  $3,00 
in  the  case  of  testers  and  $1,50  in  the 
case  of  weighers  and  samplers.  The  cost 
of  the  license  will  be  $3,00  per  year  in 
the  case  of  testers  and  $1,60  in  the  case 
of  weighers  and  samplers. 

The  old  act  made  no  provision  for 
licensing  either  weighers  or  samplers. 

Under  the  new  act  "Every  creamery, 
shipping  station,  milk  factory,  cheese  fac- 
tory, ice  cream  factory,  milk  condensary 
or  persons  receiving  and  paying  for  milk 
or  cream,  regardless  of  the  method  of 
selling,  shall  be  required  to  hold  a  per- 
mit for  each  and  every  place  where  milk 
or  cream  is  received  by  weight  or  mea- 
sure,' 

All  money  so  collected  should  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  enforcing  the  act. 

The  penalty  for  under-reading  or  over- 
reading  or  otherwise  fraudulently  mani- 
pulating the  tests  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100,00  or  more  than  $1000,00  or 
imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for  not 
more  than  nine  months. 

The  penalty  for  violating  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  is  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $10.00  or  not  more  than  $50,00  or 
imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for  not 
less  than  10  days  or  more  than  30  days, 
or  both. 

Proceedings  may  be  instituted  against 
the  owner,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
business  transacted,  together  with  the 
certified  tester  or  person  weighing  and 
sampling  the  milk. 
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EFFECT  OF  GARLIC  ON  THE 

FLAVOR  AND  ODOR  OF  MILK 


\ 


The  loss  of  milk  to  the  producer  due  to 
rejection  because  of  garlic  and  other 
objectionable  flavors  has,  for  many  years, 
been  a  serious  one  to  the  farmers  living 
in  sections  of  the  country  where  garlic 
is  prevalent.  Until  recently,  however, 
very  little  has  been  known  in  reference 
to  just  how  milk  becomes  flavored  with 
garlic  and  what  was  necessary  to  prevent 
its  being  so  flavored. 
*■  A  recent  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  "Effect  of  Garlic  on  the 
Flavor  and  Odor  of  Milk,"  by  C,  J. 
Habcoclc,  Assistant  Market  Milk  Specia- 
list, Bureau  of  Dairying,  Washington,  D. 
C,  published  in  bulletin  form  gives  the 
results  of  some  very  extensive  studies  in 
this  connection,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  have  been  taken. 

"The   specific   objects   of  the   investi- 


At  subsequent  tests,  garlic  was  fed 
prior  to  the  milking.  The  milk,  after 
being  drawn  from  the  cows,  was  cooled 
but  not  aerated. 

One  minute  after  garlic  had  been  fed 
to  the  animals  it  was  found  that  68.7 
per  cent,  of  the  opinions  rendered  on 
the  samples  of  milk  rated  them  as  hav- 
ing a  slight  garlic  flavor  and  odor.  In- 
creasing the  time  interval  bstween  the 
feeding  and  the  taking  of  samples  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  opinions  de- 
signating garlic  in  the  samples.  This 
increased  until  the  time  interval  between 
feeding  and  taking  of  samples  was  one 
to  ten  and  one-half  minutes,  at  the  latter 
period,  all  of  the  opinions  rated  the  milk 
as  being  flavored  with  garlic  and  con- 
taining a  garlic  odor. 

The  time  required  after  the  consump- 
tion of  garlic  for  the  milk  to  be  free  of 


before  milking.  In  this  instance  92.9  of 
the  samples  were  rated  as  being  flavored 
with    garlic   and    having    a   garlic   odor. 

Wlu-n  the  feeding  time  was  increased 
to  six  hours  prior  to  milking  the  flavor 
and  odor  was  decreased  to  a  marked 
extent — 30  per  cent,  of  the  samples  being 
rated  as  "normal"  both  in  flavor  and 
odor.  Increasing  the  time  to  seven  hours 
practically  eliminated  the  garlic  flavor 
and  odor  from  the  milk,  although  some 
flavor  and  odor  were  still  present  to  a 
very  slight  degree. 

Dairymen  have  long  made  it  a  practice 
to  bring  the  cows  in  from  the  pasture 
fields  several  hours  before  milking  and 
many  have  wondered  why  they  still 
had  milk  rejected  because  of  garlic  flavor 
and  odor  when  the  cows  were  brought 
in  at  noon.  The  investigations  made  by 
the    U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture 


ed,  were  shown  in  a  great  many  cusva 
to  be  flavored  with  garlic,  even  though 
the  animals  had  not  had  access  to  any 
garlic  in  their  food.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  samples  taken  from  these 
cows  were  found  to  be  flavored  with 
garlic.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
inhaling  of  the  garlic  odor  on  tlie  part 
of  these  cows  and  being  transmitted  to 
the  milk  through  the  blood  channels, 
thus  conclusively  demonstrating  that 
milk  may  be  contaminated  even  though 
the  cow  has  not  had  access  to  garlic,  if 
she  is  in  a  position  to  inhale  air  contain- 
ing garlic  odors. 

In  the  case  of  garlic  flavor  by  the  cows 
inhaling  garlicy  air,  the  garlic  flavor 
did  not,  as  shown  by  the  above  tabu- 
lation, persist  in  being  noticeable  over 
so  long  a  period  of  time  as  where  the 
garlic  was  fed  direct  to  the  animals.     It 


Time  required  after  the  consumption  of  garlic  for  the  milk  to  be  free  from  garlic 

flavor  and  odor 

(Perceatafe  of  opinioat  detectiag  (arlic  !n  ■•mples  of  milk  produced  by  cowt  consuming  one-half  pound  of 

jarlic  at  varioua  intervala  before  milkintl 


Eff^ect  of  inhalation  of  garlic  upon  flavor  and  odor  of  milk 

I  Percentage  of  opinions  detecting  garlic  in  tamplea  of  milk  produced  by  cows  inhaling  garlic  for  10  minutes 

at  various  intervals  before  milking] 


Ralinl 

Flavor— Time  interval  between  feeding 
and  silking 

Odor  -Time  interval  between  feeding 
and  milking 

4  honra 

S  hours 

6  hours 

7  houra 

4  hours 

5  hours 

6  hours 

7  houra 

Nonnfll ...MM.... 

Per  cent 

0 

11.3 

11,3 

71.4 

Per  cent 

7.1 

0 

28.6 

64.3 

Per  cent 

30.0 
25.0 
30.0 
15.0 

Per  cent 

91.7 

8.3 

0 

0 

Per  cent 

0 

7.2 

21.4 

71.4 

Percent 

7.1 

0 

21.5 

71.4 

Per  cent 

32  5 
20.0 
36.0 
12.5 

Per  cent 

91.7 

Very  slight  garlic 

Sligbt  gftrlic 

Stmntf  iftrlic  ^.^ 

8.3 
0 
0 

Total  » 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hatini 

Flavor — Time  interval  between  inhala- 
tion and  milking 

Odor— Time  interval  between  inhala- 
tion and  milking 

2  min- 
utes 

30  min- 
utes 

60  min- 
utes 

90  min- 
utes 

2  min- 
utes 

30  min- 
utes 

60  min- 
utes 

90  min- 
utes 

Per  cent 

0 

0 

12.5 

87  6 

Per  cent 

14.3 
21.4 
21.4 
42.9 

Per  cent 

35.0 
15.0 
15.0 
35.0 

Percent 

75.0 

18.8 

6.2 

0 

Per  cent 
0 

0 

0 

100  0 

Per  cent 

14.3 
21.4 
21.4 
42.9 

Per  cent 

36.0 
10.0 
20.0 
35.0 

100.0 

Per  cent 

75.0 

Very  slight  garlic  

Slight  tfarlic 

18.8 
6.2 

Strong  garlic 

0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

gations  by  the  Government  were:  (1) 
to  determine  how  garlic  flavor  and  odor 
enter  the  milk;  (2)  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  required  after  consump- 
tion of  garlic  for  the  flavor  and  odor  to 
enter  the  milk;  (8)  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  after  cows  consume  garlic 
before  the  flaror  and  odor  disappear  from 
the  milk." 

A  herd  of  sixteen  cows  was  used  for 
the  investigation.  The  milk  was  sampled 
prior  to  the  cows  being  fed  garlic  and 
the  milk  was  found  to  be  normal — con- 
taining no  objectionable  flavor  or  odors. 


garlic  flavor  and  odor  was  also  studied. 
Where  garlic  has  been  fed  four  hours 
before  milking  a  very  marked  flavor  and 
odor  was  noticed,  14.3  per  cent,  showed 
very  slight  flavor,  14.3  per  cent,  slight 
flavor  and  71,4  per.  cent  strong  garlic 
flavor.  The  relative  rating  as  to  garlic 
odor  was  7.2,  21.5  and  71.4  respectively. 
None  of  the  opinions  rated  the  milk  as 
normal  in  flavor  and  odor. 

When  garlic  was  fed  five  hours  before 
milking  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  Intensity  of  garlic  flavor  and  odor 
as    compared    with    feeding    four    hours 


clearly  indicate  that  an  elapse  of  at  least 
seven  (7)  hours  is  necessary  between  the 
time  the  cow  has  consumed  the  garlic 
and  the  time  that  the  milk  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  comparatively 
free  from  objectionable  flavor  and  odor. 

Inhalation  of  Garlic 

Check  sami)!es  were  also  taken  from 
cows  that  had  not  been  fed  garlic.  These 
cow.s,  however,  were  standing  in  stalls 
adjacent  to  those  occupied  by  the  cows 
which  had  been  fed  garlic.  Samples  of 
the  milk  from  these  cows,  when  examin- 


would  appear  that  there  would  be  very 
slight — if  any — traces  of  garlic  in  the 
milk  two  hours  after  the  breathing  of 
the  garlicy  air,  as  against  seven  hours 
in  cases  where  the  animals  were  fed 
garlic  direct. 

Copies  of  the  Bulletin  containing  the 
complete  details  of  these  experiments, 
from  which  the  above  statements  were 
taken,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  S,,  and  asking 
for  Department  Bulletin,  No.  1326.-- 
(Editor). 


PURE  BRED  BULL  CLUB 

ORGANIZED  IN  DELAWARE 


^ 


The  Nassau  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, a  unit  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  at  Nassau,  Delaware, 
has  in  co-operation  with  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
ys ire  and  the  Sussex  Trust  Company, 
i^ewes,  Delaware  has  organized  a  pure 
bred  bull  club. 

The  following  directors  inave  been 
chosen:  W.  K  Thompson,  representing 
the  Midway,  Delaware,  community; 
Raymond  Lank,  Milton,  Delaware,  re- 
presenting the  Drawbridge  community; 
Harry  E.  Joseph,  Lewes,  Delaware,  re- 
presenting the  Cool  Spring  community; 
P  A.  Walls,  Harbeson,  representing  the 


Harbeson  community  and  Raymond  F. 
Carpenter,  Lewes,  Delaware,  represent- 
ing the  Cedar  Grove  community. 

W.  E  Thompson  was  elected  president, 
Raymond  Lank,  vice  president  and 
James  W.  Hopkins,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer. 

The  purpose  of  the  organiaGtion  is  to 
bring  about  the  rapid  development  of 
productive  milk  cows  of  good  ccmforma- 
tion  in  the  Guernsey  breed 

This  is  to  be  accomplished  principally 
by  the  joint  purchase,  ownership,  use, 
exchange  and  sale  of  meritorious  pure 
bred  bulls.  The  membership  in  the  bull 
club  is  confined  to  members  of  the  Nas- 


sau Milk  Producers'  Association. 

The  Sussex  Trust  Company  has  agreed 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  pure  bred 
bulls,  and  the  members  will  be  required 
to  sign  a  service  contract  of  .$4,00  each. 

County  Agent  Vaughn  states  that 
each  of  the  above  communities  have  al- 
ready secured  enough  members  to  war- 
rant the  purchase  of  bulls  as  soon  as 
possible 

The  Directors,  in  company  with 
County  Agent  Vaughn  and  Mr.  Will 
Virden,  representing  the  bank,  were  in 
Pennsyvania  and  Maryland  last  week  lo- 
cating pure  bred  bulls  of  good  breeding. 

The    Directors    have    also    taken    the 


matter  up  with  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture at  Dover,  relative  to  placing 
Sussex  Coimty  on  the  modified  accre- 
dited herd  area  list,  which  will  mean  that 
the  county  will  be  completely  free  of 
tuberculosis.  According  to  the  State 
record,  the  per  cent  of  infection  is  very 
small  and  it  will  be  a  rather  easy  ])ro- 
ject  to  clean  up  the  disease,  if  the  dairy- 
men of  the  county  will  co-operate.  The 
tuberculosis  eradication  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board,  and 
the  Nassau  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  Granges  of  the 
county  are  co-operating  and  assisting  in 
every  way  possible. 


SOUTH  SHOWS  BIG  INCREASE  IN  GO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 


The  tremendous  increase  in  co-opera- 
tive marketing  in  the  Southern  States 
during  the  past  10  years  is  brought  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  when  it  is  shown  that  in 
these  States  there  are  now  some  918,000 


farmers  who  are  members  of  co-oi^ra- 
tive  organizations,  as  compared  with 
104,000  in  1915. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  there  are 
now  approximately  2,600,000  farmers  who 
are  members  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions, compared  with  661,000  in  1915. 
Nearly  one-half,  or  46i  per  cent,  of  the 


total  membership  is  in  the  12  North 
Central  States  where  co-operative  mar- 
keting has  always  been  a  strong  factor. 
The  New  England  States  show  65,000 
farmer-co-operators,  compared  with  21,- 
000  in  1915;  Middle  Atlantic  States 
141.000,  compared  with  64,000;  East 
North    Central    group    444,000,    against 


107,000;  West  North  Central  717,000, 
against  264,000;  South  Atlantic  329,000, 
compared  with  37,000;  East  South  Cen- 
tral 320,000,  compared  with  36,000;  West 
South  Central  264,000,  against  31.P00; 
Mountain  States  66,000,  against  35,000, 
and  the  Pacific  States  164,000,  compared 
with  66,000. 
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been  a  fight  of  tlie  city  versus  the  coun- 
try. The  city  man  usks  for  the  regula- 
tion largely  for  liis  pleasure  with  a  minor 
lUiiunt  of  healtlifulness  while  the  coun- 
try man  demands  standard  time  be- 
cause it  is  natural  time,  aflfecting  not 
only  his  movements,  hut  by  nature  the 
jution  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  na- 
tural operation  of  agriculture  and  its  wel- 
fare, which  has  been  greatly  handicapped 
in  the  cost  of  production,  without  ade- 
quate return,  in  the  preparation  of  food 
for  the  city   man. 
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DAYLIGHT    SAVING 

Again,  beginning  with  April  27th,  the 
"Daylight  Saving"  fiasco— the  boon  to 
tlie  city  sportsman  and  the  detriment  to 
agriculture,  began  its  confusing  entry 
into  business  life  in  Philadelphia  and 
other    Pennsylvania    cities. 

Again  we  must  ask  the  question,  Day- 
light  Saving   or  Standard   Time? 

In  this  go  as  you  please  rcgtilation  it 
is  difficult  to  plan  or  prepare  satisfac- 
torily for  any  undertaking  when  city 
and  country  engage  in  business. 

The  "Grimes  Bill,"  passed  by  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  made 
the  violation  of  the  act  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $100 
and  when  in  default  of  the  payment  on 
conviction  of  such  fine  and  costs,  im- 
prisonment  for  ten   days   in  the  county 

jail. 

On  April  2Gtli,  Governor  Pinchot 
vetoed  this  bill.  It  is  stated  that  the 
(lovernor  made  the  following  statement. 
"I  am  informed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  timepieces  which  show  London 
and  Paris  time  or  the  time  of  Chicago, 
Denver  or  San  Francisco,  would  be 
illegal.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  that  pri- 
vately owned  timei)ieces  maintained  for 
public  purpo.se  should  be  controlled  by 
a  criminal  statute." 

We  feel  rather  disappointed  with  the 
view  point  of  the  Attorney  General. 
For  years  the  public  has  been  accustomed 
"for  advertising  purposes"  on  the  part 
of  such  persons  who  have  displayed  the 
time  of  day  in  other  cities— and  in  every 
case  they  have  been  plainly  and  defi- 
nitely marked  to  indicate  their  purpose 
— that  they  were  for  comparisons  only. 

"The   Daylight  Saving"  program   has 


PENNSYLVANIA  OLEOMAR- 

/3AJ0TME  LA'^^Ji  MAINTAINED 

Notbwithstanding  the  strenuous  effort 
made  to  modify  the  present  oleomargar- 
ine laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  during 
the  present  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ttire,  the  eflfort  failed. 

As  announced  in  the  "Milk  Producers' 
Review"  last  month  a  most  drastic  modi- 
fication of  the  act  was  presented  by 
Patrick  Conner  of  Philadelphia.  This 
])roposed  bill  was  amended  in  sub- 
committee and  was  finally  reported  out, 
with  the  general  features  of  the  present 
act  maintained,  except  that  the  retail 
license  fee  was  reduced  from  $100,  as 
provided  in  the  present  act,  to  $50.00 
annually. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  any 
changes  in  the  present  act.  The  present 
law  was  deemed  entirely  satisfactory  and 
believed  to  be  the  best  act  regulating 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  the 
bill  failed  in  passage  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  present  act  there- 
fore remains  in  full  force. 


♦'FILLED  MILK"  ECHOES 
The  State  of  Vermont,  during  its  re- 
cent session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
l)assed  a  "Filled  Milk"  Bill,  which  pro- 
hibits the  introduction  of  Foreign  Fats 
into  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  The  act 
in  general  very  closely  follows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pennsylvania  Filled  Milk 
Act,  Violations  of  the  act  carry  a  30 
to  60  day  imprisonment  and  $50  to  $100 
fine  clause.  The  act  becomes  effective 
on  June  1st,  1925. 

The  General  Court  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  amended, 
during  its  recent  session  its  present 
"Filled  Milk  Act"  including  in  general 
many  of  the  specific  clauses  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Filled  Milk  Act.  This, 
wt  understand  has  the  effect  of  tighten- 
ing very  materially  its  present  Filled 
Milk  Law. 


The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  was  held 
in  the  association  headquarters,  in  Phila- 
delphia,  Monday,   April  27th. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws 
of  the  association  was  considered. 

This  amendment,  published  in  full  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review,  makes  the  auiiiorized  iiiue  mm 
holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, between  November  15th  and 
December  15th  each  year,  and  when  no 
particular  date  is  selected  by  the  Di 
rectors  the  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  the  established  date. 

The  change  in  the  by-laws  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

J925  Annual   Meeting 
Members    will    be    notified    of    exact 
date    in    a    later    issue    of    this     paper. 
This  change  of  date  was  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange    will    hold    its    annual    meeting 
during  the  week  beginning  December  7th, 
and  the  fact  that  other  National   Agri- 
cultural -organizations    hold    their    meet- 
ings at  approximately  the  same  time. 
Legislative  Matters 
F.  P.  Willits,  secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
outlined  the  various  new  acts  passed  dur- 
ing the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Particular  reference  was  made  to  the 
new    Tuberculosis    Indemnity    Act,    for 
which  the  Legislature  provided  $3,000,- 
000   to   indemnify   the   farmer    in    losses 
of  tubercular  cattle. 

The  new  milk  testing,  weighing  and 
sampling  act;  the  Bottled  Milk  Act  and 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  Oleomar- 
garine Act,  were  discussed.  The  Bottled 
Milk  Act  has  become  a  law,  but  at  this 
date  the  Milk  Testing,  Weighing  and 
Sampling  Act,  has  not  yet  been  signed 
by  the  Governor.  The  proposed  Oleo- 
margarine Act  failed  of  passage  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Pennsylvania  Farmers'  G>-operativc 

Federation 
A  complete  report  of  the  investigation 
of  the  business  conditions  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farmers'  Co-operative  Federa- 
tion was  presented  by  Robert  F.  Brin- 
ton, who  with  president  H.  D.  Allebach, 
represented  the  association   In   the  pro- 


posed re-adjustmeiit  of  Federation  busl- 
nt\ss  affairs. 

Lebanon  G)unt7  Situation 
J.    H.    Bennetch    made    an    extended 
report    of   the    milk   marketing   situation 
in  Lebanon,  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Dau- 
phin   County,    with   particular   reference 
t3  the  purchase  of  fluid  milk  by  choco- 
late manufacturers. 
American  Institute  of  G)-operation 
R.  W.  Balderston,  outlined  briefly  the 
coming  sessions  of  the   American   Insti- 
tute of  Co-operation,  which  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Co- 
oi)erative  Milk  Producers'  Federtion  and 
allied    National     Agricultural     organiza- 
tions. 

These  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  July  20th  to 
August  15th,  1925,  due  notice  of  the  de- 
tailed cour.ses  and  studies  will  be  avail- 
able at  an  early  date. 

Market  Milk  Conditions 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  made  an  ex- 
haustive  report    of   market    milk  condi- 
tions in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  S'led. 

The  territory,  on  the  whole,  was  in 
particularly  good  shape  as  far  as  supply 
was  concerned.  The  larger  ma/kets  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  milk  with  oc- 
casional spots  where  there  'las  been  a 
slight  shortage.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  milk  available  at  points  somewhat 
more  distant  from  the  market  which 
could  be  made  available  If  the  demand 
warranted  it.  Several  t'lousand  cans  of 
milk  from  such  terrlto/ies  can  be  made 
available,  if  the  fluid  milk  market  in  the 
large  cities  demand i;d  it. 

Directors*  Reports 

The  various  directors,  throughout  the 
territory  made  reports  as  to  conditions 
in  their  respective  districts.  These  re- 
ports are  extremely  interesting  as  they 
bring  to  all  the  directors  and  officers  a 
direct  expression  as  to  what  the  farmers 
"back  home"  are  thinking  about  the  or- 
ganization and  suggested  methods  with 
the  farm  slant,  as  how  to  best  take  care 
of  such' conditions  and  developments. 

Before  adjournment  various  members 
of  the  Testing  forces  of  the  association 
and  members  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Interstate  Dairy  Coim- 
cil,  outlined  some  of  their  problems  and 
exi)erienccs  in  carrying  out  the  field 
work  of  these  departments  in  the  Inter- 
State  Territory. 


">lf 


PENNSYLVANIA 

WINTER  WHEAT 

The  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
wheat  crop  was  estimated,  on  April  1st, 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  being  85  per  cent,  of 
normal  as  compared  with  83  per  cent. 
last  year,  88.8  per  cent,  the  five  year  and 
86.8  per  cent,  the  ten  year  average  con- 
dition at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  The 
fields  improved  during  March,  In  spite 
of  the  early  March  freeze.  Conditions 
were  more  favorable  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

It  is  expected,  in  the  absence  of  a  very 
great  amount  of  freezing  and  thawing 
that  the  winter  killed  acreage  will  be 
below  the  average. 

The  average  condition  of  the  United 
Slates  winter  wheat  crop  is  reported  to 
be  68.7  per  cent,  of  normal  compared 
with  83  per  cent,  last  year  and  81.2  per 
cent,  the  average  for  the  paat  10  years 
on  April  Ant. 


HIGH  PRODUONG  COWS 

SAVE  FEED  FOR  OWNERS 
If  all  the  milk  in  Pennsylvania  were 
produced  by  cows  with  the  ability  of  the 
average  cow  testing  association  cow, 
$1,435,000,000  could  be  saved  annually  in 
feed  alone,  dairy  extension  specialists 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  say. 

Cow  testing  association  work  was 
carried  on  in  33  counties  in  1924,  and 
1,046  members  owning  14,941  cows  were 
benefited  by  the  testing.  The  average 
production  of  their  cows  was  7,178 
pounds  of  milk  and  284  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  which  is  80  per  cent  greater  than 
the  estimated  production  of  the  average 
Pennsylvania  cow. 

Five  associations  averaged  over  three 
hundred  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the 
year.  Careful  study  of  individual  records 
and  breading  resulted  in  20  herds  pro- 
ducing more  than  four  hundred  pounds 
per  cow  and  200  herds  averaging  over 
three  hundred  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

I.  M.  P.  A.  TESTING  FORCES 

Two  men  have  been  added  to  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
field  forces  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 

Lewis  R.  Shingle,  Honeybrook,  Pa.  and 
Howard   J.    Zlegler,   Limerick,   Pa. 

Mr.  Shingle  has  had  three  years  of 
practical  experience  in  milk  testing  in 
Cow  Testing  Association  work  in  Ches- 
ter County,  after  graduating  from  the 
Honeybrook  Vocational  High  School  and 
completing  a  short  course  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Mr.  Ziegler  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  dairy  farmers  problems,  having 
operated  a  farm  of  his  own  for  eight 
years.  He  has  always  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  Association  and  Grange  acti- 
vities In  his  own  territory.  He  is  at 
this  time  Master  of  his  own  local  Grange. 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  good  cow 
than  a  poor  one;  the  difference  all  comes 
in  the  returns. 
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Mn.K  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PHIXiADELFHIA  SJOAAy^.  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surpluB  provisions  of  the  Phil.idelp..ih  SellinR  Plan  again  became  ef'eclive 
with  January.  ]n2.'>.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  ahipment 
of   milk   during  October,   November  and   December,    1924. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  ,on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
•JO  per  cent.  Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on 
a  flat  average  New  York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price  for  the  month. 

INTERSTATE   MILK   PEODUCERS   ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  hntterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  hulf  tenth  point,  up  or  down.  j    .v   »     n 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution  and   vayments: 

(1)  To  the  Philaueirhia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  ^ny  producer  at  price  listed  hereon.  _^  _      ^^^^      _^^ 

(2)  To  the  inter-STute  miik  i-ruuuc  is  A»bu<;i»ii«<u  ^<^  i.ci  *««  put.i.uo  \^^/»  ;;-..».-/ 
of  all  milk  bought  from   .nemberB  of  said   Association. 

(.3)  To  the  Philac'elphia  Inter  State  l>airy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46»/i  quarts)  of 
all  milk  bought  from  ot.ier  producers  at  pri.e  listed  hereon.  .      j     j       ,  i-. 

The  funds  so  deriv  d  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  tie  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
Btablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educatioiial  campaign  advertising  the  food   value  of  dali-y 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


APRIL   BASIC    PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  Pllladelphla 

GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 


Test 
per  cent. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.35 
8.4 
3.4.5 
8.5 

as."! 

8.6 

3.6.'5 

3.7 

8.75 

8.8 

8.85 

8.9 

8.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4  15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

445 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 


Basic 


,/i 


per 
12. 
2, 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3. 
8. 
8. 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 


(Juantity 
:oo  lb. 


!I4 
,16 
,}8 
,00 
02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 
12 
14 
16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.28 
.30 
.32 
.34 
.36 
.38 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
50 
,52 
.54 
.66 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
68 
70 
.72 
74 


Price 

per  qt. 
6.3 
6.85 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
b  8 
6.8: 
6.9 

6.95 

7. 

7.05 

7.05 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.8 

7.8 

7.35 

7.4 

7.46 

7.5 

7.55 

7.6 

7.66 

7.7 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.85 

8. 

8. 


APRIL   BASIC    PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  difTerentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  atation 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freight  Rates 
Miles  100  lbs. 

incl.  .268 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

•SI 

61 

71 

fil 

91 

101 

'11 

i'il 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

JOl 

Jll 

!21 

531 

::4i 
;!5i 
;!61 
'.;71 

'.581 
•.!91 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

1:0 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

2.'>0 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.28.^ 

.303 

.313 

.338 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.889 

.399 

.414 

.4-24 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.681 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%   milk 
2.44 
2.48 
3.41 
2.40 
8.88 
2.87 
2.84 
2.88 
3.82 
2.81 
2.29 
2  23 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.16 
2.14 
9.. 13 
2.:3 
2.11 
2.11 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICE 

At  lieceiTing  Stations 

Class 


When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o. 
Philadelphia  is  7^  eenU  per  quart. 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  Pbiladelpkl*   « 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
S.i 
3.5.5 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
.^.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.8.5 
4.0 
4.9.'-, 
5, 


Cla 
Per 

100  lbs. 
$2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.00 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.7-2 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
:i.08 
3.10 


BS 


I 

Per 

qt. 
4.95 
5. 
5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

6.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

6.85 

5.85 

5,9 

5.95 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 


Class 
Per 
100  lbs. 
$1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.30 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.. 50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2  70 
2.72 
2.74 


II 


Per 

qt. 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 


1'est 

;i. 

S.05 

3  1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.15 

3.1 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.41 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.85 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Class   1 

per  100  lbs. 
$1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.80 
2.32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.. 52 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
8.15 
8.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
8.65 
3.7 
3.75 
8.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


per 


APRIL    BUTTER    PRICES 
02  Score.  SoUd  Packed 
Philadelphia     New  York  Chicago 


1 
3 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 


SURPLUS    PRICES 


4% 


Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
milk    at    all    receiving    stations 

1924 
Average    per    month 


46 

46 

45 

44 

45 

46 

46 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

46 

46 

47 

47 

47 

46 

46 

47 

47 

46 

42 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 


1  /2 
1/2 


m 


45 
45 
44 

43 
43 
44 
44 
43 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 
45 

45 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
45 
42 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


43 

43 

42 

40 

41 

41 

42 

41 

41 

42 

43 

42 

42 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

45 

44 

44 

44 

44 

43 

40 


1/2 
8/4 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
3/4 
1/2 
3/4 
3/4 

1/2 
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MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR   MARKET  MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Phibidelpbia  and  at  receiving  stations 

in   the   50    mile   zone  at  3%    butterfat 

Receiving 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1926 

January 

February 

March 

April 


F.  0.  B.  per 

station  50  mile 

quart  Phi  la. 

one 

per  cwt. 

6.86 

2.39 

«.S 

2.87 

6J 

2.87 

6J 

2.87 

•S 

2.87 

•J 

2.87 

•Jl 

2.87 

0.t 

2.87 

6.t 

2.87 

fJ 

2.87 

•J 

2.87 

•.t 

2.87 

8.8 

2.37 

6.8 

2.37 

6.8 

2.37 

6.8 

2.37 

II 

100  lbs. 
$1.36 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.73 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.83 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
l.SO 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 


MAY  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelpbla 

Country  Stations 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
above  for  April  apply  in  May.  «"^Je^t  fiow- 
ever,  to  change  whenever  warranted  by 
market  conditions. 


Janu.iry 
February 
March 
April 

June 

.Inly 

August 

September 


.Tnnuary 
February 
March 
April 


Class 

2.53 

2.41 

2.25 

1.84 

1  82 

1.95 

1.91 

1.81 

1.79 

1925 
Average    per 


Class  IT 
2.10 
2.00 
1.87 
1.53 
1.51 
1.62 


Class 

1.92 

1.91 

2.25 

2.12 


I 


month 
Class  II 
1.59 
1.59 
1.87 
1.76 


SANITARY  REGULA- 
TION CONTROL 

The  correspondence  below,  being  an 
outstanding  incident  in  the  Inspection 
work  of  the  Quality  Control  Department, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  in  connection  with  its  work  of 
enforcement  of  the»Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Associailon  Sanitary  Regulations, 
is  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the 
colui.^ns  of  th?  Milk  Producers'  Review. 
The  lettei-s  are  self-explanatory. 

April  16,  1925. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Jones, 
Westtown,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  checking  over  our  i.-'spection  re- 
port cards  for  patrons  of  the  Wawa 
Dairies,  we  note  that  all  v'.-ree  of 
your  farms  have  been  recommended 
for  permanent  permits,  and  we  wi..h 
to  compliment  you  on  the  very  ex- 
cellent conditions  which  our  field 
representative,  Mr.  McCarthy,  re- 
ports finding  on  all  of  your  farms. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  inspection  work  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  that  we  have  issu- 
ed three  permanent  permits  to  one 
man  upon  first  inspection,  and  we 
want  to  assure  you  that  we  consider 
dairymen  of  your  type  a  valuable 
asset     to     the     dairy     industry     in 

general. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
E.  S.  Cochran,  Secretary. 
Dept,   Quality   Control. 

Westtown,  Pa. 
I  April  16,  1925. 

E.  i.  Cochran, 
Sec'V  Dept.  Quality  Control, 
PhUa.  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
encouraging  and  comijUmentary 
letter  received  today  in  reference  to 
issuing  permanent  i)ermlts. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  your  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy for  his  courteous  manner 
while  here  making  his  inspections, 
and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  always 
keep  our  dairy  farms  in  a  condition 
that  will  meet  with  your  approval 
at  any  time. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  M.  L.  Jones. 
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Save  TIME 
and  WORK 


The  air  tight,  water  tight  doors 
of  the  Unadilla  Silo  cannot  stick 
or  freeze  and  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  the  level  of  the  si- 
lage! 

No  more  back  fcrea/tin^  work  pitch- 
ing tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head — 
you  simply  push  it  out!  Gravity  does 
the  rest.    Saves  time  and  workl 

The  door  fasteners  form  a  perma- 
nent safety  ladder — convenient  and 
secure.  Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder.  No  more  dangerous,  tire- 
some adjusting  from  easy-slipping  sus- 
pension ladders. 

Write  today  for  big  catalog 
and  details  of  the  fiber  a /discounts  for 
early   orders  an-1   cash!   They    mean 
money   saved   to  youl     Easy    Pay- 
ments if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  D  UnadUla,  N.  Y. 

T 
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Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built 
just  like  the  big  Chester  Factory 
Milk  Cooler,  with  seamless  copper 
tubes  and  brass  manifolds.  Will 
stand  150  pounds  pressure.  Easy 
^o  clean.  Cools  within  two  degrees 
ot  water.  Very  reasonably  priced. 
Maoo  in  four  sizes. 

Send  for  our  new 
catalog 

Gat  a  copy  of  the  new  Chester  Milk 
Producers'  Ca*Alog.  It  is  yours  for 
Uho  asking.  Keep  it  on  hand  for 
•eady  reference.  It  contains  a  fund 
of  useful  information.  Send  for  It 
today— without    obligation    of    course. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHESTER  Dept.  I  PENNA. 


TO   TEST   MARYLAND   COWS 
At  a  meeting  of  dairymen  of  Ihe  Elk- 
ton  District  held  in  the  Coimty  Agent's 
office  Friday  night,  March  27,  the  Elkton 
Cow  Testing  Association  was  organized 
with  H.  B.  Crowgey,  Elkton,  as   Presi- 
dent,   and    C.    A.    Jackson,    Elkton    as 
Secretary-Treasurer.     The  new  organiza- 
tion at  the  present  time  has  the  follow- 
ing members:       H.  B.  Crowgey,  Holly 
Hall  Farm,  Savin  Bros.,  Eugene  Feucht 
and  Son,  C.  A.  Jackson,  Randal  Brown 
and  Fletcher  Williams.     The  testing  will 
be  done  by  a  local  boy,  Mr.  Brown's  son, 
and   work  will   begin   shortly   after  the 
first  of  April.— Ce«7  Whig. 
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DijOloulOanteican'miUt^ 

■         ^^     Every  milk  producer  does,  but      ^■ 
^you  can't  get  it  with  a  cloth  or  fine 
■  mesh  screen  strainer. 
I        The  only  strainer  on  the  market 
I  guaranteed  to  strain  milk  absolutely 
I  clean— free  from  ALL  dirt,  muck 
H  and  other  sediment — is  the 

D  »■  CI  a  K  k*S  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer     A 
i^r.  wi«^f  r»  ^  gterilized  cotton  pad,  tightly       —  ■      ■"' 
\3%\  ^frO  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer,  successfully 
X    \A  V  X^Jf  removes  every  particle  of  dirt  and  sediment^ 

Mi  I  L-  from  the  milk— something  no  other  stramer  can  pos- 

M  IN  gjjjiy  (jo^    rpj^jg  ^g  guarantee,  or  refund  your  money. 

^^T  ■*#!  ■  1^  ^*  w^      r-'Gcd  b"  thousanda  r>f  farmers,  dairies  and 
"*^*'*  ^^••-'-»'—    ^jj^p'^^'^^p'jj^ggQnipanies,  including  Van  Camp's, 

Sheffield  Farms,  Carnation,  Borden's,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  etc. 

Made  in  10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 


^MakitHSjik.:.: 


As  the  world's 
largest  manu- 
facturer of  cot- 
ton discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purify 
Cotton  IMsr.s  in 
any  size  from 
hYi  in.  to  7  in. 
dium.  for  all 
makes  of  strain- 
er s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


You  can  have  clean  milk  that  will  bring  top-notch 

prices  all  the  time  by  using  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 

Milk  Strainer.     Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

direct  for  literature  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer*" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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And  Ihousands  of  Dairymen 
Have  Proved  It/ 

Stop  experimenting!  Put  your  herd 
cnaprovenmilkmaker.  Ifyouwant 
more  milk,  and  at  less  cost.  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  with 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
Special  Dairy  instead  of  another  feed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  year!  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense!  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  Milk 

is  simple  if  you  use  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  scientifically  proc- 
essed  and  combined  in  proper  proportions 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  is  digestible — cows  eat  it  readily.  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  testa. 

Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairymen  have 
done.  Makea  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
will  prove  to  you  that  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
— best  for  your  cows — best  for  your  pock- 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
stnrt  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
MilU  at  MinntapolitJfJfLand  Mmmphia 

Live  Agent*  ^^gjg^^Sk        With  2% 

Wanted   "•j^^^^^k       «  ^*»'»** 

Buildinc 

FREE   ^^^"^^^  **-*^ 

Write  for  a 
copy  of  our 
grecA  book, 
"Feeding 
the  Dairy 
Cow  for 
FroFtt." 
It  will  pay 
you  welL 


Those  20  V 
E%tra 
Quarts 


j^.^^j^^^Jk.^-^^^^^J 


FARM  FAMILIES  SMALL 

CENSUS  FIGURES  REVEAL 

The  average  size  of  farm  families  in 
thirteen  Pennsylvania  counties  for  which 
the  triennial  farm  census  tahulatiuns  arc 
now  completed  is  4.32.  'J'his  is  an  in- 
teresting contrast  to  the  farnt  families 
numbering    6   to    10    a    few    generations 

ago.  Cambria  county  leads  the  list  with 
5.51  as  the  average  size  family.  The 
lowest  is  Bradford  county  with  an  aver- 
age of  3.57.  In  all  cases  there  are  more 
males  than  females.  The  average  of  the 
thirteen  counties  is  2.27  males  to  2.10 
females. 

These  figures  give  one  answer  at  least 
why  there  is  a  farm  labor  problem  in 
some  sections.  Likewise  the  number 
of  females  in  the  farm  home  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  small,  consequently  there 
arises  the  problem  of  securing  adequate 
household  help  as  a  limiting  factor  in 
farming.  This  condition  points  to  the 
need  and  possihlities  of  electricity  as  an 
aid  in  the  farm  home  where  modern  con- 
veniences can  be  made  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  hired  help. 

The  figures  by  counties  are: 

County  Male     Female    Total 

Adams  2.25         2.16        4.41 

Bedford    2.32        2.11         4.43 

Bradford    1.87         1.69         3.57 

Cambria 2.89        2.61         6.51 

Clinton 2.16         2.08        4.24 

Cumberland    2.29        2.12        4.41 

Dauphin    2.46        2.21        4.67 

Erie 2.02         1.83        3.85 

Franklin    2.53        2.38         4.91 

Fulton    2.23        2.14        4.37 

I^banon 2.21         2.07         4.28 

Northampton 2.40        2.14        4.54 

York 2.29         2.14        4.42 

Average 2.27        2.10        4.37 

A  brush  and  can  of  kerosene  are 
mighty  good  tools  to  loosen  dirt  and 
rust  so  that  bearings  may  be  properly 
adjusted  and  bolts  and  nuts  tightened. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF    CO-OPERATION 

OUTLINE  OF  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

(Continued   from  page   1) 
for  the  seventeen  organizations  and  pub-      credit    will    participate    in  round    table 
lie  bodies  that  have  joined  to  make  the      conferences  led,  as  a  rule,  by  some  dis- 


enteri)rise  a  success.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  such  an  objective  cannot  be  quickly 
attained.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that 
the  whole  scojie  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment cannot  be  embraced  in  the  work  of 
four  short  weeks.  The  program  commit- 
tee, therefore,  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
select  topics  and  speakers  in  such  way  as 
to  lay  nut  the  history,  legal  basis  and 
fhi'ory  jiiul  the  essentials  of  organization 
and  opcratioR  of  co-operations  in  such  a 
way  .'IS  to  aflFord  the  broadest  possible 
training  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  general  topics  for  study,  week  by 
week,  are  as  follows: 

Firat  Week. — Economic  Principles 
and  1-ega!  Structure  of  Co-operation,  in 
eluding  (a)  History  of  co-operation ;  (b) 
Ideals  of  the  movement;  (c)  Develop- 
nuiit  of  types;  (d)  Possibilities  and  lim- 
itations; (e)  Status  of  state  and  federal 
kpishifion;  (f)  Education  in  co-opera- 
tion. 

Scrnnd  Week. — Organization  and  Mem- 
t)erslii})  Problems:  (a)  Preliminary  mar- 
ket surveys;  (b)  Forms  of  organization; 
(c)  Organization  finance;  (d)  Patronage 
cost;  (e)  Educational  work  with  mem- 
bers;  (f)  Tlie  co-operative  and  the  com- 

nuinity. 

Thint  Week. — Operating  Methods  and 
Management  Problems:  (a)  Source  of 
personnel;  (I))  Business  practices;  (c) 
Auditing  and  accounting;  (d)  Marketing 
iinanee;  (e)  Warehousing;  (f)  Grading 
and  standardization;  (g)  Methods  of 
pooling. 

Foil  if  h  Week. — Sales  Policies  and 
Price  Problems:  (a)  Orderly  marketing; 
(b)  Selling  plans  for  various  commodi- 
ties; (c)  Development  of  markets;  (d) 
Price  objective  of  co-operation;  (e)  Sell- 
ing }>roblems;  (f)  Credits  and  collec- 
tions; (g)  Effect  of  to-day's  prices  on 
to-morrow's  |)roduction. 

Interlaced  with  these  general  questions 
which  concern  every  co-operative  associa- 
tion will  be  a  systematic  treatment  of 
such  questions  as  co-operative  buying  of 
farm  requirements,  co-operative  insur- 
ance, co-operative  credit  In  Its  personal 
aspects  and  special  problems  of  a  com- 
modity character.  To  illustrate  how 
commodity  problems  will  be  treated  the 
first  week  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
marketing  problems  of  grain,  livestock 
and  dairy  products  and  co-operative  pur- 
chase; the  second  week  upon  fruits,  veg- 
etables, poultry  and  eggs  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts; the  third  week  upon  fluid  milk, 
butter,  cheese  and  manufactured  milk 
products;  the  fourth  week  upon  tobacco, 
cotton  and  dairy  products.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  special  study  of 
commodity  problem  will  be  a  part  of  the 
special  work  done  by  study  groups  under 
expert  leaders  and  by  round  table  con- 
ferences of  co-operative  leaders,  workers 
and  students. 

In  a  general  way  the  work  will  de  di- 
vided as  fellows:  In  the  morning  there 
will  be  three  periods  of  one  and  half 
hours  each.  The  first  two  periods  will 
be  devoted  to  Class-room  lectures  and 
quizzes.  The  third  period  will  feature  a 
lecture  of  general  interest  which  will  be 
followed  by  free  discussion.  In  the  af- 
t»rnoon  three  types  of  activities  will  pre- 
vail. Those  seeking  university  degree 
credits  will  be  enrolled  into  special  inten- 
sive groups  under  the  direction  of  train- 
ed teachers;  they  will  be  expected  to  do 
considerable  research  and  to  make  re- 
ports to  their  group  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed.   Those    not    seeking    university 
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tinguished     leader    In     the    co-operative 
movement.     At    these    conferences    real 
problems  confronting  co-operative  asso- 
ciations will  be  brought  up     for  discus- 
sion.    Following  the  discussion  the  con- 
ference leaders  or  speakers  will  furnish 
the    students    with    the    answers    to   the 
problems  as  already  worked  out  by  the 
associations;  or  In  case  the  problems  are 
unsolved,    the    leaders    will    analyze  the 
worthwhileness    of    the    answers    In    the 
light  of  their  practical  application.     O""^!/^ 
certain    afternoons     experienced    guide,    lykjf 
will  conduct  parties  on  Inspection  tours 
of  the  consuming  markets,  the  manufac- 
turing and  distributive    plants    and  the 
headquarters  of  co-operative  associations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.     Some  re- 
gard will  also  be  had  for  the  recreational 
interests  of  the  students.    Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  games,    athletic    work 
and  fishing  or  seaside  excursions.     Care 
will  he  taken  not  to  make  the  work  too 
strenuous,  but  on    certain    evenings    of 
each  week  addresses  will  be  given  by  men 
and  women  of  great  reputations.     These 
evening  addresses  will  be  free  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolldge  In  person  open  the 
sessions.  Arrangements  have  been  per- 
fected whereby  Secretaries  William  .1. 
Jardine  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Herbert  Hoover  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  deliver  addresses 
at  thft*  opening  session.  It  is  also  expec- 
ted that  Governor  PInchot  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  former  Governor  Frank  O. 
Lowdon,  of  Illinois,  will  speak  on  phases 
of  the  movement  in  which  they  arc  inter- 
ested. 

Foreign  aspects  of  co-operation  will  be 
treated  by  much  eminent  authorities  as 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  founder  of  the 
Plunkett  Co-operative  Foundation,  a 
great  authority  on  co-operation  in  the 
British  colonies. 

Prof.  O.  H.  LarsoR  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College,  Copenhagen,  Demark, 
and  Prof.  C.  R.  Fay  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada,  a  distin- 
guished student  of  co-operation  In  the 
Canadian  provinces  and  In  foreign 
countries. 

Those  interested  In  the  marketing  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  livestock,  grains,  to- 
bacco and  cotton,  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  of  co-operative  organizations 
handling  those  products. 

Prominent  farm  leaders  who    will    be 
present  and  speak  include  L.  J.  Taber,  as 
master   of   the   National   Grange;   C.   S 
Barrett,  president  of  National  Farmert 
Union  and  a  representative  of  the  Am- 
erican Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Buying  of  farm  supplies  will  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  questions  before  the 
institute. 

Publicity  problems  will  be  handled  by 
Messrs.  D.  J.  Carter,  editor  of  the 
Dairymen's  Leagrue  News;  Harry  L. 
Berlovlch,  editor  of  the  Dairymen's  Price 
Reporter  and  A.  A,  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review. 

How  associations  can  use  statistical 
and  economic  information  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

The  program  In  co-operative  market- 
ing of  dairy  products  will  be  of  special 
Interest.  A  four  week's  graduate  course 
will  be  conducted  for  students  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees.  For  six  days  the 
special  emphasis  of  the  institute  will  be 

(Oontinued  on  page  8) 
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Q  million  people  h 

this  catalog. 


through 


Automobileequipment, tents, 
cooking  utensils,  stoves,  ta- 
bleware, fishing  tuckif,  guns 
•nd  rifles.  Axes,  pack-saoks, 
beds,  hammocks,  blankets, 
camp  phonographs,  cameras. 


Men's,  women'sand  children's 
clothing,  hats,  shoes,  hosiery 
and  uniterwear.  Athletic  ajj- 
parel,  fiehermen's,  hunters', 
and  riding  garments. 


Garden  tools,  lawn  mowers, 

frarden  hose,  and  lawn  sprink- 
ers.  Pruning  ohi'irs.  Furm 
implement!-  Dsirv  and  poul- 
try-keeping supplies.  Har- 
ness and  saddlery. 


Wardrobe  and  dreas  tninlu 
Steamer  trunks.  Bags  wkJ 
■aitcases  in  leather,  libra 
and  Fabrikoid. 


Ganoas  and  rowboats.  Row- 
boat  motors  Equipment  for 
baaeball,  tennis,  golf,  basket 
ball,  boxing.  Bathintr  suits 
for  men,  women  and  children. 
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HERE  are  four  rea- 
sons why  nine  mil- 
lion families  buy  through 
the  Sears  Roebuck  Cata- 
log: 

1— You  can  save  money  by  doing 
so,  on  any  of  35,000  items  cover- 
ing practically  every  personal 
and  household  need. 

2— You  are  dealing  with  a  thor- 
oughly reliable  house  — The 
World's  Largest  Store,  in  bus- 
iness for  thirty  years.  And  your 
money  willbepromptlyreturned 
if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

3— It  is  the  most  convenient  way 
to  buy.  Just  sit  down  In  your 
easy  chair  at  home  and  write  out 
your  order.  No  tramping  about; 
no  tiresome  "shopping". 

4— Our  records  show  that  99  orders 
out  of  every  100  are  shipped 
within  24  hours  after  the  orders 
have  been  received  — so  in  less 
than  a  day  your  goods  are  on 
their  way  to  you. 


Sears,Roebuck 

and  Co.,  Plula 


EWorld's  EargesiSiore owns  and  operates i:^,.^[^^^y 
Stafion  WIS  Wave Un^fhUsMders _  ,^J_^ 


The  HhiladelphiaHome 
of  the  World^s  Largvat 
Store. 


^n  less  than  a  day^ 
your  order  is  on  its  way 


Merchandise  from  Sears 
Roebuck  is  always  fresh 
and  new.  It  is  never  shop- 
worn from  handling  and  re- 
handling. 

The  Sears  Roebuck  big, 
general  catalog  offers  the 
widest  possible  selections  in 
all  goods  where  one's  per- 
sonal taste  or  individual  re- 
quirements are  to  be  met. 

Use  the  coupon  below : 


t     :  !l 


Sears  Roebuck  values  and  service  are  bringing 
BO  great  a  volume  of  business  to  our  Philadelphia 
Store  that  we  are  adding  another  ten-story  builil- 
ing  in  order  to  maintain  complete  stocks  and 
24-hour  shipping  service  to  our  rapidly  increasing 
roll  of  customers.  We  ship  more  than  130,000 
packages  a  day  from  our  four  great  stores  at 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Dallas  and  Seattle. 


A 
I 

PRINT  OR   WRITK   YOUR   NAME  AND  ADDRESS    IN    PENCII- 

SMail  the  coupon  TODAY 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  COMPANY 

4640  Roosevelt  BouleTard         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  latest  general  catalog  C— 5— 305 

Name — — "* *""* 

Posf  office ' •"* 

Rural  Box 

Route No StatB 

Street 

and  iVo.— — — — — — — -.— .— — -^. 
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SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY   CATTLE 

In  1887  Experiment  Stations  were  established  at  the  several  Agrciiiltural 
Coliepes.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  making  a  definite 
aj)propriati<)n  for  this  pun^ose.  This  was  the  first  movement,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  place  the  different  phases  of  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis. 

because  of  the  imi>ortance  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  not  only  to  the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  had  a 
very  prominent  jiart  in  the  work  of  all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  East. 


—     iU  . 
111!     tllCIl     CllC».t    Oil     1114. 


All  our  knowledge  of  I'eeds,  their  proper- comuiuauun,  «ii 
milk  flow  of  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  result  of  very  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modern  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  result  of  such  scientific 
experiments.  The  findings  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, they  must  l)e  ai)plied  before  benefits  can  accrue  to  dairymen.  It  re- 
mained for  the  farmers'  own  organization  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
ixpcrinuntal  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  East.  They  were 
the  first  to  use  all  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  available  and  the  first 
t<t  i)iit  it  to  practical  use  in  nu<king  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  Formula." 

There  are  no  .secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  of  the  Ingredients 
n«)W  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proportions  that  should  be 
used.  When  scientific  experiments  establish  new  feeding  principles  which  will 
be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Open  Formula  by 
the  farmers'  own  organization. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds.  Buy  co-operatively. 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.  If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  write. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc 

817-25  Heed  BuQding  Pluladelphia,  Pa. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Electric  Milker 

ABSOLUTELY  NO  INSTAUATION  INQUIRED 

30  Days 
FREE 
TRIAL 


A  Year 
to  Pay 


Write  Today 

for  Dlnstrated  Cata* 
log  and  Sales  Plan. 

No  ObUgation 

If  satisfled  keep  the  ma- 
chine; if  not  return  ot 
our  expense  and  the 
transaction  is  closed. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


JUST  A  FEW  REASONS  WHY: 


&  Nothing  to  dean  but  the  pail,  teat  cups  and  milk 
tubes — little  time  neccessary  to  keep  in  per- 
fect sanitary  conditioa 

7., Will  milk  20  cows  in  an  hour  with  only  one 
man's  supervisioa ' 

&  .Always  ready  for  work — starts  at  the  touch  of 
the  switch. 

a  Assures  clean,  «w«et  "Grade  A"  milk  in  greater 

-     V  quantity  at  lower  cost — biggmr  milk  cMch*. 

"4n  ocffica  off  prooff  te  worOt  m  ton  pf  talk** 
BALTIC  SALES  CO;  lac,  Dept  N.528 ,- 105  S.  U  SaUe  St.  CMcaKO,  111. 


Complete  plant  oo  the  pail  cover,  self-contaihed 

and  portable. 

Runs  by  electricity — Central  Station  or  Home 
Plant — the  most  uniform  power  known. 

I^w  Operating  Cost,  using  only  V*  H.  P.  motor. 

Most  reliable  pulsator-  thoroughly  mechanical- 
steady. soothingandpostive  regularity  of  actioa 

Only  a  few  parts— simple,  compact  and  durable 
— extremely  quiet  in  operatioa 


(O^ 


MILLIONS 

of  sacks  of  Mtrrp 

—and  every  sack  the  same 

Millions  of  sacks  of  Larro  are  manafactured  every 
year,  by  precisely  the  same  formQla,  no  matter 
what  changes  take  plac*  in  the  price  of  ingredients. 
Every  sack  of  Larro  produced  in  any  year  is  exactly 
the  same  as  any  other  sack  —  in  weight,  in  bulk,  in 
ingredients,  in  proportions^  in  quality,  in  feeding 
value.  This  means  that  feeders  of  Larro  a/vrays  get 
the  same  feed,  and  mlwaya  can  count  on  the  same 
results,  year  in  and  year  out. 

A»h  thm  nmmrmmt  Jmalmr 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  Mf  Michigan 
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AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  CO-OPERATION 

OUTLINE  OF  PLAN  OF  STUDY 


(Continued   from   page    7) 


plact'd  upon  dairy  questions.  In  those 
six  days  the  most  iiumodiate  problems  of 
the  co-operative  fluid  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  manufacturing  associations 
will  be  treated. 

C.  I.  C\)iiee  will  describe  the  Quality 
Control  work  in  Hie  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict. 

Dr.  Oscar  Erf  of  the  University  fo 
Ohio  will  discuss  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  IJnited  States  in  secur- 
injr  standards  for  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts both  as  to  i)urity,  quality  and 
sanitary   standards. 

C.  lieclitelheimer,  Secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Creamery  Secretaries  and  Man- 
agers Association,  will  describe  the 
Iowa  plan  of  state  cream  grading  and 
regulation  of  creameries  qualifying  for 
high   standard   production. 

John  Brandt,  president  of  the  Min- 
nesota Co-oj)erative  Creameries  Asso- 
ciation, will  discuss  butter  quality  con- 
trol   through   centralized   organization. 

Frank  G.  Swoboda,  (leneral  Manager 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers' 
Federation,  will  describe  the  work  of 
his  organization  in  quality  improvement. 
Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  will  lecture  on  the  rise  of 
the  dairy  co-operative  and  its  signifi- 
cance. 

Various  ])oints  in  connecti<m  with  the 
methods  of  financing  fluid  milk  co- 
o])erative  marketing  organizations  will 
l)e  dseiissed  by  Vv'.  II.  Bronson,  Econo- 
mist of  the  New  England  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association;  Robert  Brinton, 
Treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association;  I.  W.  Heaps, 
Secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's  Association  and  others. 

Sales  organization  and  plans  for  milk 
c<»-opera lives  will  be  di.scussed. 

Dairy  Council  work  in  its  relation  to 
sales  promotion  and  consumer  education 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  classroom  lec- 
ture by  Robert  W.  Balderston,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-S!^ate 
Dairy   Council. 

A  sj)ecial  round  table  will  be  had  on 
dairy   co-operative  advertising. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Ross,  of  Cornell  University, 
will  lecture  upon  the  economic  basis  of 
milk  prices.  Dr.  G.  R.  Warren,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  will  be  invited  to  dis- 
cuss production  factors  that  aflFect  milk 
prices.  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Secretary 
of  the  Conininnwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  discuss  distribution  factors  that 
affect  milk  prices.  Dr.  King  will  also 
give  a  popular  lecture  upon  his  experi- 
ences as  a  milk  arbitrator. 

A  special  round  table  discussion  will 
be  had  on  problems  showing  various 
inter-relationsliijis.  Topics  will  be  in- 
cluded such  as  the  relatirtnshij)s  of  small 
co-operative  milk  selling  organizations 
in  Ohio  to  each  other;  the  relation  of 
city  and  small  town  markets  as  in  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania;  and  the  re- 
lation of  transportation  costs  to  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  various  kinds 
of  dairy  prcdiicts.  The  relationship  of 
local  co-operatives  to  each  other  will  he 
di.scussed  and  the  relationships  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  markets  will  be 
considered. 

A  special  Round  Table  discussion  of 
membership  problems  will  take  place. 
There  will  be  another  on  dairy  publicity 
and  still  another  on  the  structure  of 
various  types  of  dairy  co-operatives. 
Membership    problems     of    large    co- 


operatives  will    be   handled   by   eminent 
authorities. 

F.  M.  Twining,  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  will  give  a 
round  table  discussion  of  check  testing 
and  weighing. 

One  feature  of  the  dairy  program  will 
be  a  dairy  trade  conference  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  valrious  national 
groups  connected  with  dairying  and  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation.  In  this  trade  conference  a 
number  of  questions  will  be  taken  up 
involving  relationships  and  co-operative 
effort  in  increasing  the  sales  of  fluid 
milk  and  dairy  products.  Former  Gov- 
ernor Frank  O.  Lowden  is  expected  to 
provide  over  one  of  these  conferences  and 
M.  D.  Munn,  president  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  will  preside^  over  the 
second  one. 

Special  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  house  tho.se  who  attend  the  institute 
if  they  so  desire,  in  the  dormitories  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Rooms 
in  these  dormitories  can  be  secured  at 
a  very  small  cost,  most  of  them  running 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  week. 
Prices  of  meals  at  the  boarding  houses 
and  restaurants  near  the  campus  are 
very  reasonable,  and  the  tuition  charge 
has  been  placed  at  the  minimum  of  $5.()0 
per  week  or  $15.00  for  the  four  weeks 
course. 

The  course  is  also  being  arranged  so 
that  persons  who  cannot  attend  for  the 
entire  four  weeks  may  make  arrange- 
ments to  attend  for  a  week  or  longer 
and  still  carry  back  with  them  consider- 
able amount  of  definite  information  on 
the  problems  in  which  they  are  particu- 
larly interested. 

The  present  plan  provides  for  the 
study  of  commodity  problems  in  semin- 
ars as  flolows:  First  week,  grain, 
livestock,  dairy  products,  and  supply- 
buying.  Second  week,  fruits,  vegetables, 
poultry,  eggs  and  dairying.  Third 
week,  fluid  milk,  butter  and  clieese  and 
manufactured  milk  products.  Fourth 
week,  cotton,  tobacco  and  dairy  products. 

Persons  desiring  to  enroll  for  this  in- 
stitute or  desiring  more  detailed  informa- 
tion should  write  immediately  to  Charles 
W.  Holman,  secretary,  American  Insti- 
tue  of  Co-operat'on,  1731  Eye  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RECIPE  TO  PRESERVE 

CHILDREN'S  LIVES 

The  following  recipe  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent health  btdletin  and  was  written  by 
Miss  Williamson: 

Take  one  large  grassy  field,  one-half 
dozen  children,  two  or  three  small  dogs, 
a  pinch  of  brook  and  some  pebbles.  Mix 
the  children  and  dogs  well  together  and 
put  them  into  the  field,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Pour  the  brook  over  the  peb- 
bles; sprinkle  the  field  with  flowers; 
spread  over  all  a  deep  blue  sky,  and  bake 
in  the  hot  sim.  When  brown,  remove 
and  set  to  cool  in  a  bathtub. — The  Gol- 
den Age.  (Reprinted  from  the  Trenton 
State  Gazette. 


How  do  you  know  your  seed  corn 
will  grow  and  give  a  good  stand? 

Owing  to  unfavorable  ripening  condi- 
tions last  fall,  no  seed  corn  should  be 
used  this  spring  unless  it  has  been  tested. 

If  you  have  not  tested  your  seed  corn, 
see  your  county  agent  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  employed  in  making  these 
tests. 
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Three  Membership  Drives  Completed— 
Fourth  Under  "Way 

Spring  membership  work  opened  with 
a  Southern  New  Jersey  drive,  covering 
a  large  part  of  the  dairying  territory  in 
Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland 
Counties.  One  hundred  and  twenty  new 
members  were  secured,  with  a  total  of 
1,147  cows.  This  is  a  herd  average  of 
nearly  ten  cows,  slightly  above  the  usual 

South  Jersey  is  an  old  Association 
territory  and  has  had  a  majority  mem- 
bership for  some  time. 

There  is  a  rather  widespread  confi- 
dence In  the  permanency  and  stability 
of  the  milk  market,  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  uncertain  outlook  upon 
many  of  the  other  farm  enterprises. 
The  dairy  herd  of  many  of  the  potato 
growers  have  been  the  anchors  to  wind- 
ward which  have  allowed  the  farmer 
to  weather  such  low  price  storms  as  that 
which  hit  the  potato  market  last  fall. 

It  is  encouraging  to  dairymen  who  are 
interested  in  the  co-operative  marketing 
movement  aimed  toward  a  stable,  pro- 
tected milk  market  to  see  the  growth  of 
confidence  in  the  dependability  of  fluid 
milk  market.  Even  the  dairymen  who 
j»re  not  in  the  habit  of  following  market 
developments  closely  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  dairy  herd  is  a  safe 
investment. 

Duncannon,  Pa. 

The  membership  campaign  centering 
about  the  Duncannon,  Pennsylvania,  sec- 
tion has  been  completed.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  new  members  were  secured 
and  a  considerable  number  of  transfers 
and  corrections  in  addresses  etc.,  were 
recorded.  The  average  herd  was  low, 
numbering  about  6  cows  and  the  total 
cows  signed  was  approximately  800. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
The  membership  drive  centering  about 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  extending 
across  the  state  line  into  Pennsylvania 
resulted  in  the  signing  of  67  new  mem- 
bers with  about  610  cows.  There  were 
also  a  large  number  of  transfers  and 
corrections  recorded,  which  increased  the 
actual  active  membership  considerably. 
The  herd  average  in  this  section  was 
ai)proxlmately  11  cows. 

Lewis  town,  Pa. 

A  small  campaign  for  new  members  is 
now  under  way  in   Mifflin  County,  Pa., 
centering  about  Lewistown,  Penna.     Up 
to  the  present  time  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30  dairymen  have  been  secured.    Field 
work  in  a  territory  of  this  nature  is  al- 
ways of  interest  in   that  it  furnishes   a 
typical  example  of  a  definite  set  of  fac- 
tors which  are  at  work  to  make  a  vari- 
ance of  supply  upon  a  fluid  milk  market. 
Here  the  distance  from  the  large  central 
markets    places    the    producers    on    the 
margin    between    fluid    milk,    cream    or 
butter  marketing.     A  slight  drop  in  fluid 
milk   i)rices    results    in    many   dairymen 
.separating  their  milk  and  selling  cream. 
High  production  costs  will  have  the  same 
effect    but    in    this    case    the    change    is 
usually  more  gradual.     To  the  marketing 
organization    an    accurate    knowledge   of 
conditions  in  such   a  "border"  territory 
is   valuable   as   an    indicator   of  general 
market  conditions.     Conversely  the  pro- 
ducer  who   is   in   close   touch   with   the 
fluid  milk  market  conditions,  in  such  a 
section,  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  ar- 
ranging his  business  in  accordance  with 
market  demands  and  production  costs. 
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Whoa    There! 


Not  too  fast,  Bossie.  Remember  the 
ground  is  still  soft  and  the  grass  roots 
are  tender.  June  pastures  can't  make 
much  milk  if  they're  ruined  now. 

You'll  get  more  milk  out  of  those  June 
pastures  if  you  will  feed  Cow  Chow 
now  and  don't  turn  the  cows  out  too 
soon. 

When  you  do  turn  them  out,  don't  let 
them  stay  too  long. 

It  doesn't  cost  you  anything  to  feed 
Cow  Chow  on  pasture.  Every  pound 
used  today  saves  a  pound  or  more 
later  on. 

Have  good  June  pastures  and  use  less 
feed  in  the  fall  by  feeding  Purina  Cow 
Chow  now,  the  same  as  in  winter. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Sevan  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  for  the  100- 
page  Purina  Cow 
Book— Free 
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ACTIVE  FARM 

EXCHANGE  BUSINESS 

The  South  Jersey  Farmers'  Exchange, 
Woodstown,  New  Jersey,  reports  bigger 
business  this  spring  than  at  any  time 
since  its  organization. 

Fertilizer  sales  exceed  12,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  more  than  2,000  tons. 

The  Exchange  has  been  able  to  cap- 
ture a  large  part  of  the  market  by  more 
favorable  price*. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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Health 


ecipes" 


A  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

Just  the  Thing  for  Every  Housewife 

Containing  methods  of  using 

the  health-protecting  foods, 

milk  and  its  products,  Jruits 

and  vegetables 


"Health  Receipts"  has  thirty-six 
colored  illustrations,  and  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  receipts  in  addition  to  seasonal 
menus. 


A  valuabe  recipe  book  for  the  home  kitchen.  Useful 
also  for  teachers  of  cooking  and  home  making.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  retained  as  a  complete  book,  or 
separated  into  forty-five  cards  to  fit  into  a  standard  size 
recipe  box  file. 


Special  Price  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Membership 

25c  Postpaid 


GET  YOUR  ORD£R  IN  NOW 


ia  Interstate  Dairy 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TIMELY  HEALTH  RECEIPTS 

By  AuBYN  Chinn 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Professor  Happy  says  "eat  beet  tops,  turnip  tops,  dandelion  greens,  spinach 
Krt'tn.s,  any  kiiul  of  greens  except  poison  ivy."  Talic  Professor  Happy's  advice  and 
begin  eating  green  leafy  vegetables  today.  Dandelion  greens  are  much  more  valua- 
ble on  the  table  than  they  are  on  the  lawn.  The  season  for  them  is  almost  over, 
but  if  there  are  some  young  tender  plants  growing  on  youi«  lawn  send  the  children 
out  to  cut  tluni  for  supper  tonight,  or  better  still  go  with  them,  the  exercise  and  the 
fresh  air  will  add  to  the  advantage  gained  from  the  vegetable  itself. 

Leafy  vegetables  are  especially  valuable  because  beside  adding  freshness  and 
crispness  to  the  meal  they  contain  vitamines  for  growth,  minerals  that  make  blood 
and  bone  and  improve  the  body  tone.  In  this  class  come  lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach, 
beet  tops,  all  sorts  of  greens  and  onions.  Asparagus  and  celery  have  much  the  same 
pro})erties  although  we  eat  the  stems  of  these  plants.  One  of  the  most  delicate  of 
the  greens  is  beet  tops.  They  have  a  delightful  flavor*  and  are  as  nutritious  as  the 
root. 

«  ... :»    :..r.4.   i...n.;nn:>^..   t,-,    n-r^nanf  in    rtiii*   rparrtonc  Tt«v>aiic<>   if    irrrtwe    srv 

rapidly  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  suffers  loss  of  flavor  quicker  than  any  other 
vegetable.  Care  siiould  be  taken  to  cut  it  as  near  the  time  it  is  to  be  cooked  as 
possible.  In  the  girls'  canning  clubs  they  have  ai  slogan  "An  hour  from  the  field  to 
the  can."  This  is  excellent  advice  to  follow  in  using  asparagus,  whether  cooking 
it  for  the  table  or  canning  it  for  use  in  the  winter  season. 

It  is  a  little  early  yet  foi*  home  growa  spinach,  but  most  grocers  have  it  and 
since  there  is  no  vegetable  that  contains  as  high  a  proportion  of  vitamines  and 
minerals,  especially  iron,  it  is  worth  the  effort  it  takes  to  get  it  and  the  time  necessary 
for  preparing  it  for  the  table. 

And  then  there  is  the  lowly  onion.  No  vegetable  list  is  complete-  without  the 
mention  of  this  much  abused,  although  practically  indispensible  article  of  diet. 
Despite  its  strong  odor  it  has  high  dietetic  value.  Creamed  onions  is  an  especially 
good  dish  for  the  evening  meal.  Onions  have  a  substance  in  them  which  helps  to 
induce  sleep  and  liot  milk  is  soothing.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  its  actual  food 
value  here  is  a  dish  with  the  added  advantage  of  helping  to  quiet  the  nerves.  Onions 
contain  vitamines  and  minerals  as  well  as  the  other  valuable  qualities  just  men- 
tionctl.  .  ,      .,     . 

SoiMC  suggestions  follow  for  using  the  spring  vegetables,  especially  the  ileafy 
green  type.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum's  slogan  for  a  proper  diet  includes  at  least  two 
leafy  green  vegetables  every  day. 

CREAM  OF  ASPARAGUS  SOUP 
Add  two  cups  of  cooked  asparagus  and  cooking  water  to  two  cups  of  cream 
sauce  made  in  the  following  i)r()])ortions: 

Medium  Cream  Sauce 

1  cup  of  milk  i  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  of  flour  pinch  of  red  pepper 
2  tablespoons  of  butter 

Method— Melt  butter,  add  flour,  stir  until  smooth.  Add  milk  and  seasoning. 
Cook  until  it  thickens.    Jf  double  boiler  is  used  cook  ten  minutes  to  improve  flavor. 

CREAMED  ASPARAGUS 
('ook  asparagus  in  boiling  water  until  tender.     To  preserve  its  shape  it  may  be 
left  tied  loosely  in  the  bundle.     Drain  and  save  water  for  soup.    Serve  on  toast  with 
cream  sauce  over  it. 

BUTTERFLY  SALAD 
Have  cooked  asparagus  and  other  ingredients  for  this  salad  very  cold.     Arrange 
as  described: 

1  stock  of  asparagus,  body  of  butterfly. 

2  half  slices  of  pineapple,  wings 
strips  of  pimiento  for  antennae 

slices  of  stuffed  olives  for  rings  on  wings  -^ 

Serve  on  lettuce,  with  mayonnaise.     Cheese  ball  for  garnish. 

SPINACH  SALAD 
1  cup  chopped  tender  fresh  leaves  of  raw  spinach 
1  cup  chopped  lettuce  leaves 
i  cup  chopped  celery 
1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 
Mix  with  French  dressing.     Serve  on  lettuce.     Garnish  with  radishes. 

CREAM  OF  SPINACH  SOUP 

Shake  each  handful  of  spinach  as  it  is  moved  from  the  last  water.  DO  NOT 
ADD  WATER!  Stir  to  prevent  burning.  Cook  ten  minutes  and  remove  from  ftre 
immediately.  Cut  finely  with  two  knives.  Add  this  finely  cut  spinach  and  liquid 
to  the  cream  sauce.  Allow  one  cup  of  spinach  to  two  cups  cream  sauce,  season 
and  serve  hot. 

SPINACH  LOAF 

1  cup  rice  (cooked)  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  cup  spinach  (cooked  and  minced)      1  scant  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg  red  pepper 

1  teaspoon  (scant)  chopped  onion 

Prepare  by  cooking  3  tablespoons  rice  in  one  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon  bacon  or 
other  fat,  1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  1  tablespoon  fresh  celery  top  or  J  teaspoon 
celery.  Enough  bread  crumbs  to  make  a  consistency  that  will  make  the  loaf  m(rid. 
Mix  ingredients,  mold  and  cook  25  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  with  tomato 
sauce. 

TOMATO  SAUCE 

1  cup  tomatoes  h  teaspoon  chopped  onion 

2  tablesiKJons  flour  i  teaspoon  thyme 

2  tablespons  fat  h  bay  leaf 

h  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  parsley 

pepper  4  tablespoon  celery  top 

Mix  as  for  cream  sauce. 

VEGETABLE  SOUFFLE 

Master  Recipe  For  Souffle 
1  cup  milk  3  eggs 

3  tablespoons  flour  3  tablespoons  butter 

Make  a  thick  cream  sauce  by  melting  butter,  add  flour,  stir  until  smooth.  Add 
milk  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Cook  until  it  thickens  to  the 
consistency  of  a  stiff  batter.  Add  material  for  souffle  (either  1  cup  chopped  up 
vegetables  such  as  spinach  or  peas,  cold  meat  such  as  chicken  or  ham,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.)     Then  fold  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff  and  dry. 

NOTE— If  the  souffle  is  to  be  made  with  cheese  add  1  cup  ground  yellow  cheese 
just  before  the  cream  sauce  is  taken  off  the  fire. 

To  bake,  select  a  i)an  large  enough  for  the  pan  in  which  the  souffle  is  to  be  cooked 
to  set  in  .so  that  the  water  will  come  up  all  around  it.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  pan 
about  six  folds  of  newspaper.  Set  the  pan  with  the  souffle  iit  it  on  the  newspaper 
and  fill  with  water  until  it  comes  up  about  one-third  around  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
Cook  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  20  minutes— except  for  spinach,  which  being  watery 
requires  a  little  longer.  This  method  insures  the  hardening  of  the  center  of  the 
scouffle  without  burning  the  edges. 
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MILK  AND  CREAM 

CONSUMSUMPTION 

SHOWS  INCREASE 

Consumption  of  milk  and  cream  has 
been  steadily  increasing  in  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years,  reports 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
estimates  consumption  at  52,772,000,000 
pounds  in  1924  compared  with  50,440,- 
C(X),000  pounds  in  1923. 

The  larger  part  of  the  increase  was  in 
consumption  of  cream,  and  all  of  the 
increase  was  in  cities  inasmuch  as  con- 
sumption on  farms  wag  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  in  1923. 

The  increase,  says  the  department,  is 
due  to  improvement  in  quality  of  pro- 
duct, delivery  in  sanitary  containers,  and 
a  general  increase  in  Knowledge  of  th»- 
value  of  milk  in  the  diet,  the  result  of 
milk  cami)ai!?ns  and  specini  advertising. 
The  averajye  per  capita  consumption 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  last  year  was 
54.75  gallons  compared  with  53  gallons  in 
1923. 

The  figures  are  based  upon  reports 
from  Boards  of  Health  of  354  cities  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  population  of  35,303,- 
398  people.  The  quantities  of  cream  re- 
ported were  converted  into  milk  equiva- 
lent and  added  to  the  milk  in  securing 
the  total  used  for  household  purposes. 


GO  TO  CHERRY-BASSETT  FOR  MILK  COOLERS 


The  most  important  piece  of  equip- 
ment on  the  dairy  farm  during  the  warm 
weather  months  is  the  milk  cooler. 
Prompt  and  proper  cooling  keeps  the 
milk  sweet;  there  is  no  argument  about 
that.  But  how  and  with  what  should 
milk  be  cooled  is  a  question  with  more 
than  one  answer. 

For  years  the  old  reliable  Champion 
Cooler  has  found  favor  with  dairymen. 
It  is  a  quick  cooler  and  aerator  and  is 
very  simple  to  operate.  Cold  water  on 
the  inside  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  film 
of  milk  allowed  to  flow  down  the  out- 


FARM  LABOR  AND  WAGES 

The  New  Jersey  Crop  Report  of  April 
1,  1925,  makes  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  Farm  Wage  and  Labor 
Supply  in  that  state: 

The  present  average  prices  of  farm 
labor  are  estimated  as  follows:  Per 
month  with  board,  $50.00;  per  month 
without  board,  $71.00;  by  the  day  with 
board,  $2.65 ;  by  the  day  without  board, 
$3.52.  These  figures  show  farm  wages 
practically  the  same  as  last  year  at  this 
time. 

The  present  supply  of  farm  labor  is 
estimated  at  88  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
and  the  demand  92  per  cent,  of  a  normal 
resulting  in  a  potential  farm  labor  supply 
of  95.7  per  cent,  of  normal  as  compared 
with  97.8  per  cent,  on  March  first  and 
84.4  per  cent,  a  year  ago. 


VORK  OF  THE  NUTRITION 
AND  DRAMATIC  DEPART- 
MENTS   OF    THE    PHILA- 
DELPHIA DAIRY  COUNQL 
An    anaylsis    of    the    Nutrition    and 
Dramatic  Department  report  for  March 
are  as  follows: 

Nutrition 

Interviews    "^^ 

Stories    ^^ 

Lectures    *^ 

Slide  Lectures   2 

Cooking  Classes    * 

Food  Demonstrations  16 

Attendance 55,765 

Dramatic 

Contacts    ^^ 

Stories    11^ 

Plays    63 

Rehearsals ^^ 

Slide  Talks 2 

Attendance     68,989 

The  number  of  people  reached  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  Dramatic  Department, 
11,000  more  than  the  highest  previous 
record  this  year  and  7,000  more  than 
the  highest  month  last  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  Nutrition  Depart- 
ment, the  attendance  is  17,000  more  than 
the  highest  previous  record  this  year 
and  4,000  more  than  the  highest  record 
last  year. 


Th«  CluMpiM  Milk  Co*Ur 

side  of  the  conical  surface  from  the  re- 
ceiving tank  setting  on  top.  An  agita- 
tor circulates  the  water.  As  the  milk 
flows  down  and  cools  all  animal  odors 
and  garlic  flavors  pass  off. 

The   Champion   Cooler  is   constructed 


of  heavy  tin  plate  and  will  give  a  year 
or  two  of  service.  Prices  range  from  $8.00 
to  $24.60  according  to  size  and  "extras." 
A  number  of  attempts  to  supply  the 
dairyman  with  a  milk  cooler  in  which 
the    cold    water    could    circulate    under 
pressure,  and  in  which  cold  brine  could 
be  used  if  desired  produced  some  very 
unsatisfactory    and    troublesome    outfits 
until  real  tubular  coolers,  like  the  Des- 
tov  Farmer  Cooler,  were  built  in  small 
dairy    sizes.       These   coolers    are    built 
exactly  like  the  big  coolers  in  the  milk 
plants;  a  bank  of  tinned  copper  tubes  is 
arranged    with    tube    ends    fastened    in 
headers  tnat  feed  ihe  cooling  walcr  ur 
brine    into    the    tubes.    The    circulation 
starts  at  one  end  of  the  top  tube,  goes 
to  the  other  end,  turns  down  and  back 
through   the   next   tube,   flowing   to   the 
end,  then  forward  again  in  the  third  tube 
and  so  on  down  through  the  cooler.     The 
tubes  are  all  joined  together  tightly  on 
the  outside,  forming  two  solid  surfaces 
for   the   milk    to    flow    over — front    and 
back.     The  milk  flows  down  over  these 
tubes  in  a  film,  being  aerated  as  it  cools. 
There  are  16  tubes  and  a  feature  of  these 
Bestov  Coolers  is  the  fitting  which,  if  de- 
sired,   separates    the   upper   eight    tubes 
from    the   lower   so   that   you   may   run 
well-water  through  the  upper  section  and 
brine  or  ice  water  in  the  lower.    Such  an 
arrangement  gives  maximum  cooling  effi- 
ciency, without  extra  effort.     Progressive 
dairymen     today     are     equipping     their 


farms   with   permanent,  efficient  cooling 
systems  of  this  type. 

The   Bestov   Farmers   Cooler   Is    built 
of   copper   and   bronze,   heavily   tinned. 


Bc$Ut  Faraera  Milk  Co^r 

It   is  guaranteed  not  to  leak  under   J50 
lbs,  pressure  or  less.    Once  purchased  the 
cooler  problem  is  settled   for  years   be- 
cause there  is  nothing  to  wear  out.     In 
considering  the  cost,  which  range  from 
$49.50  up  to  $S5.50  according  to  size  and 
"extras"  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
these  coolers  last  for  20  or  25  years  and 
the  cost  per  year  therefore  is  very  small. 
The  Cherry-Bassett  Company  at  2324 
Market    Street,    Philadelphia,    sell    both 
Champion  and  Bestov  C(M)lers  in  all  sizes. 
Ask  them  for  catalogs  and  prices.    Tele- 
phone, Rittenhouse  4189.— Adv. 


THE  PENNA.  STATE 

COLLEGE  HERD 

(Continued  from   page    1) 
qualifies  her  for  State  Champion  in  her 
class   and  for  a   gold   and   silver  medal. 
This   is   also   the  second   highest   record 
made  by  a  Jersey  of  any  age  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Sophie    Elberta,    a    Hood    Farm 
bred  cow  being  the  only  cow  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  exceeded  this  record.  Penn- 
State   Pogis    Hattie   also   made    a    very 
creditable  record  of  10,611  lbs.  milk  and 
614.7  lbs.  buttcrfat  as  a  Junior  three-year 
old,  qualifying  for  a  silver  medal  with 
this    record.       Options'    Ima   Daytonia, 
another    Jersey,    recently    completed    a 
state   champion    record   in   the   306   day 
class  of  12,659  lbs.  milk  and  621.4  lbs.  fat. 
She   also   won   a  gold   medal   with  this 
record  and  is  well  on  her  way  toward 
another  one. 

Mary  Dysart,  the  only  Brown  Swiss 
cow   in  the  college  herd  has  also  made 
three  large  records  for  the  breed. 
4  yr.  old— 14629.6  lbs.  m.— 616.7  lbs.  b.  f. 

8  yr.  old— 16137.3  lbs.  m.— 754.2  lbs.  b.  f. 

9  yr.  old— 16861.6  lbs.  m.— 804.0  lbs.  b.  f. 
The  four  year  old  and  the  nine  year 

old  record  when  made  were  the  second 
highest  records  in  the  worid  for  Brown 
Swiss  cows  in  these  age  classes. 

Lilith  Gem  Kolkluff,  a  Holstein  cow 
made  the  remarkable  total  of  100,000  lbs. 
milk  in  five  consecutive  lactation  periods 
or  an  average  of  ten  tons  per  year.  One 
of  her  daughters  in  the  herd  also  has 
made  22,072  lbs.  milk  and  824  lbs.  butter 
in  one  year. 

The  credit  for  these  outstanding  rec- 
ords of  production  and  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  milk  produced  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  barns 
is  largely  due  to  the  efficient  herdsman, 
Mr.  P.  D.  Jones,  a  graduate  in  the  two 
year  course  at  State  College  in  1916, 
and  since  1916  directly  in  charge  of  the 
college  dairy  herd. 
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Stord^^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  Is  unbiased  and 
dependable 

PuBcy   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  eiESTEl,  PI 


UATESflLLE,  PI. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  u^  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  mU  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  or  MONTHLY  Paym»mts 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  p.        10  S.  18TH  ST..  PHILA. 


_  WALLS 

Better  Silage! 

The  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo  makes 
good,  succulent  silage  and  keeps 
it  better  because  of  its  exclusive, 
three  wall  construction  with  frost 
resisting,  water  proof, 
"Silo  felt"  between  outer 
and  inner  walls. 

When  you  buy  a  Craine  yoa 

Set  greater  strength,  dura- 
bility and  better-kept  ailage. 


yi"kV 


5RAIN[J 


Serxd {or  our  catalog  r\owt 
Ita  worth  doHtra  to  you! 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

OX  No.230  Norwick,N.^ 


CRAINE  ^sSk^L^  SILOS 

THE   SILOS  OF  CIANT  STRENGTH 


COOL    YOUR    MILK 


IMIIL 

I  to  40  evma  »n  boor-;  — , 
DotMac  tolMtmU.  Ewl         _ 

"  SO  Days  TrfaK- 


(tb*  eyw». 
10  !•« 


.„    .—    OqmrmiiU«"Ca«fc 

•r  laof  Tann«--a  VMrta 

Write    for    F«l« 

iK,     "How    to    JudM 

lllkars".   Get  rmn   iwwl 


It  41  hit  lM|« 


Tnsure  your  prof- 
its —  save  time. 
Eventually  you  will 
use  a  REID  Cooler 
—highest  quality— 
your  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Com- 
plete information 
for  the  asking. 
Manufacturers  for 
the  Dairy  Industry 
for  FIFTY  Years. 


».  H.REIO  CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

etTH   ST.    AND   MAVERFORD   AVE..    PHILADELPHIA 


'Most  any  wet  day  when  a  farmer 
can't  do  much  else  is  a  good  day  to  drive 
fence-posts. 


Mention  the  MUk  Prodecers*  Review  When 

Writing  Advertisers 
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EXHAUST  PIPE 
PULSATION  PIPE 
VACUUM  PIPE 

N?  37 
PULSO  PUMP 


MILKER  UNIT 
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Announcing^  the 


DE  LAVAL 

Junior  Milker  Outfit 

For  Milking^  Small  Herds 


OWING    to    the    remarkable    success    which    De 
Laval  Milkers  have  attained  during  the  past 
nine  years  in  saving  time  and  labor,  increasing 
the  production  of  milk  and  improving  its  quality,  as 

well     as     eliminating     the     ^ 

drudgery  and  dislike  of 
hand  milking,  there  has 
arisen  a  widespread  Re- 
mand for  a  De  Laval 
Milker   for  milking   small 


u^ 


.* 


herds. 

In  response  to  this  de- 
mand, the  De  Laval  Jun- 
ior Milker  Outfit  has  been 
designed  and  is  now  offered 

to     small     herd     owners. 

Every   user  of   this   outfit 

can  expect  exactly  the  same  satisfactory  results  as  the 
thousands  of  other  De  Laval  Milker  users  in  this  and 
all  dairy  countries  of  the  world  arc  obtaining 
for  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  operation  as  the  regular 


W75.00 

fos>the  Complete  OutAt  as  ^hown  above   (except  piping) 
consisting  of 

1  No.  37  Pulso-Pump 

1  Jttiior  Trap 

1  Vaca^  Controller 

1  Complete  Milker  Unit 
And  enough  hangers  and  cocks  for  a  10-cow  installation. 

Capable  of  operating  2  units  within  a  60  ft.  installation. 

*  Slightly  higher  on  Pacfic  Coast  and  in  Western  Canada. 


De  Laval  Milker  and  differs  only  in  that  it  has  a  Pulso- 
Pump  and  Trap  of  smaller  capacity. 

The  De  Laval  Junior  Milker  is  sold  complete  with 
one   standard   De   Laval   Unit   and   enough   hangers 

and    cocks    for    a    10-cow 

installation.  It  is  de- 
signed, however,  to  oper- 
ate two  standard  De  Laval 
Milker  Units  when  so  de- 
sired, with  an  installation 
not  exceeding  60  feet  of 
pipe,  and  will  milk  as 
many  cows  as  can  be  stan- 
chioned within  these  limits. 
This  outfit  can  be  oper- 
ated by  a    M    hp.   electric 


motor  or  a    1 3^   hp.   gas- 
oline   engine,    making    it    economical    in    operation. 
At  any  later  date  should  the  owner  of  such  outfit  in- 
crease his  herd,  the  capacity  of  the  milker  can  always  be 
enlarged  accordingly,  at  comparatively  small  expense. 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  for  full  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
the  history,  principles  and  practices  of 
the  co-operative  movement  will  be  treatt  d 
intensively  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
authorities  in  lectures,  discussional  class 
groups,  round  table  talks,  etc.,  at  the  first 
summer  session  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Co-operation,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, July  20th  to  August  15th. 

The    Institute 
had     its     origin 
among    the    co- 
operatives    who 
were  seeliinc:  for 
a  greater  know- 
ledge     of      co- 
operative endea- 
vor    and     who 
hope      by      the 
studies     offered 
by  the  Institute 
to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter   understan.l- 
ing  of  co-opera- 
tive methrds  as 
laid    down    and 
practiced  by  the 
various      out- 
standing      c  o  - 
operatives  —  as- 
sisted    by      the 
United     States 
Department     of 
Agriculture  and 
the  various  state 
colleges    to- 
gether with   the 
practical      men 
from     co-opera- 
tive      organiza- 
tions. 

A  special  ap- 
peal is  made  to 
the  farmers 
themselves  who 
may  attend  any 
one  of  the  gen- 
eral lectures, 
without  cost,  so 
that  they  may 
be     better     In 


ence  thus  far  accumulated  an'' 
leaders  and  workers  who 
serve  the  future  needs  of  tl. 
There   will    he    a    four   we». 
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which   was   briefly  outlined  in 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Rev-ew. 

A  special  library  of  the  co-operative 
movement  is  being  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
wliere,  under  the  direction  of  a  compet- 


■^        .1   inspection  trips  to  nearby 
^  districts,  where  fruit,  vegetables, 
..y,  poultry,  live  stock,  grain,  etc.,  are^ 
produced. 

The  Dairy  Program 

Milk  distribution  has  been  developed  to 
;i  higli  degree  of  efficiency  in  tiie  Phila- 
delphia area.  Abnut  half  of  the  fluid 
iiiiliv    supply    v.f    that    city    comes    from 


college  HALL-UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Where  Sessions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  Will  Be  Held 


^ 


formed  on  (1)  General  marketing  pro- 
grams, (2)  co-operative  movement  m 
other  countries,  and  (3)  the  relationship 
of  co-operative  marketing  to  individual 
production  methods  on  the  farm. 
What  the  Institute  Will  Do 

The  Institute  offers  a  source  from 
which  members,  employees  and  officers  of 
co-operative  marketing  organizations, 
teachers  of  marketing  in  universities  and 
colleges,  public  marketing  officials,  private 
and  public  research  workers  as  well  as 
the  interested  producer  of  farm  products, 
may  be  able  to  secure  training,  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  will  be  ponied 
for  mutual  benefit  and  the  advancement 
of  sound  co-operation  . 

The  Institute  will  serve  to  clarify 
thought  concerning  the  real  goal  of  co- 
operative endeavor;  to  analyze  the  experi- 


ent  librarian,  it  will  be  available  for  re- 
search work. 

Where  the  Institute  Will  Be  Held 

The  Institute  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia, during  this  session,  which  has  given 
class  room  space  and  certain  privileges 
in  the  way  of  dormitories  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  held  during  the  last  four 
weeks  of  the  summer  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Students  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  special  courses  in  either  the 
Institute  or  the  Summer  School, 
Market  Inspection  Trips 

An  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of 
the  Institute's  program  will  be  the  in- 
spection trips,  which  will  be  made  to  a 
wide  variety  «>f  marketing  activities  in 
and   near   Philadelphia.     This  plan   may 


within  an  area  of  the  50-60  mile  zone, 
Itoth  rail  and  motor  truck  transportation 
being  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  and  mod- 
ern distributing  plants  for  fluid  milk  and 
many  interesting  methods  of  distribution 
can  be  studied. 

The  Philadelphia  market  demands  a 
high  grade  of  manufactured  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  per  capita  consumption 
is  high  and  tie  public  demands  a  good 
quailty  of  both  butter,  milk  and  ice 
cream. 

Philadeli)hia  is  an  important  consum- 
ing market  for  poultry  and  eggs,  as  well 
as  being  a  large  -distribution  point  for 
nearby  cities. 

Large  cold  storage  warehouses  are  also 
located  in  the  city,  adapted  for  the  stor- 
age of  dairy  products  as  well  as  poultry, 
eggs.  etc. 


The  entire  dairy  i)rogram  has  been  de- 
veloped so  as  to  cover  a  very  broad  scope. 
The  lectures  offered  will  be  by  outstand- 
ing authorities  in  each  branch  of  the 
industry,  representing  all  kinds  of  co- 
operative milk  marketing  associations. 

The    following    groups    will    be    given 
]iartieular  attention:  The  Pooling  System, 
Basic  and  Surjjlus  Plans,  Direct  Producer 
to  Consumer  Service,   Authoritative  stu- 
dies  of  prod\ic- 
tion,     and     con- 
5»iinpti(m  on  the 
basis  of  surveys 
conducted. 

In        carrying 
out    this    broad 
program,      lec- 
tures    will     be 
made       among 
others     by     Dr. 
Clyde  L.    King, 
an  authority  on 
milk  production 
and        distribu- 
tion; H.  D.  Al- 
lebach,      Robert 
W.     Balderston, 
Robert  F.  Brin- 
ton,  C.  I.  Cohee, 
F.   M.  Twining, 
ind     others     of 
the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'     As- 
iociation       and 
Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State   Dairy 
Council     officers 
and   staff   mem- 
bers. 

National    Dairy 
Trade  Con- 
ference 
A        national 
trade  conference, 
participated     in 
by         various 
branches  of  the 
dairy     industry, 

the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation. 

This  decision  was  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Dairy 
Federation  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  trade  conference  will 
he  held  during  either  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  the  session. 

This  conference  will  deal  with  a  num- 
ber of  questions  where  there  is  a  mutua- 
lity of  interests  as  between  the  co-opera- 
tive associations  which  sell  milk  and  its 
products,  and  fluid  milk  and  cream  dis- 
trihuti(m,  the  wholesale  jobber  of  butter, 
cheese  and  manufactured  milk,  retail 
stores,  concerns  engaged  in  advertising 
dairy  products  and  the  dairy  farm  and 
dairy  trade  press. 

Qualifications  for  Admission 

There  are  no  entrance  requirements  for 
(C  >ntinued  on  page  9) 
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SOME  NEW  UWS  ENACTED  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  ACTS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN 


NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  LAW 
APPLIES   ONLY  TO   SALE   OF 
WHOLE  MILK  IN  BOTTLES 

Must  buttermilk,  cream  and  mixed 
drinks  made  largely  from  milk  be  served 
in  hotels,  restaurants,  lunch  rooms, 
fountains,  anc"  drinking  cars  in  bottled 
form  under  the  provisions  of  tiie  new 
milk  container  law? 

Hundreds  of  inquiries  of  this  nature  are 
being  received  by  James  Foust,  director, 
bureau  of  foods  and  chemistry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Departnu-nt  of  Agriculture,  since 
the  law  regulating  the  serving  of  milk 
for  drinking  purposes  was  passed  by  the 
recent  Legislature.  Mr.  Foust  explains 
tiiat  the  law  does  not  proliibit  tiie  sale 
and  serving  of  cream,  skimmed  milk  or 
l)uttermilk  from  bulk  if  the  same  is  pure 
and  wholesome  nor  d  les  it  i)roliibit  the 
sale  by  glass  of  mixed  drinks  at  soda 
fountains. 

The  law  api)li»'s  only  to  whole  milk 
served  for  drinking  purposes.  Such  milk 
must  be  served  in  the  bottle  in  which  it 
is  supi)]icd.  Tiie  law  became  effective 
May  25,  192.5  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  started  rigid  enforcement. 

The  original  package,  Mr.  Foust  ex- 
plained, is  the  bottle  of  other  "similiar 
original  container,"  such  as  a  paper  or 
glass  bottle  or  those  made  from  any 
material  should  they  be  perfected  in  the 
future,  in  which  the  whole  milk  is  de- 
livered to  the  hotel,  restaurant,  lunch 
room,  fountain  or  dining  car,  and  served 
from  such  container  directly  -to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  various  sections  of  the  new  bill 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Milk  for  drinking  purposes  must 
be  served  in  the  bottle  in  which  it  is 
supplied  to  the  eating  place,  it  being  un- 
lawful to  serve  milk  to  patrons  from  a 
bulk  supply. 

2.  The  milk  served  must  comply  with 
the  standards  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

8.  The  law  does  not  prohibit  the  pur- 
chase of  milk  in  bulk  for  uses  other  than 
for  serving  patrons  for  drinking  purposes. 

4.  The  law  does  not  prevent  the  sale 
or  serving  of  cream,  skimmed   milk  or 


buttermilk  from  bulk  if  the  same  is 
l)ure  and  wholesome. 

5.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  the  s  ile 
of  mixed  drinks  at  soda  fountains. 

(i.  Anyone  violating  this  law  is  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  tiian  $25  nor 
more  than  $50  or  imprisonment  of  not 
kss  than  30  days  and  not  more  than  90 
(lays  or  both. 

7.  The  law  went  into  eifeet  May  25, 
1925. 


House  Bill  No.  405  relates  to  extension 
of  the  open  seas»n  and  other  measures 
designed  to  curb  the  destruction  of  pro- 
l>erty  by  wild  life.  Persons  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  such  damage  should 
secure  copies  of  the  above  two  acts  and 
become  familiar  with  their  numerous 
p.rovisions. 


FERTILIZER  LAW  AMENDED 
Important  Provisions  of  Laws,  Relating 
to  Agriculture  Amended  by  the  Re- 
cent Pennsylvania  Legislature 
(House  Bill   No.  484.     Act   No.  83) 
An  .nucndment  to  the  State  fertilizer 
l;.w  of  1909  was  adojited  by  the   recent 
legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  V.n- 
chot.     This  law,  efftclive  January  1,  192(), 
l»rohibits  the  sale  in  Pennsylvania  of  any 
nii.xcd  fertilizer  or  mixture  composed  of 
two  or  more  ingredients  containing  less 
than  14  per  cent,  of  total  plant  food.     It 
likewise  provides  that  no  commercial  fer- 
tilizer shall  be  sold  which  contains  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  ammonia,  one  per 
cent  of  availble  phosphoric  acid  or  one 
per  cent  of  water  soluble  potash. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  numi)er  of 
brands  of  mixed  fertilizer  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  farmers  will  find  it  less  con- 
fusing to  make  purchases.  Still  another 
feature  is  the  fact  that  the  law  as  amend- 
ed will  enable  farmers  desiring  to  pur- 
chase fertilizer  for  'tobacco  to  Iwive  the 
assurance  that  such  special  brands  will 
not  include  potash  in  the  form  of  chlor- 
ides. This  is  extremely  important  since 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  potash  in 
the  form  of  chlorides  in  fertilizer  injures 
the  burning  quality  of  tobacco. 


STEALING  FARM 

PROPERTY  IS  LARCENY 
(Senate  Bill  No.  1242,  Act  No.  259) 
The  Nortcm  bill  which  declares  it  to 
be  larceny  to  steal  property  growing  on 
the  land  of  another  has  been  signed  by 
Governor  Pinchot.  The  act  states  that 
"if  any  person  not  being  the  present 
owner  thereof  shall  wilfully  and  unlaw- 
fully steal,  take  or  carry  away,  or  be 
engaged  in  stealing,  taking  or  carrying 
away  any  kind  of  property  whatsoever, 
growing  or  being  on  the  land  of  another, 
every  such  person  so  offending  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  guilty  of  larceny 
and  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  and 
to  undergo  imjjrisonment  by  separate  or 
solitary  confinement  at  labor  not  exceed- 
ing three  years." 


l)aying  for  milk  or  cream  regardless  of 
the  method  of  settlement,  is  required  to 
bold  a  permit  for  each  and  every  place 
where  milk  or  cream  is  received  by 
weight  or  measure.  The  former  law 
limited  this  practice  to  those  factories  or 
individuals  which  purchased  on  the  basis 
of   butterfat  contents.     The  present  law 

iiucs     iiui    tiinjiy,    iiuwcvcr,     lu    iiiuiyiv»uio 

buying  milk  or  cream  for  private  use  or 
to  producers  buying  milk  in  emergencies 
to  make  up  their  regular  supply  or  to 
hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  rail- 
road dining  cars  or  drug  stores. 

This  bill  becomes  eflFective  August  6, 
1925. 


GAME  DAMAGE  LEGISLATION 

Several  laws  were  enacted  by  the  re- 
cent legislature  relating  to  damage  done 
by  wild  life  to  growing  crops.  Act  No. 
67  (House  Bill  No.  675)  makes  provisions 
whereby  the  Commonwealth  may  co- 
operate with  individuals  in  building 
fences  to  protect  farm  crops  and  fruit 
orchards  against  damage  from  wild  deer. 


LICENSES  FOR  MILK 

WEIGHERS  AND  SAMPLERS 
(Senate  Bill  959,  Act  290) 

Persons  weighing  and  sampling  milk 
jind  cream  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  butterfat,  the  same  as 
those  making  the  test,  must  be  licensed 
and  certified  according  to  provisions  in 
a  law  just  enacted.  The  former  law 
enacted  in  1919  provided  only  for  certi- 
fied testers.  The  new  law  provides  that 
every  person,  assocition,  co-partnership 
of  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  milk  or  cream  on  the  basis  of  or 
in  any  way  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  butterfat  contained  shall  have  the 
sample  taken  either  by  a  licensed  tester 
or  by  a  person  licensed  or  certified  to 
weigh  and  sample  milk  and  cream. 

Another  change  in  the  1919  law  has 
been  made  whereby  every  creamery, 
shipping  station,  milk  factory,  cheese 
factory,  ice  cream  factory  or  milk  con- 
densry  or  persons  receiving,  buying  and 


INSECTICIDE  ACT  AMENDED 
(House  Bill  No.  378,  Act  No.  98) 

.Ml  persons  manufacturing  insecticides 
of  fungicides  in  Pennsylvania  or  import- 
ing the  same  into  the  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reselling  must  register  and  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  certi- 
fied statement  of  each  brand  of  this  ma- 
terial, according  to  this  Act  which  is  an 
Amendment  of  an  act  approved  in  1917. 

In  addition  to  registration  the  i>erson 
must  i)ay  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  kind  or 
brand  of  material  registered.  Where 
more  than  five  brands  are  registered  an 
additional  fee  of  $1  for  each  brand  is 
required.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  refuse  to  register  any 
brand  of  insecticide  or  fungicide  and  he 
may  revoke  any  registration  when  it  is 
found  that  the  material  is  adultered, 
misbranded  or  to  have  little  or  no  value 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Fines  of  not 
less  than  $26  or  more  than  $200  are  pro- 
vided for  the  first  offense  in  case  of  vio- 
lation of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  becomes  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1926,  and  will  not  prevent  the 
sale  of  insecticides  or  fungicides  in  the 
position  of  dealers  or  selling  agents  at  the 
time  the  act  was  approved. 


LEGAL  WEIGHT  OF 

APPLES  CHANGED 

(Senate  Bill    No.   1137,   Act   No.   186) 
This  Act  changes   the  legal  weight  of 
apples  from  48  to  45  pounds  per  bushel. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  APPROPRIATED 

FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  TUBERCULOSIS  CATTLE  INDEMNITY 


Approximately  $2,349,000  was  author- 
ized by  the  1925  Legislature  and  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Pinchot  for  paying 
indemnities  resulting  from  losses  suffer- 
ed by  farmers  wbo  own  cattle  infected 
with  serious  contagious  diseases,  espe- 
cially tuberculosis.  The  amount  provid- 
ed by  the  1923  Legislature  was  $535,000 
making  a  total  for  the  past  two  sessions 
of  $2,884,000.  In  1921,  $192,965  was 
provided;  in  1919,  $184,731;  and  in  1917, 
$120,000  or  a  total  for  these  three  ses- 
sions of  $497,696. 

The  great  increase  in  appropriations 
for  indemnities  makes  possible  the  con- 
tinuation of  tuberculosis  eradication  on 
a  large  scale.  During  the  pa.st  two  years 
the  area  plan  of  testing  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  which  means  that  all  the 
herds  in  a  township  are  tested  at  one 
time.  This  plan  permits  the  eradication 
work  to  proceed  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  plan  whereby  only  individual  herds 


are  tested  here  and  there.  Once  the 
large  areas  are  cleaned  up,  it  is  exj)ec- 
ted  that  the  State  will  be  relieved  of  in- 
demnity payment    and  yet    continue    to 

iienefit  from  the  clean  herds. 

The  interest  in  eradicating  bovine  tu- 
berculosis   from    Pennsylvania    herds    is 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
according  to  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.     On  May  15,  90  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  herd   owners  in   245   town- 
ships  in   35   counties   had   signed   agree- 
ments and  were  awaiting  for  a  tubercu- 
lin   test  under    the   modified    area  plan. 
During  the  six   weeks   from   April   1   to 
May  15,  herd  owners  in  .54  townships  in 
2.3  counties  signed  up  to  the  extent  of  90 
per  cent,  for  the  test.     In  addition  to  the 
245  townships  the  owners  of  33,579  cattle 
have   filed    application    for   a   test   under 
the     individual     accredited     herd     plan. 
This  plan  is  available  for  those  who  are 
not  located  in  townships  where  the  herd 


owners  in  the  whole  area  desire  the  test. 
At   present,  testing  on    the  area  basis 
is  in  progress  and  will  soon  be  completed 
in   five    townships     in    Erie    County,   six 
townships   in   Columbia  County   and   five 
townships      in      Westmoreland      County. 
.\reas-in  which  testing  has  just  recently 
been  completed,  include  one  township  in 
Beaver     County,    one     in    Blair,    one    in 
Clearfield,  nine  in  Lawrence,  two  in  Mc- 
Kean  and  one   in  Warren.     By  May  15, 
all  cattle  in  Mercer,  Crawford  and  Jef- 
ferson Counties,  had  been  tested  by  the 
area  method  and  similar  work  had  been 
conducted  on  the  area  basis  in  76  town- 
ships of  thirteen  other  counties. 

The  large  ajjpropriation  of  the  past 
Legislative  session  will  prove  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  advancement  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  Keystone  state,  Mr. 
Willits  .says.  Pennsylvania  ranks  third 
among  all  the  states  in  the  value  of  the 
dairy  products,  sixth  in  total  number  of 
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dairy  cows,  but  only  fourteenth  in  the 
number  of  cattle  under  supervision  for 
the  prevention  and  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  funds  which  have  just  been  made 
available   will   permit   the  bovine   tuber- 
culosis eradication  work  to  progress  as  it 
has  in  other  leading  dairy  states.     This 
will    mean    more   efficient   production    of 
milk,    first,    because    of    freedom     from 
disease,     and     second,     because     of     the 
greater  number  of  pure  breds,  especially 
sires,    which     will     be    introduced     into 
disease-free  herds.     It  will  mean  a  more 
healthful  product  for  the  public  as  well 
as  a  better  market  outlet  for  the  dairy- 
men;   the    market    is   expanded   for   the 
breeding  stock  as  well  as  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts.    This  is  shown  in  counties  where 
all  herds  have  been  tested  by  the  active 
demand  for  dairy  products,  grade  dairy 
cows  and  foundation  pure  bred  breeding 
stock. 
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THE  FARMER'S  OBLIGATION  PENN  STATE  COU£GE 

TO  HIS  OWN  COMMUNITY  HOLDS  SUCCESSFUL  CATTLE  SHOW 


An  Outline  of  a  Talk  to  the  Farmers'  Group,  at  Westtown,  May  2,  1925, 

by  William  V.  Dennis,  Prof,  or  Rural  Sociology, 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


PRIZES  AWARDED  THE  WINNERS 


It  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  present  unless 
we  first  get  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
past  conditions  out  of  which  these  prob- 
lems have  to  a  large  degree  grown. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  complex 
xSi-.iof <.<n  '•oiifrontin"  »*>>»'«>l  Amerirp  to- 
day. A  brief  reference  to  three  stages 
in  the  development  of  rural  peoples  is, 
therefore,  appropriate. 

While  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  data 
to  establish  the  three  periods  referred  to, 
the  studies  made  by  Thomas  and  Zna- 
niecki,  of  the  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  by  James  M.  Williams, 
in  New  York  State,  tend  to  confirm  these 
as  general  in  rural  social  development. 

The  first  stage  is  marked  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  custom.  The  individual  is 
subordinate  to  the  group,  and  lives  his 
life  as  an  integral  part  of  the  group.  In 
the  second  stage  there  Is  a  definite  break 
with  traditional  customs,  and  the  growth 
of  individualism.  In  the  third  stage  we 
find  rural  groups  drawing  together  again 
in  new  forms  of  economic  co-operation. 
Here  once  more  the  individual  becomes 
n\ore  or  less  subordinated  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  group.  American  agricul- 
tural communities  have  entered  this  third 
stage,  some  of  them  to  a  very  advanced 
degree. 

It   is   the   farmer  who  has   made  con- 
siderable   progress    in    recognizing   com- 
nnm'.ty  inter-relationships   who   ackn  )W- 
ledges  real  obligations  to  his  c  immunity. 
Perhaps  the  most  evident  of  the.se  obli- 
gations   is    that    he    be    a    g;:od    citizen. 
This  is  easier  to  mention  than  to  fulfill. 
The  faithful  exercise  of  the  franchise,  for 
instance,    becomes    increasingly    difficult, 
and  much  of  our  voting  is  un'ntelligent 
and  haphazard.     In  the  care  and  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  schools,  where  much 
sound  thought  and  active  effort  are  now 
greatly  needed,  those  whose  children  are 
being  trained  in  private  institutions  find 
it  all  too  easy  to  consider  their  local  obli- 
gations met  when  the  school  tax  is  paid. 
Again,   in   obedience   to   law    there   is    a 
challenge  to  the  good  citizen,  especially 
in  these  days  of  serious  laxity   in  this 
great  essential. 

The  second  obligation  of  the  farmer  is 
to  be  a  member  of  his  community,  not  a 
silent  partner.  To  study  the  needs  of 
the  community,  of  all  within  it,  and  to 
concern  himself  with  the  problems  of 
the  group  is  a  present  day  duty  of  special 
importance. 

Probably  no  opportunity  for  service  to 
one's  fellows  lies  closer  at  hand  than  that 
of  using  one's  peculiar  gift  to  the  full  for 
the  community.     The  case  of  a  farmer  in 
Columbia    County    illustrates    this    well. 
He  pos.ses.ses  unusjud  ability  as  a  singer. 
This  talent  he  has  u.sed  to  help  his  neigh- 
bors  for   years.     He   trains   two   church 
choirs,  and  helps  the  high  school   boys 
and  girls   with  their   music,  all   without 
financial   return.       Farmers  with  ability 
to    lead    in    the    Boy    Scouts,    in    nature 
study,  in  teaching  swimming,  in  athletics, 
or  in  canning  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions  for  girls   will    find  an   almost   un- 
touched  field  for  work  and  a  loyal  fol- 
lowing among  the  youth. 

Another  of  the  farmer's  obligations  to 
his  community  is  one  too  commonly 
neglected  in  these  perplexing  transition 
days.    At  a  time  when  the  worthwhile- 


ness  of  farming  is  being  widely  question- 
ed those  most  concerned  are  failing  to 
pass  on  to  the  new  generation  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  privileges  and  the  glory  of 
rural  life.  The  economic  pressure  effec- 
tively silances  most  of  us.  Farmers  need 
to  catch  once  more  the  vision  of  the 
pioneer,  and  to  feel  the  thrill  of  farm- 
ing as  a  career,  then  through  country 
minded  school-teachers,  ministers  with 
adequate  comprehension  of  rural  possi- 
bilities, and  the  power  of  their  own  faith 
and  optimism  reassure  and  inspire  their 
farm  boys  and  girls. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  duty 
now  confronting  farmers  is  that  of  build- 
ing again  the  walls  of  a  vital  religious 
life  among  country  folk.  Unless  we  can 
have  in  rural  communities  a  sincere  re- 
ligion, characterized  in  a  large  measure 
by  unity  in  essentials,  it  is  useless  to 
look  forward  to  a  permanently  satisfy- 
ing agricultural  civilization.  No  amount 
of  subsidizing  from  without  by  powerful 
church  organizations  can  take  the  place 
of  local  effort  and  conviction.  With  over 
30,()00  closed  country  churches  in  the 
United  States,  and  millions  of  rural 
dwellers  outside  of  the  pale  of  any  re- 
ligious influences,  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  real  crisis  in  rural  life. 

The  farmer  will  have  a  large  part,  als), 
in  the  movement  to  draw  together  the 
more  or  less  antagonistic  elements  of 
town  and  country.  Actually  interde- 
pendent to  an  astonishing  degree,  both 
groups  are  in  the  main  moving  along  in 
independent  or  even  hostile  fashion. 
The  only  solution  of  the  complicated 
problems  involving  them  both  lies  in 
mutually  helpful  co-operative  effort. 

Underlving  all  of  this  is,  of  course,  the 
.service  ideal.     It  is  as  true  of  groups  of 
people  as  it  is  of  Individuals,  that  ful- 
ness of  life  may  be  won  only  through 
the    completeness    of    unselfiish    service. 
The  paramount  need  is  for  rural  people 
to  draw  together.     A  people,  "unorgan- 
ized, seem   incapable  of  progress."    The 
more   broadly   trained   a   farmer   is,  the 
more  successful  he  becomes,  the  greater 
becomes  his  obligation  to  give  of  himself 
through  one  type  of  leadership  or  another 
for   the  welfare  of  that  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 


Sweepstake  honors  in  the  fitting  and 
showing  contest  of  the  third  annual 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Dairy  Ex- 
position, Saturday,  May  9,  went  to  G. 
W.  Huggler,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  exhibitor 
of  Xenia's  Oxford  Maid,  beautifully  fitted 
and  admirably  shown  Jersey  cow,  given 
to   the  college   by   L.   B.   Carter,  Titus- 
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For  his  fitting  and  showing  supremacy, 
Huggler  was  awarded  four  prizes,  among 
which  were  the  coveted  sweepstakes  sil- 
ver loving  cup  presented  by  the  college 
Dairy  Husbandry  Club,  and  five  dollars 
in  gold,  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Jersey  Breeders'  Association.  J.  S.  Camp- 
l)ell,  Jr.,  Butler,  Pa.,  was  the  judge. 

Pennstate's  Champion  Katydid,  shown 
by  J.  V.  McCahon,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  won 
in  the  Ayrshire  yearling  heifers  class  and 
then  defeated  Keystone  Beckey,  3-year- 
old  heifer  shown  by  H.  V.  Green,  Butler, 
Pa.,  for  the  breed  championship.  Mc- 
Cahon was  awarded  five  dollars  in  gold. 


ation  of  Holstein  Friesian  Clubs,  judged 
the  black  and  whites. 

Milk  Scores  High 

In  the  clean  milk  production  contest, 
F.  W.  Sheehan,  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
produced  the  best  sample  in  the  Ayr- 
shire-Guern.sey-Jersey  milk  class.  His 
sample,  scoring  98.9  points  out  of  a  possi- 
M«.  lOft.  was  later  awarded  the  champion- 
ship and  a  prize  of  five  dollars  presented 
by  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Club,  R.  B. 
Dickerson,  Andover,  N.  J.,  produced  the 
best  sample  of  Holstein  milk,  one  scor- 
ing 98.75.  Professors  W.  H.  Martin  and 
L.  W.  Morley,  of  the  college  dairy  hus- 
bandry department  were  the  judges. 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  contest  was 
won  by  J.  V.  McCahon,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
with  a  score  of  320.5  points.  He  was 
awarded  five  dollars  in  gold,  presented  by 
W.  D.  Cope  of  the  dairy  husbandry  fa- 
culty. B.  S.  Weiler,  Warren,  Pa.,  was 
second  best  judge  with  a  score  of  316.3 
points. 


Xenia's  Oxford  Maid,  winner  of  the  grand  championship  over  all  breeds.  G.  W. 
Hugg^^BtT^M^^t,  Pa!,  fitted  and  showed  this  cow  and  won  the  sdver  lovmg  cup 
presented  by  the  Pcnn  SUte  Dairy  Husbandry  Club. 


NEW  JERSEY  STANDARD 

ROAD  SIDE  MARKETS 
Congestion  of  automobile  traffic  in  the 
vicinity  of    farmers'     roadside    markets, 
heretofore,    a   serious    problem    to   State 
police    of    New   Jersey    will    be   largely 
eliminated,     highway     officials     believe, 
through     a      movement     organized     by 
farmers     to      erect     their     stands     ten 
feet    or     more    back    from    the    roads. 
All   proprietors   who    agree  to    locate 
their  stands  as  above  mentioned,  to  keep 
the  place  neat  and  sanitary  and  to  adopt 
certain   business  principles   of  protection 
for  the  buyer,  will  be  given  official  recog- 
nition and  will  be  permitted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture    to  use    the 
term  "N.  J.  Standard  Farmers'  Roadside 
Market."     This  "standard"  sign  will  in- 
dicate to  the  tourist  that  the  farmer  is 
not  only  offering  the  best  quality  of  pro- 
ducts but  that  in   his  new  self-imposed 
regulations,  he  is  co-operating  in  a  mea- 
sure with  the  four  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  health,  police  and  highways. 


presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Association.  George  Schuch- 
man.  Masonic  Home  Farms,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.,  officiated  as  judge. 

Beulah  Wins  First 
The    champion    Guernsey,    Beulah    of 
Farview,  presented  to  the  college  by  C. 
A.  Wright  and  Son,  Canton,  Pa.,  and  the 
mother  of  twin  calves  born  last  fall,  was 
fitted  and  shown  by  J.  S.  Bryan,  Perka- 
sie,    Pa.     He    was    awarded    a   beautiful 
silver  loving  cup,  presented  by  the  East- 
ern Guernsey  Breeders'  Association.    M. 
T.    Phillips,   president   of   the    Pennsyl- 
vania State  Council  of  Agricultural  Or- 
ganizations, Pomeroy,  Pa.,  was  the  judge. 
Penstate  Homestead  Valdessa,  first  in 
the  Holstein   yearling  bull  class,  fought 
his  way  through  keen  competition  to  the 
breed    championship,    led    by    the    able 
hands   of   M.    A.   Farrell,  Waverly,   Pa. 
Kimwar  Pauline  Burke,  2-year-old  heifer, 
shown  by  D,  S.  Keller,  Dawson,  Pa.,  and 
Central    Pennsylvania    Breeder's    Choice, 
exhibited    by    R.    G.    Conelly,   Sunbury, 
Pa.,  were  first  in  their  classes. 

Farrell  received  five  dollars  in  gold, 
presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs,  and  a 
medal,  awarded  by  the  Holstein  Breeder 
and  Dairyman.  G.  H.  Trucknell,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Pennsylvania  Feder- 


G.  M.  Valsing,  Bradford,  Pa.,  won  the 
honors  in  the  mock  auction  sale  for 
sounding  the  bid  nearest  the  appraised 
value  of  the  ten  dairy  animals  offered 
for  .sale.  His  bid  of  $3,075  was  just  $100 
less  than  that  decided  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  fair  valuation  of  the  stock. 

Hear  Prominent  Speakers 
Among  the  prominent  speakers  at  the 
banquet,  which  climaxed  the  exposition, 
were:     Toastmaster  A.  A.  Boriand,  head 
of  the  College  dairy  department;  Dr.  J. 
M.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College;   R.  G.  Bressler,  vice-dean. 
School  of  Agriculture;  J.  M,  McKee,  de- 
puty   secretary    of    agriculture,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;  E.  II.  Quackenbush,  secretary 
of  the   Pittsburgh  Dairy  Council;  J.  L. 
Wyke,  Meadow  Brook  Stock  Farm,  Jean- 
nette,   Pa.;    H.    D.     Allebach,  president, 
Interstate    Milk    Producers'    Association, 
Philadelphia;    James    Foust,   director   of 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry,  De- 
partment    of     Agriculture,     Harrisburg, 
Pa.;   P.  S.  Brenncman,  president,  Dairy- 
mens'  Cooperative  Sales  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh;    J.     S.     Campbell,     Jr.,    Jersey 
breeder,   Butler,   Pa.,   R.   W.  Balderston, 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council;  George  Schuchman,  Ma- 
sonic Home  Farms,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.; 
M.  T.  Phillips,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
( Continued  on  page  11) 
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GRASS  AND  GARLIC 

The  present  season  has,  to  a  marked 
degree,  emphasized  the  willingness  of  the 
milk  producers  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  to  co-operate  in  the  demand  for  a 

better  milk  supply. 

Grass  and  garlic  flavors  in  milk  have 
been  less  prevalent  in  the  milk  during 
the  past  month  or  so,  than  ever  before, 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

While  this  may  not  be  true  in  every 
section  of  the  territory,  those  in  which 
these  flavors  have  been  very  marked  here- 
tofore have  shown  considerable  improve- 
ment, in  some  sections  iiie  rejccliuua  of 
off'  flavored,  garlic  or  grass  flavors,  have 
been  less  pronounced. 

Observance  of  the  Sanitary  Regida- 
tions  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  bet- 
ter supply,  while  a  more  careful  method 
of  open  pasture  feeding  in  the  early 
.spring  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the   condition. 

Investigations  and  experiments  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  developed  some  important  facts 
regarding  the  prevalence  and  control  of 
garlic  flavors  in  milk  and  a  more  careful 
observation  of  the  cows  in  garlic  in- 
fested territories  should  do  much  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  garlic  question  next 
season. 

If  you  have  not  already  read  the  ex- 
tract on  garlic  flavor  in  milk,  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Review,  don't  fail  to  read  it,  or  better 
still,  write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag;ri- 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  ask  for 
Department  Bulletin,  No.  1326,  which  kas 
a  very  complete  article  on  this  6ubJ<|ct. 


Right  at  our  doors  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  summer  edu- 
cational program  of  the  first  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation,  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Institute  is  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  cooperatives  of  the  United 
States  and  will  aflford  those  interested  a 
means  of  obtaining  first  handed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  methods  along  which 
co-operation  has  been  developed. 

Lectures  by  representatives  of  the 
leading  co-operative  marketing  officials, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  sem- 
inars, round  table  talks,  etc.,  will  give 
you  the  broadening  knowledge  necessary 
to  keep  your  organization's  development 
along  safe  and  sane  lines. 

Co-operative  endeavor  is  here  to  stay. 

If  you  arc  interested  in  the  co-operative 
marketing  of  milk,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  farm  products,  no  better  means  of 
broadening  your  knowledge  can  be  of- 
fered than  that  afforded  by  attending 
this  great  educational  course. 

A  week  or  two  spent  at  any  one  of  the 
special  topics  offered  for  study  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  you  In  moulding 
your  future  policies. 

Farmers  in  this  territory  may  never 
again  have  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation  so  close  to  their 
homes  and  should  make  a  special  effort 
this  summer  to  participate  in  this  great 
educational  movement. 

Full  details  are  printed  on  page  one  of 
this  issue. 


A  BALL  PITCHER'S  TOAST 

TO  THE  MILK  PITCHtR 

A  milk-for-health  film,  being  made  jby 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ,features  Walter  Johnson,  pltcber 
for  the  1924  World's  Champions,  as  a 
perfect  example  of  what  the  milk  pitcher 
does  for  the  baseball  pitcher.  This  part 
of  the  picture  was  made  just  prior  to  the 
opening  game  of  the  1925  season  at  the 
American  League  Park,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

On  this  occasion  the  idol  of  the  fans 

said  to  Miss  Jessie  M.  Hoover,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying,  "I  am  a  native  of 
Kansas;  was  born  on  a  farm  between 
lola  and  Humboldt.  My  real  home  is 
Coffeyville,  Kansas.  When  I  was  grow- 
ing up  we  had  lots  of  cows  on  our  farm 
and  we  all  drank  milk.  I  drink  it  now 
when  I  can  get  it  good  and  clean.  It  is 
good  for  baseball  players,  especially  in 
the  morning  and  evening.  I  never  take  it 
just  before  going  onto  the  field,  but  it  is 
fine  after  the  game.  Of  course,  we  never 
eat  food  just  before  taking  violent  exer- 
cise. That  is  the  reason  we  d  n't  take 
milk — for  milk  is  a  food.  I  have  four 
children  and  they  all  drink  milk.  Mrs. 
Johnson  sees  to  that.  My  oldest  is  a 
boy  of  9." 

"We  all  noticed,**  said  Miss  Hoover, 
"his  fine,  strong  straight  teeth;  his  clear, 
blue  eyes,  and  his  healthy  skin,  an.l  Ih-! 
strong  straight  posture  of  his  muscular 
body." 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
While  the  general  market  for  fluid  milk 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory  has  held 
its  own  during  the  past  month,  we  are 
in  a  season  of  the  high  production  for 
the  year. 

From  mid- May  to  mid- June  produc- 
tion is  usually  at  the  peak  level  for 
the  year.  Cows  go  on  pasture,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  result  is  a  large  increase  in 
production. 

The  larger  dealers  usually  absorb  this 
natural  increase,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Some   of    the   smaller    buyers,    however, 

I „    u^.n    tnUnnrjnn    tVi«»    iisiinl    nrarticft 

of  asking  producers  to  hold  back  one  or 
more  days  milk  each  week  during  this 
flush  period. 

Consumption  appears  to  be  on  a  fairly 
even  basis,  but  will  show  some  shrink- 
age as  the  vacation  season  approaches. 

In  a  few  cases  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  have  shown  a  little  sign  of 
unrest,  not  so  much  probably  in  view  of 
their  supply,  but  rather  that  of  reflected 
conditions  in  other  manufacturing  sec- 
tions, where  slighlty  lower  prices  pre- 
vail. 

The  butter  market  during  May  was 
more  or  less  fluctuating.  The  price  of 
92  score  solid  packed  butter  in  New 
York  City,  early  in  the  month,  was 
42Jc.  a  pound.  In  mid-month  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  44c.  and  then  declined  to  41  ic. 
at  the  close  of  the  month. 

Production  has  been  on  a  somewhat 
heavier  basis.  On  May  23  holdings  in 
public  warehouses  were  estimated  at  2,- 
510,280  pounds,  as  compared  to  5,807,- 
452  pounds  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Early  in  May  holdings  were  at  a  low 
level,  showing  that  butter  was  going  di- 
rectly into  consumption,  but  during  the 
month  these  stocks  have  increased  to  a 
cojtisiderable  degree. 

_Indicaitons  now  point  toward  larger 
supplies  but  there  have  been  no  heavy 
purchases  as  yet  for  storage. 


National  Dai  ry  Show 

INDIANAPOLIS 
October  10-17,  igij 


lOl 


OLEOMARGARINE  PRODUCTION 
Producers  of  oleomargarine  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  break  down  state 
reuglations  concerning  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature — which 
would  practically  annul  its  effect  and 
later  a  compromise  was  offered  retain- 
ing the  regulations  but  cutting  the  license 
fee  In  half.  The  bill  failed  of  passage  in 
the  House. 

The  latest  government  statistics,  show 
the  following  comparisons,  in  pounds,  on 
which  taxes  were  paid. 

COLORED 
1925 

March    870.461  lbs. 

April    884.102  lbs. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 
The  1926  National  Dairy  Show  will  be 
held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  10th 
to  17th. 

Plans  are  now  well  under  way  for  an 
exposition  that  will  be  far  in  advance  of 
any  previous  show.  The  facilities  for  the 
exposition,  at  Indianapolis  ^re  better,  it 
is  said  than  at  any  of  the  previous  exhi- 
bition grounds  where  the  show  has  been 
held. 

Full  details  will  be  available  at  an  early 
date— in  the  meantime  begin  making  your 
plans  to  alcnd  the  1926  show  now. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Association,  will  be  held 
at  Its  headquarters  in  the  Boyertowti 
Building,  1211  Arch  Street,  Phlladelrhia 
on  Monday,  June  29th,  at  9.80  A.  M. 
Standard  Time. 


1924 

1,077.588  lbs. 
931,220  lbs. 


March 
April 


UNCOLORED 

1925  1924 

.19,254,260  lbs.      22,267,340  lbs. 
.16,206.192  lbs.       19,151,680  lbs. 

Efforts  of  the  Institute  of  Oleomargar- 
ine Manufacturers  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  In  their  continued  fight 
to  escape  from  the  proper  restrictions  of 
national  and  state  laws  providing  for  the 
Inspection  and  control  of  their  Industry, 
was  very  properly  suppressed  at  the 
recent  chamber  meeting. 

At  the  closing  session,  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  22,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
ITnited  States  of  America  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee and  referred  the  matter  of  state 
legislation  regarding  margarine  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  with  a  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  careful  study  by  the 
appropriate  departments  of  the  chamber 
before  there  Is  any  attempt  to  define  a 
policy  for  the  chamber  on  this  subject. 


QUALITY  CONTROL 

DEPARTMENT 

Report  as  of  May  29th,  J925 

Number  permanent  permits  issued.  4,621 
Number  temporary  permits  issued  16,64« 
Number  of  inspections  made  up  to 

May  23rd 28,500 

In  one  day  during  the  past  month  76 
permanent  permits  were  Issued,  all  these 
producers  shipping  to  one  dealer. 

The  total  number  of  permanent  per- 
mits Issued  numbers  over  26  per  cent  of 
the  producers'  holding  temporary  per- 
mits. 

During  April  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment  made   the   following  record. 

Number  sediment  test  made T61 

Inspections    2,680 

Meetings * 

Attendance  at  meetings  406 

Motion  pictures  shown * 

Number  of  miles  traveled 76,700 


FARM  LABOR  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  fupply  of  farm  labor  In  New  Jer- 
sey, un<'.r  date  of  May  21st,  Is  estimated 
at  UO  per  cent  of  normal  and  the  demand 
at  95  per  cent  of  normal,  making  a  po- 
tential farm  supply  94.8  per  cent,  of 
normal,  as  compared  with  95.7,  the  April 
potention  supply;  97.8,  the  potential  sup- 
ply ia  Murch  »nd  82.2  on  May  Ist,  1924. 


ic 


li 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


The  basic 
widi  January, 
of  milk  during 

Beginning 
■urplua  plan, 
be  paid  for  on 
20  per  cent, 
a  flat  average 


FHILABELPRIA  SEUJNO  FLAN 

and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
1925.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
October,   November  and  December.   1924. 

with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  ,on  the  basic  and 

Milk  shipped  in  excesa  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 

the  average  New  York.   92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  b«  paid  for  on 

New  York,   92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price  for  the  month. 

IKTEB-STATE  MILK   PB0DUCEB8   ASSOCIATION   PBI0E8 

Prices  are  based  on  8  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  eents  for  oaeh 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  fer  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down.  .    .    ^     „ 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  tho 
following  contribution  and   payments:  ^   .       „         .,   „  ,„„  j,      t^ati  *  \ 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46^4  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts) 
oi  ail  miik  ooughi  iroiu  lueuiiwio  w«   Boiu  AoowC.iwor.,  ,.„,,  .  v     « 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter  State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  quarts)  of 
all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  .     j     ^       ,         u* 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improToment  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  Talue  of  dairy 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


MAY  BASIC   PBICE 

F.  e.  B.  FhUadelplito 

OBADE  B  MABKET  MILK 

Basic  Quantity  Price 

per  100  lb.  per  qt. 

$2.94  6.3 

2.96  6-85 

2.98  6.4 

8.00  0-^5 

8.02  6.6 

8.04  6.5 

8.06  6.65 

8.08  6.6 

8,10  6.65 

3.12  6.7 

8.14  6.76 

8.16  6.76 

8.18  6.8 

8.20  6.85 

8.22  6.9 

8.24  6.95 

8.26  7. 

8.28  7.05 

8.30  7.05 

8.32  7.1 

8.84  7.15 

8.86  7.2 

8.88  7.25 

8.40  7.8 

8.42  7.8 

8.44  7.86 

8.46  7.4 

8.48  7.45 

8.50  7.5 

8.52  7.55 

8.64  7.6 

8.66  7.6S 

8.68  7.7 

8.60  7.7 

8.68  7.75 

8.64  7.8 

8.66  7.86 

8.68  7.9 

8.70  7.»5 

8.72  8. 

8.74  8. 


Test 
per  cent. 
8. 

8.06 
8.1 
8.16 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.85 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.65 
8.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
8.86 
8.9 
8.96 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.85 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.65 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

Wben  milk  is  not  teited,  tho  prio*  f. 
Philadelphia  is  7^  e«nt«  par  quart. 


MAY  BASIC   PBICE 
Country  Beceivlnx  Station 
OBADE  B  MABKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  loeal 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receirinff  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freight  Bates 
100  lbs. 


o.  b. 


MAY  BUBPLUS  PBICB 
F.  O.  B.  FhUadelphia 


<» 


FIELD  MAN  TAKES 

TAKES  NEV  POSITION 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Cook,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  field  forces  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Association, 
since  February,  1928,  having  had  charge 
of  organization  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  has  resigned  and  taken  a  position 
with  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets, 
in  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Cook  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  new  enterprise.  He  carries  with 
him  the  good  wishes  of  his  many  In- 
ter-State friends  for  the  best  of  success 
In  his  new   undertaking. 


Tsst 
psr  eont. 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.36 
8.4 
8.46 
8.5 
8.55 
3.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.76 
3.8 
8.86 
8.9 
8.05 
4. 

4.06 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.26 
4.8 
11.86 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.65 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.86 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Per 
100  lbs. 
$2.20 
2.22 
2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.36 
2.88 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 
2.78 
2.80 
2.82 
2.84 
2.86 
2.88 
2.90 
2.92 
2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
8.00 


Glass  I 


Class  II 


Per 

Per 

*f 

100  lbs 

fl.86 

4.76 

1.88 

4.8 

1.90 

4.85 

1.92 

4.9 

1.94 

4.95 

1.96 

6. 

1.98 

5. 

2.00 

6,05 

2.02 

6.1 

2.04 

6.15 

2.06 

6.2 

2.08 

5.2 

2.10 

5.25 

2.12 

6.8 

2.14 

6.86 

2.16 

5.4 

2.18 

5.45 

2.20 

5.5 

2.22 

5.56 

2.24 

5.6 

2.26 

5.6 

2.28 

5.65 

2.80 

6.7 

2.32 

5.75 

2.34 

5.8 

2.86 

5.85 

2.88 

6.9 

2.40 

5.9 

2.42 

6.95 

2.44 

6. 

2.46 

6.05 

2.48 

6.1 

2.50 

6.15 

2.52 

6.2 

2.54 

6.2 

2.56 

6.25 

2.58 

6.8 

2.60 

6.35 

2.62 

6.4 

2.64 

6.45 

2.66 

Per 
qt. 
4. 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.3 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.65 

4.6 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.9 

5. 

5. 

5.05 
5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.2 

5.26 

6.3 

6.35 

5.4 

5.45 

6.5 

6.5 

5.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 


Miles 
1  to  10 
11  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


incl. 


21 

81 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

800 


.268 

.288 

.808 

.818 

.888 

.843 

.864 

.874 

.889 

.899 

.414 

.424 

.484 

.460 

.460 

.476 

.480 

.490 

.605 

.610 

.520 

.585 

.640 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.676 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Pries 
8%  milk 
2.44 
2.48 
3.41 
2.40 
2.88 
2.87 
2.84 
2.88 
3.82 
^.«1 
2.29 
2.33 
2.27 
2.30 
2.26 
2.38 
2.33 
2.21 
2.80 
2.20 
2.19 
3.17 
3.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.18 
2.18 
2.11 
3.11 


MAY  SXTBPLUS  PBICB 


Test 

8. 

3.05 

3.1 

8.15 

3.2 

8.25 

8.8 

8.36 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

8.6 

3.65 

8.7 

8.75 

3.8 

8.86 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.06 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.8 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.66 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 


At  BecsiTlng 
Class  I 

per  100  lbs. 

$1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 


Stations 

Class, 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


.76 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.88 
1.90 
1.93 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.13 
2.14 
3.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.23 
2.24 
3.26 
2.28 
2.80 
2.32 
2.84 
3.88 
3.88 
2.40 
3.43 


Test 
8. 

3.06 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.35 
8.3 
8.85 
8.4 
8.45 
8.6 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.75 
8.8 
8.85 
8.9 
8.96 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.46 
4.6 
4.55 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


per 


n 

100  lbs. 
11.28 
1.80 
1.32 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.73 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.83 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.93 
1.94 
1.06 
1.98 
2.00 
3.03 
2.04 
2.06 
9.08 


SUBPLUS   PBICES 


Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
4%    milk   at   all   receiving   stations 


jmiE  PBIOES 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Oonntry  Stations 

Tho  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
above  for  May  apply  in  June,  ""Jl^ect  how- 
ever, to  change  whenever  warranted  Dy 
market  eondltiona. 


•January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


January 

February 

March 

April 

Hay 


Clean  Milk 

is  Guaranteed  with 


WAjfe    fclA«-'    W6'-» 


1     ', 


"There's  only  one  method  whereby  milk  can  be  strained 
absolutely  clean  and  that  is  by  straining  it  through  ster- 
iliauid  cotton,"  says  the  U.  S.  Governmc.it.  And  that  ia 
the  method  used  by  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer.  Sterilized 
cotton  discs  (cut  by  our  own  patented  process)  are  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  bo  that  all  milk  must  pass 

THR0U<;H  the  cotton.  That's  why  we  Guarantee  this 
strainer  will  remove  ALL  tho  dirt,  or  we'll  refund  your 
money. 

The  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  used  by  the  World's  largest 
condensaries  such  as  Borden's,  Helvetia,  Van  Camp's,  Car- 
nation, Mohawk,  Bowman's,  etc.,  and  by  thousands  of  farm- 
ers everywhere.  Also  used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural 
colleges  and  by  dairies  who  furnish  the  entire  milk  supply 
for  a  number  of  cities. 

«».       .         .  .  ./.  ...     -$    t  o 

your  dealer  to  show  you  one  of  these  strainers,  or  if  he 
hasn't  them,  write  direct  (aiving  your  dealer's  name) 
for  prices  and  circular.    Send  today! 


PURITY  Cot- 
ton   Diaca    are 

made  in  any  size 
from  5V^  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt- 
ers. Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


MAY  BUTTEB  PBICES 
99  Seor*.  Solid  Packed 


PhiUdelphia 

New  York 

Chicago 
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42 
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41 
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44 
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44 
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45 

44 
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48 
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20 

48 
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40   1/2 
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42 

41 

40   1/2 

22 

42 

41 

40   1/2 

28 

42 
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40   1/2 
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41 
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41   1/2 
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MONTHLY   BABIO 

PHICES    OF 

OBADE    B 

OB  MABKET  MILE 

F.  0.  B.  ] 

PhiladelphI 

ft  an4  at  receiving  stations 

in   the 

50 

mile 

lone    at    3% 

butterfat 

^ 

Receiving 

• 

P. 

0.  B.  per     station  50  mile 

quart  Phila.     one  per  cwt. 

1924 

January 

6.35 

2.89 

February 

6.8 

9.87 

March 

6.8 

9.87 

April 

6.8 

9.87 

May 

6.3 

9.87 

June 

6.8 

9.87 

July 

6.3 

9.87 

August 

6.8 

9.87 

September 

6.3 

9.87 

October 

6.8 

9.87 

November 

6.3 

9.87 

December 

6.3 

2.87 

1925 

January 

6.8 

2.87 

February 

6.3 

2.87 

March 

.. 

6.3 

2.37 

April 

• 

6.3 

2.37 

May 

6.3 

2.87 

Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built 
just  like  the  big  Chester  Factory 
Milk  Cooler,  with  seamless  copper 
tubes  and  brass  manifolds.  Will 
stand  150  pounds  pressure.  Easy 
to  clean.  Cools  within  two  degrees 
of  water.  Very  reasonably  priced. 
Made  in  four  sizes. 

Send  for  our  new 
catalog 

Oct  a  copy  of  the  new  Chester  Milk 
Producers'  Catalog.  It  Is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Keep  It  on  hand  for 
ready  reference.  It  contains  a  fund 
of  useful  information.  Send  for  It 
today — without   obligation   of    conrss. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHESTER  Dept.  I  PINNA. 


1924 

Average  per   month 

Class  I  Class  II 

2,53  2.10 

2.41  2.00 

9.95  1.87 

1.89  1.61 

1.96  1.82 

1.91  

1.81  

1.79  

1925 

Average  per   month 

Class  I  Class  II 

1.92  1.69 
1.91  1.69 
9.96  1.87 


PENNSYLVANIA    PRODUCER 

6.  Duchess  Ina  460025,  a  junior  four- 
old  Jersey  cow  owned  by  W.  L.  Glate- 
felter,  of  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  has  just  been 
awarded  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Sliver  Medal  for  producing,  with 
calf,  648.02  lbs.  of  fat  and  11,646  lbs.  of 
milk  in  860  days.  Ina  maintained  pro- 
duction at  an  even  rate  throughout  the 
test  and  carried  her  calf  for  207  of  the 
860  days. 

This  Jersey  producer  was  first  tested 
in  senior  two-year-old  form  when  she 
yielded  088.50  lbs.  of  fat  in  860  days. 
Her  sire  is  the  Silver  Medal  bull  Pogis 
99th*8  Duke  that  Is  by  the  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver •*Century  Sire,"  Pogis  90th  of  Hood 
Farm,  and  out  of  the  Gold  Medal  cow 
Figgis  02d  of  Hood  Farm.  Ina's  dam  is 
Sophie's  Cora,  a  cow  that  has  four  official 
records  Including  one  of  880.69   lbs.  of 

fat. 

S.  Duchess  Ina  Is  a  doukle  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  great  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm, 
and  she  has  a  truly  remarkable  array  of 
distinguished  ancestors  behind  her. 


SAVE 
MONEY 

Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac- 
tured from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
.  from  convenient 

^^^^         door  front  ladder. 
^^HHn^  If  you  want  a 

^^^^  Silo  get  a  Crasco 

and  save  money. 

Writo  for  full 
information.  \ 

CRAINE  SILO 

COMPANY.  Inc. 

Box  No.  360 

Norwkh,  New  Todc 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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FoM  Can  Strain  Milk  in  Less  Time 
But  Just  as  Thoroughly— 

By  using  a  Home  Clamp  on  your  present  strainer. 
This  Clamp  permits  the  use  of  a  filter  cloth  instead  of 
cotton.  Cptton  swells  and  mats,  forming  a  multiple 
stopper  in  the  bottom  of  your  strainer  which  retards 
the  straining  action.  Filter  cloth  does  not  mat  or 
swell;  the  last  bucket  of  milk  strains  as  quickly  as  the 
first.  It  strains  milk  even  more  thoroughly  than 
cotton. 

How  much  actual  straining  area  is  there  in  the 
bottom  of  your  strainer.?  Usually  only  about  one 
third  the  size  of  the  bottom,  because  of  the  screens  and 
nprfor-ntpH  metal  discs  necessary  to  hold  cotton  or  cloth 
in  place.  By  discarding  these  fittings  and  using  a 
Home  Clamp  you  utilize  the  entire  area  for  straining, 


The  Ordinarij 
Time  WasKtij^ 
Way     ^ 


"The  Quicic 

efficient 

Way 


full 

unclogged 
straining 
surface 


and /only 
oryhvo  t6  strain 


^     filtercloth 

^y-^^oxm  Clamp 
a!  second 


clamped  down  ^  ^^  ^     . 

swollen  and    |     p     — f    jreduced  by 

matted        ?^  K }  ^    JCmeM 

cotton  discs   J     [  iTnTTT?     \P^^  ^^^^^ 

buk  minutes 
b  strain 

and  therefore   reduce   the   straining  time  considerably. 

The  Home  Clamp  fits  around  the  outside  of  your 
strainer,  tightly  holding  filter  cloth  over  the  outlet. 
Every  drop  of  milk  must  pass  through  the  cloth  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  it  leaking  around  rings  or  inside 
clamps.  The  entire  surface  of  the  cloth  is  free  for 
straining  milk.      It  saves  your  time. 

The  Home  Clamp  costs  but  fifty  cents.  Filter 
cloth  for  use  with  this  clamp  and  your  present  strainer, 
cost  75  cents  a  box  of  sixty  pieces.  Get  them  from 
your  receiving  station  or  Association,  or  direct  from  us. 

Ask  for  descriptive  folder  of  this  time  saving  unit. 


Cherry-Bassett  Co. 


2324 Market  St.,  PkiUdelpku 
33  S.  Ckwlcs  St..  Bftltinerc 
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Andlhousands  o/^Dahyttien 
Have  Proved  It/ 

Stop  experimenting  I  Put  yotir  herd 
onaprovenmilkmaker.  Ifyouwant 
more  milk,  and  at  less  cost.  Inter- 
national  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  yotir 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  with 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
SpecialDairyinsteadofanotherfeed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  year!  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense  I  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  Milk 

is  aimple  if  you  uie  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  acientificaUy  proc> 
eased  and  combined  in  proper  proportioiu 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  is  digestible — cows  eat  it  readily.  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
Been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairymen  have 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
willprove  to  you  that  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
—best  for  your  cows — best  for  your  pock- 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
MilU  at  Minnmapoli^JtJfiand Mmmphia 

Lire  Agent*  ^^ggH^^V        ^'^h  2% 

Wanted  '•^^^^\       „  "^P** 

Building 
Malarial 


Do  TOU  Want  t9.50  More  Income  From 
l£ach   of   Your   Cows?     USE 

SOBOS-SO 


WHITE-WASH  YOUR  STABLE 


: 


Those  20  \< 
E)(.tra 


FREE 

Write  for  a 
copy  of  oar 
gretA  book, 
"Feeding 
the  Dairy 
Cow  for 
Profit.** 
It  will  pay 
yoaweO, 


KILFLY 

Rao.  u.  a.  rAT.  orr. 

reirularly  through  the  fly  season  and  In- 
crfase  milk  production  20%.  It  Js 
GUARANTEED  to  keep  cows  free  from 
flieB  or  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
Buy   it   direct   from   us  and   save   money. 

B_  1     gal.     cans I  J0» 

1— IB    gal.     drum »*•"" 

1 — 30    gal.    drum * '•"" 

WE  PAT  THE  POSTAGE  OR  EX- 
PRESS and  ship  C.  O.  D.  If  you  wish. 
ORDER  TODAY  and  get  20%  more  milk 
from  your  cows.  So-Boa-So  Kllfly  More- 
Milk   Folder   free   on   request. 

H.    K.   AIXEN    MFO.    CO.,   INC. 
Carthage,  N.  X. 

TUBERCULIN  TEST  PAVES 

WAY  FOR  PURE  BREI>S 

Results  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  Penn- 
sylvania indicates  that  eradication  work 
paves  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
more  pure  bred  animals  as  well  as  for  a 
more  healthy  herd. 

Figures  recently  secured  from  three 
counties  show  clearly  that  farmers  in- 
crease the  number  of  pure  bred  animals 
in  their  herds  after  the  test  has  been 
made  the  reactors  eliminated.  In  Bucks 
County,  for  example,  where  101  herds 
were  tested,  there  were  911  pure  breds 
before  the  test,  and,  while  188  reacted, 
the  present  herds  have  1197  pure  breds, 
an  increase  of  81.4  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  964  grade  animals 
in  these  herds,  276  of  which  reacted.  The 
present  herds  have  only  897  grades,  a  de- 
crease of  6.9  per  cent. 

In  Washington  County,  the  same  ten- 
dency is  shown.  The  108  tested  herds 
had  1285  pure  breds  before  the  test,  260 
of  which  reacted.  The  present  herds 
have  1486  pure  breds,  an  increase  of  16.6 
per  cent.  The  grades  numbered  1218  be- 
fore the  test,  196  reacted,  and  the  present 
herds  have  986  grades,  a  decrease  of  19 
per  cent. 

Ninety-seven  herds  in  Somerset  County 
show  an  increase  of  17.4  per  cent,  in 
number  of  pure  breds  since  the  tubercu- 
lin test  and  a  decrease  of  2.5  per  cent,  in 
number  of  grades. 


Any  time,  except  in  freezing  weather 
is  a  good  time  to  white-wash  the  cow 
stable  and  other  smaller  buildings  about 
the  farm. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  however, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  clean-up  after  the 
winter. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  requests  for 
"Government  White-Wash." 

The  standard  formula  for  this  white- 
wash is  as  follows: 

1.  To  twelve  gallons  of  water,  add  one 
bushel  of  quick  lime. 

2.  Then  dissolve  two  pounds  of  com- 
mon salt  and  one  quart  of  zinc  sulphate, 
in  two  gallons  of  hot  water. 

3.  Mix  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  to  this 
add  two  gallons  of  skimmed  milk. 

This  makes  a  very  satisfactory  pre- 
po  ration. 

Another  formula  quite  commonly  used 
although  not  so  efficient  as  the  former 
is  made  as  follows: 

Add  ten  pounds  of  quick  lime  to  two 
gallons  of  water  and  let  stand  two  hours 
before  using. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  preparing  your  own  white-wash  a 
number  of  prepared  white-wash  bases 
are  available.  Some  of  these  offer  special 
features,  being  prepared  as  a  white-wash, 
semi-paint  or  disinfectant.  They  come 
in  powdered  form  and  are  easily  mixed 
and  usually  particularly  adaptable  for 
use  in  spraying  machines. 

The  value  of  prepared  disinfected 
white-wash  for  the  stables,  barn,  milk- 
house,  chicken  house,  pig  pen  and  other 
smaller  buildings  is  without  question. 


PROTECT  YOUR  MILK 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  milk 
should  be  cooled  quickly — not  only  to 
safeguard  against  souring  but  also  to 
remove  animal  heat  quickly,  thus  insur- 
ing milk  of  a  pleasing  flavor. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  water 
cooling  must  be  used.  Air  cooled  milk 
or  milk  cooled  in  the  snow  is  never  satis- 
factory- even  though  the  temperature 
be  as  low  as  zero.  In  almost  all  city 
regulations  including  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  Sanitary 
Regulations,  cooling  with  water  every 
day  in  the  year  is  required. 

Provision  siiuuiu  be  luuuc  on  every 
farm  so  that  the  milk  house  (or  spring 
house,  if  a  spring  house  is  used)  contains 
a  tank  of  ample  size  to  properly  cool 
the  milk  or  keep  it  cool  if  cooling  is 
done  over  an  approved  aerator.  Where 
water  is  pumped  into  such  a  tank,  the 
tank  must  necessarily  be  of  such  size  as 
to  hold  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to 
properly  cool  the  milk. 

The  regulations  adopted  for  the  Phila- 
delphia district  require  cooling  either 
by  an  aerator  or  tank  method.  In  using 
an  aerator  there  should  be  a  continuous 
and  abundant  flow  of  cool  water  through 
it,  either  direct  from  the  spring  or  well 
or  from  a  tank  containing  ice. 

When  the  milk  is  cooled  by  immersing 
the  cans  in  a  tank  of  cold  water,  ten 
times  as  much  water  is  needed  as  the 
amount  of  milk  to  be  cooled,  or  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water  for  each  ten 
gallons  of  milk. 

Where  spring  water  is  flowing — as  in 
a  spring  house — only  sufficient  room  is 
needed  to  place  the  cans  in  water,  as 
the  water  is  constantly  being  changed. 
This  would  also  apply  wherever  water 
is  constantly  flowing  through  the  cooling 
tjmk.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
see  that  the  level  of  water  is  always 
above  the  level  of  the  milk  in  the  cans. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  cover 
the  tank  after  the  milk  is  placed  in  the 
water.  A  wooden  cover,  tightly  con- 
structed and  hinged  to  the  tank  so  that 
it  can  be  raised  easily,  is  very  satisfac- 
tory for  this  purpose.  Such  a  cover  is 
a  great  protection  during  hot  weather, 
as  it  will  prevent  the  water  from  becom- 
ing warmed  by  currents  of  warm  air 
passing  over  it,  and  during  cold  weather 
it  is  an  unfailing  protection  against 
freezing. 

Well  water,  pumped  into  a  suitable 
sized  tank,  covered  with  such  a  lid  and 
changed  daily  will  not  freeze.  Thus, 
loss  from  frozen  milk  will  be  avoided,  as 
will  also  losses  from  sour  and  improperly 
cooled  milk  during  the  summer  months. 


An  oil-can,  wrench,  or  hammer  at 
hand  is  worth  two  or  three  in  the  bush — 
or  fence  comer. 


Aunt  Ada's  Axioms:  Because  faith  in 
human  nature  is  such  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  plant  is  just  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  should  cherish  and  foster  it 


BEWARE  OF  THE  HORSE  GYP 

Every  now  and  then  newspapers  print 
carefully  worded  advertisements  of  pur- 
ported private  owners  of  "fine  horses." 
These  advertisements  are  usually  worded 
in  the  most  glowing  style,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  hitch  somewhere — 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  horse, 
purchase  from  a  responsible  party — 
avoid  the  prospective  seller,  if  he  fails  to 
come  out  in  the  open. 

Recently  we  have  seen  some  advertise- 
ments in  the  public  prints  which  we  be- 
lieve would  bear  watching. 


LIME 

Farmers  in  the  State  of  Pensylvania 
bought  429,364  tons  of  lime  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  in  1924.  These  lime  pur- 
chases aggregated  an  expenditure  of 
$3,874,587. 

Approximtely  41  per  cent  of  the  far- 
mers in  the  state  used  lime  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  during  the  year,  the  aver- 
age amount  being  about  five  tons. 
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"A  penny  saved 


Aatomobileequipment.tents, 
cooking  utensilB,  stoves,  ta- 
bleware, QsliinK  tucklt,  guns 
and  rifles.  Axes,  pack-sackB, 
beds,  hammockH,  blankets, 
camp  phonouraphs. cameras. 


1^ 


CLQTH I  NO 


Men's,  women'Bandchildren'i 
clotliinK,  hills,  slioefl.  hosiery 
and  underwear.  Athletic  aij" 
parol,  fishermen's,  hunters', 
and  ridinK  Karmenta. 


IS  a  penny  e^ 


MONEY  saved  by  self-denial  may  be  earned 
with  difficulty,  but  money  saved  by  the 
simple  method  of  buying  the  same  goods  at 
a  lower  price  is  most  easily  earned.  It  is  just 
so  much  clear  profit  to  you. 

Sears  Roebuck  prices  save  pennies  and 
dollars;  in  time,  many  dollars.  Many  families 
have  dealt  with  The  World's  Largest  Store 
for  thirty  years  or  more.  During  that  time  the 
amount  of  their  savings  by  trading  with  Sears 
has  mounted  to  sums  of  real  importance. 

One  old  customer  writes  that  he  has  saved 
$800  on  the  $3000  worth  of  goods  that  he  has 
bought  from  Sears  Roebuck.  He  is  sure  of 
this,  for  he  has  always  secured  comparative 
prices  before  ordering. 

Sears  Roebuck  goods  are  of  guaranteed 
quality  always.  Your  money  will  be  promptly 
returned  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  any- 
thing you  buy  from  this  catalog. 

Sears.Roel>uck 

and  Co..  Philadelphia 

qheWorUi  &n^SUne<wnsandopentes'ShUmWlSt/}ave]ef^hU5Ma^^ 
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WardruVt-  und  dres.M  trunks 
Steamer    trunks.    Uans   and 
■aiteases  in  leather,  (ibra 
and  Fabrikoid. 


f 


^i\ 


Garden  to<j.H,  lawn  mowers, 
aarden  hone, and  lawnsprink- 
lers.  Fruiiina  shears.  Farm 
implements.  Duiry  and  poul- 
try-keepinn  supplies.  Har- 
ness and  saddlery. 


^^n  less  than  a  day 

your  order  is  on  its  way 


Home  of  The  World'*  t^ 
L»ri»»t  Store. 


Seara  Roebuck  valuea 
and  service  are  bringing 
sogreat  avolumeofbusi- 
ness  to  our  Philadelphia 
Store  that  we  are  adding 
another  ten-atory  build- 
ing in  order  to  maintain 
^  complete  stocks  and  24- 
hour  shipping  service  to 
our  rapidly  Increaaing 
roll  of  cuatomers. 


CanoeH  and  rowboats.  Row- 
boat  motors  tkiuipment  for 
baseball,  tennis.  K"\f,  basket 
ball,  hoxinif.  Hathinir  suits 
foruten, women  and  children. 


Phonoi^raphs  and  records. 
Mandolins,  guitars,  banjos, 
banjo  ukt>s,  accordions,  band 
inBtrum«'nts.  Sheet  music 
and  music  rolls.  Pianos  and 
player  itianaa. 


Send  for  your  catalog  TODAY! 


PRINT  OR  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
IN  PENCIL 

Mail  the  coupon  TODAY 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  and  COMPANY 
4M»  Rooaevelt  Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Send  mid-8ummer  catalog.  *- 


Name 

Post  Office 

State - 

Rural  Route Box  No. 

Street  and  No. 
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Health 


ecipes" 


A  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

Just  the  Thing  for  Every  Housewife 

Containing  methods  of  using 

the  health-protecting  foods, 

milk  and  its  products,  fruits 

and  vegetables 


"Health  Receipts''  has  thirty-six 
colored  illustrations,  and  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  receipts  in  addition  to  seasonal 
menus. 


A  valuabe  recipe  book  for  the  home  kitchen.  Useful 
also  for  teachers  of  cooking  and  home  making.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  retained  as  a  complete  book,  or 
separated  into  forty-five  cards  to  fit  into  a  standard  size 
recipe  box  file. 


Special  Price  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Membership 

25c  Postpaid 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  NOW 


ia  Interstate  Dairy 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


SEASONABLE  LUNCHES 

JUST  WHA  T  YOU  NEED  FOR  A  DA  YS  OUTING 

The  month  of  June  makes  us  think  of  eating  out  of  doors.  Memorial  Day 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  picnic  season.  Everyone  with  a  flivver  or  a  limousine 
starts  out  for  a  cool,  shady  spot  near  a  creek  in  which  the  children  may  wade,  or 
there  may  be  a  swimming  hole  for  the  older  members  of  the  family. 

Thoreau  speaks  of  seeing  people  up  and  down  a  stream,  sitting  in  the  shade 
or  wading  in  the  water — "making  use  of  Nature."  City  dwellers  can  enjoy  the  parks, 
or  make  excursions  into  the  country.  Those  who  live  in  the  country  may  have  ex- 
cursions, too,  there  is  on  every  farm  a  favorite  lane,  a  spot  in  the  orchard,  or  a  cave 
near  the  river  which  is  visited  seldom. 

Whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  there  is  something  very  appealing 
about  having  a  meal  out-of-doors.  Good  bread  and  butter  sandwiches  and  a  glass  of 
cool  rich  milk  are  a  picnic  where  there  is  a  happy  crowd  of  people  and  the  right 
spot.  Thermos  bottles,  fireless  cookers,  and  the  automobile  motor  attachment  have 
made  the  most  elaborate  meal  a  possibility,  but  for  the  picnic  to  be  a  real  one  for 
everybody.  Mother  included,  the  lunch  must  be  a  simple  one  that  is  easy  to  prepare. 

Isn't  it  better  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  out  under  the  trees  than  in  the 
city  watching  even  the  best  parade?  The  lunch  can  be  planned  to  follow  the  color 
scheme  of  the  flag  and  everybody  be  more  comfortable  and  happy. 

The  following  menus  are  suggested  because  most  of  the  necessary  ingredients  are 
grown  on  the  farm.     They  are  easy  to  prepare  and  provide  simple,  wholesome  meals. 

MENU 

Lettuce  and  Onion  Sandwiches 
Date  and  Nut  Sandwiches 
Chocolate  Milk  Shake 
Ice  Cream  Cakes 

At  this  season  of  the  year  chicken  is  a  favorite  with  everyone.  Cold  chicken,  a 
sandwich,  with  a  filling  green  and  crisp,  another  kind  to  satisfy  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  like  sweets,  and  ice  cream,  sounds  like  party  food. 

CHOCOLATE  MILK  SHAKE 
What  could  be  more  delicious  or  more  nutritious  than  a  cool  velvety  milk  shake? 


CHOCOLATE  MILK  SHAKE 
(Made  with  cocoa  paste) 

few  grains  salt 
milk 


1  c.  cocoa 

1  c.  sugar 

2  c.  water 

Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  salt;  add  water,  and  cook  until  a  smooth,  thick  paste  is 
formed.  If  convenient,  allow  to  cook  a  long  time,  30  minutes  or  more,  in  a  double 
boiler  to  improve  the  flavor.    Use  one  tablespoon  of  this  paste  in  one  cup. 

This  paste  can  be  put  in  the  refrigerator  or  a  cool  place  and  kept  for  a  week 
or  more.  Making  a  large  quantity  saves  time  and  fuel.  It  insures  cocoa  of  a  better 
flavor  and  a  food  more  easily  digested  than  when  made  hurriedly. 

SPONGE  CAKES 
Sponge  cakes  are  the  Anishing  touch — a  perfect  end  to  a  perfect  lunch. 

2  tsps.  baking  powder  IJ  c.  flour 

2  eggs  in  cup  and  sweet  cream  to  fill  remainder        1  c.  sugar 

Put  all  together  in  a  mixing  bowl  and  stir  hard  for  five  minutes.  Bake  about 
ten  minutes  in  gem  pans.     Makes  twelve  cakes. 

MENU 

Veal  and  Brain  Croquettes 

Tomatoes  with  Dressing 

Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 

Fruit — Apples  and  Cherries 

Strawberry  Milk  Shake 

Cookies 

The  croquettes  can  be  heated  over  an  open  fire.    They  will  be  especially  popular 

with  those  who  like  sweetbreads.    If  whole  wheat  bread  is  available,  made  into 

sandwiches  it  adds  variety  to  the  lunch.    The  fruit  juices,  made  into  syrup  and 

used  for  milk  shakes  are  great  favorites  with  everyone. 

Veal  and  Brain  Croquettes 

3  c.  veal  \  tsp.  celery  seed 
1  lb.  brains  1  tsp.  onion 

1  c.  bread  crumbs  \  tsp.  pepper 

2  eggs  ,  IJ  tsp.  salt 

Mix  bread  crumbs,  egg  and  seasoning  with  stock  in  which  meat  was  cooked. 
Make  the  mixture  the  consistency  of  batter  and  cook  in  top  of  double  boiler  until 
thick.  Mix  with  meat,  shape,  roll  in  bread  crumbs,  then  white  of  egg,  then  bread 
crumbs  again.    Fry  in  fat,  put  on  brown  paper. 

STRAWBERRY  MILK  SHAKE 

Mix  2  tablespoons  strawberry  syrup  with  1  cup  chilled  milk. 

To  make  strawberry  syrup,  use  one-half  as  much  sugar  as  washed  and  pre- 
par^'i  fresh  strawberries,  water  to  cover.  Cook  until  berries  are  softened,  then  wash 
and  strain  tlirough  cheese  cloth.  Canned  strawberries  or  strawberry  jam  may  be 
used  to  make  strawberry  syrup. 

MENU 
A  menu  for  an  out-door  lunch.    The  main  dish  may  be  prepared  over  a  camp 


fire. 


Komac  Stew  Toast 

Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 

Fruit  Gingerbread 

Milk  Cofifee 


KOMOC  STEW 

1  tbsp.  cornstarch 

4  eggs 

Salt  and  pepper 

crisp  and  brown,  add  onions,  cut   fine. 


^\ 


J 


\  lb.  bacon 
2  onions 

1  pt.  tomatoes 

Cut   bacon   in   small  pieces,   fry  until 
Cook  until  blended,  then  add  tomatoes ;  mix  cornstarch  with  small  quantity  of  told 
tomatoes  add  to  mixture  and  cook  until  it  thickens.    To  this  add  eggs  well  beaten. 
Serve  on  buttered  toast. 

GINGERBREAD 

2  rggs  3  tsps.  cinnamon 
1  c.  sugar  li  tsp.  ginger 

1  c.  nitilasses  1  tsp.  cloves  '^ 
8  c.  flour                                                             \  tsp.  grated  nutmeg 

2  tsps.  stida  1  c.  cream 

Beat  unseparated  eggs  until  light,  mix  with  sugar,  add  molasses.  Mix  and  sift 
dry  ingredients,  alternate  with  sour  cream.  Bake  in  buttered  square  tins  Iff  to  20 
minutes  in  moderate  oven. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  COOPERATION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
persons  who  simply  attend  the  morning 
speaking  programs  and  the  afternoon 
round  table  discussions.  In  the  general 
course  of  study  the  regular  tuition  fee 
of  $6.00  per  week  or  $15.00  for  the  four 
week's  course  will  be  exacted. 

Persons  registering  for  class  groups  and 
desiring  credit  must  present  credentials 
showing  graduation  from  a  standard  high 
school  or  academy  in  the  case  of  under- 
graduate courses,  and  degree  from  a 
recognized  college  or  university  in  the 
case  of  graduate  courses.  Instruclors 
may  admit,  at  their  discretion,  as  stu- 
dents, persons  who  d»  not  possess  these 
formal  requirements,  but  whose  practical 
experience  could  be  regarded  as  a  reason- 
able equivalent. 

Persons  attending  the  Institute  who 
wish  to  be  on  a  regular  study  basis  may 
register  for  one  of  the  regular  class 
groups.  These  are  to  be  in  charge  of  in- 
structors from  various  universities  where 
the  most  advanced  teaching  and  investi- 
gational work  in  co-operation  has  been 

carried  on. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  under- 
takes to  issue  a  certificate  of  college  credit 
to  such  persons   as   complete  this  class 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  respec- 
tive   instructors.    Sections    will    be  pro- 
vided both  for  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate groups. 
Assignment  Work  for  College  Credit 
Students  desiring  credit  should  matri- 
culate  in    the    regular   way   and   pay   a 
fee  of  $5.00  per  week  or  $15.00  for  the 
four-week  term.    They   are  expected  to 
attend  regulariy  the  open  speaking  pro- 
gram  of   the    morning   and    such    round 
table   sessions  in   the   afternoon   as   best 
fit  into  their  individual  lines  of  interest 
or  as  are  assigned  to  them   by  the  in- 
structors in  charge  of  their  group. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  library  read- 
ing will  also  be  assigned  by  the  various 
instructors.  Regular  class  hours  are  ar- 
ranged from  3.30  to  6.30  o'clock  each 
afternoon  except  Saturday.  These  per- 
iods provide  for  the  presentation  of  lec- 
ture material  by  the  instructor  and  or- 
ganized discussion  by  the  students  on 
the  basis  of  material  presented  during 
the  sessions  of  the  Institute  and  the  stu- 
dents practical  experience  in  co-operative 
affairs.  Formal  quizzes  and  exams  will 
be  at  the  option  of  the  individual  instruc- 
tor . 

When  You  Are  to  Arrive 
Persons  who  expect  to  attend  the  In- 
stitute should   make   every  effort  to  be 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  Saturday  preced- 
ing each  week's  work.    This  will   make 
it  easier  on  everybody  in  connection  with 
rooming  facilities  and  registration.    The 
morning  of  July  20  will  be  set  aside  for 
repstration    and    classification    of    late 
comers  at  the  beginning  of  the  session; 
but     the     regular    program     will     open 
promptly  at  1.80  p.  m.  of  that  day  and, 
thereafter,  the  work  will  continue  with- 
out break  as  scheduled.     Persons  arriv- 
ing after  the  first  week  begins  will  be 
registered    as    they   present    themselves; 
but   the  delay   incident   to    such    details 
will  be  a  loss  only  to  those  who  are  at- 
tending.   It    is    therefore    advised    that 
students  come  as  early  as  possible  before 
entering  upon  the  work  they  will  under- 
take. 
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What  Uncle  Sam  says 
about  Pasture  Feeding 


"It  is  evident  that  the  commercial  dairyman 
will  seldom  depend  upon  pasture  alone.  Grain 
should  be  fed  to  heavy  producing  cows  under 
all  pasture  conditions." 

—  U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  743 

"It  is  unwise  to  try  to  save  feed  by  depending 

on  pastxire  alone."  ^\/\risconsin  Special  Circular 

"Feeding  Dairy  Cows." 

Purina  Cow  Chow  fed  on  pasture  is  not  an 
expense.  It  is  economy  Every  poxHid  fed 
th^  summer  saves  a  pound  next  fall  Here  s 
why  the  thousands  of  dairymen  feeding  Cow 
Chow  on  pasture  are  making  extra  money: 

1.  No  summer  slump. 

2.  Healthy  cows. 

3.  Less  feed  m  the  fall.  ,     .  .  , 

4.  More  milk  on  less  feed  next  wmter. 

Use  a  little  Cow  Chow  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  keep  them  going.  Phone  your  order 
to  the  feed  dealer  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Milla  Located  fot  Seme* 


Write  us  for  the 
100-page  Purina 
Cow  Book— free. 


PURINA 


PROTEIN, 


vowdM 


ED 


Every  thistle  cut  this  year  means  a 
lot  less  next  year. 


Unde  Ab  says  when  dollars  begin  to 
get  scarce  is  a  good  time  to  save  'em. 


STABLEMATES  DUPLI- 
CATE PRODUCTION 
Glenchetser  Farms,  Inc.,  Wyebrook, 
Pennsylvania,  have  two  Guernsey  cows 
who  seem  to  be  going  at  a  neck-and- 
neck  gait.  Westbrook  Ultra  Rose  2d 
100769  and  Westbrook  Ultra  Lee  8194T 
both  started  on  yearly  Advanced  Regis- 
ter records  on  December  1,  1  »24.  In  their 
first  month,  the  former  prcjduced  1637.8 
pounds  of  milk  containir  g  92.51  pounds 
of  butterfat,  while  the  iatter  gave  1604.5 
pounds  of  milk  contai  ling  92.10  pounds 
of  butterfat. 


/NAOt 

HAftN 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Writ«  for  Color  Cvds  aDd  Booklot  "Paint  PoiDlors" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.  PHILADELPHIA 
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SCIENCE  IN  REUTION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY    CAHLE 

In  1887  Experiment  Stations  were  established  at  the  several  Agrdulturul 
Colleges.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  making  a  definite 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This  was  the  first  movement,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  place  the  diflFerent  phases  of  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  not  only  to  the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  had  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  East. 
All  our  knowledge  of  Feeds,  their  proper  combmatjon,  and  iheir  effect  on  llic 
milk  flow  (»f  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  result  of  very  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modern  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  residt  of  such  scientific 
experiments.  The  findings  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  w.)rld,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  applied  before  benefits  can  accrue  to  dairymen.  It  re- 
mained for  the  farmers'  own  organization  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
experimental  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  East.  They  were 
the  first  to  use  all  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  available  and  the  first 
to  put  it  to  practical  use  in  making  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  Formula." 

I'here  are  no  secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  of  the  Ingredients 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proportions  that  should  be 
used.  When  scientific  experiments  establish  new  feeding  principles  which  will 
be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Open  Formula  by 
the  farmers'  own  organization. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds.  Buy  co-operatively. 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.  If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  write. 

Pennsylvania  Fanners'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 

817-25  Heed  BuUding  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


Let  GRAVITY 
dotheWORKf 


The  Unadilla  does  away  with 
the  back  breaking  work  of 
tossing  tons  of  silage  out  over 
your  head.  The  air  tight,  water 
tight,  doors  that  cannot  stick  or 
freeze,  have  the  additional  ad' 
vantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  level  of  the  silage! 
You  simply  push  the  silage  out 
—gravity  does  the  rest. 

Door  fastenera  form  a  permanent 
safety  ladder — convenient  and  aecure. 
Hoopt  ore  easily  adjusted  from  thia 
ladder.  No  dangerous  adjusting  from 
easy-slipping  ladders.  Write  today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  for  special  di*> 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Easy  payments  if  desired! 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
*Box  D  Unadills,  N. 


Y. 


Willard 

Stor&.^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  eiESTEl,  PL       ClATEtflLLE,  PA. 
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COOL    YOUR    MILK 


"N 


It  41  hrt 


Tnsure  your  prof- 
its —  save  time. 
Eventually  you  will 
use  a  REID  Cooler 
—highest  quality — 
your  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Com- 
plete information 
for  the  asking. 
Manufacturers  for 
the  Dairy  Industry 
for  FIFTY  Years. 


Coiiii»lete  6ri 


mov  T 

NKN  VO' 


UtoM  eow* ao h«i»--auy.  OmIs 
Dotbloa  tolMtall.  EMrto  dMS. 

10   T«>r   QnarsnU«**Casll 

k     ar  Easy  Tarms-'a  yaar  ta 

pay.    Write    for    FRfl 

Uncle  Ab  says  that  the  first  step  in 
ir/iking  a  thing  come  to  pass  is  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  done. 


JUNIATA  COUNTY 
Tl>e  milk  producers  of  Juniata  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  took  a  distinct  forward 
sU'p  toward  marketing  their  milk  to  bet- 
ter advantage  recently.  In  this  county 
the  market  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 
for  several  years  due  to  the  lack  of  pro- 
per co-operation  on  the  part  of  some  of 

the  buyers. 

After  a  committee  appointed  at  a 
county-wide  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
had  considered  the  matter  for  several 
months,  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
various  locals  ol  tiie  Inter-Sialc  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  recently  call- 
ed in  MifHintown,  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
l)lan  outlined  to  form  the  Juniata  Val- 
ley Dairymen's  Co-operative  Association 
for  the  j)urpose  of  acquiring  land  and 
the  development,  as  the  way  opened,  of 
a  plant  which  would  be  capable  of  col- 
lecting and,  if  necessary,  processing  and 
marketing  of  the  product,  to  be 
done  through  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  The  plan  outlined 
by  the  committee  was  approved  by  these 
officers  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
apply  for  a  charter  and  to  hold  local 
meetings  thrtmghout  the  county  to  ex- 
jilain  the  matter  to  dairymen  and  solicit 
membership. 

These  meetings  were  held  during  the 
week  of  May  11th  to  16th.  The  speakers 
were  largely  representatives  of  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  over  two  hun- 
dred farmers  had  joined  the  new  co- 
(iperative  association.  The  vigorous  co- 
operative spirit  shown  at  these  meetings 
was  remarked  on  by  all  who  attended 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  success  of 
the  movement,  which  will  continue  to 
progress  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  general  office  of  the  Inter-State 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  improve  the  market 
conditions  for  its  members  in  this  lo- 
cality and  is  already  making  plans  to 
co-operate  in  the  development  of  a  mar- 
ket for  the  milk  which  will  be  available 
to  be  handled  through  the  proposed 
plant. 


DAIRYMEN  MEET  AT  DARETOWN 
A  meeting  of  the  dairymen  of  the 
Daretown  New  Jersey  section  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  in  the  Daretown  High 
School  auditorium,  to  discuss  and  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  cleaning  up  their 
herds  in  that  section.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Neil, Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on 
the  value  of  testing  herds  for  tubercu- 
losis. He  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
transmitting  this  disease  to  humans,  and 
the  work  that  the  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities are  doing  in  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

Senator  J.  Gilbert  Borton,  as  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  brought  out  the 
point  that  the  Daretown  section  should 
consider  themselves  honored  by  being 
the  first  and  only  dairymen  in  the  State 
ever  ofl'ered  a  premium  for  cleaning  up 
their  herds.  Mr.  Griscom,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Abbott  Creameries,  explained 
in  detail  the  offer  being  made  by  the 
Abbott  Company.  A.  B.  Waddington,  a 
director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  gave  a  very  valu- 
able talk  on  the  necessity  of  having  your 
herds  tested  for  tuberculosis.  He  point- 
ed out  the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  our  herds  tested. 

After  the  meeting,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
dairymen  in  the  Daretown  section  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
have  their  herds  tested.  (Woodstown  N. 
J.  Monitor-Register). 


k.  H.  REID  CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
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WORLDS  WHEAT 

ACREAGE  HIGHER 
The  wheat  acreage  of  nineteen  coun- 
tries this  year  was  placed  at  132,729,()0() 
acres  in  a  report  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Home,  Italy.  The  same  countries  last 
year  had  an  acreage  of  128,159,000  acres. 


DATES  FOR  TENTH 

PENNA.  STATE  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW  SET 
The  Tenth  Annual  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  will  be  held  January  18  to 
22,  192(),  according  to  an  annoucement 
by  F.  P.  Willits,  Chairman  of  the  Show 
Committee  and  State  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. These  dates  were  fixed  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Harrisbiirg  attended  by 
40  representatives  of  farm  organizations, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
mass  meeting  of  all  organizations  will  be 
held  Tuesday  evening  of  Show  Week  in- 
stead of  Monday  evening  as  last  year. 

Reports  from  the  various  exhibit  com- 
mittees  indicated   plans  for  considerable 
expansiim  in  practically  all  departments 
at  the  next  show.       The  officers  of  the 
Show  Committee  were  re-elected  as  fol- 
lows:    F.   P.  Willits,  Secretary  of   Agri- 
culture, Chairman;   R  .H.  Bell,  Pennsyl- 
vania   State    College,    Secretary;     Miles 
Ilorst,   Eastern   Fiditor,    National    Stock- 
nifin    and    Farmer,    Assistant   Secretary; 
John  M.  McKee,  Deputy  Secretary,  Penn- 
sylvania    Dei)artment     of     Agriculture, 
Treasurer;  Henry  E.  Klugh,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Manager. 


PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 
HOLD  SUCCESSFUL 

CATFLE  SHOW 

(Continued  from  pag«  3) 
vania  State  Council  of  Agricultural  Or- 
ganizations, Pomeroy,  Pa.;  G.  H.  Truc- 
kell,  associate  editor  of  the  Ho'.stein 
Breeder  and  Dairymen,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
W.    F.    Shrum,    president,    Pennsylvania 


Fiqual  parts  of  plaster  of  paris  and 
whiting  mixed  with  water  is  good  to 
repair  cracks  in  walls  before  they  are 
painted  or  papered. 


JAPANESE  BEETLE 
About    June    15    the    Japanese    Beetle 
will  begin  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
districts    of    New    Jersey    and    Pennsyl- 
vania covering  the  beetle  area. 

It  has  been  kn(»wn  to  attack  at  least 
212   different    species    of    vegetation. 

The  beetles  are  strong  fliers  and  are 
capable  of  dispersing  over  considerable 
distance.  The  natural  spread  ranges 
from  five  to  ten  miles  a  year. 

Quarantine  Widely  Extended 

Active  measures  have  been  taken  again 
by  the  Government  this  year,  and  the 
quarantine  has  been  extended  far  be- 
yond that  of  last  year. 

In  New  Jersey,  owing  to  the  general 
spread  of  the  insect  throughout  the 
Cumberland  and  Cape  May  counties, 
the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  is  now  brought  under  quarantine. 
In  the  northern  part  the  quarantine  line 
has  been  extended  to  the  Raritan  River, 
including  the  City  of  New  Brunswick 
and   adjacent   territory. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  regulated  area  has 
been  widened  to  include  a  border  zone 
of  <mly  one  more  township  in  width 
beyond   the   quarantine  line   of   1924. 

In  Deleware,  Wilmington  and  *^^,^)ai| 
townships  of  Christiana  and  New  Castle  -  " 
have    been    brought    into    the   regulated 

area. 

Last  year  the  quarantine  district  cov- 
ered apporoximately  2500  miles.  With 
the  new  regulations  it  is  extended  sev- 
eral   hundred    miles. 

The  control  of  the  movement  of  farm 
products  within  regidated  areas  has  been 
changed  considerably  according  to  the 
recent  quarantine  publication. 

Farm,  garden  and  orchard  products  of 
all  kinds,  nursery  and  ornamental  green- 
house stock  will  be  regulated  closely  be- 
tween  June  and   October. 

A  strict  watch  will  be  kept  on  the 
transportation  of  sand,  soil,  earth,  peat 
and  compost. 


F.  W.  Sheehan,  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
winner  of  the  clean  milk  production  con- 
est.  His  sample  of  milk  scored  98.9 
points  out  of  a  possible  SOO. 

Jersey  Breeders'  Association,  Jeannette, 
Pa.;  J.  1-.  Wood,  Pcnn  State  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry Club;  and  Professors  A.  L.  Beam, 
W.  D.  Swope,  and  W.  H.  Martin,  of  the 
college  dairy  husbandry  department. 

The  executive  committee  which  had 
charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
position, the  biggest  and  best  ever  staged, 
was  composed  of  R.  W.  Eno,  Honesdale, 
Pa.;  C.  H.  Cough,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C. 
D.  Benner,  Ben  Avon,  Pa.;  and  W.  R. 
Fiedler,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WINTER  WHEAT  PROS- 
PECTS IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Winter  wheat  prospects  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  April  first,  were  reported  as 
better  than  the  past  two  years  in  spite  of 
the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the 
crop  entered  the  winter.  The  condition 
however  is  slightly  below  the  10  year 
average  on  April  first. 

The  wheat  crop,  judged  on  the  basis 
of  the  past  ten  years'  records  has  usually 
declined  an  average  of  four  points  in  C(m- 
dition  from  December  1  to  April  1.  The 
present  crop,  contrary  to  this  trend,  has 
improved  in  condition  due  to  the  amount 
of  snow  protection  the  pjist  winter. 
The  crop  as  a  whole  was  protected  by 
snow  for  approximately  seven  weeks 
which  allowed  fields  to  regain  some  of 
the  handicap  caused  by  the  drought  last 
fall. 


When    screening    the    milk    house,    it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  rehang  the  doors. 


,  CATTLE  TESTED  AT  RATE 

OF  SIX  MILLION  ANNUALLY 
The  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  to  era- 
dicate bovine  tuberculosis  from  the 
United  States,  is  now  going  forward  at 
a  rate  exceeding  fi  million  cattle  annu- 
ally, according  to  a  recent  statement  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Figures  for  the  last  six  months  of  192i 
show  that  under  the  co-operative  i)lan 
there  were  tested  28.3,9:J5  herds  contain- 
ing .3,157,126  cattle.  This  rate  of  test- 
ing was  a  noticeable  increase  over  that 
for  the  preceding  six  months.  Estimates 
of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  veteri- 
narians, based  on  the  gradually  increas- 
ing volume  of  testing,  indicate  that  from 
6i  to  7  million  cattle  will  be  tested  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925. 
This  is  in  comparison  with  about  5  1/3 
million  during  the  fiscal  year,  1924. 


--then 


NEVER  CHANGED 

We  adopted  the  present  Larro  formula  after  long-time  feeding 
tests  under  practical  dairy  conditions  had  proved  the  milk- 
producing,  condition -building  qualities  of  its  six  ingredients,  when 
uniformly  mixed  in  exactly  the  right  proportion. 

Every  one  of  the  millions  of  sacks  of  Larro  manufactured  since 
that  time  has  bean  made  from  the  same  six  ingredients— of  the 
same  high  quality,  combined  in  exactly  the  same  proportions. 

Every  sack  of  Larro  made  in  the  future  will  contain  exactly  the 
same  proportions  of  these  same  six  materials,  unless  experiments 
and  feeding  tests  (which  we  are  constantly  carrying  on)  should 
prove  some  other  combination  more  effective  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  profit  for  dairymen. 

There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be,  in  Larro,  a  reduction  in 

the  amount  of  any  ingredient  and  an  increase  in  another  simply  -  -- 

to  reduce  costs. 

Larro  isn't  merely  a  name  on  a  bag  or  tag.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
unchanging  high  quality  in  feed  It  is  a  pledge  and  a  guarantee 
that  every  sack  bearing  our  trade  mark  may  be  depended  upon 
to  be  the  same  and  to  produce  the  same  results,  no  matter 
when  or  where  it  is  purchased. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  anil  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  and  COPPERED  MCTAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  or  MONTHLY  Payments 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 
BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


V, 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  p.         10  S.   18TH  ST..  PHILA. 

To  feed  the  child  rightly  is   to  help 
make  a  good  citizen. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Mention 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ■.^-''^' 

CO-OPERATION  OPENS  JULY  zOth 
AT  UNlVERSin  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


After  nine  years,  and  with  more  than  25,000  in  use,  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  not  only  the  best  but 
also  the  most  economical  of  all  milkers.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  recent  price  reduction  and  the  addition  of  the  De  Laval 
Junior  Milker  Outfit,  for  milking  small  herds,  to  the  line  of  De 
Laval  Milkers. 

Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows  there  is  a  De  Laval  Milker 
Outfit  exactly  suited  for  your  needs,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in 
saving  time  and  labor  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk,  and  by  making  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first 
cost  of  a  De  Laval — but  you  can't  possibly  get  the  same  results. 
During  the  time  that  De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  on  the  market 


and  with  the  large  number  in  use,  the  following  facts  have  been 
established: 

— we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

— the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating 

that  cows  almost  invariably  produce  more  milk: 
— the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require 

a  skilled  operator; 
— it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time: 

— it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
In  addition,  it  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  have  the 
use  of  it  while  it  pays  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


600  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


I'he  final  plans  tor  the  First  American 
Institute  of  Co-operation  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Practically  every  detail  has  been  com- 
pleted to  make  this  educational  co-opera- 
tive movement,  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  co-operative  agricultural  endeavor 
ready  for  its  opening  session. 

Enrollments  are  coming  forward  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  it 
looks  as  if  the 
success  of  this 
prcat  educational 
movement  was 
assured. 

National     Dairy 

Trade  Conference 

A         national 

trade    conference, 

participated  in  by 

various    branches 

of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry,    will     be 

one  of  the  special 

features     of     the 

first        summer 

session      of      the 

American  Insti- 
tute of  Co-opera- 
tion. .  This  deci- 

!;ion  was  made  by 

t  h  e        Executive 

Committee  of  the 

American     Dairy 

Federation,    at    a 

recent  meeting  in 

Washington, 

D.  C. 

The  trade  con- 
ference will  be 
held  on  August 
Rth  and  7th. 

This  trade  con- 
ference will  deal 
with  a  number  of 
questions  where 
there  is  a  mutua- 
lity of  interests 
as  between  co- 
operative associa- 
tions which  sell 
milk  and  its  pro- 
kducts      and      fluid 


1       ml         /-I       *; __ii:„_    „i„„ 

U.       A  lie     VyU-l/p«::l  ctLlv  «^     ovttill|^     |^li«ll, 

(There  will  be  a  leader  for  each  topic, 
and  several  others  to  open  the  discus- 
sion. Time  limit  to  be  fixed,  and  dis- 
cussion to  close  at  3.30  on  first  topic 
and  at  6.30  on  second  topic.) 
August  6—8.00  P.  M.:— 
E.  M.  Bailey,  presiding.  General  Topic, 
Relationships  of  Dairy  Industry  to  the 
Public. 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS' 

ASSOCIATION  DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

The  usual  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the      meeting  of  the  Inter-State   Milk  Produ 


board  of  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  was  held  at  the 
hcav'quarters  of  tlie  association,  in  the 
Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia,  on 
June  29th.  With  one  exception  a  full 
representation  of  the  board  was  in  at- 
tendance. 

Following  the  reading  and  approval 
ot  the  minutes  of  the  proceeding  meeting 
and  meetings  of  the  executive  committee 


cers'    Association   had    been   set   for  this 

i-o.it.      ttlunc      rl«>n>>iifl<>/1      \arfrf\v      llltnn      tllP 

acceptance  of  an  invitation  extended  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  to  hold  its  1925  annual  meet- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  tlic  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  The  Federation;  bas  ac- 
cepted our  invitation  and  the  dates  now 
set  and  ai)proved  for  the  joint  co-opera- 
tion meeting  will  be  November  23-24-25. 

The  Inter-State 
will  hold  its  usual 
business  session 
un  Monday,  No- 
vember 23,  and  a 
;o-operative  ses- 
sion will  be  held 
on  the  following 
:lays.  The  annual 
banquet  will  be 
held  on  Monday 
evening. 

The  various 
meetings,  as  well 
as  the  banquet, 
will  b«  held  at 
the  Benjamin 

Franklin  Hotel, 
Ph  il  ad  elp  hia. 
Due  iioticc  oi  the 
details  will  be 
available  at  an 
early  date. 
Institute  of  Co- 
operation 
Secretary  Bald- 
crston  made  a 
complete      report 


of        the 
for     the 
sessions 
National 


plans 
coming 
of     the 

Insti- 


Where  Every  Child  is  Taking  Milk  Each  Day  for  Mid-Morning  Lunch 
First  Grade  Llanerch  School,  Haverford  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 


61  Beale  St. 
San  Francisco 


milk  and  cream 
'distributors,  the  wholesale  jobber  of  but- 
ter, cheese  and  manufactured  milk,  re- 
tail stoves,  concerns  engaged  in  adver- 
tising dairy  products  and  the  dairy  far- 
mer and  the  dairy  trade  press. 

The  following   tentative  program   has 
been  announced: — 

Dairy  Trade  Conference 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  6  and  7,  in 
co-operation  with   American  Institute  of 
Co-operation,  at  Univesrity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
August   6—1.30  P.   M.:  — 

N.  P.  Hull,  presiding.    General  topic, 

Relationship  of  Dairy  Co-operation  to 

various  trades. 

1.  Fluid  Milk  and  Cream. 

a.  The  Dealers  Viewpoint. 

b.  The   Association   Viewpoint. 

2.  Butter  and  Cheese. 

a.  The  Chain  Store  and  the  jobber. 


1.  The       General       Dairy      Outlook. 
Speaker  to  be  announced, 

(Discussion) 

2.  The  Functions  of  the  Mercantile 
Exchange.  Speaker  to  be  announc- 
ed. 

(Discussion) 

(Two  discussion  leaders  for  each  topic, 
to  be  arranged.  Discussion  to  close  at 
10.00  P.  M.) 

August  7—1.30  P.  M.:— 

M.  D.  Munn,  Presiding.  General 
Topic,  How  to  Improve  Markets  for 
Dairy  Products. 

1.  Improvement  of  Quality  of  Pro- 
ducts. 

1.  Cheese 

2.  Butter 

8.  Milk  and  Cream 
4.  Ice  Cream 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


held  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors, routine  business  was  taken  up. 

Feed  Selling  Program 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  a  member  of  the 
committee  engaged  in  planning  a  pro- 
posed Dairy  Feed  Selling  Organization, 
under  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co- 
operatives Incorpated,  reported  the  fail- 
ure of  the  proposed  movement,  in  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  various  large 
farm  and  co-operative  units  of  the  state 
would  not  be  secured  and  without  which 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  or  advant- 
ageous for  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  to  participate.  Under 
the  present  program  the  comirlttee  deem- 
ed It  inadvisable  that  the  organization 
have  any  further  participation  in  the 
movement. 

Annual  Meeting 
While  tentative   dates   for  the  annual 


ttite  of  Co-opera- 
tion to  be  held  at 
tiie  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in 
Pluladeli)hia,  July 
20th  'O  August 
15th,  1925,  and 
particularly  to 
special  dairy  fea- 
tures and  confer- 

ences  to  be  held, 

beginning  August  5th.  It  was  urged  that 
the  direction  should  give  some  time,  if 
possible,  to  attend  some  of  the  more 
important  sessions  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given. 

Treasurer's  Report 
The  financial  report  of  the  treasurer 
was  presented  and  approved.  Bills  paid 
since  the  last  directors  meeting  were 
ratified  and  a  record  of  expenditures  for 
the  year  as  against  budget  allotment  was 
presented  and  approved. 

Eradication  of  Tuberculous  Cattle 
Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Pennsylvania,  outlined  the 
program  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  and 
the  eradication  of  those  found  to  be  af- 
fected by  bovine  tuberculosis.  The  state 
legislature  has  made  possible  the  use  of 
over  $2,000,000  for  the  payment  of  in- 
deminities  for  cattle  found  affected  with 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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A  WEEK'S  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council 

Co-operate  in  Field  Work 


Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be 
interested  in  what  represents  a  eomplete 
week's  work  in  the  field— (irrespective 
of  routine  inspcctam  <ind  testing  work) 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers'  Association. 

A  scliedide  of  meetings,  inspections, 
etc.,  had  been  arranged  in  Hlair,  Redford 
and  Franklin  Counties,  Pennsylvania  and 
tlie  opportunity  was  presented  for  the 
Editor  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  ti> 
participate  in  the  Bedford-Frank'in 
County  work. 

The  nu^etings  to  he  held  were  co-oi^ern- 
tive  in  nature,  representatives  of  both  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
Dairy  Council  taking  part  in  the  various 
programs.  The  meetings  were  co-oper- 
ated in  by  the  various  county  farm 
agents. 

They  consisted  largely  of  publicity  and 
educational  work  by  the  Dairy  Council, 
together  with  an  educational  and  organi- 
zation program  by  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  Inspections  of  farmers' 
dairy  barns  as  well  as  dealers'  receiving 
stations,  in  the  district,  were  also  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department. 

The  country  in  these  counties  is  largely 
rtigged    and    mountainous    and    presents 
exceptional  facilities  for  milk  i)r.iduction. 
In  many  districts  Grade  "A"  milk  pro- 
duction    predominates,     notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  temperature  ranged,  during 
tV^e    thne    of    these    meetings,    from    H.-) 
to  95  degrees.     Even  imder  these  condi-^ 
tions  a  very  high  grade  quality  of  pro- 
duct  is  being  produced. 

Plan  of  Operations 
On  M«mday  morning  of  that  week,  H. 
D.  Allebach,  President  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association;  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Director  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  and  A.  A.  Miller,  Editor 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Review,  left  Phila- 
delphia by  automobile  for  what  p"oved 
to  l)e  an  aggregjte  of  734  miles,  traveled 
durin*?  the  week. 

The  bulk  of  the  week's  w.»rk  r.'»diated 
from  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  218  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  from  which  point 
meetings  were  held  each  evening,  at 
places  ranging  from  10  to  2.5  miles  from 
that  city. 

En  route  to  Bedford  a  visit  was  paid 
to  S.  Blaine  Lehman,  a  director  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
in  Franklin  County,  near  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  district  co-opera- 
ting buyers  had  just  opened  plants  for 
additional  milk  and  where  the  work 
had  been  under  way  toward  opening 
several  additional  truck  routes  for  the 
movement  of  members'  milk  to  these 
receiving  stations.  Much  of  this  milk 
has  been  awaiting  a  satisfactory  market 
for  .some  time. 

Arrangements  of  Meetings 
On  reaching  Bedford  we  found  that 
the  plans  for  the  various  meetings  had 
been  most  satisfactorily  made  by  Coimty 
Agent  Mollenauer.  They  involved  a 
territory  covering,  to  a  large  extent, 
shippers  to  the  Bedford  Receiving 
Station. 

The  meetings  were  held  each  evening, 
at  the  following  places:  — 
June     8— Buffalo  Mills 
(Grange  Hall) 


June    9— Everett 

(Everett  Baptist  Church) 
June  10— Xew  Buena  Vista 

(Dulls  Hall) 
June  H— Imlerstown 

(Reformed  Church) 
Jujw  12— Charlesville 

(Grange   Hall) 

During  the  day  the  various  members 
of  the  field  forces  attended  to  their  regu- 
lar duties  of  inspection  and  testing  work, 
while  the  various  officials  of  the  organi- 
zations made  inspections  of  receiving  sta- 
tions and  dealers'  plants,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing visits  to  several  farms  in  nea  by  terri- 
tories, so  as  to  get  both  }»roducers'  and 
.listributors'  viewpoints  as  to  conditions 
in  that  teritory. 

The  Buffalo  Mills  Meeting 
An  automobile  trip  of  12  miles  brought 
us  to  the  Grange  Hall,  at  BulTalo  Mills, 
where  100  farmers  and  their  families  had 
gathered  to  hear  the  talks  made  and  to 
see  the  motion  pictures. 


of  milk,  but  the  Dairy  Council  stresses 
its  value  as  a  health  food  and  is  under- 
taking a  large  publicity  program,  educa- 
ting the  public  and  particularly  the 
school  children  in  the  greater  consump- 
tion of  milk,  not  only  as  fluid  milk  but 
in  many  different  ways  in  the  daily  diet. 
The  use  of  butter,  cheese  and  milk  for 
cooking,  iogeiiicr  wIIm  tnC  gciicrai  .;ca.v.. 
rules,   are    strongly    advocated. 

County  Agent  Mollenauer  ma :le  a  short 
address  on  Tuberculosis  Eradication  in 
Dairy  Cattle  and  outlined  tlie  plan  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying   on  this  eradiction  work. 

A  three  reel  motion  picture  film, 
"Weighed  in  the  Balance*'  was  sliown  by 
the  Dairy  Council,  as  an  entertainment 
as  well  as  educational  feature. 

The  Everett  Meeting 

Fully  17.5  persons  crowded  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Everett 
to  hear  the  address  and  see  the  motion 
pictures    on    Tuesday    evening.     In    fact 


Typical  View  of  the  Dairy  Section  in  Which  These  Meetings  Were  HeW 


County  Agent,  Mollenauer,  was  in 
charge  of  the  meeting  and  after  a  brief 
address  introduced  H.  D.  Allebach,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  Mr.  Allebach  outlined  the 
policies  and  plans  of  the  organization. 
He  spoke  of  the  association's  accomplish- 
ments in  protecting  the  dairy  farmers' 
interests,  its  check  testing  and  weighing 
system  and  outlined  its  methods  in  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  price  as  well  as 
the  factors  that  were  involved  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  selling  price  for  its 
members'  product. 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  and  its 
effect  on  production  as  well  as  the  price 
of  milk  were  also  touched  upon. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dairy  Council,  made  an  address  on  the 
work  of  his  department  as  well  as  the 
general  program  of  health  educational 
work  of  the  Council. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  consumption  of  milk  by 
the  public,  it  must  be  clean,  palatable, 
and  of  good  quality.  The  work  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion was  to  see  that  the  producers  were 
j)roperly  informed  in  the  methods  of 
making  a  satisfactory  milk  product 
while  that  of  the  Dairy  Council,  on  the 
whole,  was  to  properly  educate  the  con- 
sumer in  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 

Palatability    and    cream    line    are    the 
consumer's  principal   guides  in   the   use 


the  church  was  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  wislied  to  attend. 

At  this  meeting.  County  Agent  Molle- 
nauer, presided  and  introduced  both  Mr. 
Allebach  and  Mr.  Cohee,  who  made  in- 
teresting addresses.  County  Agent  Molle- 
nauer, also  spoke  on  Tuberculosis  Era- 
dication. The  motion  picture  film 
"Weighed  in  the  Balance'  was  also  shown 
at  this  meeting. 

New  Buena   Vista  Meeting 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Dulls  Hall, 
which  was  filled  to  capacity  with  over 
150  persons.  County  Agent  Mollenauer, 
again  acted  as  chairman,  and  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Allebach  had  been  forced 
to  return  to  Philadelphia,  Frank  M. 
Twining,  in  charge  of  testing  and  weigh- 
ing forces  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, made  an  address  on  the  develop- 
ment and  work  of  the  organization. 

After  outlining  the  development  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Twining  spoke  briefly 
of  its  work  along  co-operative  lines,  its 
work  in  legislative  development,  in  the 
oleomargarine,  filled  milk,  and  state 
testing  programs,  new  laws  of  the  state 
and,  in  instances,  of  the  United  States. 

The  efforts  of  the  organization  look- 
ing to  the  uniformity  of  supply,  the  mat- 
ter of  prices  and  other  details  of  Asso- 
ciation work  were  touched  upon. 

C.  I.  Cohee  outlined  the  work  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Dairy  Council  and  of 
the  Q.  ality  Control  Department  of  that 
organization.    County  Agent  Mollenauer, 


spoke  on  the  Tuberculosis  Eradicntion 
program  and  the  motion  picture  film 
"Fair  Acres"  was  shown  by  the  Dairy 
Council. 

Imlerstown  Meeting 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  over  175  persons  were 
present.  Addresses  were  made  by  F.  M. 
Twining  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Lechner 
of  the  Dairy  Council.  The  motion  pic- 
ture film,  "Weighed  in  the  Balance"  was 
shown. 

Charlesville  Meeting 

This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Grange 
Hall  and  marked  the  closing  meeting  in 
P.liir  County.  The  attendance  number- 
ed 1S.5  persons.  Clayton  Smith,  Secretary 
of  the  Inter-StMte  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation's local,  acted  as  chairman.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  hy  F.  M.  Twining, 
Dr.  E.  J.  Leehner  and  County  Agent 
Mollenauer.  The  motion  picture  film 
"Weighed  in  the  Balance"  was  also 
shown. 

Plant   Inspections 

During  the  time  of  the  meeting  trips 
were  made  to  Altoona,  Johnstown,  Hag- 
erstown  (Maryland)  and  Chambersburg, 
where  plants  of  co-operating  milk  dealers 
were  inspected  under  the  Sanitary  Regu- 
lations program. 

Mercersburg  and  Lemaster  Meetings 

At  Mercersburg  and  Lemaster,  in 
Franklin  County,  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  presented  an  educa- 
tional program,  held  in  the  Public  High 
School  auditoriums,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings,  June  Uth  and  12th. 

P.  A.  Neely,  President  of  the  Milk 
Producers'  Association  at  Mercersburg 
was  in  charge  of  these  meetings.  Over 
500  persons  were  present  at  the  Mercers- 
burg meeting  and  over  400  at  the  Lemas- 
ter meeting.  In  each  case  the  capacity 
of  the  auditorium  was  taxed. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, made  addresses  at  each  meeting, 
stressing  the  necessity  of  a  pure,  clean, 
safe  milk  supply  and  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  Dairy  Council  in  bringing 
to  the  consuming  public  the  value  of 
milk  as  food,  as  well  as  the  proper  diet 
necessary  for  the  best  health  and  growth, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  school  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  Lemaster  meeting  brief  ad- 
dresses were  also  made  by  A.  A.  Miller, 
Editor  of  the  Milk  Producers' Review  and 
hy  Wesley  Holmes,  field  representative  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  in  that 
territory. 

At  both  the  Mercersburg  and  Lemaster 
meetings  the  Dairy  Council  presented  the 
play— The  Health  Circus,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Gertrude  Munday,  of  the 
Dairy  Council  Dramatic  Staff. 

The  following  boys  took  part  in  the 
play.  From  the  Mercersburg  school:  — 
Cam  Nelson,  William  Waidlich,  John 
Harens,  George  Stauffer,  Jr.,  Robert  Di- 
velbiss,  Floyd  Brants,  Marshall  Comerer, 
Clarence  Bryan,  Clair  Lytic,  Wm.  Mower 
and  Dean  Krips.  From  the  Lemaster 
School: — Lawrence  Zimmerman,  Eugene 
Myers,  Guy  Smith  and  Robert  Myers. 

At  both  these  meetings  the  Dairy 
Council  showed  two  motion  picture 
films:  "Shadows"  and  "Highland  Lassie.** 


JERSEY  FIELD  DAY 

IN  CHESTER  COUNTY 

The  recently  organized  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  held  its 
first  field  day  meeting  on  June  24th  on 
the  Brandywine  Meadows  Farm,  of 
Charles  E.  Mather,  near  Lenape. 

Harry  Hayward,  of  Devon,  is  president 
and  Crawford  L.  Twaddelle,  of  West- 
town,  is  treasurer  of  the  club. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Field  Day 
was  a  cow  judging  contest  participated 
in  by  a  number  of  young  men  and 
women.  The  winners  were  as  follows:  — 
First  prize,  Miss  Margaret  Trego,  Glen 
Moore,  with  a  score  of  148.61  points; 
second  prize  went  to  Charles  Chandler, 
Avondale  and  third  prize  went  to  Tlio- 
mas  Reber,  Glen  Moore.  A  pure  bred 
Jersey  heifer  was  the  first  prize,  the 
second  prize,  a  gold  medal  and  the  third 
prize  a  silver   medal. 

There   was   a  large  display  of  Jersey 
cows  and  bulls,  entered  for  competition. 
The  judging  was  done  by  Prof.   A.  L. 
Beams,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  awards  were  as  follows: — 
Class  1,  for  breeders  young  herds,  to 
consist   of   one   bull   and   not   less   than 
four  heifers  up  to  eighteen  months  old, 
to  be  judged  for  conformation,  training 
and    fitting.       First,   Fair    Acres    Farm, 
Twaddelle  and  Son,  Westtown;   second, 
C.  Albert  Fox,  Brandywine  Jersey  Farm, 
Lenape;  third,  Charles  E.  Mather,  Bran- 
dywine Meadow  Farm,  Lenape. 

Class  2,  mature  cows,  to  be  judged 
for  type,  fitting,  and  dairy  temperament. 
First,    Twaddelle;    second,    Fox;    third, 

Mather. 

Class  4,  best  individual  heifer  up  to 
eighteen  months  old.  Best,  .Twaddelle; 
second.  Fox;  third,  Wilmer  Weaver, 
Westtown. 

Class  5,  best  individual  bull  up  to 
eighteen  months.  First,  Twaddelle, 
second.  Fox;  third,  Albert  W.  Hoopes, 
Highland  Farm,  West  Chester. 

Upwards  of  forty  animals  were  exhi- 
bited. 

During  the  afternoon  addresses  were 
made  by  Harry  Hayward,  president  of 
the  club;  M.  D.  Munn,  president  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  C.  I.  Co- 
hee, Director  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 

Dairy  Council. 

In  the  evening  several  reels  of  motion 
pictures  were  shown. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

There  are   178,666   farms   in  Pennsyl- 
vania without  electric  service  of  any  kind 

and  171,581  farms  without  modern  means 
of  illumination.  In  other  words,  there 
are  approximately  23,584  farms  or  11.5 
per  cent,  that  are  equipped  with  electri- 
city. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  electrical  industry  to  cope 
with  the  rural  part  of  its  problem,  states 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Giant  Power  Service.  First, 
tlie  absorption  in  meeting  the  urgent 
demands  for  power  in  the  large  industrial 
,...r«f<.»«o .  onri  ''""ond  rste  E/'liPflulpc  in 
which  farmers  were  classed   with  urban 


MILK  SALE  BROUGHT 
UNDER  SUPERVISION 

The  new  milk  sales  law  which  goes 
into  effect  August  4,  1925  places  the  sale 
of  milk  by  producers  throughout  the 
State  under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  law  was  passed  in  order  to  insure 
producers  who  sell  milk  and  cream  that 
these  products  are  weighed  correctly, 
that  the  sample  for  butterfat  test  is  tak- 
en properly  and  finally  that  the  test  is 
accurately  reported.  This  law  will 
affect  at  least  4,000  milk  dealers  in  the 
State.  All  milk  stations,  cheese  fac- 
tories, creameries,  condenseries  or  per- 
sons  receiving  and   paying   for    milk   or 
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DEMAND  FOR  TB  TEST 
GREATEST  IN  HISTORY 

The  interest  in  eradicating  bovine  tu- 
berculosis from  Pennsylvania  herds  is 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
according  to  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

On  June  15,  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
herd  owners  in  265  townships  in  36 
counties  had  signed  agreements  and  were 
waiting  for  a  tuberculin  test  under  the 
modified  area  plan.  In  addition  to  the 
265  townships,  the  owners  of  23,125 
cattle  in  2864  herds  had  filed  applications 
and  were  awaiting  a  test  under  tlie 
individual  accredited  herd  plan. 

Testing  on  the  area  basis  has  been 
completed  for  all  cattle  in  Mercer,  Craw- 
ford and  Jefferson  counties  and  in  78 
townships  of  13  other  counties:— Law- 
rence, 16;  McKean,  9;  Columbia,  12; 
Montgomery,  1;  Elk,  3;  Blair,  1;  Butler, 
4;  Beaver,  3;  Clarion,  3;  Clearfield,  11; 
Warren,  6;  Westmoreland,  6;  Erie,  6. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association 

In  Cooperation  With 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

November  23, 24, 25, 1925 

NOTE  THIS  CHANGE  IN  DATE 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association 

WILL  HOLD  ITS  ANNUAL  MEETING 

November  23rd  and  24th,  1925 

INSTEAD  OF  THE  USUAL  DATE 
IN  DECEMBER 

KEEP   THIS   IN   MIND 


domestic  consumers.  The  farmer  is 
essentially  a  power  user  rather  than  a 
light  user  and  therefore  is  entitled  to 
rates  more  on  the  order  of  those  given 
to  industrial  power  users  than  those 
given  to  urban  domestic  consumption 
where  current  is  normally  used  only  for 
illumination  and  the  light  work  incident 
to  housekeeping,  it  is  explained. 

"Rural  electrification  means  more  than 
simply  connecting  the  farm  with  the  dis- 
tribution system.  It  means  a  rate  struc- 
ture so  arranged  as  to  encourage  a  con- 
stantly increasing  use  and  rates  them- 
selves based  on  the  actual  cost  of  service 
plus  a  fair  profit.  Only  by  bringing 
about  a  large  use  of  current  can  electric 
service  vitally  affect  rural  life." 

In    co-operation     the     ♦W     and    the 
"operation"  are  equally  important. 


cream  must  take  out  a  permit  at  $5.00, 
the  revenue  from  such  fees  and  permits 
to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  see  that  producers  are  pro- 
tected. 

The  law  provides  that  milk  weighers, 
samplers  and  testers  must  be  examined 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
certified  to  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture before  a  license  is  issued. 

These  regulations  will  put  an  end  to 
abuses  which  have  existed  in  the  past  in 
the  weighing  and  testing  of  milk  and 
cream.  State  officials  assert.  A  severe 
penalty  is  provided  by  law  for  the  under- 
reading,  over-reading  or  other  manipula- 
tion of  the  butterfat  test. 


MOTOR  TRUCK 
OF  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 
TO  THE  FARMERS 

Transportation   of   farm   products    by 
motor  truck  has  increased  tremendously 
\n  the   last    few    years,    particularly   in 
dairying  and  livestock  regi  )ns.     This  de- 
velopment moreover  has  not,  with  a  few 
local  exceptions,  invaded  the  proper  and 
l)r()fitable  field  of  the  railroads,  says  the 
Department   of    Agriculture.     Usually,  it 
declares,  motor  truck  and  railway  service 
arc  coiuplemcntary  and  not  competitive. 
In  a  detailed  study  of  the  motor  truck 
situatitm  the  department  says  the  motor 
truck   has  increased   farm  efficiency,  de- 
veloped old  markets  and  established  new 
ones,  speeded  the  conversion  of  raw  ma- 
terial into  finished    products,    facilitated 
marketing  and  distribution  and  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
variations  in  demand  at  various  markets. 
It  has  provided  a  service  giving  a  com- 
plete   movement    from    shipper    to    con- 
signee without  transfers  or  reloadings. 

Studies     of     highway     transportation 
made   by   the   department   in   Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,    Detroit,    Indianapolis,     Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia,  St.  Paul,  and  Min- 
neapolis, showed  that  in  all  of  these  mar- 
kets, with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia 
and     Baltimore,     approximately    90    per 
cent,  or    more  of    the  milk    received  is 
transported  by  motor  truck.     Baltimore 
gets  45%   of  its  milk  by  truck  and  the 
proportion    there    is    steadily    increasing. 
Philadelphia's  percentage,  20  per  cent.,  is 
low    because    the    city's    large    demands 
necessitate   drawing   milk   from   an   area 
outside     the     economical     motor     truck 
radius.       Nevertheless,  Philadelphia  hns 
been    getting    more    and    more    milk   by 
truck  in  recent  years. 

Rates  for  transporting  milk  by  motor 
truck  usually  conform  dose'y  to  the 
rates  charged  by  railroads.  No  case  was 
found  where  tlie  truck  rate  was  less  than 
the  railroad  rate.  In  some  coses  it  ex- 
ceeded the  rail  rates.  In  comparing  mo- 
tor truck  rates  with  railroad  rates,  how- 
ever, the  department  points  out  that  the 
motor  truck  rates  include  pick  up  service 
in  many  cases,  and  in  all  cases  include 
delivery  service  at  the  city  milk  plant. 
Hail  shipments  of  milk  have  to  be  haul- 
ed by  farmers  to  country  railway  sta- 
tions, and  by  dairy  or  city  milk  dealers 
from  railroad  terminals  to  milk  distribut- 
ing plants. 

Many  other  farm  products  are  effici- 
ently handled  by  motor  truck,  notably 
perishable  fruit  and  vegetables.  Ship- 
ment of  such  goods  by  motor  truck  has 
provided  a  continuous  supply  of  perish- 
able foods  at  many  smaller  towns,  where 
such  supplies  coidd  not  formerly  be 
maintained  because  rail  service  was  in- 
frequent and  irregular.  It  has  lessened 
the  operating  costs  of  mercantile  estab- 
lishments by  enabling  them  to  replenish 
their  stocks  at  more  frequent  intervals. 


!  i 


BUTTER  IN  CANADA 
Canadians     are     the     greatest     butter 
eaters  in  the  world,  according  to  D'Arcy 
Foolt,   Secretary   of   the   National   Dairy 

Council. 

The  percapita  consimiption  of  butter  in 
1923  was  27.43  pounds. 

There  are  3,000,000  milk  cows,  300,000 
dairy  farmers,  1,500  creameries  and  many 
thousands  of  cream  factories  in  the  Do- 
minion. 


Use  ice  cream  for  summer  desserts; 
crushed  fruit  poured  over  the  ice  cream 
adds  variety. 


KEEP  MILK  COOL 
Milk  ke])t  cool  does  not  sour  readily. 
Bacteria  which  cause  souring  make  little 
growth    at    temperatures    below    60    de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 
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The  first  summer  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Co-operation,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
ylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  July  20th  to 
.Vugust  15th,  promises,  for  those  interest- 
ed in  the  co-operative  movement,  an  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  knowledge  and 
education  in  agricultural  co-operation 
never  before  offered. 

It  covers  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
marketing  and  develo))ment  and  what  is 
I'teresting  to  our  readers,  an  outstanding 
array  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  dairy 
industry,  and  particularly  to  the  market- 
ing of  fluid  milk. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  and 
more  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
dairy  industry. 

While  full  courses  of  study  require 
enrollment  and  payments  of  small  fees, 
those  desiring  to  attend  special  lectures 
may  do  so  without  enrollment  and 
without  cost. 

The  opportunity  of  attending  sessions 
of  the  Institute  so  close  at  home  will 
come  but  once.  Avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity  and  attend,  at  least,  some  of 
the  sessions. 


What  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  move- 
ment toward  the  eradiction  of  tuber- 
culosis in  dairy  cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
now  under  way  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
l)artment  of  Agriculture,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Secretary  Frank  P.  Willits. 

Over  two  million  dollars  have  been 
made  available  by  the  recent  legislature, 


for  the  payment  of  indenmities  for  tuber- 
cular cattle. 

Without  a  doubt  farmers  who  wish  to 
have  their  herds  tested  should  niakf 
immediate  application  for  such  tests. 

Testing  and  elimination  of  the  in- 
fected animals  will  however,  not  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  unless  the  farmers 
themselves  do  their  part  in  the  clean 
up  work.  Stables,  yards  and  other  build- 
ings used  by  the  dairy  herd  must  be 
cleaned  up  and  disinfected  so  as  to  eli- 
minate any  contaminating  source  of  in- 
fection after  the  tubercular  aninials  have 
been  removed  and  killed. 

!„   ofUov  «'r»»./^e   fh<»  /»lpHn   liprds   shonlil 

have  a  clean  place  to  live  in— with  plenty 
of  air  and  light. 

ITnless  such  practices  are  followed 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  clean  herds 
may  again  become  infected. 

When  herds  have  once  been  declared 
clean,  it  is  up  to  the  dairy  farmer  to 
keep  them  so. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Morley,  Professor  of  Dairy 
Extension,  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
has  recently  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
as  Director  of  Extension  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Mr.  Morley's  many  friends  among  the 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  extend  their  very  best 
wishes  to  him  in  his  new  connection. 

We  trust  that  his  work  will  often  bring 
him  Into  the  Inter-State  territory. 


THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  demand  for  fluid  milk,  in  view  of 
the  warmer  weather  during  June  has 
shown  some  increa.se  in  the  larger  cities. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
however,  there  has  been  more  than  an 
adequate  supply. 

Some  Philadelphia  buyers  have  opened 
their  receiving  station  doors  for  addition- 
al milk  supplies  and  in  instances  have 
taken  on  a  number  of  producers,  who 
heretofore  were  not  receiving  associa- 
tion prices. 

Dry  weather  has  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
duced production,  and  the  volume  of 
milk  at  some  sections  has  shown  a  sharp 
decrease.  More  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions together  with  more  general  rains 
during  the  last  part  of  June  have  im- 
jjroved  production  prospects  to  some 
extent. 

Pasture  in  some  districts  has  suffered 
from  the  lack  or  rain,  but  this  condition 
is   not  general   throughout   the  territory. 

Western  cream  appears  to  be  in  good 
supply  and  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  market  supplied  at  a  price  materi- 
ally below  that  which  would  be  avail- 
able if  local  milk  were  diverted  to  cream. 

The  butter  market  showed  no  wide 
price  range  during  June.  A  moderate 
amount  of  butter  has  gone  into  ware- 
houses for  storage  but  production  is 
slightly  below  that  of  1924.  Butter  quo- 
tation at  the  end  of  the  month  show  a 
slight  decline  over  those  early  in  June. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS'  FEDERA- 
TIONS ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  23,  24  and  26,  1925. 

This  meeting  will  be  held  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
which  will  be  held  on  November  23rd 
and  24th. 

These  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUTTER  SITUATION 
A  rather  conservative  view  of  the  but- 
ter situation  appears  to  be  taken  by  the 
trade,  'i'here  has  been  less  butter  going 
into  storage  than  was  the  case  a  year 
ago  and  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency 
to  mark  time. 

Butter  prices  during  the  month  have 
shown  a  moderate  fluctuation,  ranging 
from  43  cents  to  the  opening  of  the 
month  to  41  cents  for  92  score  butter. 
New  York  City,  at  the  close.  There 
have  been  no  siiarp  breaks,  but  rather  a 
slow  upward  and  downward  tendency. 
Production     conditions,     which      were 

iiieiKtiiccru    uy    a    itruu^iii,    iiavc    iiiipi'uViu 

(luring  the  last  half  of  the  month.  Tak- 
ing the  country  on  the  whole,  the  present 
basis  of  production  is  somewhat  less  than 
last  year.  Judging  from  the  receipts  at 
the  leading  markets,  the  output  of  the 
creameries  for  the  month  of  June,  so  far, 
has  been  approximately  5  per  cent,  less 
than  that  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Importations  of  butter  from  abroad 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  important 
bearing  on  the  present  situation. 


SWAT  THE  FLY 


WHEAT  PROSPECTS 
Present  prospects  are  for  a  total  wheat 
crop  of  660,000,000  bushels,  including 
407,000,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat. 
Spring  wheat  acreage  has  increased  19.2 
per  cent,  over  last  year  and  tends  to  off- 
set the  heavy  abandonment  of  winter 
wheat.  However,  the  outlook  is  for  the 
smallcKt  crop  since  1917,  and,  before  that, 
since  1912.  This  may  reverse  conditions 
of  1924  when  the  world  had  a  poor  crop 
and  this  country  a  good  one.  Conditions 
in  Europe  and  Canada  Indicate  a  better 
yield  than  In  1924,  but  the  carryover  was 
small  and  world  wheat  supplies  may  be 
limited.  The  livestock  outlook  continues 
satisfactory  with  prices  generally  firm. 
Tax  delinquencies  are  reported  fewer 
this  year  and  farms  are  again  acquiring 
sale  value. — (Trade  Trends — Franklin 
National  Bank.) 


JAMES  W.  KELLOGG, 

NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  FOODS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

James  Foust,  former  Director  of  Foods, 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
recently  retired  after  26  years  of  service 
and  James  W.  Kellogg,  former  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  the  combined 
Departments  of  Foods  and  Chemistry, 
which  departments  have  been,  to  a  large 
degree,  interlocking  in  their  scope  of 
work. 

James  W.  Kellogg,  was  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
and  was  Assistant  Chemist  for  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  1900  to  1902.  He  also  served 
as  first  assistant  chemist  for  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  He  came 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1907  and  in  1909  was  made  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  In 
1924  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  were  merged  with  Mr. 
Foust  as  director  and  Mr.  Kellogg  as 
assistant  director  and  chief  chemist. 


Home  Made  Fly  Sprays 

We  have  received  several  inquiries  as 
to  the  making  of  efficient  sprays  for  the 
prevention  and  elimination  of  the  fly 
pest  on  cows. 

The  following  formula  for  the  mixing 
of  a  home  made  fly  spray  has  been  given 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  De- 
partment of  Agricultural   Economics. 

1    1-2  quarts  any  coal  tar  dip 

1  1-2  quarts  fish  oil. 

1  pint  oil  of  tar 

1    quart  coal   oil 


Mix  the  above  in  10  gallons  of  luke 
warm  soft  water  in  which  a  bar  of 
laundry  soap  has  been  dissolved.  Spray 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  after  milk- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon,when  cows  are 
brought  in  for  feeding. 

The  following  spray  mixture  is  also 
recommended.  It  is  said  to  be  very  effi- 
cient and  also  costs  but  little. 

4  1-2  quarts  tar  dip 

4  1-2  quarts  fish  oil 

3  quarts  coal  oil 

3  quarts  whale  oil 

1   1-2  quarts  oil  of  tar 

3  pounds  laundry  soap 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  and  add  the 
other  ingredients,  mixing  thoroughly. 
Bring  the  whole  up  to  30  gallons  by  add- 
ing luke  warm  soft  water.  This  spray 
will  not  injure  the  coats  of  the  animals 
as  many  other  sprays  do. 

It  Is  recommended  to  .spray  twice  daily, 
once  in  the  morning  after  milking  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  It  can  be  applied 
with  an  ordinary  spray  pump,  a  large 
barn  spray  pump  being  the  most  eflBcient 
as  with  It  two  men  can  .spray  40  cows  in 
five  minutes. 

Thirty  gallons  will  spray  40  cows 
twice  dally  for  ten  days  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  per  head  per  day. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
At  a  recent   meeting  of  the  executive 

committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Products  Show,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  next  annual  show  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  January  18  to  22nd,  1926. 
■  Plans  are  now  under  way  to  make 
this  show  even  better  than  any  previous 
exhibitions. 

Great  Interest  is  already  being  shown 
by  the  various  agricultural  interests  in 
the  development  of  an  outstanding  dis- 
play. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  Howard  Evans, 
Esq.,  legal  adviser  and  counsel  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Service  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Agricul- 
tural Association,  has  recently  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  the  com- 
mittee has  selected  as  legal  adviser  and 
counsel,  Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  necessary  change,  has.  In  a  mea- 
sure, temporarily  retarded  the  activities 
of  the  Rural  Electric  Committee,  which 
however,  will  now  go  forward  with  in- 
creased activity. 


MANY  UNPROFITABLE 

COWS  ELIMINATED 

One  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
"boarder"  cows  were  sold  by  dairy 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  In  April. 
These  cows  were  shown  to  be  unprofit- 
able producers. 

This  elimination  came  through  the 
records  provided  by  the  thirty-seven 
cow  testing  associations  in  the  state, 
testing  an  aggregate  of  11,944  cows 
monthly. 


■)»t 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


The  basio 
with  January, 
of  milk  during 

Beginning 
surplus  plan. 
be  paid  for  on 
20  per  cent, 
a  flat  average 


FHILASELPHIA  8ELLIN0  PLAN 

and  surplus  proTisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  apain  became  pffective 
1925.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
October,  NoTcmber  and  December,   1924. 

with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  ,on  the  l)»sic  and 

Milk  shipped   in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and   equal   to  it  in  amount,   will 

the  average  New  York,   92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal   to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on 

New  York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price  for  the  month. 

INTBB-STATE  MIIJC  PBODUOERS   ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  8  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down.  j   .v  .     ,i 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 

buyers    using    it    as    a    basis    ef    payment    to    producers    shall    in    addition    thereto    make    the 

following  contribution  and  payments:  ^  .       ^         ..    „  ,„^  j      /,•«,/  *  \ 

(1)      To    the   Philadelphia   Inter-State    Dairy  Council   2c  per   100   pounds    (46%   quarts) 

of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon.  ./.-,,  »  v 

of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association.  ^      ..„,,  .  ^     , 

(3)      To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds   (46%  quarts)  of 

all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  .      .     j       .         , ■* 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 

in  production   and  distribution   of  milk  in   the  Philadelphia  Milk   Shed;    for  improvement  and 

stablization  of  markets,   and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


JUNE  BASIC  PBICE 

F.  O.  B.  PhUadelphla 

OBASE   B  MABEET  BOIiK 


Test 
per  cent. 
8. 

8.06 
8.1 
8.16 
8.2 
8.26 
8.8 
8.86 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
8.7 
8.76 
8.8 
8.86 
3.9 
8.96 
4. 

4.06 
4.1 
4.16 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.86 
4.4 
4.4S 
4.6 
4.6f 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 
4.86 
4.9 
4.96 
6. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
8.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
8.08 
8.10 
3.12 
8.14 
3.16 
8.18 
8.20 
8.22 
8.24 
8.26 
8.28 
3.30 
8.32 
8.84 
8.36 
8.88 
8.40 
8.42 
8.44 
8.46 

3.48 
3.50 

8.52 

8.54 

8.66 

8.58 

8.60 

3.62 

8.64 

8.66 

8.68 

8.70 

8.72 

8.74 


Price 

per  qt. 
6.3 
6.86 
6.4 
6.45 
6.6 
6.5 
6.65 
6.6 
6.66 
6.7 
6.76 
6.76 
6.6 
6.66 
6.6 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.06 

7.1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.25 

7.8 

7.8 

.85 

.4 

.46 

.5 

7.55 

7.8 

7.66 

7.7 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 


JUNE  BASIC   PRICE 
Country  Becelvlng  Station 
GBADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freight  Rates 
100  lbs. 
incl.  .268 


7. 

7. 
7. 
7. 


Miles 
1  to  10 
11  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.283 

.808 

.813 

.888 

.343 

.864 

.874 

.889 

.899 

.414 

.424 

.484 

.460 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.400 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.635 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.506 

.576 

.581 

.696 

.600 


Price 
3%   milk 
2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.88 
2.87 
2.84 
2.88 
2.82 
2.81 
2.29 
223 
2.27 
2.26 
2.26 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2  17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14  • 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
8.11 


When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f. 
Philadelphia  is  l\i  eenU  per  quart. 


JUNE    SURPLUS   PRICE 
At  Becelvlng  Station* 


) 

TMt 

per  cent. 

3. 

3.05 

8.1 

3.15 

3.2 

8.25 

8.8 

3.85 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

8.55 

3.6 

8.65 

8.7 

3.75 

8.8 

8.86 

8.9 

8.96 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


JUNE    SURPLUS   PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  PliUadelpkia 


Class 

Per 

100  lbs. 
$2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.89 
2.41 
2.48 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 

2.55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.68 

2.65 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.78 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 

2.81 

2.83 

2.85 

2.87 

2.89 

2.91 

2.93 

2.95 

2.97 

2.99 


I 
Per 

4.V- 

4.75 

4.8 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.85 

6.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

5.76 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.06 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.8 

6.8 

6.85 

6.4 


Class 
Per 
100  lb«. 

$1.85 
1.87 
1.89 

1  91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 

2  01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 

13 
15 
17 
19 
21 
,23 
2.25 
2.07 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.85 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
49 
61 
53 
55 
57 
59 
61 
2.63 
2.65 


II 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 

2. 
2. 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


Per 

qt. 

4. 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
.3 
.35 
>A 
.4 
.45 
.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 


Test 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

8.6 

3.65 

8.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3  85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 


5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 


75 

8 

,85 

9 

95 


Class  I 

per  100  lbs. 
$1.61 
1.63 
1  65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
8.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Class. II 

per  100  lbs. 
$1.27 
1.29 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.37 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.56 
1.57 
1.59 


.(-1 
.63 
.fi5 
.67 


1.69 


1.71 

1.73 

1.75 

1.77 

1.79 

1.81 

1.83 

1.85 

1.87 

1.89 

1.91 

1.98 

1.95 

1.97 

1.99 

2.01 

2.03 

2.05 

2.07 


SURPLUS    PRICES 
Monthly  Sorplns  Prices 


4%    milk    at    all 


JULY   PRICES 

F.  0.  B.  PUIadelphia 

Oonntry  Statloat 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
above  for  June  apply  in  July,  subject  how- 
ever, to  ohango  whenever  warranted  by 
Biarket  eoaditiona. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


receiving  stations 
1924 

Average  per    month 

Class  I  Class  II 

2.53  2.10 

2.41  2.00 

2.25  1.87 

1.84  1.58 

1.82  1.51 

1.95  1.62 

1.91  

1.81  

1.79  


^#S^i^{::  vi 


Manure, 

Money— 

and  Concrete 

Every  time  you  pitch  manure  out 
into  the  open  barnyard,  you  throw  away 
money.  Your  yearly  loss  amounts  to  about 
$13  per  cow.  That's  no  small  sum  when 
you  come  to  figure  it  up. 

You  can  save  this  money  year  alter  year 
by  building  a  Concrete  Manure  Pit. 

The  Concrete  Pit  does  not  allow  any 
of  the  valuable  fertilizing  elements  to 
escape.  And  remember  that  two-fifths  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  is  in  the  liquid. 

A  Concrete  Manure  Pit  quickly  pays 
for  itself  in  the  money  it  saves.  And  it 
keeps  on  earning  dividends  indefinitely. 
You  can  easily  build  one  yourselL 

Our  free  booklet  "tells  how.  "Ask 
Jfor  a  copy  of  booklet  F-14. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
A  National  Organization 
la  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  ofConcref 

OFFICES     IN     30     CITIES 


SUBPLUS  PBICE  1925 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average 
Class  I 
1.92 
1.91 
2.25 
2.12 
2.02 
2.01 


per  month 
Class  n 
1.59 
1.69 
1.87 
1.76 
1.68 
1.67 


JUNE    BUTTER   PRICES 
92  Score.  Solid  Packed 

Philadelphia     New  York 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  reaeivlng  stations 
in    the    50    mile    zone    at    3%    butterfat 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
quart  Phila.     one  per  cwt. 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aupust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1925 

January 

February 

Marrh 

April 

May 


6.85 
6.3 

e.s 

e.s 

6.8 
•.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 

6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 


2.39 
2.87 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.87 
2.a7 
2.37 
2.87 
2.37 
2.87 

2.87 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.87 


1 

44 

43 

2 

44  1/2 

4.»  1/2 

3 

44 

43 

4 

44 

48 

5 

44 

48 

6 

44  1/4 

43 

8 

44  1/4 

43  1/2 

0 

43 

42  3/4 

10 

43 

42  1/2 

11 

43  1/2 

43 

12 

43  1/2 

42  3/4 

18 

43  1/2 

43 

15 

43  1/2 

43 

16 

44 

4.T 

17 

43  1/2 

42  1/2 

18 

43 

42 

19 

43 

42 

20 

43 

42 

22 

43  1/2 

42  1/2 

23 

43 

42  1/2 

24 

43 

42  1/4 

25 

48 

42 

26 

42 

41 

27 

42 

41  1/2 

29 

42 

41  1/4 

30 

42 

41 

Okieago 

42  3/4 
42  3/4 
42  1/4 
42  1/2 
42  1/2 
42   3/4 

41  1/2 

42  1/2 
42 

42    1/2 

42    1/2 

42   3/4 

43 

43 

42 

41 

42 

42    1/2 

43 

43 

42 

42 

41    1/4 

41 

40    3/4 

40 


:V4 


n 


Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  resigned 
that  office  and  has  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  Rutgers  University,  in  New 
Jersey.  Dr.  Thomas  has  heen  president 
of  Penn  State  College  since  1921. 
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July,  J925 


July,  J925 
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ROUGHAGES  FOR  DAIRY  CATTLE 


By  HAROLD  S.  SMITH 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


The  d«iry  cow  is  a  more  efficient  pro- 
(iiicrr  of  human  f«Mi(l  than  any  other 
domestic  animal.  For  eaeh  one  hundred 
pounds  of  dipestibh'  nutrients  consumed 
she  returns  in  lier  milk  more  than  six 
times  as  much  edible  solids  as  the  sleer 
or  sheep  yields   in  its  carcass. 

As  agriculture  becomes  more  inten- 
sive, the  farmer  has  to  pay  more  atten- 

.•  •  .-^..r  ,~    f  *^    M.«#1    ...^t    Wt.Y  C«>  ft  1C 

IIOII       l«>      It  OIIOIII  1       Wl        |.l  -.^...v  .  ....i,      -       •• 

beeoininp  for  him  not  only  to  use  the 
most  economical  type  of  animal  but 
also  to  have  il  producing  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.  To  insure  successful  milk 
production  two  things  are  fundam«Mitally 
necessary — a  productive  dairy  cow  and 
a    liberal    system    of    feeding. 

A  good  cow  will  produce  well  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  on  poor 
feed,  but  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
her  «»wn  body,  so  if  proper  feed  is  not 
supplied  she  must  produce  le.ss  milk  than 
she  is  really  able  to  do  and  will  finally 
dry  oflF  when  the  store  of  nutrients  in  her 
body  is  depleted.  Many  cows  are  fed 
on  corn  stalks  or  tim(»thy  hay,  with  per- 
haps a  little  ear  or  shelled  corn.  In 
spite  of  this  they  produce  well  for  a 
few  months  after  calvii\g,  but  soon  dry 
up. 

When  speaking  of  an  efficient  producer 
we  think  of  an  animal  capable  of  con- 
verting rough  feeds  into  milk  and  do 
not  consider  size  (»r  breerl.  though  we 
do  admit  that  these  two  points  should 
be  somewhat  considered — size  especially, 
because  usually  the  larger  the  animal 
the  larger  the  capacity,  and  in  consid- 
ering capacity  we  naturally  think  of  the 
amount  of  roughages  that  she  can  con- 
sume. As  to  breed,  we  know  tliat  there 
is  as  great  a  variatif^n  as  to  p  oduction 
within  the  breed  as  there  is  be; ween 
breeds. 

Feeding  stiiffs  are  divided  int«)  con- 
centrates and  roughages.  Concentrates 
are  materials,  such  as  grains  and  factory 
by-products,  which  c<intain  very  lit'le 
crude  fibre  and  are  highly  digestible. 
The  roughages  are  bulky  materials,  like 
hay  and  silage,  and  are  considerably 
more  fibrous  than  the  concentrates. 
The    roughages    usrd    in    the    feeding    of 


dairy  cattle  should  be  home  grown. 
There  is  no  more  economical  way  of 
marketing  the  hays  and  roughages  grown 
on  the  farms  than  by  way  of  the  dairy 
cow. 

The  roughages  can  be  classed  os 
foUowHi—Succulent.  including  pasture, 
silage  and  soiling  crops,  and  /)»//  Roucfh- 
affci.  such  as  hay,  fodder  and  straw. 
Pu*  »t  »n  timPB  *bpy  sboidfl  be  con- 
sidered from  their  economic  side.  To 
do  this  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  adapt- 
ation, yield  and  time  of  maturity  of  the 
crop. 

The  dairy  cow  puts  her  food  to  various 
uses,  such  as 

1.  Body    Maintenance. 

2.  Development   of  her   fetus. 

3.  nody   growth. 

4.  Storing    up    body    fat    during    her 

pregnancy    period. 

5.  Milk    production. 

A  good  dairy  cow  will  sacrifice  all  of 
these  func.ions  to  develop  her  young 
calf. 

Farmers  often  wonder  why  their  cows 
are  undersize  and  poorly  developed. 
This  may  be  due  to  several  reasons—too 
early  breeding,  poorly  matured  sires  and 
dams,  improper  feeds,  underfeeding,  or 
from  a   combination   of   these    reasons. 

The  calves  should  be  fed  all  the  rough- 
ages and  bulky  material  that  they  will 
consume  while  young  .so  that  as  they 
grow  older  their  capacity  will  be  in- 
creased, and  by  the  lime  they  become 
mature  animals  they  will  be  heavy  con- 
sumers. From  experiments  we  find  that 
cows  have  dropped  heavier  and  more 
matured  calves  when  allowed  to  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  roughages.  If 
fed  on  high  protein  feeds  they  usually 
have  trouble  when  calving  or  give  birth 
to  poorly  developed  calves. 

The  cow's  digestive  system  is  very 
large  and  suitable  for  handling  bulky 
feeds.  They  should  be  palatable — feeds 
that  the  animal  can  easily  digest.  This 
factor  is  influenced  by  the  quality,  var- 
iety and  succulence  of  the  feeds. 

Larger  amounts  will  be  consumed  pro- 
viding the  feeds  are  of  good  (juality  and 


not  mouldy  or  partially  spoiled.  It  is 
advisable  to  mix  a  number  of  feeds  to- 
gether when  feeding,  so  as  to  give  var- 
iety to  the  rations.  We  should  not  make 
a  radical  change  in  the  ration  as  u  wll 
necessitate  the  animals  accustoming 
themselves  to  the  new  feeds,  which  often 
residts  in  loss  of  app.Mite  and  acrom 
jianying  decreased   milk   flow. 

No  feed.s  will  induce  greater  or  more 
economical  milk  production  than  succu- 
lent ones,  and  it  is  essential  that  a  supply 
of  these  be  on  hand  throughout  the  year. 
With  a  combination  of  soiling  crops, 
pasture  and  silage,  this  can  be  obtained. 
A  good  succulent  pasture  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  for  a  dairy  cow.  It  is  not 
only  bulky  and  succulent  but  it  contains 
about  the  necessary  food  nutrients  in 
correct  proportions.  The  period  of  good 
pasture  varies,  mostly  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  first  of  October,  but  many 
times  during  the  latter  part  of  the  per- 
iod it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  some 
other  roughages,  such  as  a  good  .soiling 
crop.  Also,  some  grain  should  be  fed 
in  the  ration  at  this  time.  Blue  grass 
is  very  good  while  it  lasts,  but  its  period 
of  usefulness  is  usually  short.  F'or  a 
good  cow  pasture  nothing  equals  a  mix- 
ture of  grasses  and  clover.  Variety 
tends  to  improve  the  palatability  and 
increases  the  protein  content.  Correct 
proportions  of  oats  and  soy  beans  or  cow 
peas  make  a  very  good  pasture.  These 
mixtures  will  accommodate  large  num- 
bers for  a  limited  time  if  handled  cor- 
rectly, but   they  are  not   permanent. 

For  winter  feeding  we  cannot  lay  too 
much  str«\ss  on  corn  silage,  as  it  comes 
nearer  to  replacing  grass  than  any  other 
feed.  Larger  profits  can  be  realized 
from  fewer  acres  providing  we  put  our 
corn  stover  in  the  silo  rather  than  shock- 
ing it  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the 
field,  where  it  partially  rots,  making  it 
unfit  for  consumption. 

Many  farmers  grow  sweet  corn  and 
sell  the  ears  to  the  cannery.  Good  feed 
can  be  made  from  the  stover  by  pu'ting 
it  in  a  silo.  The  best  silage  is  made  by 
cutting  the  fodder  when  the  corn  is  enter- 
ing  the   dent    stage.     Every   year   many 


farmers  lose  portions  of  their  crop  due 
to  soft,  immatured  corn,  which  could 
have  been  eliminated  if  they  had  put  the 
crop  in  the  silo. 

Legume  hay  makes  excellent  feed. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  clover  and  alfalfa  hays 
providing  they  are  of  the  same  quality. 
Good  hay  can  be  made  from  soy  beans 
or  cow  peas  and  oats,  providing  they 
are  properly  cut,  cured  and  stored. 
They  must  be  early  maturing  varieties 
and  mature  together,  and  should  be  cut 
when  the  oats  are  in  the  dough  stage 
and   the  beans   are  half  matured. 

We  should  never  consider  timothy 
hay,  straw  or  fodder  as  principal  rough- 
ages for  milking  cows,  but  they  may  be 
used  to  rough  dry  animals  thru  the 
winter. 

The  amounts  of  roughage  fed  will  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  the 
purpose  for  which  she  is  being  fed  and 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  feeds.  Good 
feeders  advise  the  feeding  of  the  follow- 
ing amounts — 3  pounds  of  corn  silage 
and  1  pound  of  hay  per  hundred  pounds 
of  live  weight.  Others  advocate  the 
feeding  of  all  the  roughage  that  the  cow 
will    consume. 

The  two  principal  failures  in  feeding 
are  the  over- feeding  of  the  poor  animal 
and  the  under-feeding  of  the  good  one. 
Therefore,  the  cows  should  be  fed  as 
individuals. 

The  effects  of  roughage  upon  the 
animals    are    numerous: — 

(1)  If    liberally    fed,   they    increase    the 

consuming  capacity,  which  tends 
to  Increase  the  production  of  the 
animal. 

(2)  If   the   roughages   are   legumes    and 

relatively  high  in  protein,  a  sav- 
ing can  be  made  in  the  grain 
ration. 

(3)  The  cow  will   be  able  to  store  up 

body  fat  during  the  pregnancy 
period  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Personally,  I  prefer  liberal  feeding 
of  roughages  to  dairy  animals  regardless 
of  their  age,  and  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  dairy  cow  produces 
in  proportion  tf»  what  she  is  fed. 


WHY  WE  NEED  THE  SILO 

A.  L.  HAEGKER 


Silage  is  succulent,  grass-like  food,  high 
in  carbohydrates.  For  this  reason  it  goes 
well  with  a  dry  forage  that  is  high  in 
protein.  Of  such  we  have  a  liberal  sup- 
ply in  alfalfa,  clover,  sweet  clover,  cow- 
peas,  soy  beans  and  field  peas,  ail  or  any 
of  which  make  a  splendid  balance  for 
corn  silage. 

Silage  should  form  the  bulk  of  the 
ration  because  it  is  cheap  and  easily  di- 
gested. An  average  cow  will  consume 
from  26  to  76  pounds  of  silage  per  day. 
For  an  example  let  us  compile  a  ration 
for  a  1000  pound  cow  producing  30 
pounds  of  milk.  To  supply  such  an  ani- 
mal with  what  she  requires  for  both 
maintenance  and  production  the  follow- 
ing ration  should  be  used:  Corn  silage 
4  poimds;  Alfalfa  or  Cover  Hay,  15 
pounds;  C'  rn,  4  pounds;  Rran,  4  pounds. 
A  larger  animal  weighing  from  1200  t) 
1400  pounds  or  one  producing  more  milk 
should  be  fed  a  larger  ration  of  both 
grain  and  forage.  At  a  guide  to  figuring 
the  amount  of  silage  an  animal  can  econo- 


mically use,  give  4  pounds  of  silage  per 
day  for  every  10  pounds  of  live  weight 
per  animal.  Thus  a  cow  weig'.iing  800 
pounds  could  be  fed  32  pounds  of  silage 
per  day,  while  a  cow  weighing  1400 
pounds  should  be  fed  56  pounds  per  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  definitely  fix  the  value 
of  silage  in  the  ration,  biit  sufficient 
experiments  have  been  conducted  ti 
prove  that  it  invariably  cheai)ens  the  ra- 
tion and  increases  production.  Especi- 
ally is  this  true  under  average  farm  con- 
ditions. Summing  up  the  various  tests 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  silage  in  the 
ration  for  dairy  cows  will  save  10  cents 
on  the  cost  of  producine  a  pound  of 
butterfat  and  40  cents  on  the  cost  of  pr  j- 
ducing   100  po»mds  of  milk. 

Silage  with  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  makes 
a  halanced  ration,  and  wonderful  results 
can  be  obtained  by  these  two  feeds  alone. 
Silage  should  form  the  bulk  f<f  the  rat" on 
for  it  is  cheap,  succulent  and  contains  the 
food  elements  needed  by  our  animals.  If 
feed  must  be  purchased,  let  it  be  in  the 


concentrates  such  as  bran,  oil  meal,  and 
cotton  .seed  meal.  Many  of  our  farmers 
make  a  mistake  by  trying  to  substitute 
alfalfa  for  corn  silage.  These  two  feeds 
should  be  fed  together,  for  their  c  nibina- 
tion  makes  up  a  balanced  ration. 

With  the  summer  silo  we  can  prevent 
the  fearful  loss  which  we  experience  each 
year  during  the  late  summer  when  pas- 
tures are  burned  up  and  flies  are  menac- 
ing. By  preventing  this  shrink,  we  can 
easily  increase  the  yearly  production  of 
our  cows  from  20  to  .50  per  cent.,  and  we 
must  give  closer  attention  to  this  item. 
Silage  for  summer  feeding  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor,  as  high  priced  land  de- 
voted to  pasture  is  doubtfid  ec  nomy 
unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  r  ta^ed  crops 
such  as  sedan  grass  jmd  sweet  clover. 

A  silo  will  save  much  forage  that  is 
now  being  wasted.  It  insures  a  crop  and 
serves  as  a  forage  bank  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  at  critical  periods.  The  silo 
makes  it  pns.eible  to  keep  more  stock  upon 
the  farm  and  to  feed  with  greater  econo- 


my and  at  a  saving  of  labor.  No  better 
proof  of  this  can  be  had  than  to  note 
that  the  most  successful  dairymen  and 
stock  and  dairy  communities  use  the  silo 
largely.  The  greatest  dairy  states  have 
the  most  silos.  The  greatest  counties 
and  townships  lead  in  silos.  Its  use  is 
not  eompas.sed  by  geographic  location 
It  can  be  used  successfully  in  nearly 
every  county  in  the  U.  S.  or  in  the  corn 
helt,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  and 
must  be  put  to  larger  use. 

We  cannot  change  the  market  which  is 
influenced  by  production  and  consunrip- 
tion  in  both  this  country  and  foreign 
lands,  but  we  can  control  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  article,  and  a  larger  use  of  the 
silo  will  undoubtedly  lower  the  cost  of 
the  feeding  of  our  animals. 

The  sum  of  the  evidence  from  scores  of 
feeding  experiments  and  tests  may  be 
given  as  follows:  Silage  in  the  rat'on 
for  the  production  of  stock  or  stock  pro- 
ducts residts  in  lowering  the  cost  and  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  the  feeder. 


9fow  can  the  Warrens 
afford  such  things?! 
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their  income  is  no 
larger  than  ours 


Automobileequipment.tenU, 
cookinK  utensils,  stoves,  ta- 
bleware. fishinK  tuckk,  iruns 
and  rifles.  Axfs,  pack-Back», 
beds,  hammocks,  blankets, 
camp  phonoKraphs.  cameras. 


"T  used  to  wonder  how  they  do  It, 
1  too,"  replied  Mr.  Butler.  "Until 
Tom  Warren  got  to  tallcing  while  he 
was  showing  me  over  the  place  today. 

"It  seems  that  the  Warrens  buy  practi- 
cally everything  from  Sears  Roebucic, 
and  Tom  says  they  save  enough  on 
necessities  in  that  way  to  pay  for  the 
extra  conveniences  and  luxuries  that 
you  see  in  their  house  and  around 
their  place. 

"Tom  showed  me  the  latest  Sears 
catalog  and  said  that  it  contained  oyer 
35,000  items,  on  everyone  of  which 
there  was  a  real  saving." 

•~ — ^ 

One  customer  who  has  always  got 
comparative  prices  on  the  goods  he 
has  bought  of  Sears  Roebuck  reports 


that  he  has  actually  saved  $800  on 
$3,000  worth  of  goods  bought  here. 
$800  will  pay  for  a  great  many  luxuries 
at  Sears'  prices. 

And  there  is  no  additional  profit  tacked 
on  luxuries  at  Sears— although  most 
merchants  seem  to  feel  that  buyers  of 
luxuries  will  pay  prices  that  allow 
such  extra  profits. 

It  is  one  of  the  proudest  achievements 
of  Sears  Roebuck  that  this  house  has 
been  able  to  bring  so  many  modern 
conveniences  and  comforts  within  the 
reach  of  the  workers  of  the  nation. 

This  is,  first  of  all,  a  store  for  those 
who  must  earn  what  they  spend  and 
who,  therefore,  cannot  spend  care- 
lessly or  extravagantly. 


Wuidiibt'  uiiil  dress  trunka 
SteamiT    trunks.    UaB",.*"^ 
suitcBHes  in  leather.  riDr* 
and   Kabrikoid. 


llen'B.women'sandchildren'B 
clothinB,  hats,  shoes  bosiery 
and  underwear.   AthWtic  W 
parel,  fishermen's    hunters  . 
and  riding  garmentt. 


Sears,Roebuck 

and  Co..  Philadelphia 

Cfhe  World's  Earnest  Store  owns  and 
Staiion  WIS'  Wave  len^hMsMiU 


Canoes  and  rowboats.  Row* 
boat  motors  Kquipment  for 
baseball,  tennis.  Kolf,  basket 
ball,  boxing.  Bathinsr  suiU 
ftormen, women  and  children. 


i  he 
Philadelphia  Home 
of  the  World's 
Largest  Store 


Garden  tools,  lawn  mowers, 
mrdenhose.and  lawnspr.nl^ 

Ka.    Pruning   sh'^a'-s  .^^ 
mplementa.  O-iry  and  ^ui 
try-keeping   supplies     UU- 
I  and  aaddlery. 


Phonoarapha  and  records. 
Mandolins,  guitars,  banjos, 
banjo  ukcH,  accordions,  band 
instruB!it?nts.  Sheet  music 
and  music  rolls  Pianoa  and 
player  iiianoa. 
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Andlhousands  o/*  Dairymen 

a  Have  Proved  It/ 
Stop  experimenting  f  Put  your  herd 
on  aprove/7  milk  maker.  If  you  want 
more  miik,  and  at  /ess  vosit  Ixii-ci- 
national  Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  with 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
SpecialDairy  instead  of  anotherfeed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  yearl  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense  I  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  Milk 

is  simple  if  you  use  Special  Dairy,  PrO" 
tein,  molasses  and  fat  icientifically  proc- 
essed and  combined  in  proper  proportions 
prov  ide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  i  s  digestible — cows  eat  it  readily.  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

Try  a  Ton!  ' 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairymen  have 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
will  prove  to  you  that  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
— best  for  your  cows — best  for  your  i>ock« 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Milla  at  Minneapolit^^fiandMmmphi* 

Live  Agent*  ^^«l?^^c^^        W'»»»  2^ 
Wanted    -a^^^^^S^^        _  ^one- 

Buildinc 

FREE   *^-^=^*  "*^ 

Write  for  a 
copy  of  our 
great  book, 
''Feeding 


Tlhose  20  11 
E%tra 
Quarts 


Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlastinj?.  Built 
just  like  the  big  Chester  Factory 
Milk  Cooler,  with  seatnlcss  copper 
tubes  and  brass  manifolds.  Will 
stand  160  pounds  pressure.  Easy 
to  clean.  Cools  within  two  degrees 
of  water.  Very  reasonably  priced. 
Made  in  four  sizes. 

Send  for  our  new 
catalog 

Get  a  copy  of  ths  new  Chester  Milk 
Producers'  Catalog.  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Keep  It  on  baod  for 
ready  reference.  It  contains  a  fnnd 
of  useful  information.  Send  for  it 
today — without    obligation    of    course. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHESTER  Dept.  I  FENNA. 


RESTRiaiONS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION 

IN  DIFFERENT  LARGE  CITIES  IN  THE  EAST 


Just  where  does  Philadelphia  stand 
in  the  Nation's  clean  milk  program? 
What  are  other  milk  sheds  doing  to  im- 
prove their  milk  supply?  Are  we  a 
step  ahead  of  the  game,  or  do  the  same 
regulations  exist  in  other  territories  as 
well?  These  are  questions  that  occur 
to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  milk  pro- 
ducers.    These   are   the  questions   asked 

.^..,1^..    ^^   4-u#«   Ani^    w>/«v«    »\f   ^\m»   Trillin- 

delphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  as 
they  go  from  farm  to  farm  in  connection 
with  their  Quality  Control  Work. 
Farmers  are  especially  interested  who 
live  within  shipping  distance  of  other 
markets. 

Permit  to  Ship 

Practically  every  large  city  in  East- 
ern United  States  requires  the  producers 
and  dealers  supplying  milk  to  that  city 
to  secure  a  license  or  permit.  This  per- 
mit can  always  be  revoked  for  just 
cause,  and  in  several  cases  this  revo- 
cation is  permanent.  Boston,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit  are  among  the  cities  that  re- 
quire that  the  permits  be  renewed  each 
year. 

Health  of  Cows 

All  cows  producing  milk  for  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Richmond,  Boston 
and  Detroit  must  be  physically  examined 
by    a    competent    veterinarian. 

Citic*  net  reqniriaf 
T.B.  trttiBf 

Philadelphia 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Smaller    cities    in 


FLOYD  R.  EARLY,  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Losses  of  cattle  can  be  replaced  from       ulations  very  highly  recommend  the  use 
areas  that  are  already  cleaned  up.    Craw-       of  such  pails, 
ford,    JeflFerson,    and    Mercer    counties.  New  York  and   many  other  cities  re- 


Philadelphia    Milk 
Shed 


I  [Citiei  havinf  ordinancet 
rc4)iiirii>s  T.B.  teding 

Washington 

New    York 

Baltimore 

Lancaster 

Coatesville 

York 

Frederick,  Md. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  York  has  passed  the  ordinance 
and  is  gradually  cleaning  up  the  great 
area  supplying  milk  to  that  city. 
When  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  from 
tubercular  free  cows  is  in  sight,  the  ord- 
inance will  no  doubt  be  enforced. 
Washing'on  has  required  tuberculin  test- 
ing for  some  time.  Baltimore,  Lancaster, 
and  Coatesville  ordinances  are  to  go 
into  eflFect  on  January  1,  1926.  Other 
cities  are  considering  such  a  move  in 
the  near  future. 


Penn.sylvania,  and  forty-six  townships 
in  ten  other  counties  have  tested  on  an 
area  basis.  Over  200  townships  in  26 
counties  are  now  waiting  test  under 
Pennsylvania's  new  $2,000,000  approp- 
riation. 

Qeantiness  of  Cows 
'i'he  wiping  of  the  udder  before  milk- 
ing is  required  in  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,     Detroit,     Washington,     and 
Philadelphia. 

Attendants 

Many  cities  require  i)liysicHl  examin- 
ation for  dairy  employees,  and  all  large 
cities  require  that  any  sickness  or  con- 
tagious disease  am(mg  milk  attendants 
be  reported  at  once  to  the  Department 
of   Health. 

Stables 

The  United  States  dairy  score  card 
requires  four  square  feet  of  light  per 
cow  in  the  dairy  stables.  Many  city 
regulations  ask  for  two  square  feet  of 
light  per  cow,  and  Cleveland  asks  for 
three  scjuare  feet  of  light  space  per 
stanchion.  The  cities  that  require  drops 
behind  cows  are  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,    Cleveland    and    Philadelphia. 

Surroundings 

All  city  regulations  require  that  man- 
ure be  removed  from  the  stable  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  many  cities  ask  that  it 
be  removed  twice  a  day.  Some  cities 
insist  that  it  be  removed  twenty  or  fifty 
feet  from  the  stable  and  stored  in  a 
separate  barnyard. 

Privies  on  dairy  farms  must  be  fly- 
tight,  equipped  with  lids  for  the  seats 
and  cleaned  frequently.  New  York 
regulations  require  self-closing  lids  for 
the  seats. 

Utensils 

Washington  insists  that  steam  be 
available  for  sterilizing  the  utensils  on 
all  farms  that  ship  milk  into  that  city. 

The  use  of  small  top  milk  pails  is  re- 
quired in  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and    Philadelphia.    All    city    milk    reg- 


quire  the  use  of  strainers  equipped  with 
cotton  discs  which  can  be  used  only  once. 
New  York  also  insists  on  a  metal  rack 
on  the  inside  of  the  milk  house  for  the 
empty  cans,  as  wood  in  time  will  become 
dirty  and  sour. 

All  citv  regulations  require  that  milk 
be  cooled  to  60°  F.  or  as  low  as  is 
possible  with  the  coldest  water  available 
on  the  farm.  Some  cities  require  cool- 
ing to  55°  F.  which  necessitates  the  use 
of  ice  in  hot  weather. 

Practically  every  large  city  in  the 
east  requires  that  each  dairy  farm  be 
equipped  with  separate  milk  houses  with 
a  tight  floor  and  storage  tank  for  cooling 
milk.  If  running  water  can  be  provided 
for  this  tank,  better  results  will  be 
secured.  This  building  must  be  located 
away  from  any  source  of  possible  con- 
tamination, either  of  dirt,  gases,  or 
odors.  Most  city  regulations  ask  that 
there  be  no  direct  communication  from 
stable  to  milk  house,  and  no  milk  houses 
should  be  so  located  in  the  future.  The 
milk  house  must  be  properly  ventilated 
and  screened  against  flies.  New  York 
requires  only  the  use  of  a  concrete  cool- 
ing tank  with  a  cover  to  prevent  absorp- 
tion of  heat  from  the  air  in  summer,  and 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  freezing  in 
winter. 

Fat  Standards 

The  legal  requirements  for  fat  and 
total  solids  in  milk  vary  in  different 
states.  Pennsylvania  requires  12% 
total  solids  and  3.25%  fat.  Six  states 
have  a  higher  fat  standard  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  twenty-six  require  the 
same  amount  as  our  Pennsylvania  laws. 

Adoption  and  Enforcement 
Milk  ordinances  in  all  cities  but  Phil- 
adelphia have  been  drawn  up  and  en- 
forced by  the  Boards  of  Health.  In 
Philadelphia  alone,  the  producers  them- 
selves drew  up  their  regulations,  which 
are  enforced  upon  the  co-operating  milk 
producers  and  dealers  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 

The  inspectors  of  most  large  cities 
visit  every  farm.  The  time  for  these 
visits  varies  from  once  a  year  to  once 
a  month,  the  latter  being  maintained  in 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  EAT- 
ING MORE  CHEESE 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Foodstuffs 
Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show  that  during 
1924  increases  of  60,000,000  pounds  in 
volume  of  ci.eese  bring  the  volume  of 
world's  trade  to  a  total  of  670,000,000 
pounds. 

The  volume  of  the  world's  cbeese  trade 
in  1923  was  620,000,000  pounds. 

In  1924  Great  Brittain  consumed  45 
per  cent,  of  the  world's  exports.  The 
principal  cheese  producing  and  exporting 

countries  are  New  Zealand,  Netherlands, 
Canada,  Italy,  Switzerland  and   France. 

The  United  States  ranks  third  as  an 
imj)(»rter  of  cheese,  but  the  types  brought 
into  lliis  country  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  those  not  made  on  a  sufGciently 
large  scale  to  meet  demand  or  of  types 
not  made  at  all  in  this  country. 

The  L'nited  States  is  a  very  large  con- 
sumer of  domestic  cheeses  and  has  to  a 
certain  extent  decreased  its  importation 
of  foreign  cheeses  in  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  cheeses  are  now  being 
made  in  this   country. 


THE  FARMER 
It  is  no  Fun  to  be  a  Farmer 
Who,  when  to  woo  his  Feline  Charmer 
The  Early  Morning  Cat  me-ow8, 
Must  brave  the  Dark  to  milk  the  Cows. 
While  Sparrows  chirp  their  Obbligatos 
He  gathers  Beans  and  props  Tomatoes. 
About  the  Time  the  Sun  is  up 
He  gets  his  Breakfast  Coffee  Cup. 
He  spends  his  Leisure  Plowing,  Sowing, 
Manuring,  Pulling  Turnips,  Mowing, 
And  Praying,  as  he  views  his  Grain, 
For  Lots  of  Sun  or  Lots  of  Rain.' 
When  Anxious  Farmers  get  together 
They   Wish   for  Varied   Kinds  of  Wea- 
ther; 
And  when  the  Weather  comes  along. 
No  Matter  what  it  is,  it's  Wrong. 
Good  Cause  the  Farmer  has  to  grumble  I 
If  Crops  are  good,  the  Prices  tumble. 
He  never  even  thinks  he's  through; 
There's  always  Something  Else  to  do. 
And  when  for  Rest  he's  Fairly  Craving, 
They    Stretch    his    Day    with    Daylight 
Saving  I 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


USE  OF  TELEPHONES 

INCREASING  ON  FARMS 
According  to  estimates  compiled  by 
the  bureau  of  statistics,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  approximate- 
ly 62  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  telephone  connections.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  since  the 

last  estimates  were  gathered  in  1923. 
The  increase  In  use  of  telephones  on 
farms  indicates  the  trend  toward  social 
and  economic  advancement  in  the 
country. 

Among  the  counties  in  which  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  have 
telephones  are  Bradford,  Centre,  Chester. 
Clarion,  Cumberland,  Delaware,  Frank- 
lin,    Indiana,     Somerset,     Susquehanna, 

Union  and  Washington. 

Other  counties  having  more  than  the 
average  number  of  farms  with  phone 
connections  are 'Butler,  Clinton,  Colum- 
bia, Erie,  Greene,  Jefferson,  Juniata, 
Mercer,  Montour,  Potter,  Sullivan, 
I^ancaster,  Lebanon,  Lycoming,  McKean, 
Tioga,  Venango,  Wayne,  Westmoreland 
and  Wyoming. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  COOPERATION 

(Continued   from   page    1) 
2.    Co-operation    in    the    industry    to 

promote  sales. 

General      discussion      by      association 

leaders. 

(A  leader  to  be  designated  for  each 
topic,  and  at  least  one  other  to  open 
the  discussion.  First  topic  to  close  at 
3    P.    M.        Second    topic    to   close    at 

5  P.  M.) 

Catalogs    giving    complete    details    of 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  educational  pro- 

#    lX.  ~       A  .-.»<.»;  no  n     TncfiflltA     nt    C.n- 

operation  have  been  prepared.  The 
courses  of  lectures,  study,  etc.,  are  given 
in  detail,  together  with  the  costs  involved 
1  the  various  branches  of  study. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an 
(.utstanding  group  of  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  industry  gathered  to 
lend  their  help,  their  methods  and 
developments  to  an  educational  program 
such  as  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation has  developed. 

The  sessions  which  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  will  run  from  July  20th, 
until  August  16th.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  those  attending  should  take  the 
entire  course  but  such  sections  as  may 
l)e  desired  may  be  selected  and  the  course 
of  lectures  on  any  one  particular  subject 

taken. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  dairymen 
will  be  the  program  beginning  on  August 
6th,  to  August  11th,  when  particular 
stress  will  be  given  the  marketing  of 
milk  and  the  various  phases  connected 
with  the  same. 

If  it  were  possible  every  dairyman  who 
can  spare  the  time  should  be  present  at 
some  of  these  sessions  as  they  will  be 
of  the  greatest  educational  value. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete program  of  the  Institute,  address 
Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary,  1731  Eye 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  it 
select  the  days  you  will  attend. 


■>'  I 


TEN  MILLION  CATTLE  UNDER 
TEST  FOR  TB  ERADICATION 
The   nation-wide   drive   to   stamp   out 
bovine   tuberculosis   now   includes   veter- 
inary supervision  of  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion cattle.     A  report  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  status  of  the  work  shows  the  fol- 
lowing programs  up  to  the  first  of  April. 
Cattle   under    supervision,    10,201,492; 
Cattle   in  herds  sucessfully   passing  the 
first  test,  6,777,624;  Cattle     in  fully  ac- 
credited  herds,   1,187,908;    Cattle    tested 
during  the  last    month     (March,    1925), 
617,810.   Cattle  reacting  to  the  test  during 
month,  19,841;  Cattle  on  waiting  list  to 
be  tested,  3,498,072;  Modified  accredited 
/^mnties,  recognized  as  TB  free,  69. 

Reports     from    various    parts     of   the 
country  show  unusual  interest  in  tuber- 
culosis eradication  on  a  county-wide  bas- 
is.    In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
the    number    of    "modified    accredited" 
counties  those  having  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  disease  increased 
from  63  to    69.     Veterinary    oflBcials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  consider 
that  such  progress  is  ample  proof  of  the 
practicability   eventually   of   freeing  en- 
tire   States    from    the    disease.        North 
Carolina  already  has  30  counties,  official- 
ly recognized  as  free  from  bovine  tuber- 
culosis. 

Eradication  of  the  disease  from  cattle 
is  the  first  step  in  removing  the  menace 
of  tuberculosis  to  hogs  and  poultry.  The 
suppression  of  infection  among  livestock 
aids  likewise  in  the  control  of  human  tu- 
bercnlotia. 


llbu  can^t  do  ihis 
in  Fall  unless-* 


The  big  thing  to  remember  when  cows  are  on 
pasture,  is  that  they  often  seem  to  be  getting 
along  fine,  when  they  really  are  tearing  down 
their  bodies  to  make  milk. 

It's  a  big  temptation  to  try  to  save  money  in 
summer,  by  letting  them  do  without  their 
grain  ration.  But  experience  shows  it's  not 
a  saving.  Even  though  grass  stimulates 
milk  flow  for  a  while,  a  grass-fed  herd  is 
bound  to  slump  in  the  Fall.  Unless  your 
COWS  get  their  grain  feed  right  along,  they're 
forced  to  rob  their  own  bodies,  at  your 
expense. 

Remember— if  milk  flow  once  drops  during 
the  summer,  it's  impossible  to  bring  it  back 
fully  later  on.  Keep  up  the  summer  flow  with 
Cow  Chow.  Insure  big  milk  checks  in  the 
Fall  with  Cow  Chow.  The  feed  dealer  with  the 
checkerboard  sign  will  supply  you.  Phone  him. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sewn  Buay  MiUm  Located  for  Service 


Write  us  for  the 
100-page  Purina 
Cow  Book— free. 


PURIN/l 


PROTEIN^ 


towCHOWt 


POINT  THE  WAY 

Attractive  signs  telling  what  is  to  be 
sold  and  how  far  it  is  to  the  stand  are 
an  important  part  of  the  roadside  mar- 
ket. Place  them  far  enough  on  each  side 
of  the  market  so  that  the  motorist  may 
slow  down  and  stop  where  the  fruits, 
vegtables,  and  eggs  are  for  sale.  Sell 
only  products  grown  on  your  own  farm 
so  that  you  can  vouch  for  the  quality. 
A  satisfied  customer  always  returns.  In- 
sure satisfaction. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  COLT 
Colts  should  have  a  little  grain  to 
supplement  their  rations  when  pastures 
get  short  during  the  summer.  If  there 
is  no  natural  shade  they  should  be 
brought  in  during  the  day  time  and  let 
out  at  night.  Cool  drinking  water,  nice 
legume  hay  and  some  oats  will  make  a 
good  combination  for  the  colt  while  he 
is  Indoors.  Once  every  month  level  up 
the  colt's  feet  so  that  he  will  develop 
nice  itraight  limbs. 


LEARN  ABOUT  WEEDS 
Farmers    and    gardeners    bothered    by 
weeds  will  find  the  leaflets  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  useful.     They 
cover  buckhorn,  Canada  thistle,  chicory, 
galinsoga      or      frenchweed,      horse-tail, 
horse    nettle,    orange    hawk  weed,   poison 
ivy,  quack  grass  and  wild  onion  or  gar- 
lic.    They  are  sent  free  upon  request  to 
the   Agricultural   Publications  office,  the 
Pennsylvania   State   College,   State   Col- 
lege,  Pa. 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL  MEETING 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  AT  OCEAN  CITY,  N.  J. 


More  than  125  «1.  UumIi's  from  the 
various  units  of  tlu-  National  Dairy 
Council,  topcliitr  with  a  number  of 
guests,  atltnd  lis  annual  conference, 
which  was  luld  at  tiie  Flanders  Hotel, 
Ocean  (  ity,  N.  J-,  June  25,  20,  and  27. 
The  activities  of  the  sessions  were 
devoted  largely  to  the  adopiion  of  pluus 
and  i)olicies  for  the  general  conduct  of 
the  organization  and  the  i)reparation  and 
adoption  of  various  plans  for  the  conduct 
of  its  educational  work  during  the  com- 
ing season. 

An  elaborate  exhibit  of  various  meth- 
ods for  carrying  the  council  health  pro- 
gram to  the  public,  to  children  in  the 
pubKc  schools,  to  homes,  and  in  welfare 
institutions  and  workshops  was  on  dis- 
l)lay  and  were  c.irefully  considered. 

The  wt)rk  of  the  delegates  was  largely 
takin  up  in  the  preparation  of  special 
committee  work  and  the  adoption  of 
recommendations  of  such  committees  in 
general  session. 

The  following  committees  functioned: 
Literature,  Miss  Dorothy  S.  Buckley, 
Ciuiirman;  Dramatics,  Miss  Del  Rose 
Macan,  Cliairman;  Projects,  Miss  Aubyn 
Chinn,  Chairman;  Policies,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Munn,  Chairman;  Lectures  and  Stories, 
Miss  Cladys  Coon,  Chairman;  Poster 
and  Exhibits,  Prof.  \V.  P.  B.  Lockwood, 
Chairman. 

On  Friday  evening,  three  health  plays 
under  the  drecrum  cf  Miss  Del  Hose 
Macan,  of  tin-  Philadelphia  Diiry  Coun- 
cil were  presented,  "Pimcb  as  Cook," 
and  "The  Fasliion  Show,"  by  members 
of  the  lMiiladeli)hia  Dairy  Coimcil  and 
the  health  play,  "The  Magic  Street", 
presented  by  the  Jimior  High  School 
Children  of  Ocean  City,  N.  J,  assisted 
by  Miss  Louise  Everets. 

The  various  types  of  posters,  display 
features,  dramatic  work  and  literature 
offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  were  api>roved  by  the 
conferences. 


RESULTS  o^DAlRY  COUNCILWORJC 


1  tapro\;ecl  HeallK 

2  IncreoLSGd  Consumplioa  ot  Uairy  rrooiias 

3.  ImprouedQualily  of  Dairy  Proauds 

4.  ^  Closer  Relaiionship  belvweea  Producer 

and  Dealer  ,         .  j    ^ 

5.  Agreater  public  appreciation  r(#rding 

rclalive  lovv  price  of  Dairy  Products. 

TVnpPAfirn  CONSUMPTION 


MIUC  Consumpfc/i  3  years  ago  1/920) 

MILK  ConsiMption  Now  [I923J 

Increase  13^^ 

BUTTER  Consiimption  iyears  agoHQlO) 
BUTTER  OonsmptiOll  t^Oio  (I923) 

Increase  16^^ 

ICE  CREAM  comsuniption  zymajo 
Icecream  ConsumpUon  Nowimj 

Increase   9^° 


43  Of^LLONS 
PER  PEHSON 

RE'S  PclSO^ 


147  lbs 

170  lbs. 

PER  PEZSO-'^ 


{/ylOj  Pir^ison 

l.eSQal. 

Pit  Per  Person 


Cheese     Consumption  Zs/msago  [IQ20) |;A^7 

Cheese  Consumptm  Now(/Q23J 

Increase  W'fo 


,  Qllbs 
W  Person 


Among  those  who  attended  the  con- 
ference were  the  following:  — 

M.  D,  Munn,  president  and  M.  O. 
Maughan,  secretary,  National  Dairy 
Council,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Fitzgerald, 
Chicago,  111.;  W.  P.  B.  Lockwood,  and 
Miss  M.  L.  Foster,  New  England  Dairy 
and    Food    Council,    Boston,    Mass.;    C. 

E.  Beurke,  Plymouth,  Iowa,  Iowa  Dairy 
Council;  E.  R.  Quackonbush,  I.  H.  Kauf- 
fniun,  H.  I.  Berlevich,  M.  Lillian  Conwell, 
Louise     Borland,     Claire     M.     llutledge, '^1 
Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council,  Pitts-         \ 
burgh.  Pa.;    U.  L.  Hammand  and  Mar- 
jorie  Six,  Indiana  Dairy  and  Food  Coun- 
cil, Indianopolis,  Ind.;   Elsie  Stark,  Cen- 
tral    Ohio     Dairy     Council,     Columbus, 
Ohio;  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  New  York  City; 
Lewis    W.    Mosley,    Pennsylvania    State 
College,    Pennsylvania;    Miss    Vera    Mc- 
Crea,    Dairymen's    League    Co-operative 
Association,    New    York;    F.   P.    Willits, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture,    for    Pennsyl- 
vania, Ilarrisburg,  Pa.;  John  M.  McKee, 
Asst.    Secretary    of    Agriculture,    Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Shrader, 
City  Health  Department,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
I.   W.  Heaps,   Baltimore   Dairy   Council; 
W.  H.  Harper,  and  Martha  Smith,  Balti- 
more   Dairy    Council,    Baltimore,    Md.; 
Dr.    Clyde    L.    King,    Secretary    of    the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;    H.   D.   Allebach,  Vice  Presi- 
dent,   R.    W.    Balderston,   Secretary   and 
Thomas    Harbison,    Treasurer,    Philadel- 
l)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Fred  K. 
Shangle,  C.   I.   Cohee,   E.   Nelson  James, 
E.   H.   Donovan,   Robert   F.   Brinton,   A. 
B.   Waddington;    Wm.   B.   Griscom,   Ab- 
bott Alderney  Dairies;  Henry  M.  Wool- 
n»an,  Suppke  Wills  Jones  Co;  C.  M.  T. 
Landenslager,    Allentown    Dairy    Coun- 
cil,     Executive      Directors,      Inter-State 
Dairy    Council;    C.    Henderson    Supplee, 
Supplee    Wills   Jones    Company;    A.    M. 
Woodward,    Castania    Dairies,    Trenton, 
N.    J.;    August    A.    Miller,    editor,    The 
Milk   Producers'   Review. 


RECORD  DAIRY  PRODUCTION  IS  SHOWN 


\  new  record  in  volume  of  dairy  pr.)- 
duction  was  established  in  the  United 
Slates  last  year,  according  to  figures  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  places  producti  in  of  creamery  but- 
ter at  1,3.')().00(),0()0  pounds  compared 
with   1,252,000.000  i)ounds  in    1923. 

Cheese  production  is  given  as  413,910,- 
000  pounds  com))ared  with  39i,G!)7,000 
pounds  the  ])r.  ceding  year;  e  mdensed 
and  evaporated  milk  ps  1,700,518,000 
pounds  compared  with  1,774,881,000 
poimds,  and  ice  cream  as  285,550,000  gal- 
lons compared  with  291,900,000  gallons 
in  1923. 

The  increase  is  attril)uted  to  good 
weather  and  iwisture  conditions  com- 
bined with  an  increase  in  the  estimated 
number  of  milk  cows  which  is  placed  at 


25,319,000  head  compared  with  24,780,- 
000  head  in  1923. 

The  season  of  production  was  very 
favorable  during  the  spring  and  summer 
seasons.  Pastures  were  better  than 
usual,  and,  while  prices  were  not  the 
best,  production  continued  heavy  until 
the  feeding  season  began  when  it  drop- 
ped to  practically  the  level  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  creamery 
butter  last  year  is  placed  at  17  1-4  pounds 
comi>ared  with  17  pounds  in  1923.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  increase  in  pro- 
duction, there  was  a  net  import  of  11,- 
148,194  pounds.  The  heavy  output  to- 
gether with  decreased  consumption  dur- 
ing the  storage  season  caused  a  large 
quantity  of  butter  to  be  placed  in  stor- 


age. These  holdings  on  September  1 
were  156,440,000  i)ounds,  but  all  was  re- 
moved by  May  1,  1925. 

Of  the  Increase  of  19,243,000  pounds  of 
cheese  over  the  1923  production,  10,587,- 
000  pounds  is  credited  to  production  of 
the  whole  milk  American  Cheddar  type. 
The  output  of  Swiss  cheese  decreased 
2,711,000  pounds.  Per  cai)ita  cousumj)- 
tion  of  cheese  was  4.2  pounds  in  1924 
compared  with  3.9  pounds  in  1923. 

Production  of  condensed  and  evapora- 
ted milk  during  the  year  was  affected  by 
heavy  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  in  August  and  September.  The 
industry,  however,  was  able  to  control 
output  and  hold  it  low  enough  to  prevent 
excessive  holdings  at  the  beginring  of 
the  year  1925. 


Total  exporfs  of  condensed  and  eva- 
porated milk  for  the  year  are  placed  at 
200,013,758  pounds,  and  imports  0,451,- 
713  pounils.  Per  cajjita  consumption  of 
this  commodity  is  given  at  14  pounds 
against  13  1-4  pounds  in  1923. 

Production  of  skim  milk  i)owder  is 
placed  at  69,219,000  pounds  Ust  year 
compared  with  62,251,000  pounds  in''  W'* 
1923;  condensed  buttermilk  66,837,000 
pounds  compared  with  54,833,000  pounds ; 
and  buttermilk  p,)wder  at  18,058,000 
pounds  compared  with  13,032,000. 

Estimated  consumption  of  milk  and 
cream  in  households  was  52,772,000,000 
pounds  compared  with  50,440,000,000 
pounds  in  1923.  Per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  and  cream  is  given  at  54  3-4 
gallons  compared  with  53  gallons  in  1923. 
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Open  Formula  Feeds 

DIRECT  from  Mill  to  Feeding 

Trough 

The  American  Milling  Company,  Peoria.  Illinois, 
was  the  very  first  feed  mill  to  adopt  and  make  gen- 
uine Open  Formula  Feeds  as  originated  and  approved 

Dy    tnc   V^uiiegc    1  ctvi    ^^A..v.-..>. 

In  the  past  Open  Formula  Feeds,  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Milling  Company,  have  been  sold  through  in- 
direct channels. 

Now.  an  even  more  economical  selling  plan  has  been 
adopted.  This  mill,  this  year,  will  sell  DIRECT 
to  dairymen,  farmers,  stock  feeders  and  poultrymen, 
through  its  own  Car  Door  Agents,  the  Original  and 
Genuine  College  Feed  Conference  Board  Open  Form- 
ula Feeds  made  under  the  names  of 

UNIVERSAL         EMPIRE 
AMCO 

Before  you  buy  or  contract  for  any  kind  of  feed  see 
your  local  American  Milling  Company  Car  Door 
Agent  or  write  direct  to  the  nearest  office  of  the 
world's  largest  feed  mill  for  1925-26  Feed  Pool 
prices. 

AMERICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

714  Mechanics  Trust  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Main  Office  and  Mill,  Peoria,  111. 
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NEED  MORE  TESTERS 
Cow  testers  are  mueh  in  d.-inand  for 
Pennsylvania  Cow  Testing  Associations. 
A  course  of  training  for  men  to  fill  the 
vacancies  which  come  in  July,  August, 
and  Septemher  will  be  given  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  July  20  to  25. 
Practical  instruction  fits  the  young  man 
for  actual  testing  work. 


CARE  FOR  YOUNG  STOCK 

As   hot   weather  comes  on,  watch   the 

calves    and    keep    them    growing.     They 

are  quite  susceptible  to  changes  in  feed 

and  weather.     Better  not  turn  them  on 

pasture  under  four  months  of  age,  and 
see  that  they  have  plenty  of  good  feed, 
fresh  water,  and  cool  shade. 


RESPECT  HERD 

SIRE'S  ANCESTORS 

The  choice  of  a  herd  sire  may  make 
or  break  a  man  in  the  dairy  business, 
say  dairy  specialists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  The  future  herd  is  de- 
pendent upon  influences  in  operation 
now.  Choose  the  herd  sire  carefully  from 
producing  ancestry. 


GUERNSEY  COWS  GO 

TO  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultiire  has  recently  jiurchased  a 
foundation  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  for 
the  Experiment  Station  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  selection  was  made  by  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  Eastern 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association. 
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Dairy  Council 

Service 


1 


The   various   departments   of   the   Philadelphia    Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 


Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 


You  may  plan  a  community  meeting  or  outing  for  which  we 
can  supply  lecturers  or  speakers  on  health  or  nutrition  topics. 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 
Short  Plays  for  the  Children 

Lantern  Slides        Literature        Posters,  Etc. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers. 


Let  Us  Plan  Your 
Entertainment 


There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  at  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Locals,  Community  Gatherings 
held  within  the  territory  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 


Write  us  for  detailed  information 


ia  Interstate  Dairy 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 


1211  Arch  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTAGE  CHEESE  AN 

IDEAL  SUMMER  DISH 

On  these  hot  sumtner  days  when  even  the  thought  of  the  kitchen  makes  us  warm 
and  limp,  the  wise  housewife  will  bave  l»er  energy  for  other  things  than  cooking. 
During  the  suimner  niontiis  our  bodies  do  not  need  tlie  heat  producing  foods  that 
they  require  in  the  winter.  To  some  extent  we  can  substitute  meat  with  a  lighter, 
though  equally  nutritious  dish. 

Cottage  cheese  is  one  of  the  best  and  simpliest  meat  substitutes  and  can  be  used 
in  a  large  variety  of  forms.  It  has  21  per  cent  of  muscle  building  materials  while 
beefsteak  has  18  per  cent.  So  we  need  not  worry  about  not  being  sufficiently  nour- 
ished if  we  use  it  in  a  meal  instead  of  meat.  Cottage  cheese  also  contains  a  very 
high  proportion  of  lime  salts  that  build  bones  and  teeth,  which  makes  it  an  excellent 


D1RECT0RS',MEETING 
INTER-STATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS'  ASS'N 

(Continued  from   page    1) 
this    disease    and    every    effort    is    being 
made   to   expedite  the  work.       Between 
tliree   and  four  hundred  thousand  cattle 
are  now  awaiting  the  test. 

Secretary  Willits  emphasized  the  point 
that  cattle  found  affected  with  tul)er- 
culosis  must  be  killed  and  not  permitted 
[u  (ind  their  way  into  other  territories 
and  again  used  as  milk  cows.  He  also 
urged   that  farmers  who  have   had  their 


Too  often  cottage  cheese  as  a  food  is  neglected  or  slighted  by  the  women  on 
the  farms  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  all  the  sour  milk  one  could  wish  for. 
Every  housewife  knows  that  very  simple  way  of  making  cottage  cheese — ^pouring 
boiling  water  into  the  sour  milk  and  then  hanging  it  up  to  drain  in  a  cheese  clof-^^ 
bag.  After  all  the  whey  has  dripped  oflF,  the  curds  are  put  in  a  dish  and  mixea-'^^ 
thoroughly  with  milk  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Then  it  is  served  plain,  eaten  with  cream 
and  sugar  or  with  salt  and  pepper. 

It  is  a  very  palatable  dish  served  this  way,  and  in  the  summer  fills  the  bill  by 
being  nutritious  without  being  heavy.  But  there  are  lots  of  other  ways  to  serve 
cottage  cheese  to  make  it  even  more  appetizing.  The  variety  in  methods  of  serving 
this  dish  makes  it  possible  to  have  it  every  day  without  tiring  of  it. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  suggests  this  method  of  making  the 
cheese. 

How  To  Make  G)ttage  Cheese 

I  gallon  of  skimmed  milk;  1  cupful  of  buttermilk  or  thick,  sour  milk  for  a 
starter. 

1-8  of  a  junket  tablet  dissolved  in  2  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 

Stir  the  milk,  the  starter,  and  the  dissolved  junket  tablet  thoroughly  together. 

Set  aside  overnight. 

In  the  morning,  without  heating,  pour  the  curd,  without  breaking  it  more  than 
necessary,  npon  a  piece  of  heavy  muslin. 

Drain  until  it  reaches  the  desired  consistence.  To  hasten  draining  use  an  im- 
provised press. 

Season  to  taste  with  cream  and  salt. 

CAUriONS:— The  best  temperature  for  the  milk  is  76  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
This  temperature  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  dairy  thermometer. 
If  the  temperature  rises  above  75  degrees  use  less  starter  and  less  junket,  especially 
in  summer. 

The  starter  should  have  a  clean,  sharp,  sour  taste,  but  should  not  be  bitter. 
There  should  be  no  gas  holes  in  the  clabber. 

By  making  the  cottage  cheese  with  this  receipe,  the  whey  can  be  used  to  make 
a  delicious  whey  lemonade,  the  receipe  of  which  is  given  below.  The  other  method 
of  making  cottage  cheese  allows  the  whey  to  be  mixed  with  water. 

If  cottage  cheese  is  being  used  as  the  main  dish  of  the  meal  it  can  be  served  in 
croquettes  combined  with  ham  that  has  been  boiled.  Use  the  ham  that  is  next  to 
the  bone,  for  that  part  is  rather  strong  and  needs  to  be  combined  with  another  food. 
Shave  the  ham  off  in  little  thin  pieces  or  else  run  it  through  the  meat  grinder.  Then 
combine  a  given  quantity  of  ham  with  an  equal  amount  of  cottage  cheese  and  mould 
into  croquettes.  Roll  the  croquettes  in  nuts  if  they  are  available  and  serve  on  a 
platter  garnished  with  a  little  crisp  lettuce,  water  cress  or  parsley. 

There  are  innumerable  salads  that  can  be  made  with  a  basis  of  cottage  cheese. 
A  delicious  variation  can  be  made  by  stoning  cherries  and  surrounding  the  cherries 
with  little  moulds  of  the  cheese.  Tiiis  gives  a  delightful  surprise  to  an  apparently 
plain  dish. 

A  prune  and  cheese  salad  is  a  very  wholesome  and  interesting  combination.  Stone 
the  prunes  and  stuff  them  with  cottage  cheese  and  a  nut,  and  serve  on  a  few  leaves 
of  lettuce. 

A  very  pretty  salad  can  be  made  by  stuffing  a  green  pepper  full  of  cottage  cheese 
and  slicing  it,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  pimento  or  a  stuffed  olive  in  the  middle,  this 
will  make  a  most  artistic  dish,  beside  being  a  thoroughly  nutritious  and  delectable 
one. 

One  could  go  on  forever  with  variations  of  cottage  cheese  salads.  Make  cottage 
cheese  balls  and  roll  them  in  nuts.  Serve  these  balls  plain  on  lettuce  or  with  little 
moulds  of  tomato  jelly  to  add  color  and  to  make  a  tasty  combination.  Serve  little 
mounds  of  cottage  cheese  ornamented  with  a  bright  bit  of  any  tart  jelly. 

Brown  bread  sandwiches  with  cottage  cheese  filling  are  wonderful  for  the  child- 
ren. The  filling  can  also  be  made  of  eqtial  parts  cottage  cheese  and  shreedded 
lettuce,  or  any  crisp  green.  Butter  thin  biscuits  spread  with  cottage  cheese  and 
currant  jelly  around  the  edge  are  nice  to  serve  when  neighbors  come  to  call. 

A  novel  way  of  serving  the  cheese  is  to  mix  it  with  stuffed  olives  and  celery 
and  put  in  a  cold  place  till  the  mould  becomes  firm.     Then  it  may  be  served  slice*?,  ^''ji 

Some  suggested  menus  for  light  suppers  or  luncheons  follow: — 

Picnic  Lunch 

Cottage  cheese  salad  with  cherries;  brown  bread  and  butter  sandwiches  filled 
with  watercress  or  mint;  ice  tea;  milk. 

Supper 

Ham  and  cottage  cheese  croquettes;  vegetable  salad;  whey  lemonade;  brown 
bread  and  butter;  berries  and  cream. 

WHEY  LEMONADE  AND  PUNCH 


eatlie    lesieii   snwuio   «.ivu«« 


and  premises  where  tubercular  cattle 
iiave  been  found  so  the  clean  stock 
sliould  not  be  contaminated  l)y  unclean 
aiul   tubercular  germ   infected   buildings. 

Market  Milk  Conditions 
II.    D.    Allebach,    president,    reviewed 
liic  general  market  conditions  for  whole 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

The  larger  cities  were  receiving  a  very 
satisfactory  supply.       Conditions   varied 
in  the  smaller  towns,  some  were  tempor- 
arily short  of  milk  while  others  had  an 
over  supply.     Cream  from  the  west  was 
still  l)eing  offered  at  $18  per  can  for  40 
l)er  cent,  cream.     This  is  at  a  materially 
lower  basis  for  whole  milk  than  is  be'ng 
l>aid  in  this  market.     Butter  prices  have 
been  fairiy  stationary,  but  there  has  been 
little   storage   buying   at   current   quota- 
liens.     Prices  for  fluid  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  are,  as  a  whole,  higher 
than    those   prevailing    in    other    nearby 
markets.     The    executive    committee    of 
the  Board  of  Directors  is  closely  watch- 
ing the  trend  of  prices  and  cost  of  pro- 
lUiction.     Conditions   on   the   whole   may 
l)e  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Directors  Reports 

Following  the  usual  custom  at  the 
directors  meetings  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  reports 
were  received  from  each  individual  di- 
rector. 

In  a  majority  of  districts  dry  weather 
eonditions  were  reported  although  late 
rains  will,  it  is  believed,  help  conditions. 
Alfalfa  crops  were  reported  good.  Hay 
crops  mostly  short.  Pasture  in  many 
sections  was  generally  ainsatisfactory, 
l»ut  may  be  bettered  by  eariy  rains. 
Wheat,  while  short  of  straw,  was  gener- 
jtlly  reported  as  of  a  good  stand.  Oats 
arc  also  reported  short  but  the  corn  crop 
was  in  generally  gf)od  condition. 

Volume  of  the  milk  supply  in  the 
various  local  territories  was  considered 
as  well  as  its  probable  future  flow  in 
volume. 


I 


You  Can  Strain  Milk  in  Less  Time 
But  Just  as  Thoroughly— 

By  using  a  Home  Clamp  on  your  present  strainer. 
This  Clamp  permits  the  use  of  a  filter  cloth  instead  of 
cotton.  Cotton  swells  and  mats,  forming  a  multiple 
stopper  in  the  bottom  of  your  strainer  which  retards 
the  straining  action.  Filter  cloth  does  not  mat  or 
swell:  the  last  bucket  of  milk  strains  as  quickly  as  the 
first.  It  strains  milk  even  more  thoroughly  than 
cotton. 

How  much  actual  straining  area  is  there  m  the 
bottom  of  your  strainer?  Usually  only  about  one 
third  the  size  of  the  bottom,  because  of  the  screens  and 
perforated  metal  discs  necessary  to  hold  cotton  or  cloth 
;_  -^Iscc.  B"  disc3rc!i"°  thfto  firtino":  and  usine  a 
Horne  Clamp  you  utilize  the  entire  area  for  straining. 


clamped  down 
jmllen  and 

matted 
cotton  discs 


but  miaules 
to  strain 


idnclogged 
straining 
siirface 


filiercloth 


and  therefore  reduce  the  straining  time  considerably. 
The  Horne  Clamp  fits  around  the  outside  of  your 
strainer,  tightly  holding  filter  cloth  over  the  outlet. 
Every  drop  of  milk  must  pass  through  the  cloth  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  it  leaking  around  rings  or  mside 
clamps.  The  entire  surface  of  the  cloth  is  free  for 
straining  milk.      It  saves  your  time. 

The  Horne  Clamp  costs  but  fifty  cents.  hilter 
cloth  for  use  with  this  clamp  and  your  present  strainer, 
cost  75  cents  a  box  of  sixty  pieces.  Get  them  from 
your  receiving  station  or  Association,  or  direct  from  us. 

Ask  for  descriptive  folder  of  this  time  saving  unit. 


and /only  W  second 
or/lvvo  to  strain 


Cherry-Basselt  Co. 


2324  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
33  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
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1  quart  whey 

6  tablespoons  sugar 

Juice  of  2  lemons 

Mix,  chill  and  serve  as  a  beverage. 


Slices    of    lemon    or    a   little   grated    or 
diced  rind,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon. 


VARIATIONS: — Double  the  quantity  of  lemon  juice  and  of  sugar  and  add 
other  fruit  juices  and  a  little  fruit  cut  in  small  pieces.  This  transforms  whey  lemon- 
ade into  whey  pnnch.  Set  the  pimch  away  to  chill  and  ripen;  serve  with  crushed  ice 
if  desired.  Rhubarb,  pineapple,  grape,  currant  and  cherry  juices  lend  themselves 
well  to  whey  punch.  A  sprig  of  freshly  crushed  mint  is  sometimes  added.  Nutmeg 
or  cinnamon  will  overcome  any  characteristic  whey  flavor.  Whey  punch  may  be 
frozen  if  desired. 


The      Pennsylvania      Department      of 
Agriculture  has  just  issued  General  Bul- 
i'^Ietin,  No.  400,  giving  a  complete  list  of 
^the   various   County   and   State   Agricul- 
tural Organizations  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  edition  which  is  in  thirty  pages 
and  cover  is  just  off  the  press  and  in 
addition  to  giving  departmental  informa- 
tion, also  contains  a  very  complete  list 
of  the  various  agricultural  organizations, 
such  as  the  lists  of  the  various  county 
and  local  fairs,  their  oflicers  and  dates  of 
fairs  in  1925. 

A  very  complete  list  of  the  ofKcers  of 
the  various  agricultura?  organizations. 
as  well  as  addresses  is  al.so  shown. 

Thi.s  edition  is  a  m<'st  valuable  source 
of  data  for  those  desiring  such  'nforma- 
tion. 


BIG  MONTH  IN  TB. 

ERADICATION  WORK 

The  nation-wide  effort  to  suppress  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  resulted  in  the  detec- 
tion of  25,163  reactors  during  April,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  To 
obtain  this  number  of  diseased  cattle, 
the  Federal  and  State  veterinary  in- 
spectors tested  815,386  cattle. 

At   the   end   of   the   month    10,79t,910 
cattle  throughout  the  country  were  under 
supervision    for    the    eradication    of    the 
disease.     The  report  shows  also  the  ex- 
tent  of  activity    in   the   various   States. 
Iowa  is  the  only  State  having  more  than 
a    million    cattle    under    supervision    in 
combating  tuberculosis.       The  group  of 
States    having   from    50,000    to    1,000,000 
cattle    under    such    supervision    includes 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York, 
and     Wisconsin,       States     having     from 
250,000  to  500,000  cattle   under  supervi- 
sion  are   Indiana,   Minnesota,   Kentucky, 
Montana,  North  Carolina  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,   Ohio,   Oregon,   Pennsylvania, 
and     Washington.       From      100,000     to 
250,000  are  under  supervision  in  the  fol- 
lowing      States:— California,       Georgia, 
Idaho,    Kansas,    Maine,    and    Vermont. 
The  figures  represent  the  status  of  the 
work  in  the  various  States  on  May  1. 

Other  States,  many  of  which  have  a 
limited   number  of  cattle,  are  simllariy 
active  though  it  is  not  so  apparent  from 
the  statistical  reports.     Extensive  tesHng 
and  the  constant  removal  and  slaughter 
of    re-actors    are   gradually    freeing    the 
country  from  the  menace  of  bovine  tu- 
berculosis, which  in  the  past  has  caused 
heavy  ravages  among  herds  and  has  been 
a  source  of  danger  to  people.     Fifty-nine 
counties   in   14  states   are   now   officially 
recognized  as  practically  free  from  tuber- 
culous cattle,  and  several  hundred  addi- 
tional counties  are  rapidly  qualifying  for 
the  accredited  county  list. 


-when  inices  lure 


hi^hest.^ 


"Experiments  show  that  returns  from  grain  feedmg  do 
not  all  come  at  the  time  grain  is  fed    Cows  rece.v.ng  ^^ 
grain  in  summer  wiU  milk  better  the  following  winter. 
This  statement,  from  a  recent  University  of  Minnesota  bulletin, 
bears  out  the  Experience  of  successful  dairy  operators  .very- 
where.    Feed  Larro  through  the  summer  with  P^^^-^'    J^^^^^^ 
pay  you  a  profit  now;  but,  more  important,  it  will  >""«««« 
S  production  next  fall  and  winter  when  prices  are  highest 
—an  added  profit  with  no  added  investment. 

Atk  th«  n€ar*tt  dealer 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY.  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  CX>W  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
During  the  month  of  May,  twenty  five  herds  were  tested  in  the  Montgomery 
Coun  ^Cow  Te  ti%  Association,  by  F.  E.  Martin,  tester.  There  are  349  cows  in 
n  Ik  ami  T^dry  cows  in  the  association.  Fifty-three  cows  P-^uced  over  40  pounds 
fat  and  22  produced  over  50  pounds.  Eighty  cows  produced  over  1000  and  thirty 
four  over  1200  pounds  of  milk. 

Highest  herd  average  milk  production:— 

Owner  Cows  Milking 

Kothenberger,  A.   K 1° 

Ursinus  College   ° 

Schultz,  Wayne    1° 

Heckler,   A.  S • •  '' 

Highest  herd  average  butterfat  production:— 

Cows  Milking 


Av.  lbs.  Milk 

1280 

1125 

921 

907 


Owner 


Rothenberger,  A.  K 

Ursinus  College  

Thomas,  I.  Powell   

Highest  herd  average  test:— 

Owner 

Hendren,  W.  J 

Ruth,  H.  Y 

Vreeland,  Franklin   


18 

8 

SS 

Average  Test 
5.61 

5.28 
4.65 


Av.  lbs.  Fat 
44.3 
84.9 
88.7 

Breed 
P.  B.  Jersey 
P.  B.  Jersey 
P.  B.  Jersey 


Bills  for  milk,  fresh  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables are  cheaper  than  doctor's  bills. 
And  it's  more  fun  paying  them. 


Dynamite  is  a  better  explosive  than 
swearing  when  the  plow  hiU  a  gtump. 


WATERED  STOCK 
Cows  producing  milk  require  water, 
lots  of  it.  It  is  good  dairy  practice  to 
see  that  they  get  all  that  they  want, 
at  least  twice  a  day.  A  cow  does  not 
like  it  iced,  either.  Warmed  drinking 
water  will  show  results  in  the  milk  pail. 


FEED  GRAIN  TO  COWS 
Continue  feeding  grain  and  hay  to 
dairy  cows  when  first  turned  into  pas- 
ture. Eariy  grass  is  very  watery  and 
cows  will  lose  in  flesh  and  decrease  in 
milk  flow  unless  given  some  supplemen- 
tary feed«. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


July,  J925 


Her  Milk 


— Is  It  Clean  ? 

Cows  may  give  ri'^'  J^iilk  but  it  is  impossible  lo 
keep  the  milk  fr-<'  lr<>in  liirt  and  dust.     And  tht? 


sediment. 


nir  (III  not  rr-movp  llii»» 


The  U.  S.  Government  says,  "Strain  milk  through 
sterilizeri  futtoii  if  you  would  have  milk  ahsoluttly 
free  fr.>m  all  sidirnent."  And  that's  exactly  what 
Dr.  Clark's  I'uriiy  Milk  Strainer  docs! 


JX^J^^L^*^}^'^ 


It  rcmovoB  all  the  dirt 
and  sediment  from  milk. 
It  gets  dirt  no  other 
method  of  straining  can 
possibly  get.  No  fuss, 
no  muss,  no  dirty  rags 
to  wash,  scald  and  dry. 
The  Purity  Strainer  is 
easy  to  use  and  easy  to 
clean. 

World's  largest  dairies  and  oon- 
densaries  such  as  Borden's,  Van 
Camp,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  etc. 
use  and  endorse  it.  Guaran- 
teed to  do  all  we  say  or  your 
money  back! 


PURITY  Co». 
ton     DiHCS    are 

made  in  anysi/u 
from  5' 2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt- 
ers. Send  for  u 
trial  order. 


Made  in  two  m^es — 10  qt,  and  18  ql.  Ask 
your  dealer  aboiil  (he  I'uriiy  Millc  Strainer  or 
write  usfor  circular  and  prices.    Send  today! 

Purity  Stamping  Company 


Dept.  P 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


World's  largest  manufacturers  of  cotton 
discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


your 

helper  f 


Helping  you  earn  more  money 
every  year.  That's  what  a  good, 
dependable  Unadilla  Silo  means 
to  you. 

Year  after  year  it  gives  you 
plenty  of  good ,  succulent ,  low  cost 
home  grown  silage.  Silage  which 
loses  none  of  its  valuable  juices 
and  is  protected  against  frost. 

Strong,  well  built  from  selected 
lumber,  and  produced  in  large  num> 
bcrs,  the  Unadilla  is  a  superior  silo 
which  you  can  get  at  a  coat  that  saves 
you  money! 

Write  today  for  big,  handsome, 
interesting  catalog  giving  complete 
information.  Time  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box     D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Farm  records  and  accounts  work  is 
being  carried  on  co-operatively  l)y  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  with 
IJ  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  make 
available  to  farmers  the  essential  factors 
of  good  farm  organization  and  to  show 
how  to  organize  farms  for  the  maximum 
income.  The  keeping  of  farm  accounts 
enables  producers  to  put  their  operationg 
on  a  business  ba^ig. 


LEGAL  BUSHEL  WEIGHTS  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
furnishes   tlie  following  handy   reference 

table    of    legal    bushel    weights    now  in 

force    in    Pennsylvania    as    provided  in 
Act  235  of  1913  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments including  1925:  — 
Fruit 

Pounds 

Ai>ples  "^S 

Ai)plfs,  dried  25 

C'iierries,   with   stems    56 

Cherries,  stemmed  6* 

rVjinherries 32 

Currants    *0 

Ciooseberries 40 

Clrapes   48 

Peaches    48 

Peaches,  dried  (peeled)    38 

Peaches,  dried  (unpeeled)   33 

Pears    50 

Plums 64 

Quinces    48 

Haspberries    48 

Strawberries 48 

Vegetables 

Beans,  dried 60 

Beans,  castor  (shelled)  46 

Beets    66 

Cabbage 60 

Carrots    60 

Cucumbers   48 

Horseradish    60 


Onions 

Onion  sets   

Parsnips    

Peas,  green  (unshelled)   

Peas  dried 

Potatoes 

Potatoes,  sweet  

Rutabagas 

Spinach    

Tomatoes    

Turnips  

Oraing  and  Orain  Feeds 
Buricy     

Bran  

Buckwheat  

Corn,  shelled  

Corn,  ear  (husked)    

Corn   meal    

Hominy 

Malt  

Oats   

Rice,  rough 

Rye 

Rye  meal 

Shorts    

Spelt 

Wheat    


50      Clover  seed 60 

28      Flax  seed 66 

60      Hemp  seed 44 

28      Herd's  grass 46 

60      Hungarian  grass  seed 60 

60      Kaffir  corn   66 

64      Lentils  60 

60      Linseed   66 

12      Millet  60 

66      Orchard  grass  seed  14 

66      Rape  seed 60 

Redtop  grass  seed  14 

Sorghum  seed  60 

-^       A  imomy  grass  seeu «o 

20 

48 

66 

70 

60 

60 

88 

32 

46 

66 

60 

20 

40 

60 


Qraaaes,  Forage,  etc. 

Alfalfa  seed 

Blue  grass  seed  

Broom  corn  seed 


60 
14 
60 


GETTING  MORE  OUT 

OF  THE  CORN  CROP 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
many  farmers  have  failed  to  fill  their 
silos.  Sometimes  this  has  been  due  to 
scarcity  of  labor  but  more  often  to  a 
sense  of  discouragement. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  farmer  who 
faces  the  winter  with  an  empty  silo  is 
bound  to  lose  and  lose  heavily.  For 
silage  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  profit- 
able dairy  ration.  It  supplies  needed 
succulence  and  it  furnishes  roughage  in 
its  most  digestible  form.  Careful  experi- 
ments indicate  that  three  acres  of  corn 
in  the  silo  are  worth  four  acres  in  the 
crib  and  stover  stack. 

It  is  true  that  help  is  expensive  and 
hard  to  get,  but  that  need  not  discourage 
anyone  from  filling  the  silo. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  cutters 
which  can  be  operated  with  light  power, 
even  with  a  good-sized  farm  gasoline 
engine,  if  one  does  not  have  a  tractor. 
With  one  of  these  cutters,  a  farmer  is 
quite  independent.  He  can  fill  the  silo 
himself,  using  the  n'gular  farm  help.  If 
the  machine  stands  idle  much  of  the  time 
it  is  not  hired  by  the  hour. 

The  women  folks,  especially,  like  this 
plan  of  filling  because  it  makes  their 
work  much  easier.  There  is  no  big  crew 
of  hungry  mouths  to  feed.  No  rush  and 
hurry  in  preparing  for  the  silage  filling. 
The  housework  proceeds  as  usual,  with 
only  the  regular  family  to  provide  for. 

Often  three  or  four  farmers  can  work 
together  to  good  advantage.  Almost  al- 
ways, one  of  the  group  will  have  a  trac- 
tor. This  permits  the  use  of  a  some- 
what larger  cutter.  By  changing  work, 
the  silo  can  be  filled  more  quickly  yet 
without  any  cash  outlay. 

If  the  group  is  kept  small,  all  the  silos 
can  be  filled  while  the  corn  is  in  prime 
ccmdilion,  especially  if  the  filling  is  be- 
gun at  the  farm  where  the  corn  is  matur- 
ing quickest.  Such  group  silo-filling  is 
the  simplest  form  of  co-operation. 

Whether  you  find  it  best  to  fill  your 
silo  alone  or  to  co-operate  with  your 
neighbors.  It  is  none  too  early  to  make 
definite  plans  and  to  place  orders  for 
any  needed  equipment. 


EGG  SHIPPERS  LOSE 

THROUGH  BAD  PACKING 

Sixty-nine  shippers  of  eggs  to  the  New 
York  market  from  Pennsylvania  during 
April  lost  about  $100  which  is  an  aver- 
age of  60  cents  per  case  or  two  cents 
per  dozen  owing  to  carelessness  in  pack- 
ing eggs,  according  to  reports  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  markets.  This 
number  of  shippers  represents  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  farmers  and  others 
who  ship  eggs  from  the  Keystone  State. 
Most  of  the  loss  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  old  worn  out  packing  material  for 
effort  to  save  the  expense  of  new  fillers, 
flats  and  excelsior  pads  which  cost  about 
10  to  13  cents  per  case.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide extra  deep  packing  material  for 
large  eggs  including  duck  and  goose 
eggs  was  also  responsible  for  some  of  the 
loss. 

A  total  of  604  cases  of  eggs  valued  at 
approximately  $1700  made  up  these  ship- 
ments. One  out  of  every  three  cases, 
upon  inspection  in  New  York  City,  was 
found  to  contain  smashed,  leaking,  crack- 
ed and  stained  eggs  or  to  have  eggs  miss- 
ing from  cases.  The  loss  from  smashed 
eggs  was  $8.53;  from  leaking  eggs, 
$44.00;  from  cracked  eggs,  $17.18;  and 
from  stained  eggs,  $11.00. 

Aside  from  damage,  it  was  found  that 
18  shippers  failed  to  pack  the  full  thirty 
dozen  to  the  case.  As  high  as  six  dozen 
were  missing  from  a  single  case  and  in 
twelve  instances  three  dozen  were  miss- 
ing from  each  case,  adding  $19.19  to  the 
total  loss.  These  cases  were  well  strap- 
ped and  showed  no  signs  of  having  been 
tampered  with  in  transit. 

The  use  of  torn  and  broken,  honey- 
comb fillers  and  warped,  stained  and  torn 
cardboard  flats  was  largely  responsible 
for  damaged  eggs.  Breakage  resulted  in 
every  instance  where  newspapers  were 
used  as  flats  and  pads  and  were  stuffed 
down  the  sides  of  the  case. 


BLOOD  TELLS 
Purebred  dairy  cows  are  better  workerg 
than  grades  or  scrubs.  One  or  two  cows 
or  heifers  purchased  now  will  provide 
the  foundation  for  a  future  pure  bred 
herd. 
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Nut$ 

Chestnuts  hulled    '^^'^i) 

Hickory  nuts 6C    )' 

Peanuts  22 

Walnuts  common 60 

Mi»cellaneou$ 

Cement    100 

Charcoal    20 

Coal,  anthracite   76 

Coal,  bituminous 76 

Coal,  stone  80 

Coke 40 

Hair  (plastering)  8 

Lime 80 

Salt,  coarse 86 

Salt,  ground 62 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  CATTLE 

JUDGES  ANNOUNCED 
The  judge  and  associate  judge  system 
for  making  awards  in  four  of  the  five 
cattle  breed  classes  will  be  used  at  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition  this  year  at 
Indianapolis,     October     10th     to     17th. 
Ayshires  will  be  judged  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Kildee,   Ames,   la.,  and   an  associate  to 
be   named;    Brown   Swiss,  R.   S.   Hulce, 
Chicago,   III.;   Guernseys,   Prof.   W.   W. 
Yapp,  Urbana,  III.,  and  E.  G.  Woodward, 
Taconic,  Conn.,  associate;  Holsteins,  W. 
S.    Moscrlpt,  Lake  Elmo,   Minn.,  and  C. 
I,.    Blackman,    Davidson,    Me.,    associate 
and  Jerseys,  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch,  Manhat- 
.   „    v«^     .%w^A  an  ncBnri«t^  to  he  named. 

tail,    «»^o.,    ".-— 


CROPS  FOR  THE  DAIRY  FARM 
E.  B.  Fitts 
The  crops  grown  on  the  dairy  farm 
should  be  those  best  suited  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farm.  The  dairy  farmer  is  in 
the  business  of  producing  milk.  The 
crops  he  raises  should  be  those  that  will 
most  cheaply  provide  him  with  the  feed 
materials  necessary  in  milk  production. 
Great  differences  exist  between  crops  in 

this  respect. 

CORN— The  corn  crop  is  perhaps  the 
one  producing  the  largest  amount  of  feed 
per  acre.  For  this  reason  it  should  have 
a  prominent  place  in  the  crop  rotation. 
This  crop  is  also  desirable  because  it  can 


HAWK 


HICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Writs  for  Color  Card,  ana  BookUt  "Paiat  Pointar." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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NEWER  PRACTICES 
Failures   in   raising  spring   calves   are 

largely  eliminated  by  Salem  County,  New 
Jersey  dairymen  through  giving  closer 
attention  to  ventilation,  feeding  and  san- 
itation. They  have  found  that  cold 
drafts  must  be  avoided,  feeding  must  be 
regular,  the  stalls  kept  clean  and  well 
bedded,  and  the  barn  well  ventilated. 

A  growing  practice  is  to  paint  the 
new-born  calfs  navel  cord  with  iodine  or 
iodoform  and  then  allow  the  calf  to 
suckle  the  dam.  The  calf  is  kept  on  the 
cow  36  to  48  hours. 

For  the  first  week  after  the  calf  is 
weaned,  6  to  7  pounds  of  milk  is  fed  per 
day  at  a  temperature  between  90  and  100 
degrees  F.  The  feeding  is  done  at  reg- 
ular intervals  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
pails  are  used.  The  milk  is  increased  to 
from  8  to  10  pounds  in  the  second  week. 

Carl  B.  Bender,  assistant  dairy  hus- 
bandman at  the  State  College  ot  Agri- 
culture, New  Brunswick,  states  that  on 
the  third  week  any  good  calf  gruel  can 
be  used  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the 
milk.  By  increasing  the  gruel  and  de- 
creasing the  milk,  a  seven-weeks'  calf 
will  be  receiving  2  pounds  of  milk  and 
10  pounds  of  gruel  in  addition  to  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay.  From  10  weeks  to  4 
months  of  age  a  calf  will  consume  about 
10  to  18  pounds  of  gruel  dally  in  addi-'"*!^ 
tion  to  a  small  amount  of  dry  grain  fed 

immediately  after  the  gruel. 

A  good  dry  grain  mixture  for  calves 

is  made  up  of    equal    parts  of    linseed 

meal,  ground  oats,  corn  meal  and  bran. 

(Woodstown,  N.  J.,  Monitor  Register) 


Placings    under   the   system    in    use   this 
year  are  made  solely  on  the  decision  of 
the  judge,  who  consults  his  associate  as 
jjjf   occasion  may  require. 
^       Ayrshires   and    Brown    Swiss   will   be 
judged     on     Tuesday,     October     13th; 
Guernseys,    Wednesday,    October    14th; 
Holsteins  Thursday,  October  16th;  and 
Jerseys,   Friday,  October  16th. 

Throughout  Pennsylvania  cattle  judg- 
ing contests  are  being  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  candidates  to  rep- 
resent the  State  in  the  various  judging 
contests  to  be  held  at  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition,  in  October. 

Boys  and  girls  in  dairy  calf  club  work 
throughout    the    United    States    will    be 
given    a    bigger    opportunity    than    ever 
before  to  exhibit  and  win  prizes  at  the 
1925  National  Dairy  Exposition,  Indian- 
apolis,   October    10    to    17.     Individual 
classes   are   open    to   one  champion   calf 
of  each  breed  in  a  state,  this  calf  to  be 
selected  in  state-wide  competition  at  the 
State   Fair  or   other  calf  club  show  of 
state-wide  nature.     Calves  shown  in  this 
class  are  eligible  for  competition  in  the 
group  classes,  providing  they  are  prop- 
erly   selected    for    such    groups.     Prizes 
offered  in  this  class  for  each  breed  are 
first,  $50;  second,  $40;  third,  $30;  fourth, 
$20;  fifth  and  sixth,  $16  each;  and  $10 
for  each  of  the  next  nine  placings. 

In  the  group  classes  each  entry  shall 
consist  of  five  animals  of  one  breed  in 
each  state.  Each  state  may  have  not 
more  than  five  breeds,  and  not  more 
than  two  of  such  groups  shall  be  entered 
in  the  class  for  any  one  breed.  Prizes 
offered  in  this  class  for  each  breed  are 
first,  $100;  second,  $80;  third,  $60; 
fourth,  $W;  and  the  next  six  placings, 
$20  each. 
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Corn,  however,  is  not  a  perfect  feed. 
Large  amounts  of  additional  protein  are 
necessary  to  properly  balance  the  ration. 

LEGUMES— The      legumes  :      alfalfa 
clover,  soy  beans  and  peas,  not  only  pro- 
vide protein  in  abundance  but  also  pro- 
vide it  in  the  very  desirable  combination 
with  mineral  matter  so  necessary  in  con- 
tinued  high    milk  production.     At   least 
one,    and    probably    all,    of    the    legume 
crops   mentioned  can   be  grown   on  any 
dairy  farm  provided  a  little  preliminary 
work  is  done  in  getting  the  soils  into  a 
proper  condition. 

The  cropping  system  or  crop  rotation 
on  dairy  farms  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  Successful  dairy  farming 
is  closely  linked  with  the  kind  of  crops 
grown  on  the  farm  and  the  corn-lejjm»e 
combination  cannot  be  beaten. 
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HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

PRINTER 
BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


NEW   INTER-STATE   FIELD   MAN 

Leander  S.  Stuart  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation field  forces  to  succeed  Howard 
J.  Ziegler  who  resigned.  Mr.  Stuart  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, having  specialized  in  dairying  while 
at  that  institution. 

He  comes  to  us  very  highly  recom- 
mended as  possessing  first  hand  know- 
ledge of  dairy  farmers'  problems,  having 
lived  on  a  dairy  farm  practically  all  hi» 
life  except  while  attending  college. 
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FARMERS  WARNED  ABOUT 

CATTLE  A,BORTION  CURES 
No  cure  is   known   for   bovine   infec- 
tious abortion  and  therefore  farmers  are 
warned  against  buying  remedies  sold  as 
cures.    The  bureau  of  animal  industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
receives  from  time  to  time  reports  from 
farmers  who  have  Invested  hard  earned 
cash  in  cures  for  abortion  which  have  al- 
ways proved  disappointing.    One  farmer 
in    Franklin    County    just    recently    re- 
ported   the    investment   of   $50.00   for   a 
remedy   which   proved   to  be  absolutely 
worthless. 

If  farmers  would  communicate  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Har- 
risburg  before  spending  money  for  worth- 
less abortion  remedies,  they  would  save 
money  as  well  as  disappointment,  states 
Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  State   Veterinarian. 

Those  interested  in  cattle  abortion  can 
secure  information  on  the  disease  by 
writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. 


POOR  PASTURES  MAY 

REDUCE  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 
Production  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
in    the    North    Central    States    may    be 
somewhat  reduced   this  year  because  of 
poor  condition  of  pastures,  according  to 
reports    received   by   the    United    States 
Department      of      Agriculture.       These 
States  produce  the  bulk  of  the  creamery 
butter  and  cheese  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.    Unfavorable  weather  during  May 
has  impaired  pastures  In  this  region  so 
that  their  average  condition   is  only   71 
as  compared  with  a  usual  average  above 
90  at  this   season.     This   is  expected   to 
affect  the  milk  flow  and,  therefore,  the 
production  of  butter   and   cheese. 

Prospects  in  these  States  on  June  1 
were  for  one-fourth  less  hay  than  was 
harvested  last  year,  but  prospects  have 
probably  improved  since  that  date  on 
account  of  frequent  rains  in  the  western 
part  of  the  area.  In  the  northeastern 
States,  where  fresh  milk  for  city  con- 
sumption is  the  principal  product,  the 
hay  crop  and  pastures  are  only  slightly 
poorer  than  usual. 


A  SPRING  GROVE  PRODUCER 
W.  L.  Glatfclter  of  Spring  Grove,  Pa., 
has  developed  another  outstanding  pro- 
ducer in  Victor's  Rmiiunt  Fairy,  a 
senior  four-year-old  Jersey  cow  that  has 
completed  her  second  ollicial  test  with 
a  splendid   record. 

Starting  at  4  years  and  9  months  of 
age  she  yielded  743.12  lbs.  of  fat  and 
1:}916  lbs.'  of  milk  in  365  days.  Slie  pro- 
duced well  over  50  lbs.  of  fat  in  every 
month  of  the  year  and  her  milk  averaped 
5.3-1.%  fat.  When  she  was  tested  as  a 
junior  three-year-old  she  produced 
'537.68  lbs.  of  fat  in  365  days. 

This  proven  producer  is  a  daughter 
of  Lady  Letty's  Victor  2d,  that  is  by 
Lady  Letty's  Victor,  and  out  of  the 
700-lb.   cow.   Lady    Letty    of   Waverly. 

The  dam  of  Vicor's  Eminent  Fairy 
is  the  Register  of  Merit  cow,  Eminent's 
Fairy  R.,  that  is  by  Lady  Letty's  Emin- 
ent, a  sire  that  has  38  daughters  and  2 
sons   in   the   Register   of   Merit. 
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Stord^^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
dependable. 

Puscy    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


«EST  CNESTEI,  PA. 


CIITESriLLE,  PA. 


CONTROL  GRAIN  MOTH 
Hot    weather    forecasts    danger   of   an 
increase    in    the    angoumois    grain    moth 
despite   failure  of  this  great  pest  to  do 
much     damage      the     past     two     years. 
Tighten   bins  now  and  get   ready   so  the 
wheat    may    be    fumigated    as    s.)on    as 
threshed.     Thresh    as    soon    as    possible 
after  harvest   to   avoid   September   dam- 
age.    Carbon   bisulphide,   placed   in   tins 
over    the    surface    of    the    grain,    three 
pounds  for  each  hundred  bushels,  is  the 
fumigant  to  use. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  u4  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  aad  COPPEKED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  tr  MONTHLY  Paymtnti 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  p.         10  S.   18TH  ST..  PHILA. 


A  community  club  for  most  anything 
has  its  main  value  in  the  word  "com- 
munity." 


STATE  FARM  CENSUS 

NEARS  COMPLETION 

The   first  State   triennial  farm   census 
ever  taken  in  Pennsylvania  is  now  about 
completed.      Reports  from  every  coimty 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics,  State  Department  of  Agrcul- 
ture.    The    last    county    to    report    was 
Lycoming    where    the    triennial    assess- 
ments did  not  start  until   April  1,  1925. 
Only  seven  township  schedules  are  still 
out.       These    include    one    township    in 
Delaware  County,  four  in  Lackawanna, 
one  in  Allegheny  and  one  in  Washington. 
While    the    tabulations    are    not    quite 
completed,  the  results  obtained   indicate 
that  the  census  has  been  a  splendid  suc- 
cess.    The  information  is  now  being  used 
for  practical  purposes   in   every  part   of 
the   State.    In    gathering   and   compiling 
the  statistics,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  had  the  excel- 
lent co-operation  of  county  commissioners 
and  assessors. 


NINE  TONS  OF  MILK 

FROM  EIGHT- YEAR-OLD 

Miladi  Chene,  of  Thornliebank  (WJOl, 
is  a  Guernsey  cow  owned  by  Louis  C. 
Emmons,  Swarthmorc,  Pennsylvania.  She 
has  recently  completed  her  tiiird  yearly 
record,  producing  18,37().4  poimds  of  milk 
containing  921.91  pounds  of  hulterfat. 
Her  record  was  begun  at  eight  years  of 
age. 


COOL    YOUR     MILK 
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ADD  GRAIN  TO  SHORT  PASTURE 
When  pastil  res  begin  to  get  short  do 
not  fail  to  give  the  cows  su]iplementary 
feed.  Hay,  green  feed,  or  grain  may  be 
used.  An  important  thing  in  profitable 
milk  production  is  liberal  feeding  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 
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Tnsure  your  prof- 
its  —  save  time. 
Eventually  you  will 
use  a  REID  Cooler 
—highest  quality— 
your     satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Com- 
plete    information 
for     the    asking. 
Manufacturers  for 
the  Dairy  Industry 
for  FIFTY  Years. 


A.  H.  REIO  CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

•  9TH    ST,    AND   H*VERFORD   AVE,.    PHILADELPHIA 


ROLL    RUBBER 

$1.00  Per  Roll 
SLATB  SURFACES  $2.00  Per  Roll 

C.  A.  RANSON,  527  Concord  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.    Dept.  M 


READY   TO^s;. 
WHEN  YOU  «ET 

Bend  for  senM 
ttooml  offer  I  Milk 


I  to  ♦o'cowii  iin  ho«r--»m»T.  Co«li 

'MiiB  tplDiUII.  B"J«»^«S; 

Milka  the  huBien  wM-eaer  eo 

"the  cown.   30  D«y«  Trtol-- 

10    Yeer    (Juerentee-'CMB 

or  E««y  T«rm»--«  »••'»• 

pay.     Write     for    FRfl 

BOOK,     "How     to    Jodr* 

Mllkere".    Grt  Touni    nowl 


QttaWa  Mfg.Co.B,x\^r''«'M"iV.i«rpiJS&r.'^ 


Mention    The   Review   when 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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Whether  you  have  5  or 
500    Cows    there    is   a 

De    Laval    Milker 

For  your  needs  and  purse 

WHETHER  you  have  5  or  500  cows  or  more  to  milk,  there  is  a  De  Laval  Outfit  exactly 
suited  for  your  needs  and  purse.  More  than  25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use  prove  that 
they  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving  time  and  labor,  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk  and  by  making  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  will  save  you  at  least  $20-00  per  cow  per  year.  You  will  find  a  De  Laval 
easy  to  own,  easy  to  operate  and  easy  to  pay  for.  It  will  please  both  you  and  your  cows  and  your 
only  regret  will  be  that  you  didn't  get  one  sooner. 


De  Laval  Milker 
Outfits  sold  for 


$17S 


.00 


Easy  Monthly  Payments 

A  small  payment  down  (from  10%  to  25%)  will  put  a  De 
Laval  Milker  to  work  for  you.  Then  the  easy  monthly  payments 
can  more  than  be  met  by  the  savings  it  makes  for  you.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  mail  coupon  below  for  full  information. 
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The  Anierkan  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, now  holdinp  its  first  s  ssion,  at  the 
Iniversity  of  Pcnnylvan'a,  is  a  pro- 
nounced success. 

The  attend.ince  the   fi  st  day  was  125 
registered    from    '28    States. 
A    large    prop  rtion    of    tiie 
other    States    in    the    Union 
will    be    represented    before 
the    sessions    end.     A    good 
n-iirescntation      is      i)rcsent 
from  Canada  and  a  number 
from      Euro])o.     The      stud- 
nd    body    comprises    prom- 
inent    farmers,    officers    and 
emjiloyces      of      cooj)erative 
associations,     teachers     and 
students       in       agricultural 
colleges,  county  agents,  etc. 
Outstanding      leaders      in 
the  agricultural   cooperative 
movement,    from    all     parts 
(»f    the    United    States    and 
from    a    number    of    foreign 
countries     have     lent     their 
aid    in    presenting    the    var- 
ious   phases    of    cooperative 
endeavor. 

Never  before  has  an 
erjual  opportunity  been  pre- 
sented to  get,  in  one  ses  'on, 
a  complete  understanding 
of  what  the  cooperative 
movement  means  and  how 
it  operates. 

The    objects    of    the    In- 
stitute  are   to   prepare   men 
for    positions    of    leadership 
and     responsibility     in     the 
agriculture      coope  r  a  t  i  v  e 
movement,    to    further    gen- 
eral    efficiency     in     the    co- 
o]>erative    organizations    by 
developing   ways   of  cutting 
down       waste,       to       foster 
better   teaching  of  coopera- 
tive !nethods  by  the  univers- 
ities    and     the     agricultural 
colleges  and  to  educate  the 
general      public      regarding 
the  importance  to  the  Nat- 
ional   prosperity    and    wel- 
fare of  the  agricultural  co-   __ 
operative  movement. 

The  sessions,  which  opened  cm  July 
20th,  now  cover  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
200  persons  and  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  promise  to  ccmsiderably  exceed 
that   number. 

The  session  was  formally  opened  on 
July  20th  in  an  address  of  welcome  to 
over  200  persons,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Crosby, 
Director  of  the  Summer  Schools,  at  the 
University   of   Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Pattee,  Secretary-Manager  of 
the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, Boston,  Mass,  chairman  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute  of 
Cooperation,  formally  opened  the  ses- 
sion by  an  address,  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  plans  and  aims  of  the  under- 
taking. 


Mr.  Pattee  said  in  part: 

"In  this  country  there  has  arisen  a 
system  of  business  practice  under  which 
the  processes  of  production  have  seemed 
to    be    less    rewarding    or    remunerative 
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An  institute  of  this  kind  is  more  than 
a  school— more  than  a  gathering  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  It  is  unique  in  that 
it  brin<is  together  members,  employees 
and  officers  of  co-operative  associations; 
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tlian  the  operations  of  service.  Consumers 
have  organized  along  occupationl  lines 
to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren the  necessities  of  life  and  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  its  con»fort  and  oppor 


teachers,  business  men,  bankers,  public 
officials  and  research  workers,  for  the 
purpose  of  pooling  their  experience  and 
ideas.  The  Institute,  therefore,  is  not 
only  a  school  but  a  workshop  in  which 


terprises  do  not  grow  by  chance.  They 
are  the  fruits  of  the  united  thought  and 
effort  of  men  working  together.  More- 
over, a  movement  with  the  tremendous 
economic  and  social  significance  of  co- 
operation must  be  analyzed 
and  guided  so  that  its 
highest  possibilities  may  be 
realized. 

We  may  expect  from  the 
lectures       and       discussions 
that  will  be  presented  here 
a      further      unification     of 
thought    regarding   co-oper- 
ation.       Through     coopera- 
tion   in    its    infancy   in    this 
country,   as    compared    with 
other    economic    and    vsocial 
institutions    with    which    we 
are  familiar,  some  valuable 
experience    has    been    accu- 
mulated.     We    know    more 
about   the   requirements   for 
success    than    we    did    five 
years     ago.     We     have     a 
clearer      understanding      of 
methods     of     handling     co- 
operative     business.       This 
experience  needs  to  be  col- 
lected    and     expressed      in 
plain     language     in     order 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  guide 
post    for    the    future.    The 
men    in    the    East    want    to 
know   how   the  cooperatives 
In  the  West  have  met  their 
marketing     problems.     The 
men   from  the  wheat  States 
may     exchange     experiences 
with  those  from  the  cotton 
States      to      their      mutual 
advantage. 

As  a  corollary  to  what  I 
have    Just    stated,    there    is 
need    for    educathm   of    the 
men   on   whom   will   devolve 
the     task     of     leading     the 
cooperative      movement      in 
their    States    and    commun- 
ities.    It        is        universally 
recognized    that    the    future 
of       cooperation       depends 
upon   the   knowledge   which 
the  individual  producer  has 
of  its   possibilities   and   limitations.     He 
must  take  a  long-time  view  of  the  move- 
ment.      Specifically,  the  producer  must 
learn  to  test  his  association,  not  by  the 
price   advantage   it    may   offer  him   this 


year,  but  by  the  services  through  which 


sonable  degree  oi  us  conuw.i  <...»  .^^i---  --^  ~  „r«rtire8  of  our  co-  year,  but  by  the  services  tnrougn  w...^.. 
tunities.  The  great  producing  class  has  the  «  J-^-^^^^"^^^  ^^  ^ire^l,  U  may  contribute  to  the  stabilization  of 
u»..  f^ro.A  toward  combined  action  to      operative  organizations  may _ be  rep _,..  ,    distribution.     Individual 


been  forced  toward  combined  action  to 
provide  for  itself  a  living.  Between 
those  two  classes,  and  to  a  degree  ming- 
led with  each  of  them,  stands  that  less- 
er group  commonly  known  as  the  mid- 
dle-men, whose  contribution  is  one  of 
service  and  who  have  seemingly  re- 
ceived   a    disproportionate    reward    and 


or  rebuUt  where  rebuilding  is  necessary. 
The  Institute  has  brought  together  a 
group  of  men  to  consider  a  movement 
which  numbers  now  two  milium  mem- 
bers. The  business  transacted  by  co- 
operative  buying    and   selling   organiza- 


production  and  distribution.  Individual 
farmers  can  not  acquire  this  point  of 
view  unless  they  have  teachers.  The 
men  In  the  colleges,  the  county  agents, 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  co-opera- 
tives who  come  here  should  leave  better 
grounded   in   the   sound   doctrine   of  co- 


in  whose  hands  the  wealth  of  the  coun-  dunng   im,  'Vf'°"^^'^l2,e.,  only  to  aid  the  association,  in  their  busi- 
..y    has   been    nndnly   -nce"tr.te1      It  ^^l^^'^'r^^ZZlo.  so  in.-  ness  proble™  but  also  to  lerW  the  .en- 
has   been   generally   conceded   that  such  J^^^^'^^^^.^^^^  ,„  self-evident.    En-  ,C„..n„.d   .»   P«.  2) 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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bers   to  a   more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  functions  and  meaning  of  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  American  Institute  of  Co-opera- 
tion can  thus  help  lay  the  foundation 
for  more  stable  co-operative  marketing, 
which  will  mean  a  better  agriculture  and 
greater  prosperity  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  need  of  leadership  was  never 
greater  than  at  the  present  time.  Agri- 
culture has  just  passed  through  a  most 
depressing  crisis.  While  improvement 
has  been  made  and  the  prospects  for  the 
year  are  encouraging,  we  nmst  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  fact  that  mucli 
remains  to  be  done  to  place  agriculture 
on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  co-operative  associations  must  as- 
sume a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  stable  agricultural  con- 
ditions. Consequently,  not  only  the 
success  of  their  organizations,  but  to  a 
large  degree  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture, depend  on  the  ability  of  the  leaders 
in  co-operation,  their  honesty  and  their 
broad  understanding  of  economic  con- 
ditions affecting   agriculture. 

Qualifications  for  leadrrship  include 
more  than  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  a  single  State,  or  of  one 
agricultural  industry.  A  broad  outlook 
and  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  other 
producers  and  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  these  problems  to  our  own 
are  also  essential. 

Something   of   this   spirit   of  informed 
national  leadership  will,  I  trust,  develop 
from  the  conference  of  this  body.    The 
leaders  in  the   co-operative  movement— 
the   directors,   officers,  and    managers   of 
the  more  than   12,000  co-oi)erative  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States,  particularly 
—are  trustees   for  at   least   two   million 
farmers   who  are   members   of  these  or- 
ganizations.    This    means    that    upward 
of  ten  million  people — farm  men,  women, 
and  children — depend   upon   the   honesty 
and  efficiency  with  which  the  co-opera- 
tive   associations    are    managed,    for   the 
returns  which  they  will  receive  for  their 
year's  labor.     Surely  this   is  a  challenge 
that  will  bring  out  the  best  and  highest 
type  of  agricultural  leadership. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  co-operative 
associations  rests  solely  with  the  leaders. 
The  farmer  who  invests  his  capital  in  a 
co-operative  marketing  association  and 
entrusts  to  it  products  representing  a 
further  investment  of  capital  and  labor, 
has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  men 
capable  of  managing  his  business  effi- 
ciently. The  fundamentals  essential  for 
success  in  co-operation,  after  all,  include 
an  informed,  progressive  farm  popula- 
tion. 

It  would  be  instructive  if  this  con- 
ference could  formulate  some  of  the  re- 
quirements of  business  efficiency  in  co- 
operation. What  standards  can  be  de- 
veloped by  which  a  co-operative  may 
measure  its  progress  and  be  made  aware 
of  its  shortcomings?  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  a  project 
which  proposes  to  analyze  critically  the 
business  methods  of  co-operative  organi- 
sations and  to  report  its  findings  to  the 
directors  of  thH  organization  studied. 
This  is  helpful,  but  it  is  more  important 
that  the  management  of  a  co-operative 
should  be  able  to  analyze  its  own  prob- 
lems clearly  and  dispassionately. 

The   failures    of   co-operative   associa- 
tions, although  Hie  proportion  of  failures 


(Continued 

probably  has  been  no  greater  than  in 
other  business  enterprises,  point  to  the 
need  for  a  study  of  business  methods. 
We  find  that,  generally,  co-operative  as- 
sociations are  wrecked  because  of  busi- 
ness mistakes— the  same  mistakes  that 
have  wrecked  business  concerns  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Insufficient  capital,  an 
insuffieient  volume  of  business,  and  poor 
management  are  the  principal  causes  of 
laiiure.  i  iicrc  is  iiutmuft  m  m*.  •••t.iv..j 
of  co-operative  failures  which  need  cause 
discouragement.  Rather  an  analysis  of 
the  nii.stakes  of  the  past  should  contri- 
l)ute  to  the  development  of  more  sound 
and  stable  organizations. 

Another  problem  arises  in  the  relation 
of  tl>e  co-operative  associations  to  the 
present  agencies  of  distribution.  It  is 
frequently  stated  that  the  co-operative 
will  "eliminate"  middlemen.  Such  state- 
ments are  largely  the  result  of  lack  of 
information  regarding  the  services  neces- 
sary to  carry  farm  products  from  the 
producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
There  is  a  multiplicity  of  services  to  be 
performed,  not  all  of  which  can  be  per- 
formed   by    farmers'   organizations. 

Many  associations,  however,  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  reducing  the  costs  of 
these  services  to  a  minimum.  Adjust- 
ments in  distribution  in  the  interests  of 
economy  are  possible.  Such  improve- 
ments in  efficiency  will  be  welcomed  by 
far-sighted  urban  business  men  as  well 
as  by  farmers.  How  these  adjustments 
may  be  brought  about,  how  far  an  asso- 
ciation may  profitably  carry  its  goods 
along  the  road  to  the  consumer,  and  what 
is  its  relationship  to  the  wholesale  and 
retail  agencies  that  perform  the  final 
services  of  distribution,  are  questions  to 
which  the  combined  experiences  of  those 
present   may  be  directed. 

It   must  be   recognized   that   in  an  in- 
dustry   like    farming,    co-operation    pos- 
sesses  certain    distinct   advantages    over 
the  older  methods  of  trading  in  commo- 
dities.       The    agricultural    co-operative 
takes    the    whole   crop    of    its    members. 
It   tries   to  market  this  to  the   best   ad- 
vantage.   It  avoids  depression  of  prices 
because  it  does  not  aim  to  buy  the  com- 
modity at  the  lowest  possible  price  and 
thus    exert    a    bearish    influence   on    the 
market,  nor  does  it  resort  to  the  practice 
of  dumping  surpluses.     Furthermore,  in 
the  co-operative  organization  we  have  a 
producers'     agency     which     permits     of 
greater    freedom    of    technical    improve- 
ment, both  in  production  and  in  distri- 
bution  methods,  thus   benefiting  society 
as  a  whole.     Co-operation  does  not  work 
only  to  the  benefit  of  a  producing  class. 
In    addition    it    introduces    into    society 
those  progressive  practices   which   bene- 
fit all  groups. 

The  question  of  grade  standards  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  work  of 
the  co-operative  associations.  Standard 
grades  facilitate  trading,  create  confi- 
dence, and  stabilize  market  conditions. 
Standardization  tends  also  to  keep  off 
the  iiiarkel  inferior  products  which  serve 
only  to  depress  the  market  for  the  better 
grades,  hut  which  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage on   the  farm. 

It  is  proper  that  attention  should  be 
given  here  to  the  whole  question  of 
standardization.  The  pooling  of  returns 
received  for  products,  which  is  insepara- 
bly linked  up  with  co-operative  market- 
ing, is  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
influencing  the  development  of  standards 
for    agricultural   products.    It   is   proper 
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to  inquire  whether  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  are  adapted  in  all  respects 
to  the  needs  of  the  associations.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  factors  which  bear  on 
the  establishment  of  standards,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  associations  and  of 
the  officials  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  such  stand- 
ards, will  also  be  pertinent. 


An  ouisiaiiuiiig  mai-ici  »«»  x».u^»-""—" 
at  this  conference  comprises  the  rela- 
tionships which  exist  between  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  particularly  co- 
operative marketing.  While  the  great 
task  today  is  marketing,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  production 
problems  exist  and  demand  serious  at- 
tention. The  farmer  in  the  past  has  been 
urged  to  produce  bountifully  and  the 
market's  demand  for  his  products  had 
been  a  secondary  consideration.  We 
have  been  slow  to  recognize  in  agricul- 
ture that  over-production  is  wasteful; 
that  it  is  uneconomic  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  producer  and  consumer. 

The  stabilization  of  production  to  con- 
form as  far  as  possible  to  market  re- 
quirements is  a  problem  which  must  be 
met  by  the  co-operative  associations. 

When  production  has  greatly  exceeded 
market  requirements,  adjustments  have 
been  made  in  the  past  because  farmers 
will  not  continue  to  produce  indefinitely 
an  unprofitable  crop.  Such  adjustments 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  years  and 
have  been  attended  by  finincial  distress 
to  large  numbers  of  farmers.  If  the  co- 
operative organizations  are  able  to  modi- 
fy even  in  a  small  way  the  conditions 
that  in  the  past  have  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  farms  and  the  neglect 
of  the  fields  and  orchards  kept  in  tillage, 
they  will  perform  a  service  at  least  equal 
in  value  to  the  improvements  they  may 
be  able  to  make  in  the  distribution  of 
the  crops  once  they  are  produced. 

It  is  confessedly  difficult  to  correlate 
the  production  plans  for  more  than  six 
million  farmers.  Weather  conditions 
affecting  yields  may  upset  the  most  care- 
ful calculations.  Nothing  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  evident,  unless  the 
farmers  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  their  products.  Then  we  may 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  in  time  to 
bring  about  a  correlation  of  production 
with  demand  that  will  smooth  out,  to 
some  extent,  the  peaks  and  dips  char- 
acteristic of  the  production  and  prices 
of  farm  crops  in  the  past. 

Before  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  the 
stablization  of  production,  certain  basic 
information  must  be  collected,  analyzed 
and  disseminated  widely.     A  knowledge 
of  prices  over  long  periods  is  necessary. 
In    no    small    degree    co-operation    is 
modifying   conditions    of   rural   life   ^nd 
education.    The  local  association,  though 
it  may  function  primarily  as  a  business 
organization,  becomes  a  gathering  point 
for   the   discussion   of   other  community 
problems.     It  makes  contacts  with  State 
extension   officials.   Farm   Bureau  repre- 
sentatives, and  officers  ef  the  Grange  and 
other  general   agricultural   organizations. 
It  has  its  influence  on  the  development  of 
agricultural      education      in      the     local 
schools.    It  is  an   interesting  feature  of 
their   development   that   these   organiza- 
tions, devoted  primarily  to  the  business 
of  co-operative  selling  and  buying,  should 
come    to    be    important    factors    in    the 
social  progress  of  the  rural  communities. 
There  Is  need,  accordingly,  'or  care- 


ful study  of  the  relationship  of  co-opera- 
tion to  rural  education.  There  is  an 
opportunity  here  for  co-operation  among 
the  associations,  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension agencies,  the  public  schools,  the 
churches,  and  other  agencies  working  for 
community  betterment. 

But  co-operation  results  in  even  broad- 
er benefits  than  these.    The  co-operating 
farmer  not  only  is  no  longer  Isolated  in 
thought  from  other  farmers,  but  is  re- 
leased   also    from    isolation    as    regards 
other  groups  in  the  population  and  even 
other  nations.     One  of  the  most  striking 
things  that  I  have  noticed  in  my  contact 
with  members  of  successful  co-operatives 
is  their  knowledge  of  the  problems  and 
the  attitude  of  the  consumer.       Mutual 
understanding   between    the   agricultural 
and   the  non-agricultural   groups  in   the 
population  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  any  of  these  groups  and  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Further,    co-operation    puts    the    farmer 
into  touch   with  great  national  and  in- 
ternational  problems.    He   realizes    that 
his  market  is  not  circumscribed  by  the 
limits   of   his   community,  his    State   or 
his    Nation.     National    and    world    con- 
ditions, he  sees,  affect  him  economically 
and  socially.    He  is,  therefore,  ready  to 
take  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  solu- 
tion of  national  and  International  prob- 
lems on   the  basis   of  justice  and   good 
feeling. 

A  realization  by  leaders  In  the  co- 
operative movement  that  co-operation  is 
not  merely  a  means  for  obtaining  a  bet- 
ter price  for  a  single  year's  crop  but 
that  it  Is  a  means  for  gradually  adapting 
production  to  market  demands,  for  In- 
suring less  wasteful  distribution,  for  re- 
ducing the  spread  between  what  the  far- 
mer receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays,  for  aiding  in  the  solution  of  agri- 
cultural credit  problems  as  they  arise, 
for  improving  the  rural  life  of  the  nation, 
for  insuring  a  better  understanding  of 
national  and  International  problems — 
this  realization,  implanted  by  leaders  and 
future  leaders,  such  as  I  see  before  me, 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  farm 
people  of  the  United  States,  will  do 
much  to  insure  not  only  the  success  of 
co-operation,  but  Increased  prosperity 
and  stability  for  the  nation. 

The  principle   of  co-operation  I  con- 
sider  to   be    so   important   not  only   to 
agriculture   but   to   the  national   life  as 
a  whole,  that  I  am  happy  to  place  the 
United    States    Department   of   Agricul- 
ture at  the  service  of  this  great  move- 
ment.   The   Department   of   Agriculture 
is   a   great   fact-finding   agency.    It   has 
discovered    many    facts    concerning    co- 
operative principles  as  well  as  concern- 
ing other  matters.    It  will  in  the  future, 
I  am  confident,  with  the  special  atten- 
tion that  we  shall  give  to  the  subject, 
be   able   to    discover   many    more   facts 
that  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  co- 
operative  organizations.     Also,   I   recog- 
nize the  co-operative   association   as  an 
agency  through   which   the   Department 
can  make   available  a  tremendous  store 
of  valuable  information  on   markets   to 
the  farmer,  so  that  more  of  our  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  brought  into  practice. 
Those  services  are  for  you   and  for  all 
persons    interested    In    co-operation. '  In 
every  way  the  Department  offers  you  its 
results  of  research.  Its  deductions,  its  In- 
terest, its  assistance.    In  th's  it  believes 
it    is    performing    a   distinct    service   to 
farming  and  rural  life  and  through  them 
to  American  civilization. 


ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM 


Following  numerous  personal  requests 
on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  farmers,  who 
were  being  charged  what  appeared  to  be 
exhorbitant   rates,  both   for  service  and 
installation      of     electric     current     and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Service  Committee  of  the  State  Council 
pf  Agricultural  Organizations,  which  had 
made  an  exnausiive  study   of   llie  ruial 
electric    service    conditions    in    Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states,  the  Public  Service 
Commission    has    presented    a    tentative 
rate  and  regulation  schedule,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  Public  haaring  in  Harris- 
burg,  on  July  28th,  and  after  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  features  of  the  tentative 
ruling— adjourned  for  a  further  hearing 
on  August  Srd. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  the  points 
brought  out  at  the  first  hearing  that 
there  are  a  number  of  minor  details 
which  will  have  to  be  worked  out  to 
clarify  these  new  regulations  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  both  the 
Commission  and  the  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity. So  far  no  very  wide-spread  ob- 
jection to  the  regulations  has  developed, 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  electricity 
companies  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  provisions  and  on  these  fur- 
ther hearings  will  be  held. 

The  rates  proposed  by  the  Commission, 
and  outlined  in  a  later  paragraph,  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  the  subject  of  extended 
discussion.  They  will  at  least  give  an 
idea  of  the  Commission's  plans.  If  the 
rural  people  of  Pennsylvania  can  secure 
rates  to  even  approximate  them  it  will 
be  to  their  advantage  to  make  broad  use 
of  electricity,  not  only  for  lighting  but 
for  power  purposes  in  the  house  and  bam 
and  even  for  cooking,  as  is  done  in  many 
of  the  rural  sections  of  other  states. 

The   regulations    with    regard   to    the 
installation  of  electricity  on  farms  have 
been  prepared  with  the  idea  that  in  some 
sections    local    interests    might   wish    to 
form  a  local  company  to  distribute  elec- 
tricity; in  other  sections  a  group  of  far- 
mers may  wish  to  co-operate  in  a  non- 
profit   cooperative   organization    to    dis- 
tribute the  current  to  Its  members  and 
undoubtedly  a  large   proportion  of  our 
rural  people  will  wish  to  buy  It  from  the 
companies  individually.    Classification  is 
as  follows: 

Rural  GMisumers  aassifie<f 
For  the   purpose  of  this  order,   rural 
consumers  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

Qass  I 

Those  prospective  rural  consumers  who 
shall  organize  a  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  the  lines  necessary 
to  furnish  electric  service  and  who  pro- 
pose to  render  such  service  to  all  appli- 
cants along  and  adjacent  to  the  routes 
of  the  said  lines. 

Qass  II 

Those  prospective  rural  consumers  who 
shall  form  an  association,  or  other  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  operating 
without  profit  for  the  securing  of  electric 
service  only  to  stockholders  and  mem- 
bers. 


Qass  III 

Those  rural  consumers  who  contem- 
plate receiving  electric  service  as  in- 
dividuals: i.e.,  those  consumers  who  ex- 
pect the  electric  utility  rendering  the  ser- 
vice to  furnish  a   meter   for  each  con- 


sumer and  to  read  these  meters  and  col- 
lect each  consumer's  bill  separately. 
Construction,    Operation,    and    Mainten- 
ance of  Rural  Lines 
To  promote  public  safety  and  insure 
the  most  satisfactory  electric  service  to 
rural    consumers,    the    Commission    will 
require  that  all  electric  lines  construct- 
ed to  serve  rural  consumers  be  cuiisiruci- 
ed,  operated,  and  maintained  in  accord- 
ance   with    this     Commission's     General 
Order  Y,  establishing  rules  for  overhead 
electrical  construction. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  electric  ser- 
vice are  classed  under  three  heads  in 
each  case  subject  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

CLASS  I 
Consumers  Forming  a  Corporation  for 
Rendering  Service 
Electric  public  utilities  that  sell  elec- 
trical energy  to  rural  corporations  form- 
ed by  consumers  of  Class  I  shall  do  so 
only  at  rates  duly  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission for  the  type  of  service  to  be 
nndered.  • 

CLASS  II 
Consumers  Forming  a  Mutual 
Organization 
Where  a  group  of  rural   rtsidents  de- 
sire to  form  an  association  or  other  or- 
gf.nization  to  secure  electric  service  and 
to   operate    without    profit    and    seek   to 
purchase  electrical   energy   from   electric 
public   utilities   under  this  Commsision's 
jurisdiction,  for  distribution  solely  to  its 
stockholders  or  members. 

CLASS  III 
Consumers  Receiving  Service  as 
Individuals 
Where   the  prospective   rural   consum- 
er desires  to  be  served  as  an  individual 
without    the  inconvenience   or    responsi- 
bility  of   maintaining   the   line   used   to 
serve  him. 

Duty  of  Utility  to  Construct  Rural  Lines 
It  shall    be  the  duty   of  every  public 
utility  to  extend  its  distribution  system 
to   serve    rural    consumers    of   Class    III 
within  its  chartered  territory,  beginning 
at  the  last  point  reached  by  its  lines  in 
the  direction  of  the  extension,  and   ex- 
tending to  the  most  distant  prospective 
consumer    desiring   service    who   will,   in 
company    with    other    intervening   pros- 
pective consumers,  contribute  in  the  ag- 
gregate  the  amount   necessary   to   build 
the   extension   in  excess   of   the  amount 
hereinafter  required  to  be  expended  by 
the   utility. 

When  the  number  of  consumers  who 
can  be  reached  by  and  pledged  for  an 
extension  is  three  or  more  per  consecu- 
tive mile  of  line  measured  from  the  near- 
est point  where  such  extension  can  orig- 
inate the  utility  shall  build  the  exten- 
sion at  its  own  expense,  including  trans- 
formers, meters  and   up  to   100  feet  of 
service  from  the  pole  nearest  to  the  term- 
inals of  the  consumers'  end  of  the  ser- 
vice   connection,    said    pole    being    one 
such  as  are  regulariy  a  part  of  the  line. 
When   conditions   are   such   as   to   make 
necessary   a   service  at   primary   voltage 
with  primary  meter  the  consumer  shall 
pay  the  excess  cost  of  metering  equip- 
ment over  that  required  with  secondary 

meter. 

When  the  number  of  consumers  reach- 
ed  by   and   pledged   for    an    extension. 


which  a  utility  is  obligated  to  build  un- 
der the  following  requirements,  is  three 
or  more  per  given  mile  the  utility  shall 
build  the  mile  of  line  at  is  own  expense. 
When  the  number  of  consumers  who 
can  be  reached  by  and  pledged  for  an 
extension  does  not  equal  three  per  con- 
secutive mile  of  line,  the  cost  of  such 
extension  shall  be  borne  as  follows: 

(a)  Should  the  utility  desire  for  its 
own  purpose  to  construct  such  extension 
with  higher  standards  of  construction 
than  the  miniumm  requirements  set 
forth  in  General  Order  Y,  the  excess 
cost  due  to  such  higher  standards  of  con- 
struction shall   be  borne  by   the  utility. 

(b)  Toward  the  part  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  extension  equiva- 
lent to  tliat  of  a  line  built  in  accordance 
with  the  minimum  standards  set  forth 
in  General  Order  Y,  the  utility  shall 
pay  for  each  particular  mile  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  annual  revenue 
which  can  reasonably  be  shown  to  be 
probable  from  the  pledged  consumers 
contained  in  that  mile,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  no  case  shall  tlie  payment 
by  the  company  be  less  than  $300  per 
pledged  consumer  contained   within   the 

mile. 

(c)     The   consumer   or    consumers    to 
be  served  from  such  extenson  shall  pay 
the  balance  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
the   same   up  to  the  amount  needed   to 
build  the  line  according  to  the  minimum 
standard  construction. 
Ownership,  Maintenance  and  Replace- 
ment of  Lines 
The  ownership  of  «xtensions  construct- 
ed to  serve  consumers  of  Class  III  shall 
vest  in  the  company,   regardless   of  the 
fact   that  the  consumer  has  contributed 
money  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  exten- 
sion, in  consideration  of  which  the  com- 
pany shall  undertake  at  its  own  expense 
the  maintenance  and  replacement  of  the 
line  as  extended. 

Rates  for  Service 
The  rate  for  service  to  consumers  of 
Class  III,  on  extensions  hereafter  con- 
structed, shall  be  that  duly  filed  with 
the  Commission  by  the  utility  and  is 
hereinafter  described. 

The  rate  for  service  to  consumers  of 
Class  III,  who  are,  at  the  time  of  issue 
of  General  Order  X,  receiving  electri- 
city from  a  utility,  shall  continue  to  be 
such  as  is  at  present  in  force  by  the 
utility  so  long  as  such  rate  is  on  file 
for  similar  service,  or  the  new  rate  here- 
in promulgated,  whichever  is  preferred 
by  the  consumer.  Change  of  rate  from 
the  old  rate  to  that  herein  provided,  up- 
on request  of  the  consumer  affected  shall 

be  made  within  a  period  of  days 

after  such  request  has  been  made. 

The  Commission  will,  until  further 
notice,  in  conformity  with  the  above 
provisions,  require  and  approve  rural 
rates  to  consumers  of  Class  III,  which 
consist  of  a  fixed  monthly  charge  plus 
an  energy  charge  in  three  steps,  not  to 
exceed  the  following: 

(a)  Fixed  Monthly  Charge 
A   fixed  charge,  not  to  exceed  $2  per 
month,  shall  be  paid  by  each  consumer, 
(b)  Energy  Charge 
An   energy   charge   shall    be   paid   by 
each    consumer    for    the   electric   energy 
as  registered  by  his  meter  at  a  rate  hav- 
ing three  steps,  the   first  not  to  exceed 


6  cents  per  kwh.  for  the  first  thirty 
hours  use  per  month  of  the  consumer's 
normal  installation,  determined  as  here- 
inafter set  forth;  the  second  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  cents  for  the  next  seventy  hours' 
use  per  month  of  the  consumer's  nor- 
mal installation;  and  tl.e  third  not  to 
exceed  3  cents  per  kwh. 

(c)  Minimum  Charge 
In  addition  to  the  fixed  monthly 
charge,  a  minimum  charge  of  $1  per 
month  per  meter  shall  be  paid  by  each 
consumer  if  energy  consumption  to  that 
amount  is  not  registered  by  his  meter. 

(d)     Industrial    light   and   power  con- 
sumers  who   will  be   reached  by  a  pro- 
jected rural  extension  are,  insofar  as  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  the  line  is  concerned, 
to    be    treated    as    rural    consumers    and 
the  other  rural  consumers  to  be  reached 
are   to   have   the   benefit    of    the    pres- 
ence of  the   industrial   light  and  power 
consumer    in    lessening    of    their    contri- 
butions to  the  cost  of  the  Une  as  if  the 
industrial     light     and    power     consumer 
were,  in  fact,  a  rural  consumer,  regard- 
less  of    the    rate    for   service    which    the 
industrial  light  and  power  consumer  may 
be  called   upon   to  pay. 

Rates    Not   to   Be    Confiscatory 
Should   it    appear   that   the   maximum 
rates  herein  provided  will  result  in  any 
utility  receiving  less  than  a  fair  return 
upon  the  fair  value  of  its  property,  used 
and  useful  in  public  service,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Commission  upon  application 
of  such  utility  will  make  a  special  order 
covering  such  case.    The  burden  of  prov- 
ing confiscation   shall,   in   such   case,   be 
upon  the  utility. 

(The  order  represents  such  a  vast 
amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  tha  Com- 
mission during  the  past  months  and  is 
evidently  so  fully  prepared  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  regulations 
should  not  be  made  permanent  by  the 
Commission  at  an  early  date  and  a  new 
era  in  rural  electrification  in  Pennsyl- 
vania will  have  gone  forward  for  the 
farmers. 

While  the  details  regarding  many  of 
the  above  regulations  are  not  printed,  we 
hope,  at  a  later  date,  to  print  in  the 
columns  of  the  "Review"  a  complete 
statement    when  available.— Editor). 


QUALITY  IMPORTANT  IN  CO- 
OPERATIVE EGG  MARKETING 
A  diagnosis  of  an  egg  marketing  pro- 
gram by  the   Federal    Bureau   of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  at  the  request  of  a 
New     England     cooperative     association 
revealed    the    fact    that    the    difficulties 
being  encountered  arose  largely  because 
of  a  poor   product  rather  than  because 
of    the    marketing    methods    employed. 
Customers   of  the   association    were  not 
satisfied   with   the   product   delivered   to 
them  and  the  poultry  farmers  complained 
that  too  large  a  percentage  of  their  eggs 
were  placed  in  the  lower  grades  by  the 
association.     A     field    investigation     re- 
vealed that  many  members  of  the  associ- 
ation were  not  giving  their  flocks  proper 
care  or   feeding  them  so  as  to  produce 
high  quality  eggs.     Definite  suggestions 
were    made    by    the     investigators    and 
assurance    given    that    when    a    quality 
product   is   offered  the  trade  that  there 
will  be  more  general  satisfaction  among 
the  members  as   regards  sales  made  by 
the  association. 
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of  the  Institutt',  an  opporliinity  to  dis- 
ciis.s  and  develop  a  sound  basis  of  pro- 
ctdure    for    future    development. 

The  originators  of  this  great  agricul- 
tural niovenient  in  cooperative  endeavor 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  fore- 
sight and  wisiloni  in  niakn^?  this  Insti- 
tute possible  at  this  time  when  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  is  directed  toward 
eliminating  the  waste  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  maiketing. 

Those  who  have  not  been  able  to  at- 
tend the  earlier  sessions  would  do  well 
to  give  whatever  time  there  may  be 
available   to   attending   s  )me   of   the   re- 

the  best  economic  minds  and  the  most 
noted  leaders  of  cooperative  endeavor 
discuss  all  phases  of  the  mw  movement 
that  is  sweeping  over  the  agricultural 
world. 
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Editorial 


The  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion now  in  session  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  has  proved 
its  value  as  an  educational  force  in  the 
agricultural  cooperative  movement. 

Tlie  causes  and  structure  of  the  agri- 
cultural cooperative  movement  has  been 
carefully  and  fully  outlined  and  the 
growth  of  cooperative  endeavor  in  the 
marketing  of  the  various  agricultural 
commodities  can,  through  a  safe  and 
sane  program,  outlined  and  established, 
be  carried  forward  to  a  most  successful 
conclusion. 

Not  only  have  the  successes  of  the  co- 
operative movement  been  outlined,  but 
its  pitfalls  as  well  have  been  demon- 
strated. Careful  planning  and  careful 
business  policies  carried  out  by  experts 
in  the  various  respective  lines  of  mar- 
keting will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  much 
greater  development  and  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  cooperative  endeavor. 

The  best  minds  in  the  various  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  from  abroad  are  lay- 
ing their  plans  and  problems  "squarely 
on  the  table,"  and  the  value  to  the  "stu- 
dent body"  of  such  a  demonstration  is 
not  only  unique,  but  of  tremendous 
value  for  future  undertakings  in  agri- 
cultural cooperative  marketing  develop- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  group  of 
authorities  of  this  subject  are  getting 
closer  together.  Practical  and  theoret- 
ical men  h«ve  had,  through  the  sessions 


Reasonable  Rural  Hkctric  Service 
Rates,  apparently,  are  not  far  distant. 

The  l*ennsylvania  Public  Service  Com- 
mission is  holding  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thrashing  out  a  proposed  new 
form  of  regulation  in  rural  communities 
as    well    as    the    rates    involved. 

For  well  over  a  year  the  Rural  Elec- 
trical Service  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Council  of  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization, in  which  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part,  has  been  waging  a  fight  for 
reasonable  regulations  and  reasonable 
rates  for  electric  installations  and  ser- 
vice on  Pennsylvania  farms. 

This  proposed  regulation  is  the  result 
of  much  study  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  investigating 
this  important  matter  ever  since  the 
first  agitation  of  the  sul)ject  by  the  or- 
ganized farmers  of  the  State. 

The  proposed  tentative  ruling  by  the 
Commission  is  now  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic hearings  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Public  Utility  Companies  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  new  regulations  will 
speedily  iron  out  their  differences,  so 
that  the  rules  of  the  Commission  may  be 
put  into  effect  and  that  the  farmers 
may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  elec- 
tric power  in  farm  work  as  well  as  in 
their   homes. 


NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

AND 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS 

ASSOCIATION  WILL  HOLD 

JOINT  SESSION 

Official  announcement  has  been  n»ade 
by  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  that  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Meeting  will  be  held  in  Philadel- 
l)hia,  Pa.,  on  November  23rd,  24th  and 
25th,  1925. 

The  Federation  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Inter-State  iviiik  Produc- 
ers' Association  to  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  connection  witli  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  that   Association. 

To  make  cooperative  meeting  possible, 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Pr.)duoers'  Associa- 
tion announces  a  change  of  the  usual 
date  of  its  annual   meeting. 

For  this  year  the  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  on  November  23rd 
anil  2tth,  instead  of  the  customary  date 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Local  organizations  should  note  this 
fact,  in  holding  meetings  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  delegates  will 
he  desirous  of  attending  at  least  one 
full  session  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  'adopted  at  the  last  meeting 
(.f   the    Hoard   of   Directors: 

Resolved,  That  the  Associa- 
tion pay  the  following  expenses 
of  any  delegate  who  spends  two 
days  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
First — His  carfare  to  and  from 
the  meeting. 

Second— That  $2.50  be  allow- 
ed  for   one  night's  lodging. 

This  is  to  apply,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  one  delegate  from  each 
organized  local  with  25  mem- 
bers in  good  standing. 

All  the  sessions  of  the  Federation,  as 
well  as  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  will  be  held  this  year  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  where  all  the 
meetings  will  be  held  and  where  special 
room  rates  have  been  secured.  Every 
visitor  and  delegate  should  make  this 
hotel  his  headquarters. 


duclion  was  114,666,201,000  pounds,  of 
which  4().})  per  cent,  was  used  in  manu- 
facturing different  products;  46  per  cent, 
for  household  purposes,  and  4  per  cent, 
foi    feeding  calves. 

Of  the  manufactured  products,  cream- 
ery butter  utilized  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total  production,  farm  butter  about 
11  per  cent.,  cheese  of  all  kinds  3.6  per 
cent.,  ice  cream  3.4  per  cent.,  and  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  3.7  per  cent. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Selling  Plan,  the  cooperating  deal- 
ers, buying  milk  through  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  'Association,  will  pay  the 
basic  price  during  July  and  August,  for 
110  per  cent,  of  the  established  basic 
amount  of  milk  shipped  by  each  producer 
and  in  September,  115  per  cent,  of  the 
basic  amoimt,  will  be  paid  for  at  the 
established  basic  price. 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  regu- 
lations, second  surplus  milk  will  be  dis- 
continued during  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. All  milk  shipped  In  excess  of 
the  basic  quantities,  as  stated  above,  will 
be  paid  for  as  Class  I  milk. 

These  provisions  will  remain  in  force 
just  as  long  as  producers  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  conditions  and  pro- 
duce a  greater  supply  of  milk  than  the 
market    will    take   care    of. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
.\  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
of  the  Inter-state  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  called  for  August  10th 
and  nth.  This  meeting,  in  addition  to 
the  consideration  of  business  of  the  or- 
ganization, also  plans  for  attendance  at 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  those  days. 

The  formal  session  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  held  on  August  10th 
at  3  P.  M.,  standard  time,  at  the  Cov- 
ington Apartments,  37th  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  when  the  consideration  of  rou- 
tine and  special  business  will  be  con- 
sidered. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
Production     throughout    the    territory 

1  ..     »      I 1.      ...!t.l.      *V.~      »!#. 

ims     111    ^ciiciai     Kept    f/i»\-i,     »»«i.tt     «.«•«,    »»«, 

niand.  In  some  sections  it  has  been  un- 
usually dry  throughout  the  summer  with 
markedly  reduced  production,  but  other 
sections  of  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
have  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  rain  so 
that  abundant  pastures  have  produced 
sufficient  milk  to  make  up  for  deficiencies 
elsewhere.  General  rains  during  the  last 
week  of  July  have  covered  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  territory  to  insure  plenti- 
ful pastures  for  the  immediate  future. 
The  corn  crop  promises  to  be  unusually 
good  throughout  our  territory  and  the 
country  in  general. 

Reports  from  other  milk  marketing 
territories  indicate  that  similar  condi- 
tions prevail.  The  consumptive  demands 
for  market  milk  in  the  cities  in  Phila- 
delphia shed  continue  to  be  good,  but 
by  making  an  analysis  of  the  general 
situation  city  by  city  it  is  evident  that 
the  supply  is  equaling  the  demand. 
While  local  conditions  in  some  parts  of 
the  territory  might  seem  to  warrant  a 
change,  at  this  writing,  the  general  mar- 
ket situation  is  such  that  it  does  not 
look  as  if  there  would  be  any  change  in 
price  conditions  in  the  near  future. 

The  butter  market  has  been  gradually 
advancing  during  the  month  of  July. 
There  have  been  no  wide  price  flucta- 
tions,  the  range  being  gradually  upward 
from  40  1-2  cents  to  a  peak  of  44  1-2 
cents,  toward  the  close  of  the  month  and 
followed  by  a  slight  reaction  to  43  cents. 
The  price  for  surplus  in  July  was 
$2.01  per  hundred  pounds  for  4  per  cent, 
butterfat  milk  at  receiving  stations, 
which  was  just  the  same  as  it  was  for 
the   previous    month. 


QUALITY  FERTILIZERS 

CHEAPER  FOR  FARMER 


NOTE — Through  a  printer's  error,  a 
article  of  the  July  edition  of  the  Milk 
Producers  Review,  entitled  "Restrictions 
of  Milk  Production  in  Different  Large 
Cities  in  the  East",  was  inadvertently 
credited  with  being  written  by  "I  Do 
Knot  Know."  This  should  have  been 
credited  to  Floyd  R.  Ealy,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF 

ALL  THE  MILK? 

What  becomes  of  the  oceans  of  milk 
produced  annually  by  the  26,000,000  cows 
being  milked  in  this  country?  In  the 
first  place,  old  bossy  kicks  over  the 
bucket,  which  with  other  spillage  takes 
away  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  grand 
total,  according  to  best  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricid- 
ture. 

More  dependable  statistics  than  mere 
estimates  are  to  be  had,  however,  for 
the  remainder.     L.ist  year  the  total  pro- 


Costs  as  Much  to  Handle,  Bag,  Load,  and 
Ship  Low  Analysis  Goods  as  High — 
Get  More  Units  Per  Sack. 

The  high  analysis  fertilizers  are  nearly 
always  cheaper  than  the  low  analysis 
goods,  says  E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca.  The 
new  concentrated  mixtures,  however,  do 
not  offer  any  savings  over  those  con- 
taining a  total  of  18  to  20  per  cent  of 
plant  food. 

In  mixing  and  marketing  fertilizers  at 
the  factory  there  are  certain  expenses 
which  depend  on  the  volume  rather  than 
on  the  concentration  of  the  product.  It 
costs  as  much  to  make  bags,  print  the 
guarantee  on  the  bags,  mix,  handle, 
analyze,  load,  and  ship  a  low  grade 
fertilizer  as  it  does  a  high  grade  product. 
The  6-10-a  costs  $6.50  a  ton  more  than 
the  4-8-4.  For  this  $6.60  one  gets  in 
each  ton  of  5-10-5  an  additional  600 
pounds  equivalent  to  the  4-8-4.  In  other 
words,  the  extra  plant  food  secured  in 
the  6-10-5  costs  at  the  rate  of  $26.00  a 
ton  for  the  4-8-4  mixtures.  And  the 
retail  prices  of  these  two  grades  this 
season  are  $49.80  and  $42.80  respectively. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basis  and  surplus  inrovlsions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling:  Plan  again  bec;«me  effective 
with  .lanuary,  1925.  The  basic  qaftntity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  tihipment 
of   milk  during  October,   November  wd  December,    1924. 

In  .July  the  percentage  of  basic  milk  paid  for  by  co-operating  denlers  will  he  110  per 
cent,  of  the  basic  quantity.  Second  Surplus  Milk  is  eliminated  during  July,  Au»:ust  and 
September. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
20  per  cent. 

INTEB-STATE  MILK  PBODUCEES  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down. 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
lOliowing   coniriuuiioii    anil  pii>iiieiii». 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4(iVi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producers  nt  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (4G\^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46»4  quarts)  of 
all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  imprdving  standards  of  qoalitj 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


JULT  BASIC  PBICE 

JULY  BASIC  PBICE 

F.  0.  B.  PhlUdelphia 

Country 

Beceivlng  Station 

OBADE  B  MABKET  MILK 

GBADE  B  MABKET  MILK 

Test 

Basic   Quantity 

Price 

Quotations    are 

at   railroad   points. 

Inland 

)er  cent 

per  100  lb. 

per  qt. 

stations 

carry    differentials    subject 

to     lOCftl 

3. 

$2.94 

6.3 

arrangements. 

3.05 

2.96 

6.35 

Pi 

'ices  are  less 

freight  and  receiving  station 

3.1 

2.98 

6.4 

charges 

3.15 

3.00 

6.45 

Basic  Quantity 

3.2 

3.02 

6.5 

Freight  Kates 

Price 

3.25 

3.04 

6.5 

Miles 

100   lbs. 

3%  milk 

3.3 

3.06 

6.55 

1 

to 

10  incl. 

2.68 

2.44 

3.35 

3.08 

6.6 

11 

to 

20      " 

.283 

2.43 

3.4 

3.10 

6.65 

21 

to 

30      " 

.303 

2.41 

3.45 

3.12 

6.7 

31 

to 

40      " 

.313 

2.40 

3.5 

3.14 

6.75 

41 

to 

50      " 

.333 

2.38 

3.55 

3.16 

6.75 

51 

to 

60      " 

.343 

2.37 

3.6 

3.18 

6.8 

Gl 

to 

70      " 

.364 

2.34 

3.65 

3.20 

6.85 

71 

to 

80      " 

.374 

2.33 

3.7 

322 

6.9 

81 

to 

90      " 

.389 

2.32 

3.75 

3.24 

6.96 

91 

to 

100    " 

.399 

2.31 

3.8 

3.2«i 

7. 

101 

to 

110    " 

.414 

2.29 

3  85 

3.28 

7.05 

111 

to 

120    •' 

.424 

2.23 

3.9 

3.30 

l.or. 

121 

to 

130    " 

.434 

2.27 

3.95 

3.32 

7.1 

131 

to 

140    " 

.450 

2.26 

4. 

3  .34 

7.15 

141 

to 

150    " 

.460 

2.25 

4.05 

3.36 

7.2 

151 

to 

160    " 

.475 

2.23 

4.1 

3.38 

7.25 

161 

to 

170    " 

.480 

2.22 

4.15 

3.40 

7.3 

171 

to 

180    " 

.490 

2.21 

4.2 

3.42 

7.3 

181 

to 

190    ". 

.505 

2.20 

4.25 

8.44 

7.35 

191 

to 

200    '' 

.510 

2.20 

4.3 

3.46 

7.4 

201 

to 

210    " 

.520 

2.19 

4.35 

3.48 

7.45 

211 

to 

220    " 

.585 

2.17 

4.4 

3.50 

7.5 

221 

to 

230    " 

.540 

2.17 

4  45 

3.52 

7.55 

231 

to 

240    " 

.550 

2.16 

4.5 

3.54 

7.6 

241 

to 

250    " 

.656 

2.16 

4.55 

3.56 

7.65 

251 

to 

260    " 

.666 

2.14 

4.6 

3.58 

7.7 

261 

to 

270    " 

..576 

2.13 

4,65 

3.60 

7.7 

271 

to 

280    " 

.581 

.218 

^ 

3.62 

7.75 

281 

to 

290    " 

.596 

2.11 

1' 

3.64V 
3.68 

7.8 
7.85 

291 

to 

300    " 

.600 

2.11 

4.85 

3.68 

7.9 

4.9 

3.70 

7.95 

4.95 

3.72 

8. 

5. 

3.74 

8. 

When  milk  is  not  tested,   the  price  f.  o. 
Philadelphia   is   T\i  cents  per  quart. 

JULT    SUBPLUS    PBICE 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


JULY    SUBPLUS    PRICE 
At  All  Beceivlng   Stations 


Class   I 

Test  per 

cent.        Per   100   lbs. 

3. 

$2.19 

3.05 

2.21 

3.1 

2.23 

3.15 

2  25 

3.2 

2.27 

3.25 

2.29 

8.3 

2.31 

3.35 

2.33 

3.4 

2.35 

3.45 

2  37 

3.5 

2.39 

3.55 

2.41 

3.6 

2.43 

3.65 

2.45 

3.7 

2.47 

3.76 

2.49 

3.8 

2.51 

3.85 

2.53 

3.9 

2.55 

3.95 

2.57 

4. 

2.69 

4.05 

2.61 

4.1 

2.63 

4.15 

2.65 

42 

2.67 

4.25 

2.69 

4.3 

2.71 

4.35 

2.73 

4.4 

2.75 

4.45 

2.77 

4  5 

2.79 

4.55 

2.81 

4.6 

2.83 

4.65 

2  85 

4.7 

2.87 

4.75 

2.89 

4.8 

2.91 

4.8.'-, 

2.93 

4.9 

2.95 

4.95 

2  97 

5. 

2.99 

AUGUST   PBI0E8 

F.  0.  B.  PhiUdelphU 

Per  qt. 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
6.35 
5.4 
6.45 
6.5 
.5.5 
6.55 
5.6 
6.65 
5.7 
6.7 
5.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
6. 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.8 
6.35 
6.4 


Country  Stations 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
above  for  July  apply  in  August,  subject  how- 
ever to  change  whenever  warranted  by 
market   conditions. 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

8.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 


Class   I 

per  100  lbs. 
$1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.86 
1.89 
1.91 
1.98 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 


Test 

4.    - 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 


Class 
per 


35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 

7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.86 
4.9 
4.95 
6. 


I 

100  lbs. 
$2.01 
2.03 
2.06 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
9.41 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PBICES    OF    GBADE    B 
OB  MABKET  MILK 

P    O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in    the    50    mile    zone    at    3%    butterfat 

Receiving 

station  50  mile 

one   per   cwt. 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1925 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


P.  O 
quart 


B.  per 
Phila. 

6  35 
6.3 
fi.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6  3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 

6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 


2. 

2 

2. 

2. 

2. 

2. 


2.39 
2.37 
.37 
37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 

2.37 
2.87 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 


Free  Far ni 

Building 

Helps 

"Concrete  Around  the  Home*'  «*» !«  y^p 

day  language  how  to  use  concrete  lor  building 
drives,  walks,  steps,  porches,  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements  which  every  home  needs. 
Complete  instructions  make  it  easy  to  estimate 
the  materials  and  to  mix,  place,  and  finish  the 
concrete  for  these  improvements. 


n 


f 


4« 


Permanent  Repairs  on  the  Farm"  tells  you 

how  to  repair  old  buildings  quickly  and  easily, 
and  at  low  cost.  The  information  on  Concrete 
Barn  Floors  and  Feeding  Floors  will  help  you 
add  many  a  dollar  to  your  net  profits. 

Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildings" con- 

tains  supplies  of  blue  prints,  and  shows  you, 
step  by  step,  how  to  put  up  Concrete  Silos, 
Dairy  Bams,  Hog  Houses,  Milk  Houses  and 
many  other  forms  of  Concrete  Construction. 

Wlwther  you  art  going  to  build  a  new 
building,  or  rtpair  an  old  building,  these 
free  boohletj  uHll  show  you  how  to  do  the 
job  for  all  tinu.    Stnd  for  them  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 

Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES     IN     30     CITIES 


SUBPLUS  PBIOES 
Monthly  Surplus  Pricei 

4%    milk   at    all    receiving    stations 

1924 

Average   per  month 

Class  I  Class  II 

2.53  2.10 

2.41  2.00 

2.25  1.87 

1.84  1.63 

1.82  1.51 

1.95  1.62 

1  91  

1.81  

1.79  


.January 

F'ebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


1925 

Average 

per    month 

Class  I 

Class  II 

1.92 

1  59 

1.91 

1.59 

2.25 

1.87 

2.12 

1.76 

2.02 

1.68 

2.01 

1.67 

2.01 

1 
s 

3 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


JULT   BUTTEB   PBICEB    . . 
92  Score.  Solid  Packed 

Philadelphia 

41  1/2 
42 

42  1/2 
43 

43  1/2 


43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

43 

44 

44 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

44 

44 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


1/2 


1/2 


1/2 


New  York 

Chi( 

:ago 

40   1/2 

40 

41 

41 

41    1/2 

41-41 

1/2 

42          41 

3/4-42 

1/4 

42   1/2 

42 

42    1/2 

— 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42    1/2 

42 

42    1/2 

42 

43 

42 

1/2 

43    1/2 

43 

43    1/2 

42 

1/2 

43    1/2 

42 

1/2 

43   1/2 

42 

1/2 

43 

42 

1/2 

43 

42 

1/4 

43    1/2 

42 

1/2 

44 

43 

44 

43 

44    1/2 

43 

1/2 

44   1/2 

43 

44 

42 

1/4 

Headquarters  of  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition  have  btcn  moved  from  Chica- 
go, III.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind,  the  location 
of  the  1925  Exposition.  All  communica- 
tions pertaining  to  entries,  general  infor- 
mation, etc.,  should  be  mailed  to  the  new 
address— 64  Monument  Circle,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 
International  Association  of  Milk  Dealers 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers  will  be  held  October  12th,  13th 
and  14th  at  Indianapolis  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Dairy  Exposition  as 
announced  by  C.  Oscar  Ewing,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  President,  and  R.  E.  Little, 
Chicago,  Secretary.  A  record  breaking 
attendence  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Is  expected.  Head- 
quarters win  be  the  Claypool  Hotel. 


43 

43 


42 

41    3/4 


Tests  show  that  scrub  hogs  require 
26  per  cent,  more  feed  than  purebreds 
to  make  100  pounds  at  gain. 


KEEP  THE  GARDEN  CLEAN 
A  garden  free  from  weeds  not  only 
produces  more  vegetables  but  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  Straight  rows,  also,  li-<- 
prove  the  appearance  of  the  garden  K:M)t 
and  are  a  definite  aid  in  cultiratin;;. 
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AMERICAN    INSTITUTE  OF    COOPERATION 

FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION  AN  OUTSTANDING  SUCCESS 


processes    are    a    necessary    part    of    the 
life    of    the    nation    and    the   owners    of 
them  should  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
their  efficient  operation.     It  is,  however, 
contrary    to   the   public   welfare    and   to 
the    preservation    of    American    institu- 
tions   that    the    surplus    wealth    of    this 
country  should  become  concentrated  into 
the   hands   of  the  lesser   group. 

"The  trend  of  modern  thought  has 
been  toward  such  a  reorganization  of 
the  intervening  processes  of  service  that 
while  they  shall  be  performed  upon  a 
basis  of  reasonably  adequate  reward,  the 
production  shall  yield  a  return  sufficient 
to  guarantee  their  continuance  by  en- 
abling the  producer  to  maintain  a  stan- 
dard of  living  comparable  to  that  of 
those  who  handle  and  of  those  who  use 
his  products. 

"This  trend  has  now  become  a  move- 
ment.   That  movement  has  reached  vast 
proportions.      Ail    over    the     land,     in 
places    accessible     and     remote,     among 
people  of  various  occupations,  upon  scales 
minute   and   magnificent,   attempts   have 
been  made,  are  being,  and  will  be  made, 
to  set  up  the  machinery  through  which 
distributive   processes   may   be   operated 
at  cost   for  the   benefit   of  those  whose 
product   is   handled   or    by   whom   it   is 
used.     Without  much  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding of  the  history,  principles  or 
requirements  for  success  in  such  opera- 
tions,   they    are    being    undertaken    by 
honest  men  of  high  purpose  who  have  for 
their  guidance  fragmentary   and  incom- 
plete information.     They  are  pioneering 
in   a   new    field   of   business,   guided   by 
judgment  rather  than  experience  and  by 
ability    rather    than    knowledge. 

"Business    operations    of    this    nature 
have    been    both    successful    and    unsuc- 
cessful.    In  different  places,  with  dififer- 
ent  commodities,  dealing  with  different 
conditions,    such    operations    have    been 
conducted  long  enough  to  establish  with 
reasonable  certainty  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements   for   success.      These    opera- 
tions have  been   reviewed  by  people  of 
varying  degrees  of  competence  and  there 
has    appeared    a    literature     of     varying 
credibility    and    value." 

The  outstanding  fact  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  is  that  such  enterprises 
have   lived    and   grown    through    vicissi- 


( Continued   from 

tudes  that  have  overwhelmed  many  pri- 
vate operations  and  have  come  to  dim- 
ensions   of     national     importance     and 
recognition.     The  purpose   of  the   Insti- 
tute    is     to     bring     together    the     best 
of  experience  and  academic  thought  in 
order    that    the    true    facts    of    the    co- 
nn.>rative     movement  might  be  clarified 
and   the    best   of   experience   sifted   and 
retained.     The    legal    status    of    the    co- 
operative movement  at  the  present  time 
is  uncertain.    I  fear  the  trend  of  national 
legislation.    "All   co-operators   are   more 
fearful  of  too   much   government   inter- 
ference  than   of  not   enough."    The  In- 
stitute    forevisions     the     beginning     of 
adequate  and  definite  traniing  for  a  new 
career  and  the  future  of  the  co-operative 
movement  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  manpower  behind  it. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  then  introduced  and  in  an  in- 
teresting address,  placed  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  National  Government  on 
the  undertaking  and  endeavor  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 
(Address  printed  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue). 

Governor  Gilford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  a  most  interesting  address 
on  the  subject  of  "Cooperative  Utiliza- 
tion of  Power,"  while  Hon.  Frank  O. 
Louden  also  made  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. 

The  regular  daily  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitute are  being  held  in  the  Zoology 
Building,  the  average  attendance  rang- 
ing  from   75   to   100  persons. 

The  earlier  sessions  were  largely  given 
to  the  theory  and  development  and  struc- 
ture of  cooperative  endeavor  in  the  var- 
ious agricultural  fields.    The  session  was 
addressed  by  M.  L.  Corey,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  on 
"The    Legal    Problems    of    Cooperative 
Marketing   Organizations."     C.    R.   Fay, 
Professor   of   Economic   History    at   the 
University    of    Toronto,    made    a    most 
interesting  address  on  the  "International 
Aspect    of    Agricultural    Co-operation" 
John   D.   Black,   University    of    Minne- 
sota, spoke  on  the  "Economic  Possibili- 
ties   of    Co-operation."     B.    W.    Kilgore, 
President  of  the  American  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  spoke  on  the  "Value  of 
Cooperative    Marketing   in   the     South." 
H.  E.  Erdman,  University  of  California, 
addressed  the  session  on  "Some  Ytcnnnm- 
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ic    Principles    Which    Underlie   Coopera- 
tive Success." 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  largely 
devoted  to  Round  Table  Discussions, 
under  the  direction  of  various  leaders. 

As   an   idea  of  the  first  day's  Round 
Table,    we   give   a    list   of    the    subjects 
discussed: 
1.— Federation   vs.    Centralized    Organi- 
zations. 
2.— How    to    Get    Cooperatives    Organ- 
ized. 
3.— Membership  Contracts. 
+.— Possibility    of    Stabilizing    Produc- 
tion. 
5.— Methods   of   Financing. 
6.— Holding   for   Better    Prices. 
7,— Cooperation   Among  Cooperators. 
8.— Volume    of    Business.      What    Per 

Cent,    of   Total    Necessary. 
9.— Basic  Economic  Gain.     Other  Bases. 
10.— Cooperation    and    Price    Stability. 
11— Desirability   of   Pool    for    Different 

Commodities. 
12. — Women's  Relation  in  Cooperation. 
13.— How  to   Keep  Cooperators  Sold  to 

Membership. 
U,— Statistical      Service.        Information 

Service. 
15. — Race  Influences. 
16. — Continuity  of  Personnel. 
17. — What  Is  Economics? 
18. — Management   and   Salaries. 
19._Non-Member   Business. 
20.— Commodity    vs.    Territorial    Opera- 
tion. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  full  discussion 
of  these  topics  was  invaluable  to  many 
of  those   attending  the   sessions. 

Speakers  at  other  sessions  during  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  session  included  ad- 
dresses by  F.  C.  Ketner,  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  States  Co.,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Nourse,  Chief,  Agricultural  Division  In- 
stitute of  Economics;   Louis   N.   Cohen, 
Legal   Council,  Arkansas  Cotton  Grow- 
ers'    Commercial     Association;     C.     O. 
Moser,      Secretary      American      Cotton 
Growers'  Exchange;  Alvin  C.  RIes,  As- 
sistant   Attorney    General    and    Counsel 
Department   of    Market,    State   of   Wis- 
consin; J.  W.  Shorthill,  Secretary,  Farm- 
ers'   National    Grain    Dealers'    Associa- 
tion;  C.  R.  Fay,  Profesor  of  Economic 
History,   University   of   Toronto;   Frank 
Evans,      General      Marketing      Council, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  H. 
S.    Ballard,   Legal   Counsel,   Ohio    Farm 


Bureau  Federation;  F.  B.  Bomberger, 
Secretary,  National  Association  of  Mar- 
keting Officials;  L.  J.  Tabor,  Master, 
The  National  Grange;  H.  C.  Taylor, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
W.  D.  Geissinger,  Assistant  Advertis- 
ing Manager,  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange;  H.  L.  Bttimuiia,  *  Uui;c;».y 
Manager,  Michigan  Potato  Growers'  Ex- 
change; E.  W.  Benjamin,  General  Man- 
ager, Pacific  Egg  Producers.,  etc. 

Round  Table  discussions  follow  evei  ^ 
morning  sesion  and  are  given  largely  to^ 
the  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  ad- 
dresses  made  during  the  morning. 

Special  afternoon  lectures  in  charge 
of  various  professors  are  devoted  to 
classroom  work  for  students  for  credits 
in  advanced  university  or  college  degree 
work. 

John  D.  Miller,  Vice-President  and 
General  Council  of  the  Dairymen's 
League,  made  a  very  forceful  address  on 
"Law  and  Member  Contracts."  He  con- 
cluded his  address  with  the  following 
remarks : 

"Cooperative  marketing  associations 
seek  no  governmental  subsidy  and  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. I  am  opposed  to  this  and  I  will 
fight  it.  At  the  same  time  I  will  sup- 
port Mr.  Coolidge  in  his  battle  against 
the  growing  trend  toward  adding  more 
bureaus  in  the  government.  I  want  the 
government  to  be  put  back  on  a  people 
rule  basis. 

"Bureaucracy  has  had  its  way  and  has 
left  an  indelible  record  of  lethargy  and 
inefficiency. 

"Incapable  in  itself,  it  prevents  exer- 
cise of  initiative  of  those  engaged  in 
commerce  and  industries.  Further,  it  is 
gradually  and  insidiously  changing  the 
form  of  government  itself  in  that  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  a  govern- 
ment by  bureaus  instead  of  a  govern- 
ment by  Congress,  a  government  of 
bureaucratic  rule  instead  of  a  govern- 
ment by  law. 

"If  the  Federal  Congress  or  any  of 
the  State  Legislatures  deem  it  expedi- 
ent to  attempt  to  establish  in  any  form, 
governmental  control  of  concerns  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  let  them  first  try  it 
out  on  the  old  line  commercial  concerns 
and  not  experiment  with  cooperative 
marketing  organizations." 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 

ALFALFA 

The  increasing  popularity  of  alfalfa 
as  a  hay  crop  is  indicated  by  triennial 
census  tabulations  just  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  census 
shows  a  total  of  75,842  acres  in  1924, 
as  compared  with  the  Federal  census 
figures  of  81,778  acres  in  1919,  and  4,- 
98f'  acres  in   1909. 

"These  figures  indicate  real  progress 
in  Keystone  Agriculture,"  states  John 
M.  McKee,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. "Experience  and  experiments  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  show  that  farmers 
profit  in  many  ways  by  growing  alfalfa. 
Alfalfa  is  a  better  feed  than  the  crop 
which  it  is  replacing  since  experiments 
show  that  the  hay  is  worth  as  much 
as  bran  which  is  now  selling  for  $37  to 
$40  a  ton.  The  yield  is  also  high,  rang- 
ing from  two  to  four  tons  per  acre.    Al- 


DOUBLE 

ACREAGE  IN  HVE  YBARS 

falfa  is  likewise  a  soil  builder  since  it 
collects  and  stores  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
In  many  cases  alfalfa  is  replacing  timothy 
which  has  a  poor  market,  being  an  un- 
satisfactory feed  for  most  farm  animals, 
and  is  quite  commonly  regarded  as  a 
soil   robber." 

The  triennial  census  tabulates  the 
acreage  in  the  following  counties  in  the 
Philadelphia   Milk   Shed: 

Adams    825        Huntingdon    . .  400 

Bedford     760        Juniata    425 
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Berks    7,968 

Blair     648 

Bucks    2,965 

Chester  ...18,777 
Cumberland  8,818 
Dauphin  ...2,887 
Delaware  ...2,081 
Franklin  . .  .2,576 
Fulton     122 


Lancaster    ...3,808 
Lebanon     . . .  .2,268 

Lehigh    4,070 

Mifflin    462 

Montgomery  .2,111 

Perry     568 

Schuylkill   ....  825 
York   1,680 


Over  10,000  farm  families  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  radio  receiving  sets  and  are 
listening  in  on  world  activities,  accord- 
ing to  the  triennial  farm  census  returns 
which  have  just  been  compiled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  figures  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties were  gathered  in  the  latter  part  of 
1924  which  means  that  the  number  at 
the  present  time  is  likely  even  greater 
than   the   figures   show. 

The  importance  of  radio  in  changing 
the  economic  and  social  positions  of  the 
farmer  is  just  being  realized.  The  op- 
portunity of  receiving  market  reports, 
music  and  other  entertainment  by  some 
of  the  greatest  artists,  and  timely  hints 
on  household  and  farm  management  have 
made  radio  popular  among  farm  fam- 
ilies, especially  families  where  there  are 


young  folks.  The  sensation  of  hearin^^^ 
the  voice  of  a  human  being  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  which  the  radio  has  made 
possible,  is  a  great  factor  in  eliminating 
the  feeling  of  isolation  in  the  country. 
The  census  figures  show  that  radio  is 
most  popular  among  farmers  in  the  coun- 
ties about  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 
The  number  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  counties  is  as  follows 


Adams 62 

Bucks    645 

Berks    177 

Bedford    64 

Blair    44 

Chester    560 

Cumberland  . .  59 

Dauphin    62 

Delaware    . . .  .288 
Franklin    ....  *2 

SchuylkiU 


Fulton     80 

Huntingdon    ..  89 

Juniata    82 

Lancaster   216 

Lebanon    82 

Lehigh    96 

Mifflin    21 

Montgomery    . .  621 

Perry     27 

York    160 

....  60 
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"^    Your  orders     *w 
are  shippedi^thln  \ 
24  hours  y 

Yovir  orders  will  be  shipped  x 

within  24  hours.    That  saves  ^ 

time.  But  besides,  one  of  our  J 

seven  big  houses  is  near  to  ^  ou .  a 

Your  letter  reaches  us  quicker.  K 

Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  Jp 

It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  jF 

more  satisfactory  to  send  all  J* 
your  orders  to  Ward's.     ^ 
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Opportunity  lor  Saving  Money 
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us  a  postcard  to  say  you  want  your 
copy  of  this  book  of  amazing  bargains. 

A  $50  Saving 

May  Just  as  Well 

Be  Yours 

Ward's  prices  are  the  lowest  prices 
at  which  standard  quality  goods 
can  be  sold.  Therefore,  sending  all 
your  orders  to  Ward's  means  a  sav- 
ing to  you  of  at  least  $50  in  cash. 

"How  are  these  lower  than  market 
prices  possible?"  "Why  can  Ward's 
sell  cheaper?"  Ward's  big  values  are 
made  possible  by  these  three  things: 

—big  volume  buying.  More  than 
50,000,000  dollars  in  cash  is  used  in 


who  know  what  to  buy— where  to 
buy— and  when  to  buy. 

—buying  in  every  market  The 
markets  of  the  world  are  searched  to 
secure  these  values  for  you.  Months 
in  advance  our  buyers  go  to  every 
market  with  ready  cash  to  search 
and  find  the  biggest  values  the  whole 
world  offers. 

<*Ward  Quality** 

Means  Reliable  Goods 

Only 

Ward's  low  prices  are  always  on 
goods  of  standard  reliable  quality. 
Never  forget  that  quality  and  price 
both  are  necessary  to  make  a  bargain. 


not  sell  cheap  unsatisfactory  goods 
to  make  a  seemingly  low  price. 

Ward's  Quality  is  always  high,  the 
prices  low  — which  means  Ward's 
Savings  to  you  are  real  savings. 

1,000,000  More  Families    fm  Qnf  thts  COUpOTl 
Ordered  trom  Ward's 

and  the  new  Catalogue 
will  he  sent  you 

•  FREE    . 


Last  Year 

Write  for  your  Catalogue.  Study  the 
big  values.  Know  the  right  price  to 
pay  for  standard  goods.  See  for  your- 
self how  much  you  can  save.  See  why 
over  1,000,000  new  customers  started 
saving  money  by  sending  their  orders 
to  Ward's  last  year. 

Everything  for  the  Farm,  the 
Home  and  the  FamiVy— almost 
everything  you  or  your  family  needs 
to  w^ear  or  to  use  is  shown  in  your 
copy  of  this  big  complete  Catalogue. 
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To  Montgomery  Ward  8b  Co.  Dcpt.  99H 

Baltimore  Chkago  Kansas  Oty  St  Paul 
Portland,  Ore.       Oakland,  CalM.       Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 
Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  complete  Fall  8b  Winter  Catalogue. 

Name * 


Local  address. 
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DON'T  buy  feeds  on  a  grab' bag  basis.     Guard 
the  health  of  your  herd  and  protect  your  profits 
by  first  knowing  what's  inside  of  the  bag  you  buy. 

Direct  to  You 

Universal,  Empire  and  Amco  Dairy  Feeds  and  Amco 
Poultry  Feeds  are  "Open  Formula  Rations"  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  College  Feed  Confer- 
ence Board.  The  original  "Open  Formula  Feeds" 
you  bought  last  year — made  in  the  same  mill — ^but 
this  year  sold  DIRECT  TO  YOU  in  place  of  througK 
other  channels. 

Before  you  buy  or  contract  for  any  feea,  see  your 
local  American  Milling  Company's  Car  Door  Agent 
or  write  direct  to  the  world's  largest  feed  mill  for 
1925-26  Feed  Pool  prices,  terms  and  copies  of  "Open 
Formulas." 

American  Milling  G>mpany 

714    Mechanics    Trust    Bldg., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Main  Office— Peoria,  111. 


Universal     Empire 

Amco 


DAIRY  RALLY,  HELD 

AT  CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND 


7  Wouldnf  GoBack 

io  ihe  old  harden  ''^'oT^'f*'"'' 


HerSterSiowsthedrudgery  and  inefficiency  of  ordinaiy  milk  strain- 
Slniethods  You  can  rid /ourself  of  all  this  dirt  and  drudgery  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  assured  of 

absolutely  clean  milk  by  usmg^ 


,'The  only  Btrainer  on  the  market 
J  that  is  guaranteed  to  remove  ALL 
■the  dirt  and  Bcdiment  from  milk. 
Istrains  thru  sterilized  cotton  discs 
f  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strain- 
er.     No  cloths  or  fine  mesh  acreen 
to    clean.      Only    method    recom- 
mended   by    U.    S.    Government. 
Purity  Strainers  are  used  and  en- 
doraed  by  World's  largest    dairies 
and  condensaries. 

Made  in  two  Bizet,  10  qt.  and  18  qt. 
If  your  dealer  ham't  them,  write  u» 
for  lileralure  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer's  name.  Ask  for  new  illus- 
trated folder.    Send  today! 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.   F  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  aise  from  5H 
In.  to  7  in.  diam.. 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  fllters. 
Send  for  trial  order. 
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riic  Dairy  llally,  at  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, began  early  on  July  17,  1925.  At 
nine  o'clock  quite  a  parly,  including 
Dairy  Council  and  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  oflBcials  and  local 
farmers,  met  at  Williamsburg  to  start 
on   their  tour   of   inspection   of  dairies. 

The    first    farm    visited    was    that    of 
Ficd  A.  Richardson.     He  had  near  com- 
pletion a  fine  new  dairy  barn  which  the 
party    inspected     and     discussed.       Mr. 
Richardson   has  a  large  farm  on   which 
he  formerly  tried   raising  truck,  but  he 
has  concluded  that  the  dairy  business  is 
the    best    for    him    in    this    community. 
Now,    therefore,     he    is     modifying    his 
farming   plans    to    fit    the    needs    of   the 
dairy.     His  new  barn  is  a  modem,  well- 
lighted,  up-to-date  structure  with  a  ce- 
ment   floor    for    the    cows.      It    will    ac- 
commodate 40  cows.     A  new  milk  house 
i.s    under    the    same    cover    but    separate 
from  the  barn   itself. 

The  tour  next  proceeded  to  the  farm 
of    M.   J.    Handley,   which    is   typical   of 
the  success  a  farmer  can  attain  when  he 
attempts  dairying  on  a  small  scale.     Mr. 
Handley  has  utilized  the  buildings  that 
ho   had   on  the  farm,  and   in   the  most 
economical   way  has  converted  them   to 
his    new    dairy    needs.      He    enclosed    a 
shed   at  one  end  of  his  barn,  and  with 
very  little  expense  made  it  into  a  quite 
acceptable    cow    stable    to    house    eight 
cows.    The  visitors  were  impressed  with 
the    cleanliness    and    good    condition    of 
both    his   stable    and    his     milk    house. 
It    was    a    very    interesting    example    of 
adapting    usual    farm    c  nditions    to    the 
needs  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  tour  then  proceeded  to  the  farm 
of    Senator    Samuel    L.    Byrne.      Senator 
Byrne  has  newly  entered  the  dairy  game 
and    he    took    great   pains    to    show    the 
visitors    over   his    very    modern    and    ef- 
ficient dairy   unit.     His  cows  were  pas- 
tured in  an  old  peach  orchard  that  has 
ceased    bearing,    thus    they   had    the   ad- 
vantage of  shade  on  the  very  hot  days. 
In    explaining   his    method   of   feeding 
his  cows.  Senator  Byrne  said,  "I  would 
no    more    think    of   feeding  cows    with- 
out a  silo  than  I  would  think  of  flying 
without  an  airplane."    In  his  newly  con- 
structed dairy  barn,  Senator  Byrne  had 
adopted  a  system  of  leather  collars  for 
the    cows    which    snap    to    a    horizontal 
chain  which  permits  them  to  move  their 
heads    up    and    down.      He   prefers    this 
system    to   stanchions.     Each    s<all    was 
supplied    with     an     automatic    drinking 
fountain   that   keeps  the  water  in   it  al- 
ways  fresh. 

Senator  Byrne  cools  and  bottles  his 
own  milk  directly  on  the  farm  and  he 
showed  the  party  his  very  efficient  re- 
frigerating plant  and  bottling  machines. 
Cattle  Judging 
The  cattle  judging  started  at  the  fair 
grounds  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.   John    A.   Conover,   Dairy   Exten- 
sion    Specialist     of    the    University    of 
Maryland,  was  in  charge  of  the   Dairy 
Cattle  Exhibit  Judging.     Both  men  and 
boys  entered  into  the  contest.    Later  the 
winners  were  announced  as  follows: 
Cattle  Judging  Contest 
Men — Ist  prise,  $10,   Matthew   Hard- 
ing; 2nd  prize,  $5,  William  Brannock. 
Boys — 1st  prize,  $10,  Oswald   McWil- 
liams;   2nd   priMb  $0>  Russell   Hubbard. 
Addresses 
Mr.  Milford  Nathan,  President  of  the 
Farmers*  and  Merchants'  Bank,  in  Cam- 
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bridge,  acted  as  chairuum  for  the  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  He  first  intro- 
duced Hon.  Emerson  C.  Harrington, 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Governor  Harrington  welcomed  the  as- 
sembly in  the  name  of  the  Mayor  of 
Cambridge.  He  spoke  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  the  country.  The 
object  of  the  meeting,  he  uccmreu,  »*«=. 
two-fold— for  pleasure  and  education. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  listen 
to  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  spent  their  time  and  energy  for  J^M  .^ 
years  in  gleaning  the  knowledge  that 
they  so   willingly  pass  along. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee, 
head  of  the  Quality  Control  Department 
of   the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy 

Council. 

Mr.  Cohee  expresesd  the  belief  that  in 
Dorchester  county  there  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  producing  milk.  He 
believes  that  the  diversified  type  of 
farming  here  would  net  the  farmer  more 
money.  There  is  need  of  inter-relation 
in  production  of  crops  and  dairying. 
The  sale  of  milk  will  serve  to  tide  the 
farmer  over  the  bad  years  when  his 
other  crojis  fail  to  return  a  profit.  The 
two  industries  work  well  togither. 

Farmers  do  not  get  rich  producing 
milk  but  they  are  at  least  sure  of  their 
future.  Producing  milk  Is  a  profitable 
business  if  eccmomically  conducted  and 
if  there  Is  the  proper  market  for  the 
milk. 

Mr.  Cohee  recalled  that  4  or  5  years 
ago  there  was  a  lack  of  markets  for 
milk  In  this  section.  It  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  that  the  farmers  wel- 
comed the  receiving  stations  opened 
three  years  ago.  But  the  shipping  of 
milk  did  not  increase  as  it  should.  Each 
receiving  station  can  use  from  three  to 
four  hundred  cans  of  milk  daily  but 
the  farmers  are  shipping  less  than  half 
of  this  amount. 

Mr.  Cohee  said,  for  the  production  of 
good   milk  there  are  two   requisites: 
1. — Cleanliness. 
2. — Proper  cooling. 
Lack  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  pre- 
cautions   is    the    cause   of   much  of   the 
milk  being  rejected  by  the  receiving  sta- 
tion.    It  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  an 
experienced  person  to  grade  milk.     The 
real  need  is  for  us  to  produce  the  best 
quality  of  milk  that  will  entirely  satisfy 
the  consumer. 

The  Dairy  Council  spends  money  to 
educate  the  public  to  drink  more  milk. 
It  is  up  to  the  farmer  to  cooperate  in  ^ 
making  a  milk  supply  that  will  be  sat-  -^ 
isfactory  to  the  consumer.  Then  if  the 
proper  amount  of  milk  is  produced  of 
highest  quality  there  will  always  be  a 
good  steady  market. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  H.  D.  A  lie- 
bach.  President  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 

Mr.  Allebach  explained  that  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association  is 
c(»mposed  of  men  working  together  for 
the  mutual  and  unselfish  interests  of 
the  producers.  Through  their  efforts 
the  price  In  this  district  for  the  past 
three  years  averaged  above  the  world's 
market.  Compared  with  the  average  of 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  import- 
ant markets  the  price  is  approximately 
twenty-two  cents  a  hundred  higher. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Jenkins,  the  Boy's  Club 
(Oontinned  on  p»fe  18) 
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Aatomobile  eqnlp- 
rtipnt.  tenU,  cookinK 
utensils,  stoves,  table- 
ware, Hshinar  tackle, 
Kuns,  and  rifles.  Axes, 
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THAT  is  the  watchword  of  thrift  in  nine 
million  American  homes.  Before  any- 
thing is  bought,  the  big  general  catalog  of 
Sears  Roebuck  is  consulted.  For  if  it  is  in 
"Sears*  Catalog'*  it  can  be  bought  at  a  money- 
saving  price,  safely,  conveniently  and  quickly. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  savings  the  aver- 
age family  can  effect  through  buying  from 
Sears  Roebuck  will  amount  to  a  tidy  sum. 
Every  thrifty  household  should  have  its  copy 
of  this  catalog— The  Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation 
—and  refer  to  it  for  every  household  and 
personal  need. 

In  the  35,000  items  the  catalog  covers  is  such 
a  variety  of  goods  that  it  is  seldom  any 
family  need  look  elsewhere  for  what  is 
wanted.  And  each  purchase  made  from  it 
means  money  saved,  with  a  guarantee  of 
full  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

Use  the  coupon  below. 

Sears.Koebuck 

ind  Co..  Philadelphia 


Canoes  and  rowbouts 
Rowboat  motor!!. 
Equipment  for  base- 
hall,  tennis,  nolf,  ba»- 
ket  ball .  box  i  ng. 
Bathing  suits  for  men, 
women,  and  children 


Phononraphs 
anil  ^ecord^. 
Mandolins. 
Buitars,  ban- 
jos, banjo 
ukes.  Accord- 
ions, band  in- 
struments. 
Sheet  music 
and  music 
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and  player 
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Wardrobe  and 
dress  trunks. 
Steamer  trunks. 
Hundhans  and 
suitcases  in  leath- 
ei,  fibre,  and 
Kabrieoid. 


In  less  than  a  day 
your  order  is  on  its  way 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  valuesand  service 
are  bringing  so  great  a  volume  of 
business  to  our  Philadelphia  Store  that 
we  are  addinR  another  ten-story  build- 
ing in  order  to  maintain  complete  stocks 
and  24-hour  shipping  service  to  our 
rapidly    increasing    roll    of   customers. 

We  ship  more  than  130,000  packages  a 
day  from  our  four  great  stores  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  DalUs  and  Seattle. 


CRuWoiUs  ear^tStmowm  and  o]fer»Us  Station  WIS  Wave Un^thUiMeteia 

^^in/     Send  for  your  catalog  TODAY! 


The 

Philadelphia   Home 

of  The  World's 

Largest  Storm 


Send  for  NEW  Fall  catalog 


"print  or  write  your  name  and  ADDRESS  IN  PENCIL 

Mail  the  coupon  TODAY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  COMPANY 

4M0  Roosevelt  Boulevard,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  latest  general  catalog. 
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Dairy  Council 

Service 


The   various   departments   of   the   Philadelphia    Inter-State 
Dairy  Council 


Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 


You  may  plan  a  community  meeting  or  outing  for  which  we 
can  supply  lecturers  or  speakers  on  health  or  nutrition  topics. 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children 

Lantern  Slides        literature        Posters,  Etc. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers. 


Let  Us  Plan  Your 
Entertainment 


There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  at  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  Locals,  Community  Gatherings 
held  within  the  territory  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 


Write  us  for  detailed  information 


ia  Interstate  Dairy 


R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 


1211  Arch  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


SIMPLE  SUMMER  DESSERTS 


HOT  WEATHER  SUGGESTIONS 

It's  much  too  hot  these  days  to  make  cakes  and  pies;  and  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, it  is  too  hot  to  eat  them.  We  housewives  must  keep  in  mind  two  things 
when  the  temperature  is  soaring  around  90  degrees  and  95  degrees  in  the  shade- 
one,  to  save  ourselves  every  bit  of  unnecessary  labor  in  the  hot  kitchen,  and,  two,  to 
save  our  family's  digestive  systems  from  being  overworked.  Since  the  men  must  go 
out  into  the  fields  to  help  with  the  harvest  soon  after  eating  their  dinner,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  the  meals  we  prepare  are  easily  digested.  If  the  stomach  is  loaded 
with  a  lot  of  heavy  food  that  is  hard  to  digest,  working  hard  in  the  hot  sun  is 
likely  to  be  dangerous,  besides  causing  indigestion  with  its  attendant  pams  and 
disgruntled  dispositions.  The  blood  cannot  remain  in  the  vital  organs  to  attend  to 
complicated  matters  of  digestion  while  one  is  occupied  in  real  strenuous  physical 
labor.    And  rich  cakes  and  pies,  you  and  I  know,  are  not  quickly  and  easily  digested. 

■«iT.     _t    _     1 .1      11. * _  _i    :.„__:_    ^w^A     ..n^nnr»o<.    ♦Vio    rlioocfirtn    nf    niir    mpn    nno    rtlir 

children  (not  to  mention  our  own)  by  giving  them  desserts  like  this  is  the  middle 
of  very  hot  days. 

We  should  choose  rather  a  dessert  that  is  light,  easily  digested,  and  tasty  as 
well.  This  type  of  dessert  is  invariably  easier  to  cook,  which  is  no  small  item  for 
us  to  consider. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  who  didn't  like  rice  pudding?  Good  creamy  rice 
pudding  with  raisins  is  bound  to  get  a  vote  of  approval  from  the  men  of  the  family. 


(Baked  Rice  Pudding; 

Take  IJ  cups  cooked  rice  (1-2  cup  rice  cooked  in  3  cups  of  boiling 
water)  add  a  custard  mixture  made  as  follows:  White  of  1  egg 
and  yolks  of  2  eggs,  V*  cup  sugar,  Vz  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  together 
and  add  2  cups  milk.  Pour  over  rice,  mix  with  '^  cup  raisins.  Bake 
in  well-buttered  dish.  Set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Bake  until  well  browned  and  firm. 

This  is  perhaps  a  little  different  recipe  from  the  one  you  are  accustomed  to,  but 
try  it  and  see  whether  the  family  doesn't  like  the  change. 

Do  you  stew  fruit  for  dessert?  And  serve  with  cream  in  good,  generous  portions? 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  the  family's  health,  and  nothing,  perhaps,  so  easy  to 
make. 

No,  there  is  one  exception,  and  that  is  berries  and  cream.  There  are  thousands 
of  blackberries  now  out  on  the  bushes.  Send  the  children  out  for  a  good  big  basket 
of  them.  All  these  require  iS  to  be  washed  and  served  heaped  up  in  a  big  dish 
with  lots  of  cream. 

Here  is  a  "different"  recipe.    See  whether  it  isn't  popular  in  your  household. 


Lemon  Cream  Rice 


i  c.  rice 

3  c.  milk 

I  c.  sugar 

Grated  rind  of  i  lemon 

1  1-3  tbsp.  lemon  juice 


2  egg  yolks 

2  egg  whites 

2  tbsps.  sugar 

4  tsp.  lemon  extract 

i  tsp.  salt 


Pick  over  rice,  cover  with  cold  water  and  let  soak  over  night. 
Drain,  put  in  double  boiler,  add  milk  and  cook  until  rice  is  soft. 
Add  sugar,  lemon  rind,  lemon  juice,  salt  and  egg  yolks  slightly 
beaten.  Cook  until  mixture  thickens,  turn  into  a  buttered  pudding 
dish  and  cool.  Beat  whites  of  eggs  until  stiff  and  add  gradually 
sugar  and  lemon  extract.  Cover  top  of  pudding  with  meringue  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  just  long  enough  to  brown  meringue. 
Serve  with  cream. 

Meringue 

Beat  the  whites  of  2  eggs  until  stiff,  and  add  gradually,  while 
beating  constantly,  1-3  cup  sugar,  J  teaspoon  vanilla,  a  few  grains 
of  salt. 

Caramel  custard  is  a  delicious  variation  of  the  regular  custard.  Everybody  likes 
it— you'd  better  make  double  quantities  as  it  goes  down  easily  and  everybody  comes 
back  for  seconds. 

Baked  Caramel  Custard 


i  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  vanilla 


4  c.  scalded  milk 
1  c.  sugar 

5  eggs 

Melt  sugar  (to  prevent  burning  use  a  heavy  pan  and  stir  con- 
stantly) until  a  light  brown.  Add  hot  milk  and  cook  until  free 
from  lumps.  Add  to  slightly  beaten  eggs,  salt  and  flavorings. 
Strain  into  a  buttered  mold  and  set  in  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  until  knife  will  come  out  clean. 

Do  you  know  the  household  friend,  chocolate  blanc  mange,  otherwise  known 
to  its  intimates  as  chocolate  cornstarch  pudding?  This  has  the  charm  of  being  an 
exceedingly  economical  dessert,  which  is  decidedly  in  its  favor. 

Chocolate  Cornstardi  Pudding 


li  squares  chocolate 
h  tsp.  vanilla 
4  tsp.  salt 


2  c.  milk 

6  tbsp.  cornstarch 

i  c.  sugar 

Mix  ingredients,  make  into  thin  smooth  paste  with  a  little 
milk.  Add  to  heated  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add  melted 
chocolate.  Stir  to  prevent  lumps.  Cook  20  minutes.  Add  vanilla 
and  pour  into  moulds  rinsed  in  cold  water.  Chill,  serve  with  cream 
or  whipped  cream. 

But  we  should  not  complain  about  having  to  use  plenty  of  milk  and  eggs  in 
our  puddings.  Desserts  are— or  can  be — as  nourishing  as  any  dish  in  the  main  part 
of  the  meal.  They  furnish  the  sweet  part  of  the  diet  and  should  be  made  simply  of 
nourishing  ingredients.  These  desserts  that  I  have  given  above  fulfill  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  dessert  for  this  (and  really  for  any)  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
nutritious,  delicious,  easily  prepared  and  easily  digested. 


J 


Dad  (sternly) — Where  were  you  last 
night? 

Son— Oh,  just  riding  around  with  some 
of  the  boys. 

Dad-- Well,  tell  'em  not  to  leave  their 
hairpins  in  the  car. 


The  bonfire  is  a  great  help  in  garden 
ing  to  help  in  a  disease  control.  Parasitic 
fungi  frequently  live  over  winter  on  the 
dead  leaves  and  stalks  of  their  hosts  and 
burning  these  helps  {q  prevent  infection 
on  the  new  crop. 


August,  1925 
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To  the  Dairymen  of  Maryland  and  Delaware 

The   Agricultural   Corporation   of   Maryland   serving  as  the  Co-operative  Purchasing   Agency   for   the 

**  .  .  r        ,  •       .    1   : _.-„  ^c  r^^^^  T::^rrr.ii1->  Dairv  and  Houltrv 

farmers  ot  Maryland,  ftas  again  coniracieu  lor  me  tsuiudieu  ic4u»iciiiviii.o  w»  w^^v..  . , 

Feeds  The  formulae  used  in  these  feeds  have  been  recommended  and  approved  by  feed  experts  comprismg 
what  is  known  as  the  College  Feed  Conference  Board.  The  feeds  are  the  same  as  you  have  fed  with  such 
wonderful  success  in  economical  milk  and  egg  production  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  Feed  Buying  Committee  has  given  the  subject  of  purchasing  this  feed  a  great  deal  of  thought.  It 
has  bought  at  a  price  which  it  believes  advantageous  to  all  of  our  Open  Formula  Feed  patrons.  ^""^  a"^^ 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  demand  tor  teed  dur^ 
ing  the  summer  months,  owing  to  shortage  of  pastures  and  better  prices  for  surplus  milk,  which  has  prevented 
the  usual  accumulation  of  the  summer  surplus  of  feed  material;  likewise,  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  milk,  eggs  and 
other  commodities  which  the  farmer  has  to  sell  are  also  higher. 

By  reason  of  having  purchased  some  of  the  ingredients  for  this  feed  at  low  summer  prices,  the  Corpora- 
tion will  give  you  a  guaranteed  maximum  price  for  the  pool  period,  except  that  all  feeds  delivered  after  Jan- 
uary 1st  will  be  subject  to  an  ingredient  storage  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  per  month. 

ONCE   EACH   MONTH   THE   PRICES  FOR  THE  NEXT  MONTH'S  DEL I^^^^^^^ 
FIXED.  BASED  ON  CURRENT  VALUES  OF  INGREDIENTS^     THUS^  IF  INGRE^^^^^ 
T  ccc    T-un  cccn  WTT  1    RF  T  FSS  TO  YOU    BUT  IN  NO  CASE  CAN  IT  GO  HIGHtK   I  MAIS 
ThIg^aSeD  MAXIMUM  PJ/^^^^^        HAVE  EVERYTHING  TO  GAIN  AND  NOTH- 
ING  TO  LOSE  BY  THIS  ARRANGEMENT. 

Your  local  agent,  with  one  of  the  salesmen  of  The  Agricultural  Corporation  of  Maryland  will  call  on 
you  within  a  few  days,  and  explain  fully  to  you  the  Pool  Plan  and  price  arrangement  for  the  coming  season. 
Please  do  not  place  any  order  for  Feed  until  these  men  have  called  upon  you. 

THE  FEED  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE 
Lester  S  Patterson  ....  President,  The  Agricultural  Corporation  of  Maryland 
R  Smith  Snader  .  •  •  •  President,  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association 
T  '  W  Heaos  •  •  Secretary,  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association 
H  D  Allebach  President,  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association 
M    M    Stewart Secretary,   Maryland   Farm    Bureau   Federation 


KNOWN  ORIGIN  and  ADAPTED  SEEDS  OPEN  FORMULA  FERTILIZERS 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Alfalfa  and  Clover 
will  not  live  when  not  adapted  to  the  conditions 
where  sown. 

We  are  handling  Kansas  Alfalfa  which  is  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Metzger  at  the  College,  and 
Alsike  adapted  to  Maryland  conditions. 

There  have  been  many  failures  this  Spring  on 
account  of  the  drought.  This  can  be  largely 
remedied  by  disking  the  land  and  sowing  again  in 
August. 


The  Agricultural  Corporation  of  Maryland,  as 
you  know,  handled  fertilizer  put  up  under  its  own 
brands  last  Spring.  We  are  continuing  these  brands 
with  the  Open  Formula  which  gave  such  universal 
satisfaction  last  Spring. 

We  have  contracted  with  the  Nitrate  Agencies 
of  Baltimore  for  our  requirements.  We  failed  to 
get  the  right  kind  of  service  last  season  and  are  forced 
to  make  this  change.  The  contract  is  a  better  one. 
for  it  eliminates  the  charge  for  loading  on  trucks 
and  boats.  The  schedule  of  prices  will  be  the  same 
as  last  Spring  except  that  Acid  Phosphate,  Steamed 
Bone  and  Ground  Raw  Bone  will  be  $1.00  per  ton 
higher. 


The  Agricultural  Corporation  of  Maryland 

Farm  Bureau  Purchasing  Agency 

1112  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Plaza  7051— PHONES— Calvert  2954 
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Ti^uDirAN    IRRSEY   CATTLE  in  extension   work  will   undoubtedly  be 

^CLU^I^ciRErNE"^    DIREC-  adv.nt.,.,,,.  In  e,.o.|n.  on  U.e  e^ten 

TOR  OF   EXTENSION  WORK     ^■'■^,^"f''^^,T:Z^'Z^ 


CHESTER 
COUNTY 

,FAIR 

itritmociv 
9-10-1112  I 

1925 

West  Chester 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FOUR   BIG    DAYS 

Full  of  Educational 

Features,  Recreation  and 

Amusement 

Automobile  Races 
Saturday,  Sept.  12 

Send  for  Premium  List 

NORRISG.  TEMPLE 

SECRETARY 

BOX   25 

West  Chester,  Penna. 


riie  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  has 
l)ten  fortunate  in  securing  Professor  L. 
\V.  Morley,  dairy  extension  spec'.alist  at 
ti.e  Pennsylvania  State  College  to  heid 
I  he  extension  and  devel  .pn.ent  division 
of  the  club's  activities,  including  Register 
t)f  Merit  work. 

Mr.    Morley    was    born     in     Northern 
Pennsylvania     and     reared     on     a     farm 
where  dairying   was   the   nuijor   activity. 
I.Tnnn  completion  of  a  two  year  course, 
Mr."  Morley   decided    to   conlinue   in   col- 
lege Wi)rk  and  went  to  the  University  of 
Missouri.         A     considerable    amount    of 
t:me  was  spent  in  Register  of  Merit  and 
Advanced    Registry    work,    both    in    the 
oftu-e  lu.ndling  clerical   work  and  in   the 
field  as  testing  supervisor. 

At   the  end  of  the  year  he  enlisted  in 

tl  c  I'.  S.   Army  and  received  honorable 

discharge  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Early    in    1919  he   accepted   a  position 

with   the   Pennsylvania   Dairy   Extension 


Club    with    credit   t..    himself   and   satis- 
facti..n  to   the   breeders  of  Jersey   cattle. 


K5»   a 


Unadilla 

Silos 

are 

Dependable 


Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  weather  defying. 

Qet  AH  The  Facts! 
Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell- 
ing all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea- 
tures of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  m- 
formation  about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  »h«  liberal  dUcounU  offered  for  cash. "SI 
Sav0  money  «nd  .lill  gel  the  .ilo  ihal  I.  ^ 
uMd  by  more  dairy  owner«  in  Ihe  eoiil  ^ 
lh«n'«nw'lwo  olKer  moke*  combined. 

Don't  overlook  this 

opportunity— write 

today 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Boi  D  Uo«dill«.  N.Y. 


Professor  L.  W.  Morley 


I 


v« 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Department  and  continued  advanced 
work  for  a  Master's  Degree  by  taking 
studies  in  the  summer  school  instead  of 
a  regular  vacation.  The  graduate  work 
was  completed  and  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  was  granted  in  1921. 

Professor    Morley    has   devoted   a   con- 
siderable part  of   his   time   in  dairy  ex- 
tension  work   to   better   methods   in  the 
production    of    clean    milk,    better    farm 
butter,   and    assistance   to   plants    manu- 
facturing butter,  cheese,  ice  cream   and 
other  dairy  products.     He  has  also  con- 
stantly  done   work   in   the    field  of  pro- 
duction,  "Feeding    for   Economical   Pro- 
duction,"    "The     Value    of     Pure    Bred 
Sires,"  "The  Necessity  of  Weeding  Out 
the    Poor    Cows,"    "Better    Housing    of 
Dairy  Stock,"  etc.,  etc. 

For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  "Manufactured  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts" section   of  the  State   Farm   Pro- 
ducts Show  held  each  winter  at  Harris- 
burg.     The  exhibits  in  milk  alone  have 
increased    from    two    the    first    year    to 
more  than  fifty  at  the  last  show.    Exhi- 
bits in  butter  have  also  greatly  increased 
in  number.     For  the  past  two  years  he 
haf  been  chairman  of  the  Extension  sec- 
tion of  the  Anierican  Dairy  Science  As- 
sociation. 

State  College  will  lose  a  good  citizen 
in  Professor  Morley,  where  he  has  been 
active  In  church  work  and  local  affairs 
foi  civic  improvement,  but  his  multitude 
of  friends  in  State  College  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
new  field  where  his  extensive  experience 


NEARBY  MARKETING  CUTS 

WASTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  CROPS 

l.roducts    of    New    Jersey    *-■•'"«    ^"J 
and  consumpti-.  almost  entire  y  m  New 
Jersey    u.arkets    in    a    perfected    system 
of    food   distribution    proposed    and    dis 
eused  by  secretaries  of  chambers  of  com^ 
.....o.  «nd   state   and   federal    marketmg 
;;ffidals  at  a  conference  held  in    rrent- 
Briefly    stated.    New    Jersey    eventually 
^viU  eat  what   New   Jersey   grows.     Un- 
der   existing    conditions,    it    was    shown 

,at  thousands  of  carloads  of  food  crop 
.,e  shipped  to  distant  mai^ets  and  other 

tbousands    of    carloads    of    sumlar    pro 
,,,ts  are  brought  back  into  New  Jersey 
t>..n  other  states,  this  increased  cost  of 
aistribution    hitting    the    faru.er    on    one 
end  and  the  consumer  on  the  other. 

Cities  and  towns  of  New  Jersey  al- 
ready have  the  market  demand  for  more 
tbanfarmsof  the  state  produce,  It.  was 

shown    by    slalislics.       Within    seventy- 
five  miles  radius  of  the  farm  ng  centre  of 
the    state,    there    are    ten     -'»•- J=J"; 
suu.ers,    with    the    best    markets   on    the 
ont.nent,    and    these    offer    the    ^eates 
eneouragenu-nt     for     future     high-grade 
farm  development  in  the  Carden  State 
-r„   reach   these  nmrkets   by   the  shortest 
route,    with    the    greatest    possible    satis- 
faction to  producer,  dealer  and  consumer 
is    the    intent    of    a    .lefinite   pogram    of 
practical      recommcn.lations      to      reduce 
food     distribution     costs,     proposed     by 
state    marketing    officials,    at    the    behest 
of   these   city    organizations    which    have 
recognized     the    ne:d    for     uniting    with 
ajiricultural    and   state   agencies   in   etfec- 
ting  a  better  system. 

The    State    bureau's    recommendations 
include  standards  for  grading  and  pack- 
ing,   standards    for   trade  practices,   ad- 
justment of  production  figures  to  nearby 
market  demands,  acknowledgment  of  re- 
sponsibility   on    the   part   of   municipali- 
ties  by   the   establishment   of   municipal 
public   markets,  both   wholesale  and  re- 
tail and  the  adoption  of  the  city  market- 
ing director  plan,  continued   research,  a 
continuous     and     progressive    statewide 
educational  effort  to  bring  home  to  pro- 
ducers, distributors  and  consumers,  their 
respective     relations     to     the     economic 
principles  involved  in  food  distribuUon. 


lfil?/iVi 


J  IJxtraMilkProduce 


Andlhousands  o/^Dairymen 

Stop  experimenting!  Put  yotir  herd 
onaprovenmilkmaker.  If  you  want 

..^:ii.  '"'j^  «t  /???  /Ni.^f.  Inter* 

n^ioMl  SpecifiJ  Dairy  Feed  ia  yoax 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  witft 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  ma 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  uswy 
SpecialDairyinsteadofanotherfeed, 

costing  the  same  price.  $87amOTith 
is  over  $1,000  a  year!  Remember: 
no  morefeed,  no  more  expense!  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  MiUk 

it  simple  if  you  u»e  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molas.^  and  fat  •ci«t^«l^?S 
etsed  and  combined  in  proper  proportion 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  «nd  enW 
For  maximum  milk  production.  This  «e«t 
feedisdigestible-cowseatitreadily.^ 

can  bank  on  20  extf",  q"*^«S!j5*X™ 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
JlrS  to  using  wheat  feed,  or  ground 
Mains.  We  guarantee  this  inCTeasehM 
been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  testa. 

•!        Try  a  Ton! 

Dowhatthousands  of  other  doitymwhovt 

done .  Make  a  test  on  your  ^^^J^^^!^ 
will  prove  toyouthatlnternaUonalSpeosl 
Da  Sreed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
-S  for  your  cows-best  for  your  pock- 
rtb^k.  sle  your  local  dealer  today  and 
SaS^aking  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 
INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 
*^  MinneapeUs.  Minn. 

MitU  at  Minnmapoli^gaOLand M«m»Atf 

I  UTe  Agento^ji^^l^      ^'%^ 
Wanted   "'j^^gaBSWRk      BuiUiat 

FREE  ""^ 


W^rif «  for  a 
copy  of  our 
great  book, 
*'Fmeding 
the  Dairy 
Cow  for 
Profit.*' 
it  will  pay 
\youwU, 


CX)NKLIN-AYRSHIRE  SECY. 
C.  T.  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry  in   Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity,  has    been    appointed   Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  As- 
sociation and  Editor  of  The  Digest,  suc- 
ceeding in  these  positions  C.  L.  Burling- 
ham    who    resigns   to   join   the   staff    of 
The     Breeder's     Gazette.      This    change 
takes  effect  August  first. 

Mr.  Conklin  brings  originality  and  in- 
itiative to  his  new  work.    He  has  per- 
sonality and  character  and  is  unusually 
well   equipped  to  succeed   in   his  Secre- 
tarial activities  and  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation  in    field   work  and   in   its   inter- 
breed   relations.      The    Association    and 
Mr.  Conklin  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  arrangement  which  brings  them  to- 
gether. 


Aiiguit,  i92S 
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Those  20  V 

E%tra 


Teacher—"!  have  went.    That's  wrong, 

isn't  it?" 

Pupil— "Yes,  ma'am." 
Teacher— "Why  is  it  wrong?" 
Pupil— "Because  you  ain't  went  yet." 

—"The  Coop." 


Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built 
just  like  the  big  Chester  Factory 
Milk  Cooler,  with  seauiless  copper 
tubes  and  brass  manifolds.  Will 
stand  160  pounds  pressure.  Easy 
to  clean.  Cools  within  two  degrees 
of  water.  Very  reasonably  priced. 
Made  in  four  sizes. 

Send  for  our  new 
catalog 

Get  a  copy  of  tlis  now  Chestar  MlUs 
PrSucers"  Catalog.  It  !•  yours  for 
the  asking.  Keep  it  on  band  for 
Iwdy  refe'renc.  It  contalna  a  fund 
of  useful  Information.  Sand  for  it 
today— without    obligation    of    eouria. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHKSTIR  Dept.  I  PINNA. 


DAIRY  RALLY,  HELD  AT 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND 

(Continued   from   page    8) 
Leader  in   the  State  of  Maryland,  gave 
a  short  talk  on  the  need  and  efficacy  of 
boys'  club  in  rural  communities. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  R.  W. 
Balderstim,  Secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia inter-State  Dairy  Council.  Mr. 
Balderston  explained  to  the  farmers  the 
role  that  the  Dairy  Council  plays  in 
bringing  the  story  of  the  cow  to  the 
people  of  the  city.  The  farmers  prob- 
ably do  not  realize  what  tremendous 
etlorts  are  being  put  forth  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  cities. 

The  Dairy  Council  is  composed  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department,  a  Nutri- 
tion Department,  a  Dramatic  Depart- 
ment, and  a  Publicity  Department.  Mr. 
Cohee's  phase  of  the  work  is  perhaps  the 
most  inportant,  and  Mr.  Balderston 
urged  the  farmers  to  consider  this  as 
their  organization.  This  Department 
came  into  being  because  of  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Boards  of  Health  and 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  a  better 
quality  of  milk. 

The  Department  of  Nutrition,  Mr. 
Balderston  explained,  brought  to  house- 
wives and  school  children  a  sense  of 
food  values  and  proper  diet.  It  teaches 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  and  the 
need   for  increased  consumption. 

The  Department  of  Dramatics  con- 
ducts health  plays  which  emphasize  to 
the  actors  and  to  the  audience  the  need 
of  milk  in  a  healthy  child's  life.  The 
Dramatic  Department  works  largely 
through  the  Public  and  Parochial  schools. 
The  Publicity  Department  sends  out 
articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  put  across  the  milk  for  health  idea 
to  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Balderston  pointed  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  advertising  and  the 
educational  work  that  the  Dairy  Council 
is  doing.  Regular  advertising  organi- 
zations have  not  the  privilege  that  we 
have  of  working  with  welfare  agencies 
and  through  the  schools.  Health  and 
educational  organizations  work  with  us 
because  they  believe  in  the  healthfulness 
of  pure  milk. 

Free  Milk  Shakes  Served 
More  than  1,500  milk  shakes— straw- 
berry, chocolate  and  vanilla — were  served 
to  those  attending  the  Dairy  Rally. 
Eight  of  the  young  high  school  girls  from 
Cambridge  helped  serve  the  milk  shakes. 
These  girls  were:  Katherine  Insley, 
Frances  Gore,  Evelyn  Mace,  Alice  Burn- 
ham,  Maria  Insley,  Katherine  Mowbary, 
I, aura  Finley,  and  Mary  Maguire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
crowds  on  the  grandstand  were  enter- 
tained by  a  pie-eating  contest  in  which 
the  local  boys  vied  with  hands  behind 
their  backs.  A  prize  of  two  dollars  was 
awarded  to  the  winner  and  a  second 
prize  of  one  dollar  to  the  second  one  who 
finished  his  pie. 

A  mule  race  was  cheered  by  the 
grandstand  and  furnished  a  lot  of  amuse- 
ment. Russell  Hubbard  won  the  prize 
of  $10  by  getting  his  mule  to  the  finish 
first. 


Mention    The   Review   when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


KILL  THE  parasites 
Red  mites  and  body  lice  are  the  chief 
parasites  on  chickens  during  the  summer 
months.  Oil  drained  from  the  crank 
case  of  the  automobile  or  tractor  may 
be  used  to  paint  the  roosts  and  nests  for 
the  control  of  the  mites.  Sodium  fluoride 
dusted  into  the  feathers  around  the  vent 
and  over  the  breast  is  a  good  cure  for 
the  lice. 


a£^ut^  S^e^  f 

"What's  the  use  of  me  listening  to  all  this 
talk  about  what's  best  for  my  cows? 
''Milk  scales  and  daily  record  sheets  speak 
louder  to  me  than  any  talk, 

"I  weigh  my  milk,  and  I  keep  track  of  my 
feed  cost  That's  why  I  feed  Purina  Cow 
Chow.  If  Cow  Chow  didn't  give  me  more 
milk  at  less  cost,  I  wouldn't  use  it! " 

Order  Purina  Cow  Chow  from  the  feed 
dealer  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 
He'll  give  you  free  Milk  Record  Sheets, 
and  supply  you  with  Milk  Scales  at  cost. 

Write  for  a  100 -page  Cow  Book  — free 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


PURINA 


PROTEIN, 


Smven  Busy  Mill*  Located  for  Sarvica 

Visit  the  Purina  Booth  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  Indianapolis,  October  10-17.  - 
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PASTURE  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


The  coming  of  the  season  when  cows 
can  be  turned  to  pasture  is  heralded  with 
delight  by  many  dairymen  for  it  means 
a  partial  release  from  the  arduous  toil 
of  caring  for  the  dairy  herd.  Pasture 
provides  ideal  feed.  It  contains  in  pro- 
per proportion  all  the  elements  necessary 
in  milk  production.  It  is  nutritious,  it 
is  palatable  and  it  is  succulent.  Cows 
thrive  on  pasture  if  it  is  abundant,  milk 


E.  B.  FITTS 

l)roduction  is  incr.'ased  and  an  improved 
l)hysical  condition  is  often  evident.  It  is 
no  wonder  there  is  rejoicing  when  cows 
go  out  to  pasture. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  period  of 
abundant  pasture  is  usually  very  short. 
The  first  dry  hot  spell  checks  its  growth 
and  late  summer  usually  finds  the  feed 
in  pastures  very  scanty.  Many  dairy- 
men rely  too  much  on  pastures  and  so 
suflfer  a  serious  falling  off  in  milk  yield 
as  summer  progresses.    This  falling  off 


in  yield  is  often  attributed  by  the  far- 
mer to  "hot  weather  and  flies"  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  due  to  the  simple  fact 
that  the  cows  are  not  getting  enough  to 
eat. 

Abundant  feed  is  necessary  through- 
out the  entire  year.  Green  crops  such  as 
oats,  oats  and  peas,  clover,  alfalfa,  soy 
beans  and  corn  should  be  provided  to 
supplement  the  pastures  as  they  get 
short  or  the  cows  should  be  given  regular 
feeds  of  bay,  siUge  or  grain. 
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Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Fair 

SEPTEMBER  28-OCTOBER  3 

SIX  DAYS-FIVE  NIGHTS 

Guernsey*,  Jerseys.  Holsteins.  Herefords,  Ayrshire, 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  TUESDAY.  SEPT.  15 

RECORD  SALES  MADE  ON  GROUNDS 

M.  R.  MARGERUM,  Secretary. 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BOY 

RAIINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Writ,  lot  C.l«  C«d.  .-a  B«Al.l   W-l  P.t"«"'" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Storzk^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is    unbiased   and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CIESTEI,  FA. 


ClATEtllLLE,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 

^  WOOD  -a  CEMENT  STAVE 

TILE  •mi  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  .r  MONTHLY  PajmtmU 
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FRUIT  PROSPECTS  POOR 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  July  1  condition  of  all  principal 
fruit  crops  grown  in  Pennsylvania  show- 
ed a  decline  over  the  condition  a  month 
previous  and  was  estimated  in  all  cases 
considerably    below    the    10-year    aver- 
age.    The   condition   of   the  apple   crop 
was  placed  to  41%  of  normal  which  is 
23  points  below  the  condition  one  month 
ago    and    one    year   ago.      A    total   pro- 
duction of  6,399,000  bushels  is  forecast- 
ed.    This   is  over  three  million  bushels 
less  than  the  5-year  average.    The  com- 
mercial apple  production  is  estimated  at 
747,000  barrels  compared   with  a  6-year 
average   of   about   1,000,000   barrels. 

Peaches,  with  an  estimated   condition 
of  only  26%  of  normal,  have  the  poor- 
est  prospects   in   years.     The   condition 
on  July  1  last  year  was  75%  of  normal 
and  the  10-year  average  was  577c.    The 
production     is     forecasted     at     608,000 
bushels   which   is  less  than  half  of   the 
5-year    average    production.      The    pear 
crop  is   estimated  at  393,000  bushels  as 
compared  with  a  5-year  average  of  535,- 
000  bushels.    The  grape  production  fore- 
cast  is    for    15,190   tons   or   about   6,000 
tons  less  than  the  5-year  average.     The 
season   has    been    unfavorable    for    fruit 
production  throughout  most  of  the  coun- 
try except  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  P.         10  S     18THST..PHILA. 


Cows  need  lots  of  cool,  clean  water 
during  the  summer,  and  it's  never  too 
soon  to  make  plans  so  they  can  have  it 
at  all  times. 


For  many  years  agricultural  experts 
have  been  lauding  lower  Delaware  as  an 
ideal  location  for  dairymen.  They  pomt- 
ed  to  the  open  winters,  the  abundance  of 
forage  crops,  the  many  months  when 
pasturing    was    possible    and    the   efifect 

...:»farc    urnnld    have  on   the 

uiilk  supply.    Their  plea  to  the  farmers 
to  buy  more  cows  was  always  met  with 
the    response    that    if   they    raised   more 
milk  they  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it  as  there  was  no  market  except 
in  feeding  the  milk  to  the  pigs  or  chick- 
ens.    Then  County    Agricultural   Agent 
M.  C.  Vaughn,  assisted  by  a  few  farmers 
who    were   looking   far  ahead,  began  to 
plan  a  market  for  the  milk,  but  despite 
their  endeavors   the   case   seemed   hope- 
less.   The  milk  companies  declared  there 
was  no  use  putting  in  milk  stations  un- 
less the  farmers  had  more  cows,  the  far- 
mers answered  that  when  the  milk  sta- 
tions were  built  they  would  have  more 
cows,  and  there  the  case  stood. 

Then  Vaughn  conceived  the  happy  Idea 
of  getting  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers 
Association   interested  and  after  several 
inspections   of   the   section   and    a   close 
observation    of    what    it    would   produce 
they  decided  that  Vaughn  and  his  friends 
were  right  and  that  lower  Delaware  was 
ideal    for   producing   milk.    The    officers 
of  the  association  at  once  started  a  cam- 
paign   on    the    big    milk    companies    of 
Philadelphia  while  Vaughn  and  his  com- 
panions started  a  campaign  on  the  farm- 
ers of  their  section. 

Finally    they    lined    up    about    thirty 
farmers    who    promised    that   If   a    milk 
station  was  constructed  they  would  carry 
sufficient  cows  to  keep  it  busy,  and  after 
a  great   deal  of  hard  work  and  solemn 
promises    from    the    association,    one    of 
the  largest  companies  agreed  to  take  a 
chance  and  build   a  station.     The  com- 
pany  built  the  station   at   Nassau  at  a 
cost  of  about  $30,000,  while  other  com- 
panies looked  and  laughed  and  wondered 
where  the  milk  was  coming  from.    The 
farmers,  however,  were  as  good  as  their 
word,  and  they  began  to  buy  cows,  not 
ordinary   cows,    but   the   kind    that    the 
asociation    advised.       For   the   first   few 
months  things  looked   bad  for  the  new 
milk  station,  as  few  as  nine  cans  of  milk 
was    being  delievered,    and   the   farmers 
when  they  learned  that  they  would  have 
to    lay    concrete    floors    in    their    barns, 
sheath    the   ceilings    and   sides    and   put 
everything    in    first    class    order,    looked 
askance  upon  the  new  idea  and  wonder- 
ed  if   they   would   ever   get  the   money 
back  they  were  being  asked  to  spend. 
Many  Checks  Are  Large 
The  farmers  who  were  selling  milk  be- 
gan  to  boast   of  the   checks  they   were 
receiving   each    month.     Others    tried   It 
out  and  they  began  to  make  money  and 
then  the  whole  section  began  to  realiie 
than  they  had  a  better  crop  than  corn, 
wheat  or  truck,  and  they  began  to  get 
thoroughbred     cows     and    thoroughbred 
bulls    and    pay    fancy   prices    for   them. 
Now  the  plant  Is  a  success,  the  farmers 
are  making  money  and  the  Nassau  sec- 
tion is  becoming  noted  as  a  milk  produc- 
ing section-not  only  a  milk  producing 
section,  but  a  grade   A  milk  producing 
section,  which  means  that  the  milk  pro- 
duced  there    is   the    finest   that   can   be 
produced   and   is   as   free   from   bacteria 
as   Is  possible.    The   Nassau   Milk   Pro- 


ducers' Union  is  now  having  members  on 
the  waiting  list,  the  milk  station  is  ship- 
ping carloads  of  milk  every  day  and  the 
farmers    are    making    money.    The    sta- 
tion is  extending  its  territory,  for  with 
concrete  roads  it  can  cover  a  large  sec- 
tion.   In  that  section  reaching  out  from 
Nassau  to  Lewes,  ttehouoiii  Bcouli,  A» 
gola,   Milton,  and  even  to  Georgetown, 
the  farmers  are  raising  milk  for  the  milk 
station  and  they  are  aU  making  money 
at  it.    It  Is  only  the  beginning,  already 
other  sections  are  planning  milk  stations 
and  Is  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  that  the 
entire  lower  part  of  Delaware  is  going 
to  be  a  real  dairying  country. 

A    half   a    hundred    dairymen    began 
selling   milk   under   a  State   Ucense   last 
week,  uMder  State  Inspection  and  under 
State   rules,  while  another  half  a  hun- 
dred are  permitted   to   operate   under  a 
temporary  license  granted  them  on  their 
promise   to   make  things  sanitary   about 
their  plants  and  to  have  their  herds  of 
cows   tested   for   tubercular  taint.    Pre- 
vious to  this  action,  which  was  brought 
about  entirely  by  educative  tolks  and  In- 
spections   among    the    dairymen,    there 
was  a  State  law  regarding  dairies,  but 
one  that  was  not  at  all  enforced.    ReaUi- 
Ing   that   an    effort   to   enforce   the   law 
would   work   a  hardship   on   the   people 
who  wanted  milk  by  closing  nearly  every 
dairy  in  the  State  and  would  be  apt  to 
stiffen   the   stubborness   of  those   dairy- 
men  who   opposed   the   laws,   the   wise 
minded    enforcement    officers    took    the 
matter  calmly  and  went   about  it  In  a 
careful   way.       Now,  without   the  least 
trouble    and     with    the     whole-hearted 
backing  of  the  dairyman  and  the  people 
as    well,    the   State   Is    being   effectuaUy 
guarded  against  bad  milk— this  without 
any  trouble  or  any  lawsuits. 
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FARM  LABOR  AND  FARM 

WAGES  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
The  farm  labor  situation  In  New  Jer- 
sey from  statistics  taken  from  the  New 
Jersey   Crop   Report  of  July   Ist.   1986, 
show   a  slight  increase  In  the  potential 

supply. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  Is  estimated 
at  82  per  cent  of  normal  and  the  demand 
at  87  per  cent  of  a  normal,  resulting 
in  a  potential  supply  of  94.8  per  cent  of 
a  normal.  This  compares  with  98.8  per 
cent  on  June  1st,  94.8  per  cent,  on  May 
1st,  96.7  per  cent,  on  April  1st  and  92.8^ 
per  cent,  the  potential  supply  of  farm 
labor  on  July  1,  1924. 

Average  farm  wages  are  about  10  per 
cent,  higher  than  they  were  three  years 
ago.        Previously    farm    wages    In    the 
United  States  show  the  highest  rate  in 
the  far  western  states  and  in  the  north- 
eastern states  with  wages  In  the  south 
about  a  third  or  one  half  less  than  In 
New   Jersey.       A   very   slight   decrease 
from    the   wage   level    of   farm   help   in 
April  is   indicated  by   the  estimates  of 
average  farm  wages  being  paid  on  July 

Ist. 

The  average  wages  being  paid  for  farm 
help  at  the  present  time  are  estimated 
as  follows:  Per  month  with  board, 
$49.00;  without  board,  $74.00.  By  the 
day,  with  board,  $2.80,  without  board, 
$8.70.     '  .    -  _ 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  NA- 
TIONAL DAIRY  EXPOSITION 
The  best  set  of  buildings  that  have 
ever  housed  the  National  Dairy  Exposi- 
tion will  be  used  for  this  year's  event 
on  the  Exposition  Grounds  at  Indian- 
apolis, October  10th  to  17th.  The  cattie 
men  will  be  provided  with  the  largest 
and  most  modern  structure  In  America 
for  the  care  and  fitting  of  their  stock. 
This  building  was  completed  last  year, 
contains  over  four  acres  of  single  floor 
space  and  will  accomodate  2400  cattle. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  space  wlU  be 
used  for  the  cattle  and  the  remainder  for 
the  exhibits  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  farm 
and  bam  equipment  manufacturers. 
The  dairy  factory  exhibit  will  occupy 
.  another  large  modem  building  800  feet 
by  200  feet  in  siae.  The  spacious  tan 
bark  arena  in  the  Coliseum  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  cattie  and  horse  judging 
and  the  evening  horse  show.  Other 
separate  buildings  will  be  used  for  the 
Health  Food  Show,  the  Women's  Exhi- 
bit, college  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
and  the  horse  exhibit. 

The  central  location  of  the  1926  Ex- 
position In  the  heart  of  the  newer  dairy 
gection  of  America,  the  convenient  ar- 
rangement and  modern  construction  of 
buildings  on  the  Exposition  grounds  pro- 
vides a  very  desirable  setting  for  the  na- 
tion's greatest  get-to-gether  of  the  dairy 
industry.  Three  principal  streets  and 
boulevards  connect  the  grounds  directiy 
with  the  hotel  and  business  section  and 
pxcellent  street  car  and  bus  service  takes 
one  from  the  down  town  district  to  the 
Exposition  In   fifteen  minutes. 


POTATO  CROP  FORECAST 

SHOWS  DECREASE  IN  YIELD 

The  forecast  of  white  potntoe  pro- 
duction in  Pennsylvania  Indicates  a  crop 
of  about  24,837,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  28,792,000  bushels  in  1924  and  a 
6-year   average   of   26,871,000   bushels. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  234,000 
planted  to  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania  Is 
about  10,000  less  than  a  year  ago  and 
13,000  below  the  6-ycar  average.  Tak- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
acreage  is  the  lowest  since  1907,  and 
the  estimated  production  the  lowest  since 

1919. 

The  production  estimates  for  all  the 
leading  potato  producing  States  Indi- 
cate a  smaller  crop  than  In  1924.  The 
Maine  crop  is  forecasted  at  88,088,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  41,176,000 
bushels  a  year  ago,  and  the  New  York 
crop  at  87,184,000  bushels  as  against 
46,620,000  bushels  in  1924.  The  New 
Jersey  production  is  placed  at  6,760,- 
000  bushels  or  less  than  half  of  last  year. 
In  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
Rota,  the  crop  in  each  case  is  estimated 
rom  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  bushels 
less   than  in    1924. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DOG  LICENSES 
Over  416,000  individual  dogs  licenses 
were  issued  up  to  June  1  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  according  to  the  latest 
report.  This  number  Is  approximately 
10,000  more  than  were  issued  the  same 
period  in  1924. 

The    counties    in    which    over    10,000 

individual    licenses   had    been    issued    up 

I  to  June   1,  1926,  are   Allegheny,  27,986; 

[Berks,  124210;  Cambria,  10,728;  Chester, 

124898;    Deleware,    11,694;    Fayette,    12,- 

986;  Lancaster,  10,176;   Luzerne,  17,991; 

[Montgomery,   12,186;   Schuylkill,  18,996; 

|Washington,  18,971;   Westmoreland,  18,- 

262;  and  York,  10,988. 
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Besults 


Whenever  you  buy  a  bag  of  dairy 
feed,  you  must  depend  upon  the 
integrity  of  its  manufacturer.  Upon 
him  you  must  rely— no  matter  what 
you  purchase.  It  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  name  on  a  sack 
of  feed  represent  real  feeding  values, 
as  well  as  high  and  uniform  quality. 
He  stakes  his  business  success  on 
every  bag  of  feed  he  makes. 

You  Buy  Feed, 
Not  a  Formula 

It  can  make  no  difference  to  you 
whether  a  list  of  ingredients  and 
proportions  is  printed  on  the  tag  or 
not.  Names  and  quantities  of  feed 
stuffs  do  not  insure  quality.  Arith- 
metic cannot  guarantee  results. 

"We  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
dairymen  in  the  manufacture  of 
Larro.  All  the  experience,  ability 
and  facilities  of  this  company  are 
devoted  to  giving  you  the  one  thing 
in  which  you  are  interested — the 
largest  possible  profit  from  every 
dollar  spent  for  feed. 

To  this  end  we  developed  the  Larro 
formula  on  our  own  Research 
Farm.     Years  of  experiment  and 


practical  feeding  tests  have  proved 
it  will  keep  cows  healthy  and  pro- 
duce milk  both  economically  and  in 
large  quantity.  This  formula  will 
never  be  changed  unless  constant 
research  develops  and  proves  a 
better  one. 

With  the  same  care  we  have  per- 
fected the  manufacture  of  Larro. 
Our  mills  are  equipped  with  labora- 
tory facilities  to  safeguard  you 
against  inferior  quality;  with  special 
blending,  mixing  and  weighing 
machinery  to  insure  uniformity; 
with  electro-magnetic  equipment  to 
guarantee  safety  for  your  cows 
from  dangerous  particles  of  iron 
and  steel. 

More  Value, 
Dollar  for  Dollar 

The  result  is  value  in  Larro — value 
that  you  can  measure  definitely  by 
returns  in  dollars  and  cents;  value 
that  is  constant  no  matter  how 
markets  vary. 

The  experience  of  a  large  and 
growing  army  of  Larro  users  is 
daily  proving  the  real  economy  of 
Larro  quality. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 
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THE   SAFE  RATION   FOR   DAIRY  COWS 


WELL  BRED 
By  Anna  Snow  Fitts 
My  mother  say  'tis  not  well  bred 
(My  father  says  so  too), 
For  boys  and  girls  to  get  some  gum 
And  chew  and  chew  and  chew. 

But  father  has  a  Jersey  cow 
And  she  will  chew  and  chew 
Tho'  father  says  she's  so  well  bred 
She's  worth  a  hundred,  maybe  two. 

So  there's  one  thing  I  cannot  see 
Perhaps  you  can  explain  to  mc 
If  she's  well  bred  why  does  she  chew 
Now  I  don't  know,  do  you? 


COW  COMFORT 
Hot  weather,  flies  and  short  pasture 
will  tend  to  decrease  milk  yields  during 
late  summer.  Supplementary  feeding, 
a  good  fly  repellant  and  shade  for  the 
cows  will  aid  in  keeping  the  milk  flow 
and  maintaining  the  size  of  the  milk 
check. 


POWER  MILKER 
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Put  a  salt  box  in  the  pasture  as  soon 
as  the  stock  is  turned  out,  and  then  keep 
it  filled. 


AUNT  ADA'S  AXIOMS 

The  boys  who  had  the  least  gunpow- 
der on  the  Fourth  generally  have  the 
most  fingers  to  play  ball  with  the  rest 
of  the  summer. 

Don't  be  tempted  to  let  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  become  ice  cream. 
Warmth  in  friends  is  one  of  the  few 
kinds  of  heat  enjoyable  in  summer. 
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ROLL    RUBBER 

$1.00  Fer  Roll 
SLATK  SURFACES  $2.00  Per  Roll 

C.  A.  RANSON,  527  Concord  Ave. 

CAMEUIIDGE,  MASS.    Dept.  M 


Mention    The   Review   when 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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Laval 

Outfits  Now  Sold  fior 


and  up  -'depending 
on  the  number  of 
cows  to  be  milked 


The  Most  Econondcal  As  WeU 
As  the  Best  of  AU  MUkers 


After  nine  years,  and  with  more  than  25,000  in  use,  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  not  only  the  best  but 
also  the  most  economical  of  all  milkers.  This  is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  recent  price  reduction  and  the  addition  of  the  De  Laval 
Junior  Milker  Outfit,  for  milking  small  herds,  to  the  line  of  De 
Laval  Milkers. 

Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows  there  is  a  De  Laval  Milker 
Outfit  exactly  suited  for  your  needs,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in 
saving  time  and  labor  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk,  and  by  making  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first 
cost  of  a  De  Laval — but  you  can't  possibly  get  the  same  results. 
During  the  time  that  De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  on  the  market 


and  with  the  large  number  in  use,  the  following  facts  have  been 

established : 

we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating 

that  cows  almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require 

»  skilled  operator; 

it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
In  addition,  it  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  have  the 
use  of  it  while  it  pays  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


165  Broadway 
New  York 


600  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


61  Beale  St. 
San  Francisco 
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DISTRIBUTION  FACTORS  PRESIDENT  ALLEBACH 

THAT  AFFECT  MILK  PRICES      EXPLAINS  CONFERENCE 


By  CLYDE  L.  KING 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Sometime  Milk  Price  Arhitrator  of 
1^  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss   "Distri- 
Imtion  Factors  that  Affect  Milk  Prices.' 
I  shall  discuss  what  I  have  to  say  under 
ten  points.     These  ten  points     represent 
tiie  essential  principles  that  have  guided 
the  markets  in   Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and   Baltimore  for  the  past 
decade  to  results  that  are  in 
the    interests    alike    of    far- 
mers, consumers,  and  deal- 
ers.    At   the  outset   I   must 
express    my    obligations    to 
friends  among  farmers,  deal- 
ers   and    consumers    in    the 
Pittsburgh,    Baltimore    and 
Philadelphia  territory  in  giv- 
ing me  information  and  help 
in  the  statement  of  fact  and 
principle      in      this      paper. 
These  friends  are  those  who 
have  been  living  and  force- 
ful   parts    of    the    economic 
factors  herein  discussed. 

•J.  Rec^.  'ing  stations  in 
the  country  should  be  large 
enough  so  as  to  keep  costs 
of  running  the  stations 
down  to  the  lowest  mini- 
mum consistent  with  good 
service. 

The  greater  the  volume 
the  less  the  cost  per  quart 
of  running  receiving  sta- 
ti(ms.  There  is,  to  be  sure 
a  size  beyond  which  this  law 
will  not  apply.  That  point 
varies  with  management 
and  i)articularly  with  facili- 
ties for  imloading  by  far- 
mers. 

A  station  must  handle  at 
least  25,000  pounds  per  day 
in  order  to  get  on  an  eco- 
nomy basis  and  lower  unit 
costs  are  secured  in  those 
handling  from  75,000  to 
100,000  pounds  per  day.  A 
minimum  of  20,000  pounds 
per  day  Is  necessary  to  get 


There  are  limits,  however,  to  the  size. 
One  important  limiting  factor  is  tlie 
number  of  wagons  that  can  unload  in  a 
reasonable  time.  For  a  whole  milk  sta- 
tion particularly  it  is  very  important  that 
wagons  do  not  stand  too  long  unloaded. 


luirTunn  nv  PRlfF 

DETERMINATION 


"The  essential  i)art  «)f  any  conferen;e 
for  determining  i)rice  must  be  first 
of  all  an  organization  or  assm-iation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  want  to  talk  price,"' 
declared   Mr.  H.  D.  Allebach,  President, 


a  rate  on  car  lot  shipments.   ,;r.  e.  (J.  NOIKSK.  Chief    ji«'-'"-»'i."7' ^^JX^' ireHran 

„f    Kconomics:    Chairman     Program    ( ommittee.    Amen,  an 

I  he  freight  rate  on  car  loaa        institute  of  Co  operation.  .     .      .  .  .,   ,., 

r  .  •    I  fu    ,»p     ViFVRY     C      TAYI.OR.     Chief     Hurfau     of     Agricultural 

shipment*       is       one-eighth  J>«;,J^',;„^Jt   i'  S-  nep^rtm'ent  of  A,ri^^  vMKurrvv 

below  that  on  less  than  car  ^^^^^,,^8  AT  THE_AMEimAN^ 

lots.     This    saving    itself    is    - 
worth  consideration. 


As  to  the  decline  in  cost  with  the  in- 
crease in  volume,  one  dealer  reports  that, 
taking  a  100  forty  quart  can  station  as  a 
basis,  the  cost  of  operation  of  a  200  can 
station  decreased  .0028c  per  hundred  lbs.; 
a  300  can  station  decreased  .05c  per  hun- 
dred pounds;  a  340  can  station  decreased 
.Ol6c  per  hundred  pounds;  and  in  a  3()0 
can  station  there  was  a  saving  of  .0516c 
lier  hundred  pounds. 

No  dealer  has  reported  to  me  a  station 
that  was  so  large  that  unit  operating 
costs  began  to  increase  just  because  of 
the  size. 


Long  waiting  in  line  lowers  quality.  To 
make  the  producers  wait  in  line  too  long 
is  another  way  of  shifting  some  of  the 
cost  on  to  the  farmer.  Moreover  when 
the  equipment  in  the  plant  becomes  over- 
crowded the  cooling  and  caring  for  the 
milk  in  the  plant  and  the  cleansing  of 
t.quii)ment  is  not  so  well  done  and  hence 
luits  the  burden  of  poor  quality  on  the 
ccmsumer  and  on  the  farmer. 

When  the  amount  of  milk  coming  daily 
into  ti  receiving  station  is  too  small  tlie 
operating  cost  is  high.     Because  the  sta- 
tion does  not  pay  there  is  a  temptation 
(Continued    on    page    2) 


Immediately  the  dealers  and  farmers 
adjourn  separately  for  discussion,  after 
which  the  joint  meeting  is  reconvene*!. 
Either  one  side  or  the  other  may  present 
a  counter  proposition,  in  which  case  the 
joint  meeting  again  adjourns  for  the 
separate  consideration  of 
the  problem. 

Very  full  consideration  is 
given  the  conditions  of  sup- 
I)ly    and   demand,   the  price 
of  butter,  the  prices  paid  in 
surrounding    territories,    the 
cost   of   labor  on   the   farm, 
prices    of    feed,    grain    and 
roughage,    weather   and    cli- 
matic  conditions   and   other 
))hases  of  the  situation.     A 
price      is      then      generally 
agreed    upon.     If,    however, 
this    is    not    the    result,    the 
prcKlucers    and    the    dealers 
agree  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  JTn  arbitrator. 

"Before  any  price  change 
becomes  effective,"  said  Mr. 
Allebach,      "notification      of 
such    change    is    sent    to   all 
buyers  as  well  as  represen- 
tatives and  officers  of  locals 
in    the    field.        Publicity    is 
then  given,  direct  from  our 
offices,    to    the    daily    news- 
l)ai)ers      in      the      territory 
affected      by      the      change. 
Usually      the      local      news- 
])apers    have   representatives 
come  to  our  office  where  the 
full  facts  of  the  case  are  pre- 
sented to  them." 

Organization  of  producers, 
mutual  resi)ect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  dealer  and  pro- 
ducer, and  the  confidence  of 
the  cimsumer  are  the  three 
essential  factors  to  successful 
co-operation.  Each  party 
must  be  sure  that  the  other 
l)arty   will   hold  to  its  con- 

1    n^  -...o,»fiv«    tract   no   matter   what   hap- 
CHARLES    W.    HOLMAN.    Serretary    National    Co-operative  ,  .   •      m       ^  „fi 

Miik    i'rodunrs'     Federation;    Secretary    American    Insti-     pens.     1 0    obtain    the    confi- 

S(JRKX^sOREXSKN"AgricuUural    Advisor    to    the    Daninh    dence  of  the  consumer,  it  is 

Lefration.  ^     „.n..^xT  necessary    to   get   the   conli- 

IV.STITrTK   OF   COOPERATION  '    ,  .•  * 

'•^'  '"  -■  =   dence    and    co-t>peration    ot 

the  press.     This   is  obtained  only   by  a 

frank  and  intelligent  co-operation  on  the 

part  of  both  the  producer  and  the  dealer 

in  seeing  to  it  that  the  public  is  supplied 

with  a  good  grade  of  milk. 

There  are  two  duties  belonging  to  the 

producer  who  desires  to  help  marketing 

c<mditions: 

(1)  To   study   the    territory   and   en- 
deavor to  equalize  the  production. 

(2)  To  educate  the  consuming  public 
to  the  value  of  milk. 

In   speaking  of  the  Philadelphia   Milk 
Shetl,  Mr.  Allebach  said,  "Another  thing 
(Continued   on  page   10) 


Inter-State   Milk   Producers'    Associatiim. 

Mr.  Allebach  explained  to  members  of 
the  Institute  of  C\)-o])cration  the  confer- 
ence method  of  price  determination  as  it 
works    in    the   organization   of  which    he 
is  president. 

When  they  are  ready  for  a  price  con- 
ference, all  the  buyers  in  the  territory  are 
invited  to  meet  with  the  producers  at  t'  e 
office  to  talk  over  the  milk  market  situa- 
ti(m.  At  the  meeting  a  chairman  is  se- 
lected from  the  general  attendance,  some- 
times a  farmer  and  sometimes  a  dealer. 
Sponsors  for  the  call  then  present  their 
argument,  and  their  propositions. 
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HELD  DEPARTMENT  WORK 

F.  M.  Twining 


to  lower  operating  costs  by  putting  in 
poorly  qualified  employees,  thus  demora- 
lizing tiie  whole  milk  market  for  tlie 
farmer  and  placing  the  burden  of  unsat- 
isfactory quality  on  the  consumer.  Forc- 
ing too  many  small  uneconomical  stations 
on  any  milk  dealer  in  order  to  get  short 
hauls  to  the  farmer  is  bound  to  result 
in  poor  quality  and  high  cost,  and  is 
therefore  not  to  the  advantage  of  either 
the  faruur  or  the  consumer.  In  one 
region  where  the  receiving  stations  were 
too  small  for  economical  oi)eration  be- 
cause too  numerous  all  have  recently 
been  ch»sed  and  the  milk  trucked  to  the 

city. 

Where  the  cow  population  in  a  given 
territory  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
full  sized  receiving  plant  it  will  probably 
be  more  economical  for  the  farmers  to 
sell  cream  through  cream  skimming  sta- 
tions, especially  if  their  haul  has  to  be 
a  long  one  or  over  bad  roads.  When  the 
quantity  of  milk  received  gets  too  large 
there  is  greater  need  for  storage  capacity 
to  meet  peak  loads  and  this  may  also 
call  for  short  time  extra  help. 

There  is  sonu-  advantage  to  the  dealer 
in  the  fairly  moderate  sized  plant  in  that 
the  operators  can  have  closer  ontact 
with   their  i)atrons. 

The  glass  lined  tank  in  insulated 
freight  cars  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
the  larger  receiving  station  as  it  keeps 
the  milk  in  better  shape  and  brings  the 
inilk  to  the  city  plant  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  temperature  rises  twice  as  fast  when 
milk  is  shipped  in  cans  in  freight  cars, 
unless  iced,  as  it  dous  in  a  tank  car.  The 
tank  car  also  saves  paying  freight  on  cans 
instead  of  on  milk. 

In  view  of  the  great  advantage  to  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  of  receiv- 
ing stations  of  a  size  insufficient  to  be 
economical,  co-operative  selling  org^ini- 
zalions  do  well  to  limit  cross  hauling  as 
far  as  that  can  reasonably  and  properly 
be  done  and  to  help  keep  down  imneces- 
sary     dui)licati()n     in     receiving     station 

plants. 

2.  Receiving  station  prices  should  be 
so  fixed  as  to  attract  milk  to  the  receiving 
station  in  outlying  districts  rather  than 
to  have  it  brought  direct  to  the  city. 
The  price  at  the  receiving  station  can- 
not, therefore,  be  so  low  as  to  make  it 
advisable  for  farmers  to  ship  direct,  nor 
so  high  as  to  make  it  uneconomical  to 
run  receiving  stations. 

Just    exactly     what     receiving    station 
charge  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  tlie 
farmer  and  the  consumer  and  the  dealer 
depends  upon  many  factors.     It  may  be 
said    in   general    that    the   charge   of    Jf 
a  quart  has  worked  out  with  good  ad- 
vantage to  all.     The  farmer  shipping  to 
the  receiving  station   needs   but  one  set 
of  cans,  whereas  he  will  need  two  sets  if 
he  ships  to  a  plant  in  the  city  by  train. 
Moreover,  his  cans  will  get  worse  treat- 
ment and  more  will  be  lost  by  railroad 
shipment.     It   also  costs   him   something 
to   make   sure   that   the    milk   arrives   in 
good  condition  in  the  city  when  sent  by 

rail. 

As  a  rule  the  upward  limit  for  the 
receiving  station  charge  cannot  long  be 
more  than  it  is  worth  to  the  farmer  and 
it  cannot  be  less  than  it  is  worth  to  the 
dealer.  The  farmer  gets  the  advantage 
of  better  quality  of  milk,  as  does  the 
consumer,  when  the  milk  goes  to  the  re- 
ceiving station.  He  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  stable  market.    The  far- 


( Continued 

mer  has  no  train  schedtde  to  meet,  he 
cm  see  his  milk  weighed  and  sampled, 
and  there  is  less  loss  in  petty  thefts  by 
taking  milk  to  the  receiving  station. 
The  dealer  gets  the  advantage  of  better 
quality  of  milk  and  regular  patrons. 
And  the  farmer  and  the  dialer  are  ki'pt 
in  closer  touch  with  each  other.  The 
dealer  gets  good  will  from  his  patrms 
because  the  farmers  get  l)etter  acquamt- 
ed  with  his  representatives  at  the  re- 
ceiving station  and  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions also  pet  better  good  will  because  t  e 
farmers  in  that  particular  local  will  be 
better  acquainted  with  each  o'her  thru 
their  daily  contact  at  that  receiving  sta- 
tion.    The   consumer   certainly   is    better 


from   page    1 ) 

load  a  car  at  the  one  station  and  com- 
plete the  load  at  a  station  down  the  line. 
What  applies  to  car  load  lots  also  applies 
to  full  motor  truck  loads.  A  motor 
hatiling  800  gallons  per  load  does  so  at 
a  higher  cost  i)er  gallon  than  a  motor 
hauling  1500  gallons  per  load. 

4.  The  motor  truck  will  be  used  for 
nearby  milk  because  it  is  more  economi- 
cal than  the  receiving  sitiluiu 

The  motor  truck  has  shown  conclusive- 
ly that  it  is  more  economical  for  at  least 
a  thirty  mile  haul.  Motor  trucks  haul- 
ing milk  in  cans  have  the  advantage  of 
numerous  stops  although  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  temperature  down  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  keep 
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held  hetter.  Quality  is  also  improved 
hecause  the  thorough  cleansing  of  one 
tank  is  less  expensive  and  more  reliable 
than  the  cleansing  of  many  milk  cans. 
The  motor  truck  has  come  to  stay  so 
far  as  nearby  milk  is  concerned. 

5.  The  pasteurization  plant  in  the  city 
should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
minimum    costs    both   of    pasteurization 


off  hecause  undMihtedly  the  quality  of 
udlk  at  the  receiving  station  is  better 
than  that  which  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain in  cans  shipped  for  a  substantial 
haul  in  a  railroad  train. 

3.  The  milk  should  be  transported  to 
the  city  in  quantities  sufficient  to  get 
minimum  costs. 

The  minimum  rail  transportation  rate 
of  course  is  the  car  load  lot.  This  is  at 
least  8,00()  quarts.  The  dealer  is  per- 
mitted in  .some  instances  to  have  a  car 
load  rate  if  he  can  fill  a  car  at  two  sta- 
tions on  the  same  road  going  in  the  same 
direction.     This  enables  him  to  partially 


the  dust  that  settles  on  the  lids  from 
getting  into  the  niilk  when  the  cans  are 
(  pened. 

The  glass  lined  tank  on  the  motor 
truck  brings  milk  from  the  receiving 
station  to  the  city  at  a  very  economical 
rate  and  also  assures  good  quality  at 
delivery.  Furthermore,  it  makes  it 
possible  to  fit  in  the  receipt  of  milk  at 
the  city  plant  to  meet  continuing  opera- 
ting conditions  there  and  thus  to  lower 
costs  and  improve  operating  conditions 
at  the  plant.  Shipping  in  tank  tf-ucks 
from  receiving  stations  saves  cans  and 
saves  the  freight.       The  temperature  is 


The  unit  cost  of  pasteurization  depends 
up  )n  the  volume  and  also  upon  the 
ci,mpactness  of  the  plant.  Most  plants 
have  been  overbuilt.  From  the  point  of  jQi 
view  of  pasteurization  costs  alone  it  ap-^^ 
pears  that  a  run  of  about  3000  lbs.  per 
h(»ur  is  necessary  to  get  fairly  low  costs. 
The  size  of  the  pasteurization  plant  most 
economical  in  the  large  city  will  depend 
upon  other  factors  also.  The  pasteuriza- 
tion plant  should  be  large  enough  to  take 
care  in  about  six  hours  of  the  total  re- 
tail trade  going  out  from  that  plant,  in 
order  that  milk  may  not  be  held  unduly. 

6.  Price  policies  in  the  city  should  he 
such  as  to  keep  the  milk  on  the  retail 
wagons. 

Kei'ping  the  milk  on  the  retail  wagon 
insures  a  steady  trade  and  brings  to  the 
consumer  a  better  product.  For  these 
reasons  route  delivery  is  to  be  desired 
by  consumer  and  farmer  and  dealer  in 
preference  to  milk  delivered  to  and  from 
retail  stores. 

'1  here  may  be  some  economies  in  de- 
livering milk  to  the  stores  on  a  whole- 
sale wagon  in  large  quantities,  but  to 
deliver  milk  to  stores  from  the  retail 
wagon  is  almost  certainly  a  losing  ven- 
ture even  when  delivered  to  the  store 
at  tlu'  same  price  as  t(»  the  consumer. 
I  have  known  of  many,  many  plans  that 
have  heen  tried  out  to  get  bottles  back 
from  the  store.  The  loss  in  bottles  on 
snuill  grocery  store  sales  more  than  oflF- 
sets  the  saving  in  time  in  delivery  and 
the  loss  in  route  trade. 

7.  The  route  haul  should  be  as  short 
and  the  load  as  large  as  possible. 

•About  four  hundred  quarts  per  retail 
wag«)n  is  necessary  for  economical  de- 
livery. The  quartage  for  the  retail  wagon 
ninares  generally  from  50  to  450  quarts. 
Short  hauls  and  good  loads  are  abs'>lute- 
ly  necessary  to  minimum  delivery  costs. 
Moreover,  the  expansion  of  milk  sales, 
in  which  the  farmer  is  as  interested  as 
the  dealer,  can  be  brought  about  best 
thru  the  milk  driver  who  has  time  to 
act  as  salesman. 

8.  The  method  of  paying  route  drivers 
should  be  such  as  to  encourage  them  to 
increase  trade  and  return  bottles. 

Wage  plans  are  important  because 
about  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion is  charged  to  retail  milk  sales.  In 
order  to  get  good  loads  and  short  hauls 
new   business   must  be  solicited. 

9.  The  spread  to  the  dealer  from 
F.  O.  B.  city  to  the  consumer  should  be 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  dealer  and  the  development 
of  short  hauls  and  big  loads. 

There  are  many  symptoms  by  which 
one  can  tell  whether  the  spread  is  too 
large  or  too  small.  If  the  spread  is  too 
large  there  is  cut-throat  price  cutting, 
new  people  are  entering  the  business,  and 
existing  businesses  plan  to  expand  be- 
yond a  normal  growth.  The  result  is  a 
lower  load  per  wagon  and  therefore 
higher  costs  of  delivery,  and  poorer  ser- 
vice in  the  long  run.  Moreover,  too 
(Oontinued  on  pkgre  10) 
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The  activities  of  the  field  department 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation have  made  steady  progress  thru- 
out  the  current  year. 

The  results  of  the  check  testing  service 
have  been  particularly  gratifying  this 
season  when  compared  with  records  of 
other  years.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  our  work  and  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  time  of  the  field- 
men  is  given  to  checking  on  dealers 
tests  and  weights. 

The  percentage  of  errors  in  testing  and 
of  faulty  scales  found  has  shown  con- 
stant improvement  from  the  time  the 
servlcs  was  first  put  in  operation  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Tests  have  been  running  unusually  low 
this  summer  all  over  the  territory,  but 
the  lower  tests  have  not  been  caused  by 
conditions  that  could  be  controlled  by 
man.  All  extremes  of  weather  condi- 
tions, whether  they  be  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry  are  usually  accompanied  or 
followed  by  fluctuations  in  butter  fat 
tests. 

The  condition  of  milk  becoming  partly 
churned  while  being  hauled  on  trucks, 
causing  loss  in  test,  which  gave  so  much 
trouble  during  the  summer  of  1924  has 
shown  wonderful  improvement  this  year. 
Our  members  have  themselves  ,•  taken 
steps  to  prevent  this  loss  by  thoroughly 
cooling  their  milk  before  shipping,  by 
using  wet  parchment  paper  placed  over 
tops  of  cans,  before  putting  on  the 
covers  and  by  icing  the  trucks. 

Many  personal  calls  were  made  by  the 
Aeldmen  on  members  where  milk  was 
being  affected  and  suggestions  made  to 
correct  the  trouble. 

The  check  testing  service  is  now  reach- 
ing 160  milk  plants  in  our  territory,  mak- 
ing over  60  to  be  visited  twice  monthly 
by  some  one  of  our  fteldmen.  Between 
6,500  and  7,000  samples  are  tested  month- 
ly. 
Whenever  errors  are  found  causing  over 

two  tenths  of  one  per  cent,  loss  in  test 
to  our  members,  our  men  ask  to  have 
the  sample  retestcd  and  if  again  found 
Incorrect,  corrected  before  payment  is 
made  for  the  milk  affected. 

The  organisation  work  of  the  field  de- 
partment has  brought  in  over  1,000  new 
membership  contracts  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Intensive  membership  cam- 
paigns have  been  carried  on  in  different 
sections  of  our  territory  in  addition 
to  the  regular  organization  work  between 
test  periods. 

Each  fieldman  has  a  given  territory 
in  which  he  is  responsible  for  all 
work,  but  by  two  or  three  men 
working  together  and  helping  each  other 
on  membership  campaign  it  has  been 
found  that  more  efficient  membership 
work  can  be  done  and  territories  that 
are  most  in  need  of  organization  can  be 
more  quickly  covered. 

So  far  six  different  sections  have  been 
covered  by  intensive  membership  cam- 
paigns this  year,  North  Central  New 
Jersey,  the  territories  about  Reading, 
Pa.  and  Wilmington,  Delaware,  parts  of 
Perry  and  Mifflin  Counties  and  Bedford 
County,  Pa.,  have  been  thoroughly  can- 
vassed for  members.  Aid  has  also  been 
given  by  the  fteld  department  to  the 
movement  in  Jurtfata  County  to  put  the 
marketing  of  milk  on  a  co-operative 
basis. 

In  the  time  which  they  might  have 
taken  as  their  vacation  period  this  sum- 
mer the  fteldmen  attended  the  American 
Institute    of   C4»-optT9^^    held    at    the 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  ordcjr  to  better  acquaint  them- 
selves with  co-operative  problems. 
While  attending  the  Institute  some  very 
attractive  material  was  assembled  by  the 
fieldmen  for  use  in  showing  the  work  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion at  County  Fairs. 

The  field  work  has  been  slightly  han- 
dicapped this  summer  by  several  changes 
in  personnel,  but  after  September  first, 
the  force  will  be  complete  and  fully  oc- 
cupied with  Fall  work. 


OFFICERS  AND  LEADERS 

OF  LOCALS 

The  election  of  any  members  of  a  local 
group  to  the  various  offices  of  an  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Local 
involves  a  duty  which  such  official 
assumes  when  accepting  the  office  to 
which  he  may  be  elected 

On  the  activity  of  the  local  units  of 
the  organization  depends  the  success  of 
the  association. 

Leaders  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
home  office,  may  make  plans  for  future 
activities,  but  their  success  in  the  de- 
velopment and  their  development  in  the 
field  depend  upon  the  activities  of  the 
local  units. 

With  the  coming  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  comes  the  necessity 
for  a  full  attendance  of  delegates  from 
the  various  locals.  Men  who  can  carry 
the  message  from  "back  home"  to  the 
annual  gathering,  participate  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association  and  carry  back  to 
the  farmers  the  results  and  discussions 
looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
association  on  the  whole. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  every  local  unit 
should  hold  its  meetings,  elect  its  dele- 
gates, consider  what  in  their  opinion  are 
the  best  policies  and  send  their  delegates, 
fully  informed  on  the  situation,  to  con- 
sider the  business  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion in  annual  meeting. 


DAIRY  TRADE  CONFERENCE 

The  August  6th  and  7th  sessions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Co-operation  were 
largely  devoted  to  a  general  Dairy  Trade 
Conference  at  which  practically  every 
phase  of  the  dairy  industry  was  discussed 
and  analyzed  by  authorities  in  the  dairy 
world.  Problems  in  production,  distri- 
bution and  sales  of  fluid  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  were  considered  from  all 
points  of  view. 

There  was  a  very  frank  interchange  of 
ideas  which  proved  helpful  in  the  general 
co-operative  effort  for  mutual  under- 
standing. 

The  program  for  the  Dairy  Trade  Con- 
ference was  as  follows: 

Market  Analysis 

W.  H.  Bronson,  Research  Director,  New 

England   Milk  Producers' 

Association 

Organising  for  Standardization  of  Cheese 

Frank    G.    Swoboda,    General    Manager, 

Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers' 

Association 

The  History  and  Organization  of 

Co-operative  Creameries 
A.    J.    McGuirc,    General    Manager, 
Minnesota   Co-operative   Cream- 
eries   Association 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  6th,  con- 
ferences were  held  under  the  leadership 
of  N.  P.  Hull,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Union. 

Addresses  were  made  on  Fluid  Milk 
and  Cream  by  E.  M.  Bailey,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  general  manager,  The 
Rieck-McJunkin  Company;  Chairman, 
Executive  Committee,  American  Dairy 
Federation. 

'Butter  and  Cheese 
H.  F.  Meyer,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Mana- 
ger Butter  Sales  Department,  Minne- 
sota  Co-operative  Creameries 
Association 


TUBERCULIN  TEST  PAVES 

VAY  FOR  PURE  BREDS 
Results  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  Penn- 
sylvania indicate  that  eradication  work 
paves  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
more  pure  bred  animals  as  well  as  for  a 
more  healthy  herd,  according  to  Dr.  T. 
E.  Munce,  Director,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Figures  recently  secured  from  three 
counties  show  clearly  that  farmers  in- 
crease the  number  of  pure  bred  animals 
in  their  herds  after  the  test  has  been 
made  and  the  reactors  eliminated.  In 
Bucks  County,  for  example,  where  101 
herds  were  tested,  there  were  911  pure 
breds  before  the  test,  and,  while  188  re- 
acted, the  present  herds  have  1197  pure 
breds,  an  increase  of  31.4  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  964  grade 
animals  in  these  herds,  276  of  which  re- 
aciJed.  The  present  herds  have  only  897 
grades,  a  decrease  of  6.9  per  cent. 

In  Washington  County,  the  same  ten- 
dency is  shown:  The  108  tested  herds 
had  1286  pure  breds  before  the  test,  260 
of  which  redcted.  The  present  herds 
have  1485  pure  breds,  an  increase  of  16.6 
per  cent.  The  grades  numbered  1218  be- 
fore the  test,  196  reacted,  and  the  pres- 
ent herds  have  986  grades,  a  decrease  of 

19  per  cent. 

Ninety-seven  herds  in  Somerset  Coim- 
ty  show  an  increase  of  17.4  per  cent  in 
number  of  pure  breds  since  the  tuber- 
culin test  and  a  decrease  of  2.6  per  cent 
in  number  of  grades. 


Evening  Session 
E.  M.  Bailey,  Conference  Leader.  Ad- 
dress by  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Chief  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  "The  General  Dairy 
Outlook." 

In  discussing  the  national  attitude  to- 
ward agriculture  Dr.  Taylor  said,  "There 
are  three  points  of  view  which  may  be 
taken  with  regard  to  agricultural  affairs 
and  agricultural  policies.    One  is  a  pure- 
ly agrarian  point  of  view,  not  often  found 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  sole  in- 
terest is  in  securing  the  largest  possible 
return  for  the  products  of  the  farm  with- 
out regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  consum- 
ing public.    The  second  and  equally  un- 
satisfactory point  of  view  is  that  some- 
times held  consciously  or  unconsciously 
by  those  engaged  in  the  city  industries 
when  they  look  upon  agriculture  simply 
as  a  source  of  cheap  food  and  raw  mater- 
ial without  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers  and  their  families 

"The  third  and  only  hopeful  point  of 
view  is  that  in  which  agriculture  Is  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  From 
this  third  point  of  view  agriculture  is 
looked  upon  not  only  as  a  source  of  food 
and  raw  material  at  reasonable  prices  but 
also  as  an  occupation  and  a  life. 

"Dealers  in  farm  products  are  in  a  key 
position  to  take  the  leadership  in  esta- 
blishing good  relations  between  country 
and  city  folk.  I  am  sure  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dairy  trades  at  this 
meeting  appreciate  the  grave  results  that 
would  foUoiy  an  intense  struggle  between 


country  and  city,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  thru  the  application  of 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  fair  deal- 
ing in  the  everyday  relations  between 
country  and  city  folk,  and  the  advantages 
ot  ever  taking  the  national  point  of  view 
in  the  development  of  policies  affecting 
agriculture  whether  they  relate  to  pro- 
duction programmes,  marketing  pro- 
grammes, to  foreign  trade  or  to  the  edu- 
cational and  social  welfare  of  the  rural 
population." 

Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by:     W. 

r>.    i^cvcrtiucc,    I'^cw     i.  ur&   v^iijr,   men, 

Counsui  &  Co.;  P.  L.  Berts,  Lima, 
Ohio,  Vice  President,  Farmers'  Equity 
Union;  G.  Edwards  Davis,  Chicago, 
Secretary,  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  7th 

The  morning  sessions  opened  with  a 
demonstration  of  Dairy  Couneil  methods, 
speakers  being:  M.  D.  Munn,  President 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  made  a 
most  interesting  address  on  the  subject, 
"Distribution  Factors  that  Affect  Milk 
Prices." 

Prof.  O.  H.  Larsen,  University  of  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark,  made  a  most  inte- 
resting address  on  "Co-operation  in  Den- 
mark," 

Afternoon  Session 

M.  D.  Munn,  Conference  Leader.  Im- 
provement in  quality  of  merchandis- 
ing discussed  by: 

Cheese— John  H.  Kraft,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Butter— Henry  Sandholt,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, Executive  Chairman,  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Institute, 

Milk  and  Cream— E.  R.  Quackenbush, 
Secretary,  Pittsburgh  Dairy  Council, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

Ice  Cream — J,  C.  Joslin,  Greenville,  Pa., 
Manager    Greenville    Dairy    Company. 

Co-operaiion  in  the  Industry  to  Promote 
Sales— W.  P.  B.  Lockwood,  Secretary, 
New  England  Dairy  and  Food  Council, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


J925  POTATO  CROP  J2  PER 

CENT.  LESS  THAN  J924 

The  1926  potato  crop  In  Pennsylvania 
is  expected  to  be  26,828,000  bushels,  a  12 
per  cent,  decrease  from  the  bumper  pro- 
duction of  28,792,000  bushels  in  1924,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  at  Harrisburg.  The 
crop  in  the  United  States  Is  estimated  at 
868,266,000  bushels,  as  compared  with 
466,000,000  bushels  in  1924,  or  a  decrease 
of  more  than  22  per  cent. 

In  Pennsylvania,  all  except  the  very 
late  plantings  appear  to  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  effects  of  the  drouth 
during  June  and  eariy  July.  The  crop 
is  low  in  condition  in  the  southeastern 
and  southcentral  parts  of  the  State. 
Prospects  in  the  eastern  potato  counties, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  reported  excellent, 
compared  to  the  balance  of  the  State. 


Farm  prices  are  now  being  collected 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  practically  all  products 
that  farmers  sell  and  on  about  70  typical 
articles  which  farmers  buy.  This  ma- 
terial is  being  used  in  studies  of  the 
spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices. 


Property  selected  paint  and  wall  paper 
will  often  do  as  much  to  brighten  a 
room  as  the  addition  of  another  window. 
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They  have  gained,  too,  in  undentand- 
ing  of  the  problems  of  their  fellow  co- 
operatives working  along  other  lines. 
The  discussions  were  franlc  and  open  and 
frequently  served  to  clear  up  misunder- 
standings that  had  previously  existed. 

We  predict  that  the  significance  of  the 
Institute  in  the  agricultural  world  will  be 
nation  wide,  and  that  its  influence  will 
be  exerted  on  the  marketing  of  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  August  A.  Miller,  Editor  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review,  was 
taken  ill  on  Saturday  August  22nd. 

His  condition  is  improved  but  as  we 
go  to  press  he  is  not  yet  able  to  be  back 
at  the  oflice. 

His  work  is  carried  on  during  his  ab- 
sence by  his  assistants.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  and  expected  that  he  will  soon 
regain  his  good  health,  and  that  the 
October  issue  of  the  Review  will  be  the 
product  of  his  competent  efforts. 


Oleomargarine,  the  animal  or  vegetable 


irKila   <inH*«>  navofiil 


regulations  by  the  national  government 
and  by  legislative  enactment  in  a  num- 
ber of  states,  is  putting  up  a  tremendous 
battle  in  California  for  its  existence. 

The  California  Legislature  recently 
passed  a  more  rigid  act  regarding  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  butter  sub- 
stitute. 

The  oleomargarine  interests  are  under- 
stood to  have  launched  a  campaign  to 
obtain  enough  signers  to  have  the  action 
of  the  legislature  recalled  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  vote  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  at  the  next  general  election. 

Oleomargarine — while  it  may  be  a  good 
product  nutritionally — lacks  the  most 
vital  dietary  elements  of  butter.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  every  pound  of  oleomar- 
garine consumed  replaces  in  the  markets, 
just  that  amount  in  the  consumption  of 
butter  and  takes  from  the  dairy  farmers 
the  market  for  just  as  much  real  cow's 
butter. 

No  matter  l^/m  far  you  may  be  from 
a  market  f^  food  butter,  it  Is  quite 
possible,  through  co-operative  effort,  to 
obtain  good  butter,  tSiroughout  the  entire 
year. 


The  American  Institute  of  Co-opera- 
tion closed  its  4  weeks  session  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  August  15.  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  more  advanced  development 
of  one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  the 
world — agricultural  co-operation.  Next 
year  will  find  the  membership  of  the  In- 
stitute exceeding  the  850  persons  and  5 
countries  of  this  year.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly increase  enormously  with  the  com- 
ing years. 

We,  in  the  Bast,  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sponsoring  the  beginning  of  this 
great  Institute  of  Co-operation,  but  it 
will  probably  be  many  yean  before  it  is 
again  held  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  850  members  of  the  Institute  this 
summer  returned  to  their  respective  local- 
ities and  to  their  respective  organisations 
with  a  more  complete  and  thorough  un- 
derstanding, not  only  of  agricultural  co- 
operation in  general,  but  also  of  the 
possibilities  of  CQ-operation  within  their 
own  field. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Production  thruout  the  territory  has 
increased  somewhat  and  has  exceeded 
the  demand  to  a  certain  extent.  A  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  a  great  many  people 
are  out  of  town  at  present  and  fruit  is 
very  plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  city,  so 
people  are  buying  more  fruit.  There- 
fore with  the  increased  supply  and  de- 
creased demand  there  is  a  little  surplus 
milk  on  the  market  at  present  practically 
all  thru  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  conditions  will 
change  in  the  near  future. 

The  10  per  cent,  is  still  added  to  the 
basic  amount  for  August  but  If  the  sup- 
ply continues  to  increase  It  Is  Impossible 
to  state  what  might  take  place  for  Sep- 
tember. 

We  find  that  the  price  at  Third  and 
Berks  platform,  at  this  writing  Is  about 
$.06 — $.06i  per  quart  wholesale.  This 
proves  that  the  small  dealer  has  a  little 
too  much  surplus  at  present 

The  price  for  surplus  for  August  was 
12.05  per  hundred  pounds  for  four  i>er 
cent  milk  at  receiving  stations. 

Our  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  butter 
market  has  been  generally  good  during 
the  whole  month  not  varying  over  $.02 
per  pound  and  is  closing  at  about  $.4p6 
per  pound. 

The  com  crop  is  very  promising  all 
over  the  territory. 


Uncle  Ab  sayi  the  world  has  great 
need  for  just  two  kinds,  those  who  can 
do  a  job  without  being  told  and  those 
who  can  do  it  after  they  are  told. 


One  farmer  today  produces  as  much 
as  four  or  fire  farmers  did  80  yean  ago, 
say  farm  economists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  More  and  better  machi- 
nery with  Improved  agrictiltural  practlcef 
makes  production  more  effldent. 


INTER-STATE  MILK 

PRODUCHRS'  ASSOQATION 

DIRECTORS*  MEETING 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation held  August  10,  was  an  un- 
usual one  in  several  cases.  First:  That 
the  meeting  was  held  earlier  than  usual 
for  the  August  meeting  because  of  the 
advancement  of  the  season  for  harvest- 
ing potatoes,  silage,  etc.  this  year.  Sec- 
ond: That  it  was  held  ai  iiic  Uui»ci6ity 
of  Pennsylvania,  In  the  auditorium  of  the 
Zoology  Building.  The  purpose  of  hold- 
ing It  outside  the  office  of  the  Inter- 
State  was  in  order  that  the  directors 
might  attend  as  many  sessions  as  possi- 
ble of  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation. 

Incidentally  many  of  those  attending 
the  Institute  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  Co-opera- 
tive Association  actually  conducts  busi- 
ness. On  motion  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  have  charge  of  the  annual 
meeting  and  make  arrangements  for  co- 
aperation  with  the  National  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Federation  in  arranging  for  joint 
sessions  for  the  comfort  of  their  mem- 
bers and  others  In  attendance. 

1.  The  president  gave  a  report  of 
market  conditions,  stating  that  at  the 
present  time  there  was  very  little  sur- 
plus, slightly  more  than  we  have  had  pre- 
viously. He  cautioned  the  directors  to 
urge  people  at  home  not  to  over-produce 
this  fall,  there  being  no  prospect  of  any 
change  of  price  conditions. 

2.  The  secretary  reported  that  the 
terms  of  the  following  directors  will  ex- 
pire at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  held  next  November:  Wad- 
dington, James,  Lauver,  Pennington, 
Stewart,  Troutman,  Bishop  and  Keith. 

The  president  gave  a  report  of  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  legal  status 
of  milk  haulers  In  Pennsylvania.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  those  who  are  engaged  In 
hauling  milk  for  our  members  or  others 
to  milk  plants  should  be  required  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  to  secure 
certificates  of  public  convenience.  The 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  this 
matter  under  advisement  and  to  secure, 
if  possible  a  ruling  from  the  commission 
which  would  cover  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  which  would  not  be  a  cause  of  un- 
necessary inconvenience  or  expense. 

The  various  directors  made  snappy  re- 
ports showing  that  In  the  main,  a 
drotight  which  had  covered  a  large  part 
of  our  territory  e*rly  In  the  summer 
had  now  completely  broken  over  practl- 
jBaUy  the  whole  of  the  Int«r-SUte  milk 
ibed.  The  prospects  for  late  pastures 
and  for  a  good  crop  of  com  were  unus- 
ually good. 

In  view  of  the  present  and  prospective 
high  price  for  dairy  feeds  and  dairy 
cattle,  all  the  directors  were  agreed  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  for  producers 
to  expand  production  this  fall.  The  mar- 
ket situation  throout  the  territory  is  un- 
usually good  considering  the  present  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  both  locally 
and  nationally.  It  Is  hoped  that  an  in- 
crease In  production  will  not  be  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  this  very  satisfactory 
situation. 

The  directors  who  were  present  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  feeling  that  they 
had  gained  a  great  deal  of  valnable  In- 
formation from  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
stitute which  they  were  able  to  attend 
during  the  day  and  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  some  of  the  well-known  authori- 
ties on  co-op^ret|o9  who  K9  attending 


the  Institute  and  speaking  from  Its  plat- 
form. 

Attention  is  elsewhere  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation this  year  will  be  held  November 
28,  24  and  25.  The  National  Co-opera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation  of  which 
the  Association  Is  a  member,  has  ac- 
cepted its  invitation  to  hold  the  annual 
sessions  jointly  this  year,  combining  on 
educational  features.  The  business  ses- 
sion of  the  association  will  be  held  as 

V2'-1II.1    St    10.00    A.    M.    on    MOP'^"'*'   rrmm- 

ing.  The  date  this  year  will  be  Novem- 
ber 28,  instead  of  the  first'  Monday  In 
December  as  heretofore. 

This  whole  day  will  be  devoted  to 
Inter-State  aiffairs  under  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  stockholders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  attendance  of  visitors  being 
welcome  as  heretofore  if  they  belong  to 
the  families  of  members,  or  are  members 
of  similar  associations  or  county  agents 
or  other  friends  of  the  association. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  as 
usual  at  6.00  P.  M.  This  also  will  be 
under  Inter-State  management  as  usual. 

We  expect  to  have  as  our  guests  the 
delegates  from  the  various  units  of  the 
Federation.  Among  the  speakers  at  the 
banquet  will  be  some  of  the  well-known 
officials  of  these  associations  as  well  as 
dairy  leaders  from  all  ovei*  the  country 
who  will  be  attracted  by  this  joint  meet- 
ing. The  exact  programs  for  the  two 
following  days  VlU  be  announced  later. 
The  one  for  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, will  be  arranged  so  that  it  may 
include  those  features  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Inter-State  members. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  felt  that 
our  delegates  would  want  to  stay  over  for 
at  least  the  Tuesday  meeiting,  the  Board 
of  Directors  recently  passed  the  following 
resolution:  "Resolved,  that  the  Associa- 
tion pay  the  following  exftenses  of  any 
delegate  who  spends  tWo '  days  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  First,  his  carfare  to 
and  from  the  meeting.  Second,  That 
$2.50  be  allowed  for  one  night's  lodging. 
This  Is  to  apply,  as  heretofore,  to  one 
delegate  from  each  organised  local  with 
25  members  in  good  standing.** 

All  sessions  of  the  Inter-State  as  well 
as  the  Federation  will  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  Advantage- 
ous rates  have  been  secured  and  every 
visitor  and  delegate  should  make  his 
headquarters  at  this  hotel.  All  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  thru  the  Inter- 
State  office. 


V.  &  WISE  APPOINTMENT 
The  announcement  of  Governor  Pln- 
chot  that  W.  S.  Wise  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  is  of  interest  to  all  farmers 
of  the  state  because  the  announcement 
states  that  Mr,  Wise  has  been  appointed 
as  a  representative  of  the  farmers*  In- 
terests. He  is  bringing  to  the  Commis- 
sion his  knowledge  of  rural  problems  and 
agricultural  conditions.  Mr.  Wise  is 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Dairy- 
men*s  Co-operative  Sales  Co.,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, It  Is  the  "Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation** of  the  Pittsburgh  territory. 
He  also  has  been  interested  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural conditions.  Including  the  co-opera- 
tive buying  of  feed,  and  agricultural 
extension  work.  He  has  been  for  some 
time  a  tmstee  of  State  College. 


m 


A  short  hay  crop  means  less  to  handle 
and  more  dollars  to  the  ton,  which  is 
all  very  well  except  for  the  farmer  who 
planned  on  a  large  crop  to  feed  his  stock. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES  | 


PKILADBLPHZA  IBIXXVO  TLAM 


September.  T^miarT    milk  will  be  paid  for  by  eooperatlnf  dealers,  on  tli«  basie  •si 

Beginnlnj  with  J"«»JJ- ."^"^  J,*;*  Jj%£,  b.,ic  quantity  "d  equal  to  it  in  amount,  wUl 
KaTd  foWn  fhe^v'SVewTor"  92  Ur.  butt'.r.  so/d  pack.  pric.  for  the  «oatk.  plus 
20  per  cent. 

INTER-STATE  KXLX  PEODTJOBES'   A.8800XATI0V 
Eec«ivlng  SUtlon  Prices  to  Effect  September  Itt.  1925 

Subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by, market  condition. ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

,eni^.^iZ^'^lTcVntVir::c^^^^^^^  an-d  aV.  for  .n  railroad  potot.. 

following  «,rO-*',i;;"»t°°,  *,",^pPhtI7nUr-State  Dairy  Council   2c  per   100  pound.   (i6V4  quart.) 
„,  ^l{^^\V^^^^^^^^^^  100  pound,   (.e^  quart., 

of  all  milk^bought^from^memher.^  ^^  ^.,  ,,,  ^^^„„   ^,,^  ,^.>  „ 

all  milk  bought  from  ?th«'P'<>d"""**d''rTVV  redolent,  for  Improving  .tandard.  of  quality 

The  fund,  .o  d«"/f^,*"  *^/«  iVHu  the  pXE^  improvement  and 

l^abT.itr  of 'mtr^r  «nr"  « '^^^^  -lv.rti.in,  th.  food  v.lu.  of  dairy 

'^'""^JulV  Basic  110  per  cent  of  e.tabli.hed  Ba.ic  Quantity. 

AuJust  Baalc  110  per  cent  of  e.tabli.bed  Ba.ic  Qji»>}«»y.  ,, 
ip^embe"Ba.ic  115  pet  cent  of  e.tabli.bed  Ba.lc  Qu«itlty. 


Test 
per  cent 
3. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
825 
8.8 
8.85 
8.4 
8.45 
3.5 
8  55 
8.6 
3.65 
8.7 
8.75 
3.8 

3  85 
8.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 

4  15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
445 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4  75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 
When 


AUOU8T   BASIC   PEIOB 
T.  O.  B.  PhiladelphU 

OEADB  B  MARKET  MILK 

Basic  Quantity  Pr'c* 

per  100  lb.  P«'  «*• 

12.94  6.8 

a.96  «.?» 

2.98  «.* 

8.00  6-AS 

8.02  6ft 

8.04  «.5 

8  06  6.55 

^■^^  15k 

8  10  6.65 

8.12  6.7 

8.14  6.75 

8.16  6.7» 

8.18  6.8 

8.20  6.85 

8.22  6.9 

8.24  6.M 

8.26  T. 

8.28  T.OI 

3.80  T.Of 

8  84  T.l» 

3.36  T.t 

.   8.88  7.25 

3.40  II 

8.42  T.I 

8.44  7.BS 

3.46  7.4 

8.48  7.46 

8.50  7.6 

3.52  7.66 

8.54  T.e 

8.56  7.66 

8.58  7.7 

8.60  7.T 

8.62  7.76 

8.64  7.8 

3.66  7.86 

8.68  7.9 

3  70  7.96 

8.72  8. 

8.74  8. 

milk  i.  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 


Inland 
to    loci 


AUOTIST    BAUO   PBIOB 
Country  B«e.ivlBC  StaMoa 
OEADB  B  MAEKBT  MILK 
QuoUtlon.  are   at  railroad  point., 
■tations    oarry    differential,    .ubjoct 

"^IceraVU..  freight  and  r.c.ivlnf  sUtloa 

charge..  ^       ^^ 

BMie  Quantity 

Freight  BatM         P'ilf..^ 
100  lb..         8%Tn»lk 


Mile. 
1  to  10 
11  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Incl. 


21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

181 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

281 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


20      ' 

80      ' 

40      ' 

60      ' 

60      ' 

70      ' 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

180 

140 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

280 

240 

250 

260 

270 

260 

280 

800 


2.^8 
.288 
.808 
.818 
.888 
.848 
.864 
.874 
.889 
.899 
.414 
.424 
.424 
.460 
.460 
.476 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.586 
.540 
.550 
.656 
.666 
..576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


2.44 

2.48 

2.41 

2.40 

2.88 

2.87 

2.84 

2.88 

8.82 

2.81 

2.29 

2.2t 

2.27 

S.2f 

tJS 

8^ 

t.8fl 

•Jl 

tJO 

8.80 

8.19 

8.1T 

8.17 

8.16 

8.16 

8.14 

8.18 

.218 

8.11 

8.11 


AUGUST  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  Rocolvtof  SUtlon. 


Philadelphia  i.  7^  cent,  per  quart. 

AUGUST  SURPLUS  PRIOB 
F.  0;  B.  PUladolplOa 
Olaa.  I 
per  cent.       Per  100  lb.. 
•e.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.81 
2.33 
B.85 
B.87 
8.89 
8.41 
2.48 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
e.58 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.01 
2.63 
2.65 

2.67 

8.69 

».71 

2.78 

B.75 

8.77 

8.79 

2.81 

2.88 

2.85 

B.87 

2.89 

2.91 

2.98 

2.95 

2.97 

2.99 

8.01 

1.08 


Test 

3. 

1.05 

B.l 

B.15 

8.2 

3.25 

8.8 

8.86 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.65 

B.6 

K.65 

B.7 

1.75 

B.8 

}.85 

1.9 

1.96 

i. 

1.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

1.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

(. 


Per  qt. 
4.8 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.96 
6. 

5.05 
6.1 
6.1 
5.15 
5.2 
6.25 
6.8 
5.85 
5.4 
6,45 
6.5 
6.5 
5.56 
5.6 
5.65 
6.7 
5.7 
5.75 
6.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.96 
6. 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 
6.25 
6.8 
6.S 
6.85 
6.4 
6.45 
6.6 


Te.t 

8. 

8.05 

8.1 

8.15 

8.2 

8.25 

8.8 

8.85 

8.4 

8.45 

8.5 

8.55 

8.6 

8.65 

8.7 

8.75 

8.8 

8.85 

8.9 

8.95 

4. 


Ola..  I 

per  100  lbs. 
fl.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.78 
1.76 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.88 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.98 
1.96 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.08 
8.05 


Teat 

4.06 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.8 

4.86 

4.4 

4.45 

4.6 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 


Claa.  I 

p«r  100  lb.. 
2.07 
2.00 
2.11 
2.18 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.28 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.81 
2.88 
2.85 
2.87 
2.39 
2.41 
2.48 
8.46 


MOHTHLT   BASIC   PRICES   OF   GRADB   B 
OR  MARKBT  MILK 

F  0.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  "••'^*»« '*\*i?''" 
In   the    50   mile   lono   st    8%   butterfat 

Receiving 

.tation  60  mil. 

on.  per  ewt. 

2.89 
2,87 
8.87 
2.87 
8,87 
SJT 
2.87 
2.27 
2.87 
8.87 
2.87 
2.87 


SEPTEMBER  PRICE! 

F.  O.  B.  PblladolpMa 

Country  StatlOBS 

The  eame  price,  for  ba.lc  milk  a.  quoted 
above  for  August  apply  In  September,  subject 
however  to  change  whenever  warrantoa  oy 
market  conditions. 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Auffuat 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1925 

January 

February 

Mareb 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Auguat 


F.  0.  B.  per 

quart  Pbila. 

«85 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 

e.8 

6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
0.8 
6.8 

e.8 

6.8 
6.8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
•J 


This  G)ncrete  Milk  House  Wi 
Increase  Your  Profits 

COOLNESS,  cleanliness,  permanence,  ease  of  con- 
struction, economy— all  the  qualities  desirable  in 
a  milk  house  can  be  assured  by  building  it  ol  Concrete. 
Concrete  milk  houses  are  saving  and  making  money 
for  thousands  ol  farmers  large  and  small.  So  uniformly 
satisfactory  have  they  been  that  in  many  states  creamer- 
ies specify  that  farmers  supplying  them  shall  have  milk 

houses  of  this  type. 

•     •     • 

You  can  easily  build  Concrete  improvements  by  fol- 
bwing  a  few  simple  directions.  Write  today  for  our  free 
illustrated  booklet,  '*Concrete  on  the  Dairy  Farm." 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
d  NtffMM/  OrgamzatioH  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES     IN     30     CITIES 


*% 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aufu.t 

September 


BUBPLUS  PEI0B8 
Monthly  Surplus  Prleos 
milk  at   all   receiving   .tation. 
1924 

AvMrag.  per  month 

OlaM  I  0>*"  II 

2.41  2.00 

2.26  1.87 

1.84  1.68 

1,96  1.68 

1.91  

1.81  ■ 

1.79  


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Attgu.t 


OU..  I 

1.92 
1.91 
2.25 
2.12 
2.02 
2.01 
2.01 
2.05 


1925 
Average    per 


month 


Class  11 
1.69 
1.59 
1.87 
1.76 
1.68 
1.67 


AUGUST  BUTTBB  PBIOES 


2.87 
8.ST 
2.87 
8.87 
2.87 
8.87 
8.87 
8.87 


1 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
17 

! 

20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
81 


^ 


92  Score, 

Philadelphia 
44 

44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44   1/2 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48   1/2 

48  1/a 

44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44  1/2 

44  1/2 

45  1/2 
45  1/2 
45^  1/2 
46 


Solid  Packed 

New  York 

43 

48   1/2 

48  1/2 

48   1/2 

48   1/2 

48 

48 


S 


48 

42  8/4 
42  8/4 
42  8/4 
42  8/4 
48 

48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48  1J2 
48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48  8/4 
44  1/2 
44  8/4 
44  8/4 
45 


Chicago 
41   8/4-42 

41  8/4 

42  1/4 
42  1/2 
41  1/2 
41  1/2 
41  1/2 
41 

41 
41 

40  1/2 
40   1/2 

40  1/2 
41 

41  8/4 
41  8/4 
41   1/2 

11 
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1/2 
1/2 


41  8/4 
41   1/2 

41  8/4 

42  1/2 
42  1/2 
42  1/2 
48   1/2 


Headquarters  of  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition  have  been  moved  from  Chica- 
go, 111.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  location 
of  the  1925  Exposition.  All  communica- 
tions pertaining  to  entries,  general  infor- 
mation, etc.,  should  be  mailed  to  the  new 
address— 54  Monument  Circle,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

International  Association  of  Milk  Dealers 
The  eighteenth   annual  convention  of 
the    International    Association    of    Milk 
Dealers  wUl  be  held  October  12th,  13th 
and  14th  at  Indianapolis  in  conjunction 
witk  the  NaUonal  Dairy  Exposition  as 
announced   by  C.   Oscar  Ewing,   Louis- 
ville,  Ky.,  President,  and   R.   E.  Little, 
Chicago,  Secretary.     A   record   breaking 
attendence  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  expected.    Head- 
quarters will  be  the  Claypool  Hotel. 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON 

BULL    CALVES 

We  will  prepay  express  charges  uu  to  500  miles 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery  on  any  bull  purchased 
from  us  during  September  and  October. 

The  calves  are  good  individuals  and  out  ol  dams 
having  creditable  short  and  long-time  records. 

Write  for  price  list. 

Winterthur  Farm8,Winterlhur,  Del. 
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FOR  SMOOTH  DRIVING 

OF  HUMAN  MACHINE 


"The  human  machine  is  the  only  one 
that  comes  without  a  book  of  directions," 
Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  aptly  says.  So, 
without  any  instruction  we  confidently 
begin  to  use  this  machine  of  ours.  We 
experiment  with  it,  and  often  abuse  it 
before  we  are  willing  to  admit  we  do 
not  know  the  best  way  to  treat  it. 

£i(rht  simple  rules  have  fTystalHzpd 
from  a  wealth  of  helpful  suggestions. 
They  are: 

1.  Sleep  long  hours   with   the   windows 

open. 

2.  Play  out  of  doors  a  part  of  each  day. 

3.  Brush  the  teeth  four  times  a  day. 

4.  Bathe  at  least  twice  a  week. 

6.     Drink    four   glasses    of    water    every 
day. 

6.  Eat  a  quart  of  milk  every  day. 

7.  Eat  two  green  vegetables  besides  po- 

tatoes every  day. 

8.  Eat  some  fruit  every  day. 

"Good  health  is  a  question  of  will 
power,"  some  one  has  said,  and  it  cer- 
tainly takes  a  great  deal  of  will  power 
to  stop  during  a  busy  day  for  the  neces- 
sary rest  and  relaxation.  It  takes  will 
power  plus  organization  to  see  that  the 
cinidren  play  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
they  should;  that  they  wash  their  hands 
and  faces  and  teeth  when  needful  and 
go  to  bed  early  enough  to  get  their  full 
amount  of  sleep. 

Teachers  are  increasingly  required  to 
be  living  examples  of  the  health  they 
teach — examples  of  radiant,  buoyant 
health.  Can  we  Mothers  expect  to  do 
less  than  they?  Certainly  we  must  do 
as  much  and  we  can,  though  it  will  take 
a  tremendous  amoimt  of  will  power.  We 
must  keep  ourselves  to  as  near  a  100  per 
cent  standard  of  health  as  possible,  or 
else  that  constant  tired  feeling,  the  Jag- 
ged nerves,  and  the  struggle  to  get  thru 
the  day's  work  will  show  in  our  voice 
and  manner.  Our  irritation  will  react 
on  the  family  and  mar  the  loving  home 
atmosphere  we  strive  to  create.  When 
things  come  to  this  pass,  and  everything 
and  everybody  is  in  a  snarl,  do  we  ever 
right-about  face  and  practice  the  eight 
health  rules? 

Our  families  are  just  as  ready  to  re- 
spond to  sunshine  and  cheer.  Wouldn't 
it  be  well  to  add  a  ninth  rule:  have  a 
hearty  laugh  every  day? 

Have  you  had  yours  yet?  Take  it 
now. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS  FOR 
GRANGES,  FARMERS  CLUBS,  Etc. 


The  beginning  of  school  this  fall  is  a 
good  time  to  check  up  on  your  own 
health;  to  go  over  these  directions  for 
our  human  machinery  and  by  their  help 
put  it  In  order.  Then  to  use  this  ma- 
chine to  the  best  advantage  we  must  or- 
ganize  our   time   and    household    equip- 


The  program  committee  is  often  called 
on  to  prepare  a  special  dairy  program  for 
the  Grange  or  for  the  Farmers'  Club  or 
the  Community  Club.  Also  the  officers 
of  Inter-State  locals  often  wish  to  ar- 
range for  special  meetings  of  the  locals 
where  the  program   is  to   be  entirely  or 


ment  so  that  there  will  be  no  waste  of 
the  strength  and  health  we  have  estab- 
lished— no  abuse  of  the  machine. 

When  the  family  gathers  in  at  dusk 
we  can  meet  them  with  a  welcoming 
smile,  conscious  of  a  harmony  that  is 
only  possible  where  "all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good." 


HOMESPUN  YARN 
Poor  jar  rubbers  or  those  which  have 
been   used   before  are   almost  certain  to 
cause  trouble  in  canning. 


The  handy  man  about  the  house  will 
take  a  few  minutes  to  make  blocks  of 
wopd  with  leg  sockets  in  them  to  raise 
the  kitchen  table  to  the  right  height 


quite  largely  in  the  hands  of  local  talent. 
To  meet  a  need  of  this  kind,  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  is  made  for  a  typical  pro- 
gram of  this  kind.  Substitution  can  be 
made  of  other  songs,  other  topics  for  dis- 
cussion or  for  papers  or  talks. 

SUGGESTED  DAIRY  PROGRAM 
FOR  MEETING  OF  I.  M.  P.  A. 
LOCALS,    GRANGES,    FAR- 
MERS' CLUBS,  ETC 

Opening  Song — "America." 

Followed  by— "Six  Health  Doctors."* 

Talk  or  Paper — "Value  of  Co-operation 
to  the  Farmer." 

Talk  or  Paper— "Using  Milk  and  Dairy 

Products  in  the  Farm  Home." 
Song--"IF."* 


Suggested  discussion  topics: 
"How  can  we  make  more  money  out 

of  our  dairies." 
"What  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 

Association   should  do  to   help   us". 
"What  we  should  do  to  aid  our  Asso- 
ciation." 
Song— "Foods."* 

Hr„   1 _j.      i. 

for  a  program  for  a  milk  for  health  meet- 
ing. Material  for  a  program  of  this  kind 
can  be  obtained  from  several  sources — 
your  county  agent  or  extension  or  home 
economics  extension  is  always  helpful  in 
this  connection.  Your  schools,  particu- 
larly if  you  have  a  home  economics  de- 
partment in  a  consolidated  school,  may 
likewise  be  asked  to  assist.  The  follow- 
ing suggestion  for  a  program  is  presented 
with  the  thought  that  co-operation  can  be 
secured  from  one  of  these  two  sources 
or  direct  from  the  Dairy  Council  office 
which  is  very  glad  to  help  in  any  way  it 
possibly  can. 

SUGGESTED  MILK 

FOR  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Song — "America,   the   Beautiful." 

Milk     for     Health     Song— Ch,    Ch,     Ch, 

chores.* 
Milk  for  Health  Story— David.* 
Nutrition    Lecture    (Illustrated)— "Inside 

Paint."* 
.Milk    for   Health    Song^Round— "Drink, 

drink,  drink  your  milk."* 

Dairy     Council     Health     Plays— "Eating 

Milk"*,  "Teeth  that  Jack  Built."* 
Suggestions  for  Dairy  Product  Refresh- 
ments— Cottage      cheese      and      prune 
sandwiches    and    cocoa    or    milk    and 
ginger  bread. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  a  number  of 
other  plays  and  stories  which  can  be 
substituted  for  those  suggested  above. 
It  is  a  thought  that  the  lecture  which 
may  or  may  not  be  illustrated  in  the 
lantern  slides  could  be  sent  with  the 
slides  for  the  use  of  some  local  person — 
anyone  familiar  at  all  with  the  use  of  a 
lantern  can  show  the  slides  and  volumin- 
ous notes  are  sent  covering  each  picture 
so  that  a  continuous  story  can  be  told 
at  the  same  time.  The  Dairy  Council 
speakers  are  sometimes  sent  out  to  these 
meetings  where  it  can  be  accomplished 
without  an  undue  expense  of  time  and 
money. 


*Obtainable  from  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 


FOR  SCHOOLS,  GRANGES,   FARMERS'   CLUBS,  Etc. 

Health  Plays  and  Stories 


Please  send  me  the  material  checked. 

Health  in  Toyland  iPlay)  Q 

David  (Story)  q 

Eating  Milk  (Play)  q 

Following  the  Milk  Can  (Story)  □ 

The  Teeth  That  Jack  Built  (Story)  Q 
Name 


P.  O.  Address 


County 


State 


Sent  FREE  on  request.    Simply  fill  out  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  the  program  for  next  year  I 

WHY  NOT  have  a  Dairy  Meeting  or  a  Milk-for-Health  Meeting? 

Let  Us  Help  Plan  Your   Entertainment 

Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  1211-13  Arch  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


This    New    Catalogue    is  Yours  Free 


^ 
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Every  Page  is  a  New 
Opportunity  for  Saving  Money 


THIS   Big,  Complete,  700   Page 
Catalogue— filled    with    bright 
merchandise— is  Youra  Free! 
The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
the  CaUlogue  free— or  merely  write 
us  a  postcard  to  say  you  want  your 
copy  of  tUs  book  of  amazing  bargains. 

A  $50  Saving 

May  Just  as  Well 

Be  Yours 

Ward's  prices  are  the  lowest  prices 
at  which  §tandard  quality  goods 
can  be  sold.  Therefore,  sending  all 
your  orders  to  Ward's  means  a  sav- 
ing to  you  of  at  least  $50  in  cash. 

"How  are  these  lower  than  market 
prices  possible?"  "Why  can  Ward's 
sell  cheaper?"  Ward's  big  values  are 
made  possible  by  these  three  things: 

—big  volume  buying.  More  than 
50,000,000  dollars  in  cash  is  used  in 
buying  merdkandise  for  each  issue  of 
Walk's  Catalogue.  Bveryona  knows 


that  bi4  ordere  and  epot  caah  get 
the  lowest  prices. 

—  expert  buying.  Every  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  at  Ward's  is  bought 
by  an  exp)ert— men  who  know  values, 
who  know  what  to  huy—whera  to 
buy— and  when  to  buy. 

—buying  in  every  market.  The 
markets  of  the  world  are  searched  to 
secure  these  values  for  you.  Months 
in  advance  our  buyers  go  to  every 
market  with  ready  cash  to  search 
and  find  the  bluest  values  the  whole 
world  offers. 

••Ward  QuaUtyr 

Means  Reliable  G<nn1s 

Only 

Ward's  low  prices  are  always  on 
goods  of  etandard  reliable  qiiality. 
Never  forget  that  quality  and  price 
both  are  necessary  to  make  a  bargain. 
"We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price."  Our  low  prices  are  made 


without  cutting  serviceability.  Wt  6a 
not  sell  cheap  imsatisfactory  goods 
to  make  a  seemingly  low  price. 
Ward's  Quality  is  always  high,  ttm 

S rices   low  — which    means   ward^ 
avings  to  you  are  real  eawinge. 

lyOOOtOOO  More  Families 

Ordered  from  Ward's 

Last  Year 

Write  for  your  Catalogue.  Study  the 
big  values.  Know  the  right  price  t» 
pay  for  standard  goods.  See  for  your- 
self how  much  you  can  save.  See  whj 
over  1,000,000  new  customers  started 
saving  money  by  sending  their  orders 
to  Ward's  last  year. 

Everything  fmr  the  Farm,  the 
Home  and  the  Family— elmoet 
everything  you  or  your  family  needs 
to  wear  or  to  use  is  shown  in  your 
copy  of  this  Ug  complete  Catalogue. 
And  one  copy  is  to  be  yours  Free— if 
r9U  Ml  in  thia  oaupon  Now/ 


Fill  out  this  coupon 

<uid  the  new  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  you 

«  FREE   . 

■«»»»■■■■■»»«»««»•—»—»••»■»«»■«»»■—«■■■"'——— 
To  Montgomery  Ward  h  O*.  Dtptw  99H 


Montgomeigr Ward  €?Cq 

Tht  Oldest  Mail  OrderHotiseisTodaytheMostFwgressi^   ' 

hMmort      Chiaigo      Kantat  Chy  ,  St.  Paul      Portland,  Ora-  •  Oakland,  Calif.      Fort  Worth 


BaltlaMre      Cllrafi       laasasOUr      > 
Portlsiid,Ors.       OaklaB«.CallL       NH  WsHfe 

(Mall  this  coupon  to  our  boust  nearest  you.) 

Please  mall  my  tttt  copy  of  Mootgomcfy 
Ward's  complete  Pall  81  Winter  C«tak«ttab 


Ofllce. 


JL 
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Direct  to  You 

THE  Original  Open  Formula  Feeds  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  College  Feed  Conference 
Board,  are  now  being  sold  DIRECT  to  the  farmer, 
through  our  own  car-door  agents. 
Maximum  POOL  prices  will  be  announced  August 
1st,  for  shipment  during  the  winter  feeding  season. 
Immediate  requirements  may  be  bought  at  market 
prices  date  of  purchase. 

Car-door  agents  are  being  appointed  in  all  districts. 
Write  us  for  name  of  your  nearest  Agent. 


American  Milling  G>mpany 

714    Mechanics    Trust    Bldg.,  | 

Hurrisburg,  Pa.  \ 

Main  Office— Peoria.  Ill 


Universal     Empire 

Amco 


Get  More  Money 

for  Cleaner  Milk 

You  can't  expect  the  creamery  or  con- 
denaary  to  pay  you  the  top-notch  price  for 
your  milk  when  it  contains  dirt  and  sedi- 
ment. And  if  you  think  it  is  entirely  dean, 
make  this  simple  test. 
Pour  some  fresh  milk  through  an  ordmary 
strainer,  then  pour  that  aame  milk  throoKta 
a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer,  and  see  how 
much  dirt  you  get.  Youni  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  Then  make  the  test  the 
other  way   'round   by   using  the   Punty 

Strainer  firat 
and  the  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  strainer 
last. 

That  test  will 
convince  you 
that  what  we 
say  is  true.  The 
Purity  Strainer 
lis  the  only  one 
that  gets  ALL 
the  dirt.  That's 
our  guarantee 
or  we'll  refund 
your  mooey. 


M 


PURITY 

ton    Discs    are 

made  in  any  size 
from  bH  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  Alt- 
ers. Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


tT$i|y|j50?^ 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
World's  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries,  in- 
cluding Borden's,  Car- 
nation, Mohawk,  Shef- 
field Farms,  etc  And 
they  use  it  because  it 
Put  your  milk  In 


pays.  Put  your  milk  in 
the  top-notch  price  eTaaa.  Make  it  dean 
with  a  Purity  Strainer. 

Made  in  tu>o  nut —10 jt.  and  IS  qt. 
Atk  your  dealer  for  the  Purxty  Strainer 
or  virUe  ua  for  eireular  and  prieet.  Send 

todayl 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

D^pl,    F  Battle  Creek,  Mlcfc. 

Worid's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  niters. 


MOST  niNKNOWN**  BARN 
FIRES  CAUSED  BY 
SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION 

This  Is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
barn  fires  of  unknown  origin  are  report- 
ed from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  especi- 
ally southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

A  large  majority  of  such  fires  are 
caused  by  spontaneous  combustion  and 
while  many  reports  are  heard  ascribing 
the  cause  to  an  arson  ring,  farmers 
should  remember  they  can  do  much  to 
remedy  this  condition  with  little  effort, 
according  to  Major  C.  M.  Wilhelm,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fire  Protection,  Pennsylvania 
State  Police. 

Such  fires  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  portion  of  the 
State,  but  are  reported  from  all  districts, 
and  when  several  fires  are  reported  from 
any  one  district  it  does  not  follow  that 
a  so-called  arson  ring  is  at  work,  but 
actual  field  work  has  developed  the  fact 
that  weather  conditions,  when  storing 
crops  and  other  similar  features  play  a 
large  part  in  the  cause  of  fire. 

It  is  not  denied  that  we  have  in  Penn- 
sylvania a  certain  number  of  incendiary 
fires  and  in  many  of  these  cases  the  per- 
petrator is  arrested;  nor  may  we  suppose 
that  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  more  care- 
ful in  any  district  as  compared  with 
others,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
not  including  fires  caused  by  lightning, 
bam  fires  are  more  prevalent  during  Au- 
gust, September  and  October  than  other 
periods  of  the  year. 

For  the  first  time,  probably  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation is  being  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fire  Protection  in  co-operation  with 
Pennsylvania   State   College,   as   to   the 


cause  of  such  fires  and  methods  of  pre- 
venting them  which  will  undoubtedly 
uiean  a  saving  of  tliousands  of  dollars  to 
the  farmer.  Dr.  E.  G.  Lantz,  of  State 
College,  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Fire 
Protection  and  in  charge  of  field  work, 
has  found  numerous  concrete  cases  where 
liay  and  alfalfa  in  barns  had  started  to 
char,  in  some  cases  actual  chemical  burn- 
ing had  started  and  only  by  prompt  re- 
moval of  crop  was  tire  averted. 

In  Dr  Lantz's  preliminary  report  he 
states  that  the  legume  crops— alfalfa, 
clover,  and  clover  and  timothy  mixed  are 
the  ones  likely  to  give  the  most  trouble. 
Some  of  the  harvesting  practices  which 
are  dangerous  because  of  aiding  spontan- 
eous combustion  are: 

A— Improper  curing  due  to  placing  in 
mow  too  soon  after  cutting. 

B— Not  allowing  hay  to  dry  out  thor- 
oughly after  being  rained  upon. 

C— Leaking  roofs  in  barns  where  hay 

is  stored. 

D— Storing  wheat  bundles  on  top  of 
hay  in  mow  increasing  pressure  and  pre- 
venting escape  of  gas. 

E— Not   salting   hay    when    placed    in 

mow. 

F— Not  distributing  hay  in  mow  which 
has  been  "balled"  by  side  delivery  rake 
or  loader. 

One  case  is  cited  for  reference  among 
the  many  cases  found,  where  approxi- 
mately fifty  tons  of  hay  were  stored  in 
four  days  time,  some  of  which  was  placed 
in  barn  during  time  of  heavy  fog.  This 
hay  was  dropped  by  fork  about  forty  feet 
which  caused  close  packing.  The  fol- 
lowing month  the  hay  got  very  hot, 
smoke  appeared  and  particles  similar  to 
live  coals  were  found  and  after  calling 
Fire  Department  and  removing  hay, 
wisps  of  flames  continued  to  appear. 
Smoke  and  gas  were  more  noticeable 
where  hay  had  been  wet  or  slimy.  This 
condition  was  undoubtedly  due  to  inv 
proper  curing. 

It  has  been  found,  says  Dr.  Lantz,  that 
hay  in  the  mow  may  rise  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  approximately  160  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit and  cool  off  without  danger  of 
burning  but,  when  above  such  reading, 
fire  may  be  anticipated. 

By  placing  a  thermometer  a  few  feet 
down  in  the  mow  from  the  top,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  reading  is  available  that 
will  register  within  two  degrees  of  the 
heat  at  the  center  of  mow. 

Farmers  are  advised  to  equip  them- 
selves with  a  thermometer  that  will  re- 
gister approximately  212  degrees,  take 
the  temperature  at  least  daily— at  160 
look  for  trouble,  at  196  be  safe  and  ar- 
range to  remove  hay  outside  of  bam  and 
hunt  for  charred  spots. 

PREVENT  FIRE— IT  PAYS. 


•^1  INTERN^IONAL  1^ 


AndHhoitsands  o/^Dairytnen 
Have  Proved  It/ 

€!♦•#>•.»  A-vnammArtf-irtcrt  ^il;  vrmr  Vif»rn 

on  aprovenmilk  maker.  If  you  want 
znore  milk,  and  at  less  cost.  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  with 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
Special  Dairy  instead  of  another  feed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  year  I  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense  I  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  MUk 

is  simple  if  you  use  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  scientifically  proc- 
essed and  combined  in  proper  proportions 
pro  vide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  is  digestible — cows  cat  it  readily.  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
beep  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairymen  have 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
will  prove  to  you  that  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
—best  for  your  cows— best  for  your  pock- 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 
INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mill*  at  Minneapolia^f^Kand  MemphU 

Uve  AgenU  ,^5^^^       ^'^  ^^ 

_Wanted_ -•^^^      BuUdTn" 

FREE 

Write  for  a 
copy  of  our 
greeU  book, 
"Feeding 
the  Dairy 
Cow  for 
Profit." 
it  will  pay  - 
you  wett* 


Material 


DAIRY  FEDERATION  BANQUET 
The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of 
the  American  Dairy  Federation,  an  or- 
ganization of  all  national  dairy  associa- 
tions, will  be  held  October  15th,  at  In- 
dianapolis, as  a  part  of  the  192«  Nation- 
al Dairy  Exposition,  October  10th  to 
17th,  says  R.  W.  Balderston,  Philadel- 
phia, SecreUry,  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements  for  the  ban- 
quet. 

Ex-Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of 
Illinois,  president  of  the  American  Dairy 
Federation,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  which  will  be  attended  by  1,500 
leaders  in  the  dairy  industry.  A  pro- 
gram of  songs  and  stunts  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  entertainment  of  the 
evening. 


jTiose  20  h 
E%tra 
Quarts 
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KING  OF  DAIRY  SIRES  DIES 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  dairy  sires 
of  all  time,  Pogis  99th,  of  Hood  Farm 
91502,  has  just  died  at  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  at  15  years  of  age. 

For  many  years  this  Jersey  bull  at- 
tracted national  attention  thru  the  splen- 
did showing  made  by  his  oflFspring.  He 
was  awarded  both  a  Gold  and  a  Silver 
Medal  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  Up  to  the  present  109  of  his  daugh- 
ters have  completed  204  oflBcial  pro- 
Hiiptinn  tests  and  32  of  his  sons  have 
qualified  as  •'proven  sons"  on  the  pro- 
duction records  of  their  daughters. 

The  daughters  of  Pogis  99th  have  won 
25  Sliver  Medals,  19  Gold  Medals  and  1 
Medal  of  Merit.  High  production,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  a  few  choice 
individuals  as  the  following  averages  will 
show: 

Milk-Lbs.  %Fat  Fat-Lbs 
Average  for  204,  or 

all  tests 10046      6.64      666.21 

Average  for  85  tests 

on  Jirst  lactation.. 8051       6.67       456.12 
Average  for  42  ma- 
ture tests    12972       6.51       711.97 

These  figures  clearly  show  the  remark- 
able prepotency  of  this  great  bull,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the 
good  eflFect  that  the  dissemination  of  his 
blood  will  have  on  the  Jersey  herds  thru- 
out  the  country.  One  of  his  sons  has  al- 
ready become  a  Gold  and  Silver  Medal 
bull,  another  has  qualified  in  the  Gold 
Medal  class  and  two  others  have  met  the 
Silver  Medal  requirements.  Then  there 
are  28  others  listed  as  proven  sons  in  the 
Register  of  Merit. 

One  of  his  daughters,  Sophie's  Agnes 
296759,  was  the  world's  champion  Jersey 
for  butter-fat  production  as  far  back  as 
1917,  and  she  was  the  first  Jersey  to  pro- 
duce over  1000  pounds  of  butter-fat. 
Other  daughters  have  held  world  cham- 
pionships in  the  different  age  classes  at 
various  times. 

Pogis  99th  was  bred  by  C.  I.  Hood,  of 
Ivowell,  Mass.  He  is  by  Hood  Farm 
Pogis  9th,  a  sire  that  has  79  Register  of 
Merit  daughters  and  23  proven  sons.  The 
(lam  of  Pogis  99th  is  none  other  than 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  the  Medal  of 
Merit  and  Gold  Medal  cow  that  holds 
the  world  championship  for  life-long  pro- 
duction, all  breeds,  with  her  11  records 
totaling   7545   pounds    of  butter-fat. 
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Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built 
just  like  the  big  Chester  Factcry 
Milk  Cooler,  with  seamless  copper 
tubes  and  brass  manifolds.  Will 
stand  150  pounds  pressure.  Easy 
to  clean.  Cools  within  two  degrees 
of  water.  Very  reasonably  priced. 
Made  in  four  sizes. 

Send  for  our  new 
catalog 

Qfl  a  copy  of  tlw  new  Obester  Milk 
Producars'  Catalog.  It  Is  ytnri  for 
the  asking.  Keep  It  en  aand  ft 
ready  reference.  It  contains  a  fnnd 
of  naoful  Informatlen.  Send  fer  It 
today — without    obligation    of    oonrM. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 


^  t 


CHESTER  Dept.  I 


PENNA. 


Mention    The   Review   when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


C»W  SENSE 
By  Harry  Halbisch,  Chicago 

We  sometimes   feed  our  dairy  cow. 
And  sometimes  we  do  not. 
We  let  her  forage  what  she  can 
About  the  pasture  lot. 

I 
We  howl  when  she  begins  to  fail 
To  give  milk  rich  in  fat. 
And  when  the  quantity  grows  less, 
We  threat  to  use  the  gat. 

And  if  she  finds  a  morsel  choice 
That  tempts  her  appetite 
And  garlic  in  our  milk  we  taste. 
We  kick  with  all  our  might. 

Although  we  think  we  use  our  heads 
To  figure  whys  and  hows. 
We  fail  to  heed  that  bossie  needs 
More  food  than  she  can  browse. 

So  when  she  yields  her  golden  flow 
And  has  no  further  debt. 
For  what  we  are  accountable 
We  try  to  hold  her  yet. 

We  blame  her  when  the  milk  turns  sour, 
We  do  not  heed  the  rule 


select  JRrize  Cows 


fhiiih 


A  LOT  of  dairymen  will  be  going  to  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
^^   a  few  days.   They'll  see  some  mighty  fine  cows.    And  theyll 
see  some  mighty  fine  feed  too.    Purina  Cow  Chow  is  always  in 
evidence  when  a  bunch  of  high  producers  get  together. 

But  Cow  Chow  is  used  not  only  by  the  big  breeders  who  go  to  the 
Dairy  Show.  It  is  also  the  feed  for  dairymen  who  don  *t  go.  On 
your  own  dairy  farm,  you  can  get  the  very  same  quality  Cow  Chow 
as  is  fed  to  the  big  record  makers  at  the  Show.  Select  your  feed  as  the 
judges  select  the  prize  cows— on  points. 


Purina  Cow  Chow  has  a  pedigree  that 
dates  back  into  the  past  century.  It  has 
been  the  standard  of  quality  for  thirty 
years.  The  economy  of  feeding  Cow  Chow 
is  proved  by  the  records  of  thousands  of 
dairymen  who  weigh  their  milk  and  keep 
records  of  their  feed  cost.  Feed  Cow  Chow 
not  just  because  it's  a  record-making  milk 
producer,  but  because  it  lowers  your 
cost  of  producing  milk.  Order  it  from 
your  dealer.  It  comes  in  a  Checkerboard 
Bag  —  a  guarantee  of  Blue  Ribbon 
Quality! 

PURINA   MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


.•v.: 


PURINA 


PROTEIN^ 


^woic® 


That  soon  as  she  delivers  it. 
Ours  is  the  job  to  cool. 

And  into  sterile  vessels  put 
Where  dirt  has  had  no  show, 
And  under  such  conditions 
That  bacteria  cannot  grow. 


And  while  we  seek  an  alibi 
Our  faults  to  disavow. 
We  stand  condemned  for  cowardice 
To  blame  our  faithful  cow. 


HrEatfin^^^ 


Write  now  tor  facto  about  this  wonder  en«toe.    Same  «ngtoe  tlveo  U*  ••  • 
ft^t^noanchorate.  E*«T  «tartin«-iio  <«nkln«.  Pumpj^w^ 
Jrindliand  doea  all  chores    Plenty  of  power  for  every  purpoee.  _ 
Low  Factory  PHco— Froo  Trial  Ollor 

Tremendous  vilne.  Thmisandsof  satisfied  nsen  Write  now  for 

details  and  frretrlnloffrr^n  this  amazing  rntflti*!. 

Edwards  Meter  Co..  I94  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


For  milk  supplies  can't  be  improved 
The  board  of  health  allows 
By  merely  spanking  dairy  maids 
Or  scolding  dairy  cows. 
Reprinted  from  Wlk  Topics. 


With  the  apple  season  at  hand,  why 
not  send  to  the  state  college  at  Ithaca 
for  its  bulletin  on  how  to  use  apples? 
Just  ask  for  E88  with  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  one-cent  postcards. 
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Gherry-Bassett  Company 


Complete    Equipment    for  handling   Milk 
and  iis  Products 


CANS,    CAPS,   BOTTLES,   PAIL^,    SEPARATORS,   COOLERS, 
STERILIZERS.   BRUSHES,   TESTERS,   ETC.,    IN  STOCK 


DISTRIBUTION  FACTORS  _^^^^ 

THAT  AFFECT  MILK  PRICES 


(Continued   from  page  2) 


2324  Market  St.,  Phila. 


33  So.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


EXHIBIT  AT  THE 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Fair 

SEPTEMBER  28— OCTOBER  3 

SIX  DAYS-FIVE  NIGHTS 

Guernsey;  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Herefords,  Ayrshires 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  TUESDAY,  SEPT.   15 

RECORD  SALES  MADE  ON  GROUNDS 

Trenton  Fair  is  the  leading  exposition  in  the  East.    Located  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  center  of  rich  purchasing  territory. 

M.  R.  MARGERUM,  Secretary. 


MAItK 


met 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY- WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND    VARNISHES 

Writ*  f»r  Color  Corii  aad  Bookiot  "P^iBt  Pointer*" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.  PHILADELPmA 


W 


Stomtfe  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

starting.  lighting,  ignition— storage 
bttteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  (or  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Puscy   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Sution 


wm  nitui.  PI. 


IIATEtflLLE,  n. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  u4  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  vU  COPrSRED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  tr  MONTHLY  Pmymtnti 


ALLEBACK  EXPLAINS 

CONFERENCE  METHOD 

(Continued    from   \>%g»    1) 
that  we  have  been  concerned  about  dur- 
ing all  our  work  was  the  price  that  wag 
paid  by  the  consumer.    This,  of  course, 
was   not   altogether  our  job  but  we  do 
believe  that  every  organization  should  be 
interested  and  concerned  about  the  price 
paid  by  the  consuming  public,  since  they 
are  the  people  who  are  eating  and  drink- 
ing the  products  we  are  producing  on  the 
farm,  and  just  so  long  as  we  can  keep 
that  product  in  reach  of  the  consuming 
public  they  will  cat  and  drink  it  more. 
It  also  helps  to  stabilize  the  market  and 
will  satisfy  the  press,  which  is  the  one 
agency  thru  which  we  can  reach  the  con- 
suming public." 

Mr.  Allebach  said  that  the  conference 
method  had  proven  satisfactory,  and  that 
out  of  it  was  to  be  traced  the  fact  that 
the  Philadelphia  consumers  pay  the  pro- 
ducers more  exactly  what  their  milk  is 
worth,    modified    by    a    dealers    spread 
which  has  become  low  enough  to  desig- 
nate   only    as    a    service    charge.    This 
spread   amounts   to  less   than   five  cents 
per    quart.        By    using    the    conference 
method  the  public  has  a  real  look-in  on 
the  way  that  milk  prices  are  determined, 
according  to   Mr.   Allebach. 


E.  F    SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  P.         10  •■   18TM  ST..  PHILA. 


Uncle  Ah  says  the  busy  boss  hustling 
the  hired  help  with  his  own  example  gets 
In  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
hay  as  the  leisurely  landlord  urging  the 
laborers  from  over  the  fence. 


wide  a  spread  increases  the  sales  thru 
-r->ry  stores  because  many  dealers  will 
...iK  they  can  afford  to  cut  prices  to 
stores  when  they  do  not  believe  they  can 
aflford  to  cut  them  to  the  retail  trade. 
There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  among 
dealers  when  the  spread  is  too  large  that 
reflects  to  the  disadvanlaKc  vi  Ihc  farmer 
as  well  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
consumer.  There  can  be  just  as  many 
people  in  the  milk  business  as  the  spread 
allows.  Keeping  down  the  spread  keeps 
down  the  number  of  dealers  and  that  in 
turn  keeps  down  tha  costs  and  puts  up 
good  will. 

There  are  symptoms  that  indicate 
clearly  when  the  spread  is  too  small.  If 
the  spread  is  too  small  the  dealer  cuts  the 
quality  by  watering  or  skimming  his 
milk,  or  he  cuts  his  wages  so  that  he  does 
not  have  a  competent  route  force,  or  he 
cuts  his  price  to  the  farmers,  or  he  post- 
pones paying  the  farmers  or  other  mer- 
chants, or  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of 
under-reading  of  tests  or  under-weigh- 
ing. There  is  also  the  temptation  to  buy 
milk  in  cheaper  territories  no  matt«r  how 
unsanitary  it  may  be.  Moreover,  ade- 
quate equipment  is  not  put  in  so  as  to 
keep  tha  milk  plant  modem.  Too  low  a 
spread  can  be  as  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  the  farmer  as  too 
wide  a  spread. 

JO.  The  spread  should  be  kept  at  a 
point  that  will  constantly  increase  the 
business  of  reliable  dealers  by  driving  out 
unreliable  dealers  and  yet  not  so  low  as 
to  force  a  monopoly  in  distribution. 

It  is  an  economic  fact  that  the  greater 
the  volume  of  milk  handled  the  lower  the 
unit  cost.  This  fact  has  brought  it  about 
that  in  every  large  city  there  are  now  but 
few  milk  dealers.  However,  the  econo- 
mic advantages  in  thus  reducing  the  unit 
cost  has  not  been  sufficient  in  any  one 
city  as  yet  to  bring  about  a  monopoly. 
Trading  territory  has  been  followed  in 
practically  all  cities,  but  zoning  or  mono- 
poly has  been  tried  in  few. 

It   is   certainly   uneconomical   for   half 
a  doBen  route  drivers  to  go  through  the 
same  street.     But  it  is  not  so  uneconomi- 
cal for  two  route  drivers  to  go  thru  the 
same    street.     When    there    are    two    or 
three  reliable  dealers  on  each  street  the 
customer  is   better  satisfied   because  she 
has  an  alternative  and  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion are  about  as  low  as  they  would  be 
if  there  was  but  one  dealer.     It  helps  the 
milk  dealer  to  get  service  from  his  route 
salesman  when  the  route  salesman  knows 
that  a  competitor  may  get  his  trade  and 
thus  his  wage.     There  is  thus  a  happy 
dividing   line   where    there    is    neither   a 
monopoly    nor    unnecessary    duplication 
and   where  competition  is  in  quality  of 
milk,  low   spread,  and  prompt   service. 

n.  The  general  principle  should  be  to 
encourage  increased  volume  of  a  good 
quality  of  milk  to  the  dealer  by  price 
plans  to  producers  that  keep  the  economic 
motive  always  to  the  fore. 

The  economic  motive  can  be  used  to 
get  a  proper  and  adequate  milk  supply 
in  the  country.  The  Philadelphia.  Pitts- 
burgh and  Baltimore  milk  plans  have  cer- 
tainly stabilized  production.  The  un- 
stabilized  supply  brings  heavy  costs  to 
the  milk  dealer  which  in  time  must  be 
borne  by  either  the  farmer  or  the  con- 
sumer. Stabilized  price  plans  bring  cer- 
tainty of  supply  to  the  dealer  and  cer- 
tainty of  market  to  the  farmer.  Cer- 
tainty   of    supply    to    the   dealer    means 


added  good  will  for  his  milk  and  cer- 
tainty of  market  to  the  farmer  brings  a 
willingness  to  produce  a  better  quality 
of  milk.  In  no  other  industry  anywhere 
does  there  exist  the  recognition  on  the 
part  of  producers  of  bringing  up  the 
quality  of  their  product  to  maintain  and 

..».».. .^t-kon    fh*    marlrpt    Rllph    AR    exIstS    In 

the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh districts  today.  Time  forbids  my 
discussing  numerous  economic  factors  in 
stabilized  price  plans.  The  discussion  of 
economic  factors  in  milk  production  has 
been  assigned  to  another. 

J2.  To  get  the  volume  and  quality 
necessary  for  economical  distribution 
good  will  in  the  country  is  all  important 
and  this  is  secured  best  thru  Ugh  grade 
co-operative  sales  organiMtions  among 
milk  producers. 

For   a  half  a   century  we  have,  been 
discussing  the  old,  old  question— what  is 
the  matter  with  the  farmer?    The  mat- 
ter with  the  farmer  is  that  he  does  not 
have  the  same  economic  advantages  In 
certain  respects  that  other  business  men 
have.    The  farmer  in  the  main  must  pro- 
duce  and   plan    for  a   year   ahead.       If 
wheat    prices    fall    In    May    he    cannot 
plough  up  his  wheat.     All  he  can  do  is  to 
guess  as  to  what  wheat  prices  will  be  a 
year  hence  and  plan  his  crops  according- 
ly.   The  farmer  has  to  plan  a  year  in 
advance  and  has  practically  no  way  of 
changing  his  production  within  that  year. 
It  is  up  to  him  to  run  the  risk  of  prices 
and   then  produce  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  himself  in  order  that  quantity 
multiplied   by  price   may   give   him   the 
best  return  regardless  of  what  the  price 
may  turn  out  to  be.    It  is  not  so  with 
other  businesses  as  a  rule.     Most  busi- 
nesses need  to  plan  ahead  for  but  three 
or  six  months.     A   manufacturing  plant 
can  close  down  entirely  If  need  be.    This 
the  farmer  can  never  do.     A   manufac- 
turing plant  can  reduce  its  output  20% 
to   S0%    when   prices   go   down.       This 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  farmer. 

To  get  on  the  same  plane  with  other 
businesses,    therefore,    the    farmer    must 
have  the  same  opportunity  for  changing 
prices   In   advance   and   by   keeping   his 
market   knowledge  in   hand    so  that   he 
can  reasonably  judge  market  prices  over 
a  year  in  advance  and  shape  his  produc- 
tion  accordingly.       This  is   exactly   the 
service  that  is  performed  by  milk  selling 
organizations  among  farmers.    The  milk 
producers  organizations  in  the  three  big 
centers  in  which  I  have  been  in  intimate 
touch,  (Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia), have  actually  changed  produc- 
tion  conditions.       Not   only   have   they 
stabilized    production    of    milk    on    the 
farm  but  they  have  themselves  joined  In 
publicity   and  educational   campaigns   to 
enlarge   their   market.       A    whole   milk 
market  is  the  best  market  milk  produ- 
cers can  have.    So  long  as  It  Is  the  best 
market  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
to  expand  It  and  these  farmers  are  ex- 
panding it  by  a  better  quality  of  milk 
and  by  joining  in  educational  and  publi- 
city methods. 

A  co-operative  sales  organisation  is, 
therefore,  the  salvation  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers, not  because  It  Is  co-operative 
merely,  but  because  of  the  skill  and  the 
knowledge  that  comes  to  those  few  who 
sell  milk  for  the  farmers.  The  net  re- 
sult after  all  of  co-operative  milk  selling 
organizations  Is  just  this  knowledge  and 
skill  that  comes  to  those  handling  these 


large  market  problems.  Co-operative 
sales  organizations  have  succeeded  only 
in  tliose  territories  where  those  officers 
who  did  the  selling  determined  sales 
policies,  and  stayed  on  the  job  until  they 
knew  their  job. 

The  co-operative  selling  movement 
offers  the  one  best  solution  to  the  far- 
mers problem,  therefore.  It  is  the  one 
best  means  of  self  help  thru  better  mar- 
ket knowledge  and  thru  better  know- 
ledge of  the  market  to  better  plans  for 
])roduction  on  the  farm. 

What  has  been  done  in  these  three 
territories  for  milk  can  be  done  for  any 

When  nationalized,  co-operative  selling 
becomes  a  great  source  of  self  protection 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Wlien  bad  economics  are  used  in  price 
plans    and    when    bad    marketing    judg- 
ment is  used,  co-operative  sales  organiza- 
tions go  to  pieces  just  as  other  businesses 
^o  to  pieces  under  such  conditions.     Just 
because  I  believe  that  co-operative  selling 
organizations  offer  the  one  best  solution 
to   the   agricultural   situation   of  this   or 
any  other  country  I  believe  that  the  far- 
mers should  limit  themselves  to  collective 
celling  and  should  not  go  in  for  collective 
ownership  and  operation  of  receiving  sta- 
tion plants  or  of  distributing  plants   in 
cities  so  long  as  reasonable  co-operation 
can  be  secured  from  existing  owners  of 
these  plants.     Every    market   advantage, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  be  secured  by  the 
farmer  by  wise  co-operation  with  exist- 
ing distributing  agencies. 

The    interests    of    the    industry    as    a 
whole  are  greater  than  the  interests   of 
cither  the  farmer,   the  consumer,  or   the 
dealer,  and  when  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is    put    above    any    one    of    these    three 
groups — all  three  profit.     Milk  producers 
«>rganizations  that  have  kept  themselves 
to   sales   and   markets   have  profited   the 
farmer.     By    learning   their   market    and 
learning    how   to   use   the  powerful   eco- 
nomic forces  in  that  market  they  get  a 
better  net  return  in  the  long  run  for  the 
farmer.     Such    sales   organizations   profit 
the  dealers   because  they  can  and  should 
bring  good  will   and  satisfaction   in   tlie 
country.     Moreover  they   bring  home  to 
the  milk  producers  the  real  value  to  them 
of  a  high  quality  of  milk  on  their  part. 
They  profit  consumers  because  they  sta- 
bilize production   with  a  reasonably  fair 
price   to   the   farmers   and   a   low   spread 
on  the  milk  f.  o.  b.  city  to  the  consumer, 
and  because  they   keep  ever  present  the 
economic  motive  for  a  better  quality  of 
milk. 

But  the  price  is  not  necessarily  the 
result  of  iron  laws  that  bind  the  hands 
of  endeavor  and  stifle  the  voice  of  social 
need.  Prices  are  man-made.  They  may 
iiave  in  them  the  sentiment  of  good  will, 
the  desire  to  do  well,  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tions to  others,  the  ethical  and  living 
standards  of  those  who  buy  and  sell. 
Being  man-made,  prices  are  subject  to 
himian  control  and  are  in  large  part  what 
all  desire  them  to  be,  if  we  have  but  the 
vision,  the  skill,  the  persistency  of  en- 
deavor and  the  good  will  that  brings  the 
co-operation  essential  to  sound  price  ad- 
justments. This  result  we  get  by  work- 
ing with,  not  against,  economic  forces. 


Fork  pricks  in  tlie  skin  of  apples  for 
baking,  or  a  ring  cut  round  the  center 
will  prevent  their  bursting. 


Aunt  Ada's  axioms:  The  happiest 
family  is  not  the  one  without  troubles, 
but  the  one  which  has  learned  to  con- 
quer them. 


It  takes 


ana 
to  make  a 
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Producing  a  dairy  ration  of  unvarying 
high  quality  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
mixing  together  a  lot  of  feeding  stuffe- 

Any  dairyman  can  buy  the  ingredients  of 
Larro  in  the  open  market.  He  may  even 
mix  them  in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
Larro.  But  the  finished  product  would 
not  be  Liarro. 

To  insure  uniformly  high  quality,  every 
carload  of  ingredients  received  at  the  Larro 
mill  is  analyzed  and  tested  by  trained 
chemists.  If  it  doesn't  measure  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  it  is  not  used  in  Larro. 

These  tests,  made  in  our  own  laboratory, 
show  that  no  two  lots  of  the  same  ingred- 
ient are  ever  alike,  even  though  they  may 
look  alike.  In  the  table  below  is  the  story 
told  by  the  analysis  reports  of  different 
lots  of  each  of  the  six  Larro  ingredients. 

If  we  were  to  use  these  ingredients  just 
as  they  come  from  the  cars,  every  mixing 
of  Larro  would  be  different.  One  lot  would 
be  rich  in  protein  and  fat.  Another  would 
lack  these  essential  food  elements  and  con- 
tain an  over-supply  of  fibre  and  moisture. 


At  the  Larro  mill  we  overcome  these  varia- 
tions by  a  series  of  exclusive  blending  oper- 
ations, whereby  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
the  same  ingredient  are  thoroughly  mixed 
and  brought  to  a  fixed  standard  of 
quality  before  being  used  in  the  finished 
product. 

Automatic  machines,  accurate  to  the  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce,  weigh  these  standardized 
ingredients  into  the  mixture.  And  of 
course  Larro  passes  over  a  powerful 
electric  magnet  which  removes  all  danger- 
ous metallic  substances. 

Only  because  we  have  such  manufactur- 
ing facilities  and  such  high  manufacturing 
standards  can  we  assure  you  that  every 
sack  of  Larro  is  identical  with  every  other 
sack,  regardless  of  when  or  where  you 
buy  it. 

The  name  Larro  on  a  sack  of  dairy  feed 
is  our  pledge  that  it  contains  a  ration  of 
unchanging  high  quality— one  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  milk  in  profit- 
able quantities,  week  after  week,  year  in 
and  year  out. 


Table  Showing  Variation  in  Composition  of  Feed  Stuffs 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 
Middlings 
Bran 

Gluten  Feed 
Cottonseed  Meal 


Protein  Content 

8%  to  10% 
13%  to  18% 
12%  to  16^% 
21%  to  30% 
41%  to  50% 


O.  P.  Linseed  Oil  Meal31%to40% 


Fat  Content 

H%  to  1% 
3%  to  6% 
3%  to  5% 
1%  to  3H% 
4%  to  9% 
5%  to  10% 


.    Fibre  Content 

17%  to  21% 
7j^%to93^% 
8%  to  12% 
5%  to  9% 
6%  to  93^% 
7%  to  9% 


Moisture  Content 

5%  to  18% 
9%  to  14% 
10%  to  15% 
8%  to  15% 
7%,  to  10% 
7%  to  10% 


Ask  the  neareat  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
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DE  LAVAL  first  gave  the  world  the  centri- 
fugal cream  separator — which  is  now  more 
widely  used  than  any  other  and  has  done  much 
to  make  the  dairy  industry  the  largest  and  most 
profitahle  hranch  of  agriculture. 

Now  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  also  perform- 
ing a  great  service  for  dairymen.  It  removes 
the  drudgery  of  hand  milk- 
ing, saves  time  and  lahor, 
does  hetter  milking,  and  is  a 
great  success  in  every  way. 


De  Laval  Milker  Outfits 
$175.00  and  up 

Slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Western  Canada 


Whether  you  have  5  or  .500  cows  or  more 
to  milk,  there  is  a  De  Laval  Outfit  exactly 
suited  for  your  needs  and  purse.  More  than 
2.5,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use  prove  that  they 
soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving  time  and  labor 
and  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk.     A  De  Laval  ^Milker  will  please  both  you 

and  your  cows,  and  your 
only  regret  will  be  that  you 
didn't  get  one  sooner.  Sold 
on  easy  terms. 


mm 


THE    DE    LAVAL   SEPARATOR    COMPANY 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 
600  Jackson  Blvd 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 
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DAIRY  RALLY  IN 

BEDFORD  COIMY,  PA. 

Speeches  and  Contests  Arouse  Great  Interest 


A  large  Dairy  Rally  was  held  at 
Everett  Grove,  Everett,  Pa.,  on  Thurs- 
day,   September    3rd.        Approximately 

fifteen  hundred  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies   attended.        This    Rally    was    held 

under   the   direction   of   the 

Bedford     County     Agricult- 
ural  Extension   Service,  the 

Supplee  -Wills  -  Jones     Milk 

Co.,    The    Interstate    Milk 

Producers'   Association,  and 

the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 

Dairy   Council. 
The     first     event    of    the 

day     was    a    cow     judging 

demonstration  by   Professor 

E.    B.    Fitts,    of   the    Dai  y 

Extension     Department     of 

Pennsylvania   State   College. 

Taking    for    his    subject    a 

pure  bred  Jersey  cow.  Pro- 
fessor   Fitts    illustrated    the 

points   to   l)e    looked   for   in 

selecting  a  good  dairy  cow. 

"She   should   have   a   strong 

constitution  —  as     indicated 

by    a    deep,    broad    chest — , 

nnd    a    large    cai;acity    for 
feed,    as    indicated    by    well 
sprung    ribs,    a   deep   barrel 
and   great   length    of   body. 
The  mammary  development 
is    of    extreme    imi;ortance. 
She    should     have     a     larjce 
square    udder,    carried    well 
forward   and    attached    well 
up    in    back.       The   bottom 
should  be  level  and  not  cut 
up    between     the    quarters. 
'I'he  teats  should  l>e  of  go  d 
size  and  well  placed.     A  re- 
fined head,  large  nostrils  and 
a    strong   mouth    are   points 
that    should    be   1  >oked    for, 
and    she    should    have    that 
quality     known     as     'dairy 
temperament,'     which      im- 
presses   one    with    the    fact 
that  the  food  she  consumes 
is   converted   into   milk   and 
is  not  stored  up  in  the  form 
of  excess  flesh  on  her  body." 

Following   the   cow  judg-  . 

ing  demonstration,  a  judg- 
ing contest  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Fitts.  There  were  three  groups  of  cows: 
Holsteins,  furnished  from  the  herd  of 
Jerry  Barley,  Bakers  Summit,  Pa.; 
Guernseys,  from  the  herd  of  S.  H. 
Markey,  Loysburg,  Pa.,  and  Jerseys 
from  the  herds  of  Allen  Eshelman  and 
Fred  Coxe,  both  of  Everett,  Pa.;  to- 
gether with  a  Jersey  bull,  the  property 
of   the    Pure   Bred   Bull    Association   of 

Everett,   Pa. 

The  participants  in  the  judging  con 
test  were  divided  into  two  classes  ac- 
cording to  age,  the  Senior  and  the  Junior 
farmers.  Of  the  Senior  farmers,  John 
S.  Hershberger  won  first  place  in  the 
judging  of  all  classes,  Geo.  D.  Walters 


won   second   place,   and    H.   S.    Shaffer, 
third  place. 

J.  R.  Swartzwelder  won  first  place 
in  the  Holstein  class;  John  S.  Hersh- 
berger, second  place;  and  Anna  Freight, 


SCRUB  BULL  TRIAL 

AT  NASSAU,  DEL 

Largest  Gathering  of  Farmers  Held  in  that  State 


The  dairy  meeting,  held  at  Nassau, 
Delaware,  proved  to  be  the  largest  meet- 
ing of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Delaware. 
The  crowd  began  to  assemble  at  the  new 
milk  station  by  noon  and  there  were  5(i 
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BEDFORD  COUNTY   DAIRY 
Top— JertT  Barley's  Herd  of  HoUteins 


RALLY— BEDFORD,  PENNA. 

Bottom— Watching  the  "Health  Grctis" 


ghn's  farm  and  at  this  place  Prof.  Geo. 
L.  Schuster,  Agronomist  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  gave  to  the  farmers  the 
five  years'  result  of  experiment  work 
with  fertilizer  on  soy  i>eans  at 
the  Flxperiment  Station. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Walls'  dairy 
near  Harbe.son  was  in- 
.spected.  Mr.  Walls  is  a 
director  in  the  Nassau  Miik 
Producers'  Association  Bull 
Clul)  and  has  one  of  the 
Association's    bulls. 

Mr.      Harry      C.      Joseph, 

Raymond  ('ari>enter  and  W. 

E.  'riu)ini;s  !n's  Dairies  were 

iiisjiected      wlio      also      are 

directors    in    the    hull    club. 

Mr.   Iloliingswortli   stated 

that    he    was    pleased    with 

the  hulls  that   the  club   had 

secured     and     thought      the 

hull      on      Mr.      C'arj)enter'8 

place     would     easily     bring 

$1()()0  now   at  any  consien- 

nient      sale      of      Guernsey 

cattle.     This    l)ull    cost    the 

club  $:«)0. 

rjxm  returning  to  Nassau 
the  fun  began  when  D.  T. 
Mustard  called  the  Court 
of  Bovine  Justice  to  order, 
and  the  scrub  bull  trial 
followed  with  the  follow- 
injr  officials: 

Judges— C.  A.   McCue,  H. 
D.   Allebach,  C.   I.  Cohee. 

D.   T.    Mustard— Crier   of 
Court. 

Thomas  R.  Ingram— Clerk 
of  Court. 

W.  Ferris   Wilson— Slie  i  ff . 
Oscar     Warrington     Dep- 
uty  Sheriff. 

Chas.      Warringtcm- Dep- 
uty Sheriff. 

Ernest  Megee — State  At- 
torney. 

Ed.  Vaughn — Defending 
Attorney. 

The  clerk  of  the  court 
drew  a  jury  composed  of 
12  dairymen  who  were  duly 
sworn    in.     It    was    quite   a 


^^^ 


third.  In  the  Jersey  Class,  Merton 
Shingledecler  won  first  place;  John  S. 
Hershberger,  second  and  Geo.  D.  Wal- 
ters, third.  In  the  Guernsey  class,  H.  A. 
Shaffer  won  first  place;  John  C.  Koontz, 
second  and  B.  F.  Bussard,  third. 

Among  the  Juniors,  Ned  Ritchey  won 
first  place  in  all  classes.  Samuel  J. 
Diehl  won  second  place  and  Allen  Sny- 
der, third.  In  the  Holstein  class,  Allen 
Snyder  won  first  place  and  Daniel 
Grimes,  second.  In  the  Jersey  class, 
Allen  Snyder  won  first  place  and  Ned 
Ritchey,  second.  In  the  Guernsey  class, 
Samuel  J  Diehl  won  first  place  and 
Clyde  F.  Bussard,  second. 

In  awarding  the  priees  for  the  judging 

(Continued  on  page   11) 


automobiles  with  approximately  200 
people  to  join  County  Agent  M.  C.  Vau- 
ghn in  the  dairy  inspection  tour  of  some 
of  the  dairies  near  Nassau.  Quite  a 
number  of  prominent  dairymen  from 
Pennsylvania  were  in  the  party  includ- 
ing Hon.  John  H.  McKee,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  Mr.  M.  M.  Holl- 
ings worth.  Secretary  Eastern  Guernsey 
Breeder's  Club;  Harry  Whitney  of  Ken- 
nett  Square;  Mr,  H.  D.  Allebach,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producer's 
Association;  Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee,  Director 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil and  breeders  of  prominence. 

A    soy    bean    fertilization    experiment 
was   Inspected   on   County    Agent    Vau- 


task  to  get  the  prisoner  in  the  box  for 
it  was  necessary  for  Sheriff  Wilson  to 
deputize  six  assistants  who  finally  by 
main  strength  put  him  in  a  stanchion 
previously  built  for  the  purpose. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  charges. 

Criminal  complaint— In  the  Court  of 
Bovine  Justice. 

State  of  Delaware  vs.  A  Scrub  Bull. 

Plaintiff's  claim  for  action  alleges: 

1.  That  complainants  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
by  occupation,  farmers. 

2.  That  the  defendant  is  one  of  a 
gang  of  robbers  which  operates  in  the 
County  of  Sussex  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  worthless  career  has  been  an  un- 

(Continued  on  page   13) 
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DAIRYING  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS 

By  Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretpry  of  Agricultural,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


In  I?(ilf:rcl  and  other  counties  tliru 
the  central  section  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
has  been  a  notiil)le  change  in  marketing 
niethiuls  during  the  past  decade.  For 
many  years,  farmers  had  largely  made  it 
a  practice  to  manufacture  farm  butter. 
This  was  shipped  out  by  hucksters  and 
store  ki-epcrs,  liic  iinciv»icio  {^wiii^  iiV/Iii 
farm  ti>  farm,  paying  for  the  butter  as 
they  went  and  shipping  it  to  outside 
markets.  The  economic  disadvantage 
of  this  method  is  obvious.  There  is 
bound  io  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
product,  farmers  have  no  ()i)i>ortunity  to 
know  market  conditions  and  demands, 
and  lastly,  the  export  of  manufacturing 
In  small  quantities  is  much  greater  than 
d'hen  done  in  a  larger  way. 

Today,  you  h.ave  in  this  county,  the 
Philadelphia  shipping  station  and  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association. 
This  has  «)p.ened  up  a  new  road  to  mar- 
ket, brought  more  efficiency  to  the  mar- 
keting nu-tliods,  and  resulted  in  much 
<lairy  improvt-ment  whicli  would  nut 
have  »)therwise  occurred.  In  other 
words,  the  change  from  a  butter  to  a 
fluid  milk  maiket,  is  bringing,  not  only 
greater  (inaneial  returns,  but  an  im- 
proved type  of  dairying. 

Over  a  half  century  ago  farm  leaders 
were  discussing  the  (piestion — what  is 
the  matter  with  the  farmer?  Tod.iy, 
after  a  most  remarkable  period  of  de- 
velopment in  all  lines  of  business  and 
especially  in  farming  business,  we  are 
able  to  give  a  better  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

After    more   than    forty    years   of  ex- 
perience in  farming,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion     that     at     least     one     of    the 
troubles    of   the   farmer   is   that   he  has 
not   had  the  same  economic  advantagis 
in    certain    respects    as    have   people    in 
other  lines  of   business.     The  successful 
farmer    today    must    plan    his    busimss 
operations  a   year  ahead.     Unlike  many 
other    industries    he    cannot    change    his 
plans    during    the    middle    of   the    year. 
Wheat   or  corn   prices   niay    rise   or  fall 
during  the  middle  of  the  season  but  the 
farmer  cannot   plant   more   or  plow   up 
either  of  these  crops  at  that  time.     What 
he  must  do,  therefore,  is  to  always  pro- 
duce as  efficiently  as  possible  and  follow 
a    diversified    farming   i)rogram    and    in 
this  way  spread  possible  risks  as  much 
as  possible.     This  is  somewhat  diflferent 
from  other  businesses  which  often  need 
to   plan    only    for    three    to   six    months 
ahead    and,    in   case   there    is   a   decided 
fall   in    price,    the    manufacturing    plant 
can  be  closed  down  or  else  the  output 
reduced  considerably  because  of  the  price 
situation.     Obviously    the    farmer    can- 
not do  this. 

I    am    firmly   convinced    that    the   co- 
operative buying  and   selling  movement 
offers   the   farmer  the   best  opportunity 
he  has  ever  had  to  place  himself  on  the 
same  plane  with  other  types  of  business. 
Hy  this  1  do  not  mean  farm  monopoly. 
What   I   do   mean,  however,  is   that  co- 
operative organizations  give  farmers  the 
same  chance  that  is  given  other  indus- 
tries to  tmderstand  the  market  for  their 
products  and  to  produce  crops,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  that  will  best 
fit  this  market. 

The  seed  of  co-operation  was  sown 
about  60  years  ago  when  thruout  the 
east  and  middle  west,  farnjers  first  saw 
the  need  of  organization  to  fight  their 
business  battles  successfully.  Many 
years  ago,  when  1  first  realized  that  labor 


and  industry  were  getting  better  anJ 
better  organized,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  meet  them  was 
thru  organization.  As  a  result  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers  and  helped  to  organize 
the  dairymen  in  my  section  of  Pennsyl- 


While  closely  connected  with  the  co- 
operative movement  for  many  years  and 
experiencing  all  its  trials  and  difficulties, 
I  have  never  once  lost  confidence  in  far- 
mers co-operating  and  doing  business  to- 
gether. Permit  me  to  refer  briefly  to 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  Phila- 
delphia. Our  milk  producers'  organiza- 
tion, in  addition  to  increasing  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  farmers  with  dislri 
butors,  has  actually  changed  production 
conditions.  Not  only  has  it  stabilized 
the  production  and  improved  the  quality 
of  milk  on  the  farm  but  it  has  success- 
fully undertaken  publicity  and  e;luca- 
tional  campaigns  to  enlarge  the  market 
lor  dairy  products. 

Certainly  the  biggest  things  tluit  the 
Association  has  done  have  been  the  stan- 
dardization of  the  price  for  equal  gratles, 
the  seasonal  standardization  of  supply, 
co-operation  in  the  eliminalioii  of  waste 
in  distribution,  check  testing  and  weigh- 
ing, adjustment  and  stabilization  of 
price  over  an  area  comi)rising  a  variety 
of  local  and  general  market  situations. 
Tlie  work  of  the  Dairy  Council,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Association,  has  in- 
creased the  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  educating 
the  next  generation  of  ciiildrcn  to  be 
milk  drinkers  thru  the  stimulation  of 
proper  health  education  and  the  aiding 
and  e.stablishing  of  milk  drinking  in 
the  schools. 

The     co-operative    sales    organization 
such    as    we   developed    in    Philadelphia, 
has  been  the  salvation  of  our  milk  pro- 
ducers,   not    because    it    is    co-operative 
merely    but    because    of    the    skill    and 
knowledge  that  comes  to  those  who  sell 
the   milk  for  the  farmers.     Our  experi- 
ence indicates  clearly  that  the  co-opera- 
tive   selling    movement    offers    the    best 
solution    of    the    farmers'    problems    in 
production  as  well   as   marketing.     It  is 
the   one    best    means    of   self   help    thru 
better  market  knowledge  and  thru  better 
production  for  that   market.     What   has 
been   done   in    the   Philadelphia   district 
for  the   milk  producers,   the  benefits   of 
which  extend  even  into  Bedford  County, 
can  be  done  for  dairying  as  well  as  other 
types  of  farming  in  other  territories. 

Fifty  or  more  years  ago  farmers  were 
still  in  what  might  be  called  a  self  suffi- 
cing stage  and  they  were  not  concerned 
with    foreign     markets    or    even    about 
markets  in  other  states.    They  produced 
crops   largely   for  their  own   use  or  for 
their  own  locality.     Only  now  and  then, 
livestock    was    driven    several    hundred 
miles  to  a  livestock  market  and  wheat 
shipped  or  transported  by  a  wagon  to  a 
distant    terminal.     At    that    time    there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  vocational  school 
in  which  agriculture  was  taught.    Coun- 
ty agents  were  not  thought  of.     Activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  farmers  in  legislative 
matters    at    Harrisburg   or    Washington 
were  only  dreamed  of.     It  is   true  that 
there  were  churches,  schools  and  a  few 
Granges    but    such    subjects    as    orderly 
marketing,    production    of    quality    pro- 
ducts, production  to  meet  a  certain  mar- 
ket demand  and  exporting  surplus  wheat 
were   seldom    discussed.    This   situation 


was  not  to  continue  forever,  and  the 
ilairymen  were  among  the  first  to  see 
the  change  which  was  sure  to  come. 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  that 
co-operative  marketing  organizations 
must  be  organized  along  commodity 
lines,  that  is,  have  a  definite,  one-line 
interest  in  order  to  be  most  successful. 
However,  there  will  always  be  need  for 
an  agency  to  speak  for  all  these  organi- 
zations. In  this  connection,  I  want  to 
speak  of  our  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
of    Agricultural    Associations. 

The  State  Council  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  meeting  in  February  1923,  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  the  Agricultural 
Associations  of  the  State.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  Pennsylvania  far- 
mers needed  some  one  centralized  agency 
to  act  as  a  spokesman  for  them  in  the 
State  Legislature,  National  Congress,  and 
in  other  places  where  important  policies 
are '  being   determined. 

The  value  of  the  State  Council  was 
shown  in  an  excellent  way  during  the 
last  State  Legislature.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Council  in  staging 
the  hearing  on  the  bovine  tuberculosis 
indemnity  -appropriation  before  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee,  it  is  not  likely 
the  bill  would  have  passed  allowing 
$3,000,000  for  the  work.  Of  this  vast 
sum.  Governor  Pinchot  found  sufficient 
available  funds  to  approve  $1,799,000 
from  the  General  Fund  and  $300,000 
from  the  Dog  Fund.  In  other  words  we 
have  over  $2,000,000  to  use  in  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnitie*'  during  the  two 
years  ending  May  31,  1927. 

As    a    result    of    this   record-breaking 
sum  for  indemnities,  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing work  is   going  forward   faster  than 
ever   before   and   the   interest   in    tuber- 
culosis eradication  is  the  greatest  in  the   . 
history  of  the  State.    The  Department 
has  increased  its  field  veterinarians,  who 
are   engaged    in    making    the   test,   to   a 
staff    of  twenty   experienced    men,    and 
during    July    and    August    testing    by' 
townships  was  going  forward  in  thirty-  ^^ 
three   townships   in   ten   counties.     .  On  , 
August   16,  practically  all  the  herds  in 
231  townships  had   been   tested  by  the 
modified  area  plan  and  268  other  town- 
ships were  awaiting  the  test,  one  of  these 
being  in   Bedford   County.    In   addition 
to  the  testing  by  areas,  individual  herd 
testing  is   also  being  done   thruout   the 
State. 

I  have  cited  the  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion work  as  one  example  of  how  an 
agency,  like  the  State  Council  of  Agri- 
cultural Associations,  which  centralizes 
the  power  of  many  farm  associations, 
can  function  to  help  every  farmer,  in 
fact  everybody  in  the  State. 

Another  example  of  the  value  of  the 
State  Council  is  found  in  the  passage  of 
an  emergency  fund  at  the  last  Legisla- 
ture. This  fund  is  set  aside  for  use 
only  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  a  serious 
plant  or  animal  pest  or  disease  such  as 
Foot  and  Mouth  disease,  which  could 
not  be  foreseen.  No  such  fund  as  this 
was  ever  available  in  the  State  before. 
The  value  of  having  it  is  clear  to  all 
of  you,  I  feel  sure. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  problem  of 
making  electricity  available  for  rural 
districts  has  come  to  the  front  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  again  the  State  Council, 
and  especially  the  Grange  have  been 
active  in  advancing  the  farmer's  side  of 
the  problem.  Several  bills  were  pre- 
sented at  the  last  Legislature  with  the 


intention  of  facilitating  co-operative 
effort  among  farmers  for  the  purpose  (»f 
obtaining  electricity.  These  failed  to 
pass.  With  this  situation  existing,  we 
made  a  careful  study  of  existing  laws  to 
see  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  mutual 
companies  for  securing  electricity,  the 
same  as  telephone  service. 

Our  study  revealed  nothing  in  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  that  would  make 
it  more  difficult  to  establish  a  mutual 
electric  light  and  power  line  association 
of  farmers  than  to  establish  a  rural 
telephone  line  by  mutual  effort.  It  also 
appears  that  where  a  chartered  company 
neglects  to  serve  its  rural  territory,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  body  of  farmers 
from  organizing  .'^nd  incorporating  a 
company  to  serve  themselves.  Several 
different  methods  of  organizing  are 
possible.  Our  Department  has  just 
placed  a  bulletin  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  which  will  describe  in  detail 
how  farmers  can  secure  electric  service 
thru  co-operative  action. 

Today,  we  are  entering  an  age  of 
electricity  and  unless  agriculture  can 
secure  a  plentiful  and  satisfactory  sup- 
ply of  this  power,  the  same  as  other 
industries,  it  will  be  greatly  handicapped. 
This  i^  especially  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farm  home. 

There  is  always  danger  of  losing  sight 
of  the   importance  of  the  home  side  of 
the   farming   business.       Too    often    we 
think  of  co-operative  effort  among  dairy- 
men only  in  terms  of  business,  of  secur- 
ing  more  money  for  our  efforts.     That 
is  really  only  half  of  its  purpose.     Un- 
less   co-operative    effort    brings    to    the 
farm  community   a  higher  standard  of 
living,  it  has  not  done  all  that  we  would 
like   it  to   do;    unless   thru   co-operating 
;   farmers   become   better  citizens,  l)eeome 
better    home    owners,    and    raise    their 
families  to  a  higher  plane  of  living,  the 
nation   is   not   profiting   fully   from   or- 
ganized agriculture. 
.      The  recent  action  of  Governor  Pinchot 
in   appointnig   a   farmer   on   the   Public 
Service    Commission     should     prove     a 
stimulus  for  improved  rural  electric  ser- 
vice. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  economic  problems  and 
advantages  of  the  farmer  as  compared 
with  other  business  men.    There  is  still 
another  difference  which  should  be  men- 
tioned.    In   farming,  the  home   and   the 
business  are  closely  connected.    In  prac- 
tically  all   other  lines   of   industry,   the 
home    is    something    separate    from    the 
business.     The  farm  is  a  factory  and  a 
home,    neither    of    which    can    continue 
without  the  other.     As  a  result  of  this 
condition,  co-operative  effort  has  a  some- 
what different  role  to  play  than  similar 
effort  in  other  industries.     In  co-opera- 
tive  farm    organizations   we    try    to   re- 
tain and  promote  home  ownership   and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  farming  busi- 
ness, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  ad- 
vantages   as    big   business.        No    other 
type  of  industry  concerns  itself  so  much 
with    home   ownership.       A    factory   is 
rented   or   purchased   and    the    business 
prospers   or   fails   without   much    direct 
relationship    to    home    ownership.        In 
agriculture,    however    the    factory    part 
of  the  business  cannot  fail  without  the 
home   likewise   suffering  and  the   home 
cannot  fail  without  the  business  suffer- 
ing. 


EFFECT  OF  AGE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ON  BUTTERFAT 

PRODUCTION  OF  OFFICIALLY  TESTED  DAIRY  COWS 


It    is    well-known    that    the    butterfat 
yield  of  a  heifer  is  not  so  large  as  that 
of  the  same  cow  at  mature  age.     Hence 
it  is  imj)osible  to  compare  records  made 
by   cows   of  different   ages    without  ad- 
justing   for   age    diffei-ences.    To   deter- 
niine   the    value   of   a   sire   for   breeding 
l)urposcs  it  is  necessary  to  compare  his 
(laughters    with    their   dams;    and   cows 
are   not   tested   at   the  same   age.     It   is 
customary,  therefore,  to  assume  a  certain 
ivnracrp    r;itp    of    inrreJiRo    for    every    six 
months  of  age,  and  on  this  basis  to  cal- 
culate the  mature  production  of  a  cow 
from  her  record  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairying  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.* 
been  making  careful  studies  to  ascertain 
the  actual  relationships  of  the  produc- 
tion records  of  cows  at  different  ages. 
A  large  number  of  official  records  were 
classified  according  to  age,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  increase  for  every  six 
months  is  much  larger  in  the  earlier  six 
months  periods  than  it  is  as  the  cows  ap- 


proach maturity.  Since  the  official  test- 
ing requirements  used  by  the  breed  ass  »- 
ciations  assume  equal  increnu'nts  for  all 
the  six  month  period.s,  it  appears  that 
heifers  are  considerably  favored  by  the 
existing  requirements,  while  cows  of 
more  than  three  years  are  expected  to 
increase  faster  than  they  actually   do. 

For  both  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  the 
existing  requirements  assume  maturity 
at  the  age  of  five  years;  but  the  studies 
made  indicate  that  Guernseys  are  likely 
to  mature  a  few  months  later,  and  Jer- 
seys not  until  the  age  of  six  years. 
There  is  no  increase  in  the  official  re- 
quirenients  after  the  age  of  five  years, 
but  in  fact  it  is  found  that  the  recirds 
do  improve,  which  gives  an  advantage 
to  the  older  cows,  thotigh  not  so  great 
an  advantage  as  is  given  to  heifers. 

In  the  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying,  it  was  found  that  cows  re- 
tested  are  able  to  make  higher  records 
than  those  that  have  never  been  tested 
before.       For    this    reason,    only    initial 


records  are   used  in  the  tabulation  that 
shows     the     effect    of    age.        'J'he    dif- 
ference    between     initial     and     re-entry 
records     represents    two    elements;     one 
is     the     increment     due     to     age,     and 
the  other  is  that  due  to  development  re- 
sulting from  special  care  given  to  young 
cows  undergoing  their  first  test.     There 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  official 
testing   develops    the   productive    ability 
of  dairy  cows,  and  that  the  fe<'ding  an;l 
care,  combined  with  the  prolonged  milk- 
ing period  during  which  the  cow  is  en- 
couraged   to    yield    her    utmost,    have    a 
positive    and    appreciable    effect    on    her 
production    during   subseqiunt    lactation 
periods.     It    appears    that    close    to    one- 
third   of  the  improvement    made   in   the 
re-entry  record  is  the  result  of  this  de- 
velopment factor. 

Another  fact  brought  oiit  by  these 
studies  is  that  pregnancy  during  test  re- 
duces butterfat  production,  and  the  tax 
of  pregnancy  seems  to  increase  with  ad- 
vancing  age.     While    the   young   animal 


carries  on  the  function  of  reproduction 
without  afTeeting  materially  her  produc- 
tive capacity,  the  older  cows  do  not  stand 
up  so  well  undiT  the  double  strain. 

A  further  interesting  fact  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  noticeable  improvement  in 
jirodnetion  records  nuide  since  the  begin- 
ning of   1920,   especially   in   the   last  «;ne 
th«)usand    records.     The    rise    is   gradual, 
and  seems  to  indicate  that  with  the  in- 
crease in  exjierience  gained  by   handling 
test   cows    tlu'    breeilers    have    developed 
better  methods  of  feeding,  conditicming, 
and   caring   for   animals   en   test.       The 
effect  of  years  of  selective  breeding  for 
high  production  is  also  a  force  operating 
to  raise  these  averages     Re-entry  records 
made  after  a  lapse  of  six  years  show  a 
larger  increase  due  to  development  than 
those  made  after  a  shorter  interval. 

These  studies  which  are  rejiortcd  in 
Department  Bulletin  13.52,  were  made 
with  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  and  nuiy  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 


BOOTLEGGERS  OF  TB  CATTLE  SENTENCED 

TO  A  HEAVY  FINE  AND 


When  an  authorized  veterinary  inspec- 
tor puts  a  "T"  brand  on  the  left  jaw  of 
a  dairy  cow,  it  means  that  the  cow  is 
"tuberculous"  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
slaughter  pen  to  prevent  further  spread 
of  the  disease  to  herds  and  humans. 
Not  long  ago  eleven  men  in  Cortland 
County,  New  York,  viciously  and  inten- 
tionally misinterpreted  the  "T"  brand 
to  mean  "tamiier"  or  "traffic"  and 
launched  thcm.selves  into  a  wholesale 
bootlegging  business  in  tuberculous  cat- 
tle. They  intercepted  the  condemned 
cows  on  their  way  to  slaughter,  substi- 
tuted cheaper  cows,  and  sold  the  better- 
looking  diseased  animals  to  unsuspecting 
or  conniving  dairy  farmers  at  profitable 
prices  after  making  an  attempt  at  eras- 
ing the  brands. 

"This  particular  scheme  of  bootleg- 
ging, fortunately,  has  existed  in  only  the 
one  county  in  the  United  States,"  said 
Dr.  J.  A.  Kiernan,  chief  of  the  tubercu- 
losis eradication  division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  "The 
intimation  of  such  illicit  traffic  and  tam- 
pering came  to  our  attention  less  than 


three  months  ago,  and,  thanks  to  the 
efficient  action  of  the  governor  and  the' 
New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
ind  Markets,  assisted  by.  Federal  offi- 
cials, the  practice  has  been  cleaned  up 
in  short  order." 

On  August  6,  six  of  the  eleven  cattle 
dealers  and  farmers  indicted  by  a  special 
grand  jury  in  the  county,  called  by  the 
governor,  were  .sentenced  to  varying, 
terms  of  from  one  to  six  months  in  the 
county  jail  and  to  pay  fines  ranging  from 
$100  to  $1500.  Four  escaped  jail  sen- 
tences but  were  fined  and  one  was  grant- 
ed a  suspended  sentence. 

The  finding  of  two  cows  in  the  spring 
branded  with  the  telltale  "T'  brand,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cortland,  led  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  toj 
Start  an  investigation  to  determine  why 
these  cows  had  not  been  slaughtered. 
Subsequently,  another  branded  animal 
was  found  on  another  farm  Milk  com- 
panies buying  the  products  of  the  dairy 
farmers  sent  investigators  to  the  di.striet 
and  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
did  likewise.     As  a  result  of  these  and 


other  investigations  conducted  by  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities,  sixty-five 
branded  animals  were  found  in  various 
herds  thruout  the  county.  They  were 
slaughtered  under  supervision  and  foimd 
tuberculous.  Inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
these  branded  cattle  soon  put  the  in- 
vestigators on  the  trail  to  a  slaughter- 
house which  had  been  designated  l)y  the 
State  as  a  place  to  send  c(m.lemned 
animals. 

It  was  only  thru  the  co-operation  and 
conspiracy  of  the  unscrupulous  owner 
of  this  plant  that  the  cattle  dealers  were 
able  to  trade  in  cheaper  send)  stock  for 
the  better-looking  "T"  branded  animals 
which  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments had  ordered  sent  in  and  for  which 
the  farmers  were  to  he  paid  indenmity. 
Tags  were  taken  off  the  condemned  ani- 
mals and  placed  in  the  ears  of  the  cheap- 
er substituted  animals  which  were  then 
passed  thru  for  slaughter.  The  "T" 
brand  proved  a  big  stumbling  block  to 
the  violaters,  however.  They  were  able 
to  cover  up  the  brand  with  axle  grease 
temporarily  and  so  dispose  of  the  con- 


IMPRISONMENT 

denmed  animal,  but  the  brand  could 
not  be  permanently  erased,  and  subse- 
quent discovery  of  crookedness  was  in- 
evitable. 

Buyers  of  these  condemned  cattle  who 
were  able  to  make  a  profitable  deal  and 
were  unscrupulous  in  regard  to  harbor- 
ing diseased  cattle  on  their  farms  were 
an  asset  to  the  illicit  dealers,  but  the 
victimized  btiyer  or  the  honest  purchaser, 
upon  discovering  tl;e  brand  as  it  emerged 
from  its  cover  of  grease,  complained  to 
the  authorities. 

'I'he    energy    with     which     the    State 
agencies    co-operated    with    the    Federal 
division   of  tuberculosis   eradication    and 
the    speedy    meting    out    of    penalty    to 
these  criminals  is  proof  that  the  State  of 
New  York  is  diterniined  to  continue  the 
"clean-up"     of    tuberculosis     aniong    its 
thousands  of  dairy  cattle,  sa'd  Dr.  Kier- 
nan.    The  people  of  this  State  have  lost 
untold  millions  of  dollars  because  of  thi* 
high  percentage  of  infection   anu>ng  the 
cattle   in   their  State  and   th<y   have  re- 
cently been  spending  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  freeing  hcrils  from  the  plague. 


KEYSTONES  OF  POULTRY  SUCCESS 


♦Address    delivered    at    the    T^a'^r ,  j?i']'y    ** 
Everett  Grove,  Pa.,   September   3,   1926. 


Poultry  success  is  founded  on  three 
big  essentials.  Regardless  of  the  parti- 
cular specialty  in  poultry  husbandry 
which  one  engages  in,  there  are  three 
big  factors  that  control  the  results.  The 
first  is  good  stock,  the  second,  proper 
housing,  and  the  third,  correct  feeding. 
The  three  are  of  «  lual  importance. 
They  are  each  dcpenden'  upon  the  other. 
Neglect  of  one  means  1  allure.  Poor 
stock  properly  housed  and  correctly  fed 
will  amount  to  little,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  good  stock  improperly  housed  and 
fed  becomes  equally  poor.  Adhere  to 
all  three  essentials,  use  common  sense 
and   system,   and   your   success   will  be 

assured. 

P(ndtry  raising  is  not  an  intricate 
business  nor  is  it  merely  a  proposition 
of  simply  buying  the  hens  and  collecting 
the  eggs.  It  is  not  a  business  for  loafers 
who  are  looking  for  easy  money. 
Keep  Good  Stock 

To    breed    healthy,    productive    fowls 
one  must  have  foundation  stock  of  the 


very  best  it  is  possible  to  secure;  Show 
stock  of  great  elegance  is  not  a  necessity, 
but  standard-bred  fowls  of  strength  and 
vigor  are  essential.  You  do  not  want 
to  start  with  any  other  than  pure  bred 
stock.  While  the  original  cost  may  be 
greater,  the  result  in  the  end  is  success 
with  the  one  and  almost  certain  failure 
with  the  other. 

It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  feed  pure- 
breds  than  it  does  the  mongrel  or  mixed 
type.  .In  the  case  of  the  mongrels  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  size,  shape  or  color 
of  the  eggs  and  they  will  never  bring  a 
premium  for  hatching  purposes,  as  do 
the  eggs  of  pure-breds.  The  .same  com- 
parison holds  good  in  regard  to  poultry 
meat— there  is  uniformity  in  the  pure- 
breds.  Standard-bred  fowls  bring  fancy 
prices  for  breednig  purposes  while  mon- 
grels never  increase  in  value  over  actual 
market  quotations  of  so  much  per  pound. 
The  Best  Breed 

Perhaps    the    most    frequent    question 
asked  of  the  poultryman  is  this:     "What 


is  the  best  variety  of  poultry  to  raise?" 
It   generally   depends   upon   the   chicken 
man  to  whom  you  address  your  question 
as   to    what    the    reply    will    be.       If   he 
raises    White    Plymouth    Rocks   himself, 
he   will    quite    naturally    be   inclined    to 
tell    you    that    Plymouth    Rocks    of    the 
white  variety  are  the  best  fowls  to  raise; 
if  you  happen  to  ask  the  question  of  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  fancier,  then  in 
all  probability  it  will  be  Barred  Rocks 
that    you    must    raise    to    succeed,    and 
should  you  ask  the  qiiestion  of  a  Rhode 
Island    Red   enthusiast,   why   then   there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  it— Reds  always 
were  and  always  will  be  the  best  breed. 
And  so  it  goes  all  along  the  line— White 
Wyandottes,  White,  Black  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons,  White   and    Brown    Ueghorns, 
Anconas,    White    and    Black    Minorcas, 
Golden   and   Silver   Campines   and   even 
Blue  Andalusians— ye.s,  the.se  and  all  the 
others     unmentioned     have     supporters 
somewhere  who  will  tell  you  that  your 
success  is  assured  if  you  select  the  one 


best  variety  and  each  will  name  a  differ- 
ent one. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing 
there  really  is  one  best  bre<  d  in  the 
sense  that  it  excels  all  others.  Were 
such  the  case  most  all  jwultrymen  would 
be  raising  that  (me  breed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  one  best  breed  is  the  one 
you  personally  like  the  best.  That  ac- 
counts for  the  variety  of  answers  you 
will  receive  to  the  question.  All  in  their 
own  opinion  have  answered  you  correct- 
ly and  according  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge    and    belief. 

Authorities  are  pretty  generally  agreed 
upon  this  one  fact  that  the  variety  of 
fowl  to  raise  is  the  one  you  fancy  the 
most.  Select  the  breed  you  like  the  best 
and  you  will  have  better  success  with 
it  than  you  will  with  some  other  breed 
which  you  do  not  like  so  well.  The 
trtith  of  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  big  successes  have  been  made 
by  people  who  followed  this  procedure  in 
their  selection  of  breed. 
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Tlio  nnmial  iiieotinp  of  the  Inter-Statr 
Milk  Producer's  .Vssociation,  in  con- 
junction with  wliich  will  be  held  the 
annual  nicetinp  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producer's  ?>(leration, 
offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
the  nienihers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Prodticer's  .Association  to  i)articipate  in 
one  of  the  greatest  gatherings  of  out- 
standing milk  producers  of  the  I'nited 
States. 

If  you  wish  to  he  fully   advised  as  to 
what    the    dairymen,    not    only    in    your 
own  territory  hut  al.so  those  in  the  great 
co-operative  districts  of  the  cotmtry,  arc 
doing— no     better    oportunity    could     he 
afforded    you,   than    the   participation   in 
these    meetings,    which    will    be   held    in 
IMiiladeliihia  on  November  23,  24  and  25. 
See    that    your   local    branches    of    the 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers    Assocatiun 
are    officially    represented    by    delegates, 
and    better    still,    plan    to    attend    these 
meetings    yotirself    and    learn    how    not 
only    your    own    organization    functions, 
but   what  the  methods  and  plans  of  the 
various    organizations    of    the    National 
Kederati<m,    of     which     the     Inter-Statc 
Milk   Prodiu-ers'   Association   is   a   mem- 
ber, may   be — 

See  the  eolunms  of  the  Review  for  de- 
tailed plans  and  arrangements  of  the 
various   meetings. 

The  1325  National  Dairy  wShow  is  to 
be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Satur- 
day, October  10  to  Friday,  October  16th. 

To  those  who  have  already  attended 
these  great  National  Shows,  no  introduc- 
tion is  necessary,  but  to  those  who  have 


not— well— they  have  missed  the  best 
that  have  ever  been  held.  A  show  that 
has  t(»  he  seen  to  be  ai)preciated. 

This  year  the  show  has  been  centrally 
located,  on  the  Fair  (Irounds  at  India- 
napolis, Indiana,  where  exceptional  faci- 
laties  have  been  pr(»vided  for  the  great- 
est demonstration  that  has  ever  been 
presented. 

The  trip  is  well  worth  the  time  and 
m.>n('y  expended.  The  great  Hairy 
Cattle  Kxliil):t,  Dairy  machinery  and 
ai)pliancc.s,  the  I'nited  States  CJovern- 
ment  Kducational  Kxhii)it,  the  Health 
Food  Show,  Hoys'  and  C.irls'  Calf  Club 
CI......C-     f'••>^t^^>    Jiirlnrino'    iind    manv    other 

feattires. 

If  you  want  to  .see  and  know  what's 
what  in  the  dairy  work,  jilan  to  attend 
this  great  Natiimal  Dairy  Exhibit. 

Special  rates  are  available  by  the  lead- 
ing railroads. 

With  the  closing  of  Sei^teudier  came 
the  end  of  the  "Daylight  Saving'  farce 
in   Philadeli)h'a. 

Troid)le  and  annoyance  due  to  the 
dual  schedule  of  "Daylight  Saving"  and 
Standard  Time,  for  this  year  will  be 
eliminated    until   next   spring. 

We  can  now  rest  assured  that  7  o'clock 
means  7  o'clock,  night  and  morning, 
thruout  the  Kastern  Standard  Time  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  in  many  other  sections. 
The  Philadelphia  Piddic  Ledger,  one 
of  the  early  advocates  of  Daylight  Sav- 
ing prints  the  following,  in  its  issue  of 
September  2fith. 

Daylight  Saving  Over  At  2  A.  M. 

Tomorrow 
Turn  your  time-pieces  back  one  lunir 
upon   retiring  tonight. 

Daylight  Saving  Time  is  over  at  2 
.\.  M.  tomorrow  morning  and  the  city 
reverts  to  Standard  Time. 

Railroads  and  transportation  lines 
which  did  not  change  time,  but  merely 
adjusted  schedides,  will  readjust  them  to 
e<mform.  Places  of  amusement  will 
oi)erate  on  the  same  schedule.  Business 
folk  will  go  to  work  and  quit  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  their  watches. 
By  the  sim  they  have  been  reporting  an 
hour  earlier   under  the  Daylight  Saving 

plan. 

Until  Si)ring  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
ask,  "What  d'yu  mean,  8  o'clock— Day- 
light Saving  or  Standard   time? 


and  advanced  steadily  throughout  the 
month,  closing  near  the  end  of  the 
nmnth  at  $0.62. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  in  Septem- 
ber was  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds  for 
four  per  cent,  milk  at  all  receiving  sta- 
tions. 


LADIES'  COMMITTEE 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association 
has  appointed  a  Ladies'  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee for  the  1926  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Robt. 
r.  nniiioii,  i»iia.  *  ic»i«iv  ^'a.  ■»  •. -•— -o, 
Mrs.  Asher  B.  Waddington,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Shangle,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Balders- 
ton and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Allebach. 

The  Ladies'  Headquarters  will  be  in 
rooms  adjoining  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Prdoucers'  Headquarters  at  the  Benja- 
min   F'ranklin    Hotel. 

Plans  are  being  prepared  to  serve 
luncheon  to  all  the  ladies  attending. 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting  with 
<lelegates  and  members  should  arrange 
to  participate  in  the  program  now  be- 
ing planned  by  the  Ladies'  Committee. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
There  has  been  a  general  good  demand 
f«)r  fluid   milk. 

The  closing  of  the  summer  holiday 
season  together  with  the  continued  warn) 
weather  has  increased  the  consumer  de- 
mand in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

Milk  c«mtinues  in  good  supply,  but  the 
percentage  of  suridus  in  dealers  hinds 
has  been  smaller. 

Platform  prices  in  th»-  Philadelphia 
market  have  been  well  maintained.  At 
sonie  of  the  smaller  city  markets  dealers 
have  been  paying  a  small  bonus  to  In- 
sure a  continued  supply  of  milk.  Wea- 
ther conditions  have  had  an  important 
bearing  on  this  situation. 

Co-operative  buyers  are  i>aying  the 
established  15  per  cent,  advance  in  basic 
(pumtities  at  basic  price  for  the  month 
of  Sei)tend>er. 

Beginning  with  October  and  cimtinu- 
inp  through  November  and  Decen»ber 
])roducers  will  establish  their  basic  quan- 
tity standard  for  1926.  During  these 
months  milk  shipped  will  be  paid  for 
by  eo-oi>erating  dealers  at  the  fidl  basic 

price. 

Feed  prices  ccmtinue  at  top  prices 
while  prices  for  corn  continue  to  sag. 

The  butter  market  has  been  steadily 
improvnig  throughout  the  month.  Solid 
packed  92  score  New  York  City  butter 
early  in  September  was  quoted  at  $0.4.5i 
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I . 

STEALING  FARM  PROPERTY 

IS  CX>STLY  LAW  VIOLATION 


Fall  is  the  most  tempting  time  of 
the  year  for  autoists  and  othef  rural 
travelers  to  climb  the  fence  into  farm 
orchards,  melon  patches,  and  gardens 
for  a  few  red  apples,  melons  or  juicy 
peaches. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  F.  P.  Will- 
its,  warns  all  who  are  thus  tempted  to 
remember  the  law  passed  last  Spring, 
Act  269,  which  makes  It  larceny  to 
steal  farm  property  and  subjects  the 
offender  to  a  fine,  not  to  exceed  $600 
and  possibly  imprisonment  by  separate 
or  solitary  confinement  at  labor  n  )t 
exceeding  three  years. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  23,  24 
and  25.  This  meeting  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Federation. 

The  meetings  of  the  two  organizations 
will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  meeting  on  Monday,  November 
23rd,  will  embrace  the  general  business 
session  of  the  Inter  State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association.  The  annual  election 
ol  directors,  reports  of  iiic  work  ui  the 
association  during  the  year,  and  the 
general  business  activities  of  the  associa- 
tions plans  and  problems  for  the  future 
conduct  of  association  affairs  will  be 
considered. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
November  28rd,  at  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel.  Banquet  tickets  will  be  at 
the  sum  of  $2.60.  Make  your  reserva- 
tions for  these  tickets  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. Send  reservations  direct  to  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Secretary. 

Hotel  Arrangements 
A  si>ecial  hotel  rate  has  been  .secured 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  which 
will  l>e  the  official  headquarters  of  the 
meeting  and  where  all  delegates  should 
arrange  for  rooms. 

A  special  rate  for  four  iiersons  oc- 
cupying connecting  rooms  with  bath  be- 
tween will  be  available  at  $2.60  i)er 
person  per  day.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible  the  association  should  have  your 
reservations  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Single  rooms  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  may  also  be  secured  at  rates  rang- 
ing from  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 

Local  association  delegates  to  the  In- 
ter-State Milk  Producers'  Association's 
annual  meeting  should  be  chosen  as 
soon  as  possible  and  should  be  provided 
with  proper  credentials  signed  by  the 
officers  fo  the  I^ocals. 

F^ch  I^cal  having  at  least  26  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  is  entitled  to  one 
official  delegate,  whose  transportation  to 
and  from  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
paid  by  the  association  and  if  such 
delegate  remain  for  the  second  days  ses- 
sions an  allowance  of  $2.60  will  be  made 
for  hotel  rates. 

Copies  of  proxy  blanks  are  printed 
in  this  issue  of  the  Review  for  such 
niemi)ers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting.  See  that  they  are  pr  )- 
periy  filled  out  and  either  give  them  to 
your  delegate  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tering your  vote  or  send  them  direct  to 
some  officer  of  the  association  who  may 
vote  them  as  you  may  direct. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Assrciation  ar- 
your  meetings.  Every  member  who  can 
do  so  .should  attend  and  exercise  his 
right  to  vote  and  to  participate  in  and 
learn  the  methods  and  plans  carried  out 
to  make  the  work  and  efficiency  of  the 
organisation  the  best  that  is  possible 
in  the  interest  of  the  membership  at 
large. 


NEV  JERSEY  FARM  LABOR 

Supply  and  Demand 
In   view    of   demands    for   harvesting, 
threshing,  etc.,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  Is  not  adequate. 
The  present  supply  of  farm  labor  Is  esti- 
mated at  89  per  cent,  of  a  normal  and 
the  present  demand  at  96  per  cent,  of  a 
normal,    making    the    present    potential 
supply  93.7  per  cent,  of  a  normal.    The 
August   1   potential   was  94.6  per  cent.; 
.Tidy  1,  94.3  per  cent,  and  98.9,  the  po- 
tential supply  on  September  1,  1924. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES  | 


FHILADBLPHIA  SEUJVO  PXtAH 

The  basic  and  lurplus  provigions  of  the  PhiUdelphi*  Selling  PUn  again  beawne  effeotire 
with  January,  1926.  The  baaic  quantity  is  repreBented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
,.f  milk  during  October,   November  and  December.    1924. 

In  September  the  percentage  of  basic  milk  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  will  be  115  per 
cent,   of    the   basic    quantity.      Second    Surplus    Milk    is    eliminated    during   July,    l.ugust   and 

September.  .        j     ,  ^v     v     •         a 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on  tne  basic  ana 

surplus  plan.     Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 

be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  pins 

20  per  cent.  .       ,  ,,      •  j 

During  July,  August  and  September  co-operating  dealers  will  pay  the  following  named 
percentages  of  basic  quantities  of  milk  shipped  at  basic  prices. 

July  basic — 110  per  cent  of  basic  quantity. 

August  basic — 110  per  cent  of  basic  quantity. 

September  basic — 115  per  cent  of  basic  quantity. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTERSTATE  MILK  PEODUCEES'   PEICES 

This  price  list  is  issueo  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  mako  tlie 
iidlowing  contributions   and  payments:  ,^-,,,  »   > 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46%  qu»rtB) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  ^         „,  .   v 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (lo^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter  State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V4  quarts)  of 
all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  o  qnilitj 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  d*ir» 

SEPTEMBEE  BASIC  PEICE 
Coimtry  Eecelvliig  Station 
GRADE  B  MAEKET  MILK 

Quotations    are    at   railroad   points, 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight  Bates 


8UBPLUS  PEICBS 

Monthly   Surplus  Prleei 

4%    milk  at    all    receiving   atations 

1924 

Average  par  month 

OlasB  I  Olaas  II 

2.58  2.10 

2.41  2.00 

2.25  1.87 

1.84  1.68 

1.82  1.61 

1,95  1.62 

1.91  

1.81  

1.7»  


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


ston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  committee 
on  arrangements,  have  prepared  an  ela- 
borate program  of  interest  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  thousands  of  leaders  in 
American  dairy  agriculture,  who  as- 
semble at  the  Exposition  each  year. 

Fare  and  one-half  of  the  current  one- 
way fare  is  announced  by  all  principal 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


1925 

Average  per   month 

OlasB  I  Class  II 

1.92  169 

1.91  1.69 

2.26  1.87 

2.12  1.76 

2.02  1.68 

2.01  1.67 

2.01  

is. 05  — — 

2.25  


National  Dairy  Shou' 

INDIANAPOLIS 
October  10-17, 19^5 


SEPTEMBEE   BUTTEB   PEICES 


92  Score,  Solid  Packed 


products. 

SEPTEMBEE  BASIC  PEICE 
F.  O.  B.  PhlUdelphU 

OEADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Test  Basic    Quantity  Price 

per  cent.  Per  100  lb.  per  qt. 

3  f2.94  6.8 

3.05  2.96  6.86 

8  1  2  98  6.4 

8  15  3.00  6.45 

8  2  3.02  6.5 

3  25  8.04  6.5 

8  8  8.06  6.55 

3.85  3.08  6.6 

3  4  3  10  6.65 

3!45  3.12  6.7 

3.5  3.14  6.75 
8  55  8.18  6.75 

3.6  3.18  6.8 

3  65  8.20  6.85 

8.7  822  6.9 
3.75  3.24  6.96 

8.8  3.26  7. 
385  8.28  7.06 

8.9  3.80  7.05 
3.95  8.32  7.1 
4.  8.84  7.15 
4.05  3.36  T.t 

4  1  8.88  7.25 
4  15  8.40  7.8 
4  2  8.42  7.8 
4!26  8.44  7.85 
4  8  8.46  7.4 
4.35  8.48  7.46 
4  4  8.50  7.6 
4  45  8.52  7.55 

4.5  8.54  7.6 
4  55  8.56  7.66 

4.6  8  58  7.7 
4.65  8.60  T.T 
4  7  8.62  7.76 
4  75  8.64  7.8 

4.8  8.66  7.86 
4  85  8.68  7.9 

4.9  8.70  7.96 
4.95  3.72  8. 

5.  8.74                           8. 
When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  7^4   cents  per  quart. 


SEPTEMBEE   SUEPLUS   PEICE 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Glass  I 
Tost  per  cent.        Per  100   lbs. 
.1.  •2.43 

:{.05  2.46 

^  1  2.47 

:!.15  2.49 

:i.2  2.51 

.■J.25  2.53 

3  3  2.55 

3.3.5  2.57 

;{  4  2.59 

;i.45  2.61 

:i.5  2.63 

3.55  2.65 

3.6  2.67 
3.65  2.69 

3.7  2.71 
3.75  2.78 

3.8  2.75 
3.8.")  2.77 

3.9  2.79 
3.95  2.81 
4.  2.83 
4.05  2.85 
4  1  2.87 
4.15  2.89 
4  2  2.91 
4.25  2.98 

4.3  2.96 
4.35  2.97 

4.4  2.99 
4.4.')  8.01 

4.5  8.08 
4.55  8.05 

4.6  8.07 
4.65  8.09 

4.7  8.11 
4.7.'>  8.18 

4.8  8.15 
4.85  8.17 

4.9  8.19 
4.95  8.21 
5.  8.23 


Inland 
to    loca' 


Miles 

1    to   10   incl. 

11   to  20      " 

21    to  80      " 

31    to   40      *• 

41    to   60      " 

51    to  60      " 

61   to   70      *' 

71   to   80      " 

81    to   90      " 

91   to   100    " 

101   to   110    •• 

111    to   120    " 

121   to   180    " 

131    to   140    '* 

141    to   150    •• 

151   to   160    '* 

161    to   170    " 

171    to   180    " 

181   to   190    " 

191   to  200    " 

201    to  210    " 

211    to  220    " 

221    to  230    " 

231   to  240    " 

241    to  250    " 

251    to  260    " 

261    to  270    " 

271    to   280    " 

281    to  290    " 

291    to   800    " 


100  lbs. 
2.68 
.283 
.303 
.813 
.383 
.843 
.864 
.874 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.484 
.450 
.460 
.476 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.585 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
..576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Pru;^ 

S>7,  milk 
2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.88 

'    2.37 

2.84 

2.88 

2.82 

2.31 

2.29 

2.28 

2.27 

2.26 

2.25 

2.28 

2.22 

2.21 

2.20 

2.20 

2.19 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.16 

2.14 

2.18 

2.13 

2.11 

2.11 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 


Philadelphia 
46 
46   1/2 

46  1/2 
47 

47 

47  1/2 
48 

48 

48 

47  1/2 
48 

48  1/2 
49 

49 
49 

50 

50    1/2 

50  1/2 
51 

51  1/2 
52 

52  1/2 
52    1/2 


New   York 

46   1/2 

4U 

46 

46   1/2 

46  1/2 
47 

47 
47 

47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47    1/2 

47  1/2 

48  1/2 
48 

48 
48 

48  1/2 
49 

49  1/2 

49  1/2 
50 

50  1/2 
51 

51  1/2 
51   1/2 


Chicago 

44 

43  3/4 
44 

44  1/2 
44    1/2 

44  1/2 
45 

45  1/4 

45 

45    1/4 

45  1/4 
46 

46  1/4 
46  1/2 
46    1/2 

46    1/2 

46  1/2 

47  1/2 

48  1/2 
50 

50 
51 
51 


SEPTEMBEE   SUEPLUS   PEICE 
At  All  Eeceivlng  Stations 


Per  qt. 

5.2 


5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

6.75 

5.8 

6.85 

6.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.6 

6.55 

6.6 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

6.9 

6.9 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

8.8 

3.85 

8.9 

8.05 


Class 
per 


ino  lb«. 
$1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 


07 

99 

01 

03 

,05 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.13 

.15 

.17 

2.19 

2.21 

2.23 


Test 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Class 
per 


I 

100  lbs. 

2.25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2.55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 


NAllONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

All  arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
Nationc!  Dairy  Exposition  in  the  history 
of    this    great    educational    institution's 
nineteen   years    of   history.     Among   the 
many  interesting  and  highly  educational 
exhibits   at   the    1925    Exposition,   which 
will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  October  10 
to  17,  will  be  1,500  of  the  world's  finest 
dairy  cattle,  the  largest  exhibit  of  dairy 
machinery  ever  as.sembled,  the  mammoth 
United    States    government   exhibit  that 
pictures   every    step    of   the    production, 
care,    manufacture    and    distribution    of 
dairy  products  from  the  farm  to  the  con- 
sumer, a  new  and  very  valuable  Health 
Food  Show  and  judging  and  demonstra- 
tion contests  by  champion  boys,  girls  and 
grown-ups    from    all     over    the    United 
States  and  Canada. 


OCTOBEB  PEICES 

F.  O.  B.  PhlladelphU 

Oonntry  Statlona 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
above   for   September  apply   in   October,   sun 
iect  however  to   change  whenever  warraniea 
by  market  condition!. 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    OEADE    B 

OB  BIAEKET  MILK 

FOB.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 

in    the    50    mile    lone   at    9%    butterfat 

Receiving 
station  50  mile 
one   per   cwt.  . 

2.39 
2.87 
2.87 
2  87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 

2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
9  '- 
2  37 
2.3; 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1925 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

.TnW 

August 

September 


F.  O.  B.  per 
quart    Phila. 

6.35 

6.3 

6.8 

6.S 

6.S 

e.s 

6.1 

6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 

6.8 
6.8 
6.3 
6  3 
6.3 
6.3 
«.« 
6.8 
6.8 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Calf  Qub 
The  states  to  be  represented  in  this 
year's  contest  are  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  New 
Jersey  and  Wyoming. 

State  agricultural  college  students' 
dairy  products  judging  contest  will  be 
one  of  the  feature  events  of  the  show 
according  to  William  White,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Dairying,  superintendent  of  the  con- 
test. The  contest  will  be  held  October 
12th  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Dairying  and  will  be  conduc- 
ted according  to  rules  formulated  by  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association. 

The  awards  in  this  contest  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association  on 
the  evening  of  October  13th. 

The  American  Dairy  Federation  will 
hold  its  annual  banquet  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 15th. 

James  E  Watson,  United  States  seni^ 
from  Indiana,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker.  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  for- 
mer governor  of  Illinois  and  president 
of  the  American  Dairy  Federation,  will 
preside.    Chairman   Robert  W.   Balder- 


railroads  in  the  United  States  and  east- 
ern Canada.  Visitors  who  make  the 
trip  by  automobile  will  be  provided  with 
adequate  free  parking  facilities  right  on 
the  grounds.  Those  who  come  prepared 
to  camp  out  may  do  so  with  no  cost  on 
several  acres  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
Health  Food  Show 
Members  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
organizations  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  scientific  health  food  show, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Association  during  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition  at  Indianapolis, 
October  10  to  17. 

Dr.    E.    V.    McCollum,    professor    of 
chemical   hygiene  of  the  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins   University,   under    whose    personal 
supervision  the  health  food  exhibit  will 
be  arranged  has  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  show  'as  an  opportunity  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  more  important  foods 
from   an   agricultural  standpoint  and  to 
emphasize  in  particular  the  supplemen- 
tary relation  of  certain  foods  to  others." 
The    different    foods   will    be   classlfled, 
their  values  charted  and  every  detail  of 
their  preparation  worked  out  by  nutrition 
workers  from  the  larger  nutrition  centers, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other 

cities. 

"A  striking  fact  brought  out  by  mod- 
ern nutrition  Investigations  Is  that  most 
animal  and  vegetable  foods  are  singly  or 
collectively  faulty  In  sufficient  degree  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  young  and  to  lead  to 
early    deterioration    of    the    adult.     The 
most  Important  consideration  to  be  kept 
in    mind,   therefore,    is   the   selection   of 
food  so  as  to  compensate  the  deficiencies 
of  one  article  by  those  of  another  and 
thus  make  a  properly  balanced  dietary," 
said  Dr.   McCollum. 

An  Increased  use  of  dairy  products  will 
be  urged  thruout  the  exposition  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  consump- 
tion of  more  milk.  The  best  tjrpe  of 
diet  Is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  McCollum  as 
one,  which  in  addition  to  moderate 
amounts  of  cereals,  tubers,  legume  seeds, 
root  vegetables  and  small  amounts  of 
meats  and  eggs,  contains  liberal  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  and  the  leafy  vegetables. 

"Meat  eating  within  limits  Is  a  sound 
practise,  but  the  danger  with  most  folks 
Is  over-eating.  Eggs  are  rich  in  protein 
and  have  much  the  same  supplementarj 
relation  to  other  foods  as  has  milk  ex- 
cept that  they  are  deficient  in  calcium. 
But  all  these  foods  become  wholesome 
when  properly  combined  and  are  essen- 
tial to  the  human  diet. 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  hardest  obstacles 
he  has  had  to  surmount  arc  those  he 
stacked  agidnst  himself. 
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Lewis  Linseed  Meal 

A  tonic  and  regulator 
for  all  farm  stock 


DELAWARE  FIRE  PROTECTION 

MAY  INDICATE  PROBABLE 

NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Made  the  OLD  PROCESS  Way 

By 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  Building,  437  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Manufucturen  of  DUTCH 


BOY  Paint  ProducU 


What  one  progressive  state  has  done 
in  the  way  of  giving  state  wide  Are  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens  may  well  indicate 
that  other  states  will  or  must  do  in  the 
future.  The  development  of  rural  fire 
protection  in  the  State  of  Delaware  is 
but  an  indication  of  what  men  and 
organizations  can  and  will  do  to  reduce 
our  tremendous  national  fire  loss,  espec- 

[a\\\r    in    ri»r«»'    r»<unnuinitips. 

Delaware's  position  in  the  matter  of 
giving  fire  protection  is  somewhat  diff- 
erent to  that  of  other  states.  The  state 
is  small  and  its  cities  are  close  together. 
It  also  has  a  comprehensive  syvtem  of 
concrete  roads  which  form  a  network 
over  the  entire  state.  Because  of  these 
roads  fire  apparatus  is  able  to  get  quick- 
ly and  effectively  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
In  Delaware,  fire  companies  are  volunteer 
organizations  and  purchase  their  own 
equipment. 

These  companies  are  connected  by  an 
intricate  telephone  system  so  that  wlien 
a  fire  breaks  out,  one  or  more  companies 
are  notified.  With  immediate  warning 
and  paved  roads,  the  departments  are 
able  to  arrive  at  the  fire  before  it  has 
gained  much  headway. 

Many  states  today  have  embarked 
upon  comprehensive  paved  road  systems. 
At  present  there  are  32,000  miles  of  con- 
crete highways  in  the  country  and  more 
than  400,000  miles  of  surfaced  roads. 
Farms  lying  along  these  improved  high- 
ways   are    placed    many    minutes    closer 


THE  W-W 


HAMMER 
TYPE 


GRINDER 


THE    GRINDER     WITH     THE     HAMMERS 

THREE     SIZES 


NO    KNIVES.    BURRS     NOR    GEARS.      GR'NDS    ANY    KIND    OF 

GRAIN     OR      ROUGHAGE.      THE     TROUBLE     PROOF      GRINDER 

"TEN    YEARS     SUCCESSFUL    SERVICE" 

EASTERN     SALES     CO., 

WEST    CHESTER.     PA.  ,        /  ji    j      j 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  plea»e  aend  price,  tamples  of  ground  taed  and 

literature  on  W-W  Grinder.  .^_^«  ub 

TRACTOR H.  P. 


I     HAVE     A 


ENGINE 
MOTOR 


H.  P. 
H.  P. 


SAME. 


ADDRESS. 


to  help  in  case  of  ftre.  If  in  the  future 
other  states  follow  the  example  of  Dela- 
ware and  provide  closely  allied  fire  sta- 
tions and  modern  equipment  much  of 
the  fire  loss  in  rural  communities  will 
be  greatly  reduced. 

The  man  on  the  farm  above  all  others 
must  depend  upon  motorized  fire  equip- 
ment and  paved  roads  for  his  fire  safety. 
Isolated  from  help  and  apparatus  as  he 
is,  he  is  turning  more  and  more  to  some 
system  similar  to  Delaware's  as  a  means 
out  of  his  hazard.  Any  nation  which 
stands  an  annual  fire  loss  of  one  half 
billion  dollars  sooner  or  later  is  con- 
fronted with  a  universal  demand  for 
more  fire  safety. 

In   addition  to  these  preventive   mea- 
sures  there   is   a   growing   trend  toward 
more  fire   resistive  construction.     Build- 
ers have  had  fire  safety  construction  held 
up  before  them  for  years,  but  much  re- 
mains  to   be   done   in   this    field.    That 
the   rural   dweller   has   not   been   behind 
his  city  brother  in  taking  advantage  of 
fire  resistive  construction  may  be  seen  by 
driving   through    any    rural    community. 
Here  homes,  barns  and  other  outhouses 
are  constructed  of  concrete  and  concrete 
masonry,  a  material  the  man  on  the  farm 
has  found  ideally  suited  to  his  skill  and 
knowledge,  his  pocketbook  and  his  needs. 
Fire     resistive     construction     coupled 
with  paved  roads,  and  modern  ftre  fight- 
ing equipment  is  proving  itself  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  rural  fire  safety. 


COW-TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

RECORDS  TELL  MANY  STORIES 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mention  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Review  when  answering 
advertisements. 


First  class,  profitable  dairy  farms  are 
usually  found  in  groups.  The  center 
of  each  group  is  some  farm,  some  man, 
some  idea.  The  732  cow-testing  associa- 
tions now  active  in  the  United  States 
represent  that  many  groups  of  improved 
dairy  farms.  What  has  been  accomplish- 
ed by  these  groups  for  the  dairy  industry 
and  for  the  members  of  these  associa- 
tions is  told  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  1446, 
entitled  "Cow-Testing  Associations  and 
Stories  the  Records  Tell,"  and  is  now 
ready   for  distribuion. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  show 
the  need  and  the  value  of  cow-testing 
associations,  to  present  briefly  some  of 
the  outstanding  results  obtained  from  a 
tabulation  of  cow-testing  association 
data,  and  to  show  how  such  associations 
may  be  organized  and  conducted. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  we 
have  enough  cows,  but  not  good  enough 
cows,  says  the  author  of  the  bulletin. 
Our  slogan  should  not  be  "More  Cows" 
but  "More  Good  Cows."  Here  is  one 
place  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
room  at  the  top.  Knowing  the  indivi- 
dual production  records  of  the  cows  in 
the  herd  is  one  way  to  get  more  good 
cows.  This  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  dairymen  through  the  cow-test- 
ing association. 

In  the  Newaygo  County,  Mich.,  cow- 
testing  association  the  herd  that  one  year 
had  the  highest  average  production  of 
butterfat  per  cow  consisted  of  10  cows, 
and  the  herd  that  had  the  lowest  average 
production  consisted  of  20  cows.  The 
herd  of  10  cows  had  a  total  income  over 
cost  of  feed  of  $666  and  the  herd  of  20 
cows  $456.  The  owner  of  the  larger 
herd  needed  9  more  cows  of  the  kind  he 
was  keeping  to  get  as  much  income  over 
cost  of  feed  as  was  produced  by  the 
smaller  herd. 


It  is  better,  however,  to  own  10  good 
cows  than  29  poor  ones.  It  demands 
less  labor  and  other  costs.  To  build  up 
a  herd  of  10  good  cows  requires  much 
headwork.  To  take  care  of  a  herd  of  29 
poor  cows  requires  much  handwork. 
The  man  who  does  not  use  his  head 
must   work   harder  with  his   hands. 

The  value  of  association  records  is  not 
limited  to  the  improvement  of  the  fe- 
males of  the  herd,  but  may  also  be  used 
to  determine  the  true  value  of  the  herd 
bull  or  the  bulls  in  the  bull  a.ssociation. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Grove  City,  Pa.,  there 
are  two  bull  associations  and  one  cow- 
testing  association.  From  the  latter, 
records  are  now  available  for  the  yearly 
production  of  18  daughters  of  the  bull 
association  bulls  as  well  as  for  the  dam 
of  each  daughter. 

When  all  records  were  figured  to  ma- 
turity, it  was  found  that  on  an  average 
the  dams  produced  8,786  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year  and  the  daughters  9,212  pounds. 
The  dams  averaged  366  pounds  of  but- 
terfat   a    year    and    the    daughters    394 
pounds.    Thus   the   daughters   produced 
about  6  per  cent,  more  milk  and  about 
11   per   cent,   more  butterfat   than   their 
dams.     The  figures  further  showed  that 
the    daughters    were    by    six    bulls,   and 
that  in  no  case  did  any  daughter  bring 
discredit  to  her  sire.     What  would  have 
happened  if  the  18  daughters  had  been 
sired   by   scrub   or   inferior   bulls   is   not 
hard  to  guess. 

In  nearly  every  case  a  cow-testing  as- 
sociation depends  upon  the  activity  of 
a  few  progressive  farmers  and  centers 
around  the  idea  that  every  dairyman 
should  know  the  individual  records  of 
his  cows  if  he  is  to  manage  and  develop 
his  herd  profitably.  The  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  through  cow-testing  associa- 
tion records. 


"  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  deal- 
ing with  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  for  24  years.  I  have  been 
sending  orders  from  the  several 
different  cities  in  which  I  have 
lived.  I  don't  know  yet  where 
I  can  get  better  service  or  better 
value.  Your  goods  are  always 
reliable  and  give  the  best  satis- 
faction." 

Elmo  M.  Myers, 

1577  E.  86  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


'My  first  order  to  Montgom- 
ery Ward  86  Co.  was  in  1874; 
from  that  date  my  orders  have 
been  sent  with  absolute  confi- 
dence that  goods  were  exactly 
as  represented,  and  that  I 
would  be  treated  fairly  and 
honestly  My  confidence  has 
never  been  betrayed.  You  have 
my  very  best  wishes." 
C.  H.  Barnard, 

Home,  Oregon 


Ward's  Merchandise 
Always  the  Best 

"We  have  purchased  farm 
fence,  groceries,  radio  supplies, 
dry  goods,  wall  paper,  suits, 
hardware,  auto  tires  and  acces- 
sories and  have  received  per- 
fect satisfaction  with  every- 
thing we  bought.  We  have  pur- 
chased from  nearly  a  dozen 
mail  order  houses  but  like 
Montgomery  Ward  8b  Co.  mer- 
chandise always  the  best." 
John  Kintner, 
Route  2,  Box  62,  Ney,  Ohio 


Ward's  Merchandise 
Reliable  and  Serviceable 

"I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  your  promptness  and 
kindness.  I  have  been  buying 
from  your  house  since  1882, 
and  have  always  received  good 
treatment  and  found  your 
goods  reliable  and  serviceable. 
I  never  fail  to  say  a  good  word 
for  you  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  others  a  favor  in  recom- 
mending Ward's." 

C.  C.  Chrisman, 
Martinsburg,  Mo. 


ina,  Kjnio.  ^  m 

Word  of  Satisfied  Customers    |[ 


Is  the  Final  Seal  of  Approval 
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Who  Gets  the  Savings  that  May 
Just  as  Well  Be  Yours  7 

Do  you  always  stop  to  think  that  when  you 
buy  from  Ward's  you  are  sharing  in  the 
savings  made  possible  by  $50,000,000  m 
cash— used  to  secure  these  low  prices.' 

You  may  just  as  well  have  your  share  of 
the  savings  secured  by  this  large  cash  buy- 
ing for  our  8,000,000  other  customers.  Here 
is  cooperative  buying  on  the  biggest  scale. 

$50.00  in  Cash 
Your  Saving  this  Season 

Your  Catalogue  gives  you  membership  in 
this  vast  buying  club  of  8.000  000  peop  e 
whose  purchases  together  make  possible 
these  low  prices.  So  use  your  Catalogue. 
Take  advantage  of  the  Savings  that  may 
just  as  well  be  yours. 

The  Whole  World 
Is  Our  Workshop 

Not  only  vast  buying  for  cash,  but  a  search 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  is  made  to  se- 
cure for  you  the  biggest  bargains 
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We  buy  linens  in  Ireland,  porcelain  ware  in 
China.  Japan  and  England,  toys  in  Austria  silks 
in  China.  Japan  and  France,  enamelled  ware  m 
Sweden.musical  instruments  in  Italy  and  France. 


Every  part  of  America  as  well  contributes 
to  this  vast  stock  of  new  fresh  merchandise 
that  your  Catalogue  puts  before  you  for 
your  selection. 

Ward  Quality 
Means  Reliability  Always      j 

Tens  of  thousands  of  letters  from  Ward's 
customers  testify  to  the  Quality  of  our  mer- 
chandise and  the  low  prices.  '/We  never 
sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price.  It  was 
Ward's  Quality  andlow  prices  that  brought 
us  one  million  more  customers  last  year. 

Use  your  Catalogue.   You  can  save  $50 
in  cash  bysending  all  your  orders  to  Ward  s. 

Your  Orders 
Are  Shipped 
Within  24  Hours  ^ 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our 
seven  big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  orders 
reach  us  quicker.  Your  goods  reach  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders 
to  Ward's. 


you  the  biggest  Dargams.  ~  _  ^  ^^  ^  1^ 

MontgomegrWaKl  €?Cq 

r^-  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  l,ai.t. 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  «-iiy 
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How  Much  Mud 
Ek)  You  Drag  in  the  House? 

No  other  improvement  you  can  make  around 
the  house  will  please  the  women  folks  more 
than  a  Concrete  Walk. 

It  will  keep  floors  and  rugs  clean  by  keeping 
mud  out.  That  is  a  big  help  in  keeping  the  entire 
house  clean. 

And  you  only  have  to  build  a  Concrete 

Walk  once. 

«    *    * 

You  can  easily  build  Concrete  improvements 
by  following  a  few  simple  directions  given  in  our 
free  illustrated  booklet,  "Concrete  on  the  Dairy 
Farm."  Write  for  it  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES     IN      30     CITIES 


Cherry-Bassett  Company 


Bti^V 


Complete   Equipment   for  handling  Milk 
and  its  Products 


CANS,   CAPS,  BOTTLES,  PAILS,   SEPARATORS,  COOLERS, 
STERILIZERS,  BRUSHES,  TESTERS,  ETC.,   IN  STOCK 


MEETING  OF  THE  WEST  GROVE  CALF  CLUB 


2324  Market  St.,  Phila. 


33  So.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 


Guernsey  Calf  Club  Winners,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


A  meeting  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
Guernsey  Calf  Club  was  held  Saturday, 
August  29th,  at  the  home  of  Chester 
Cullen,  near  West  Grove,  Pa.  The  boys 
and  girls  comprising  the  club  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  their  calves  having  fitted  them 
for  show  purposes.  The  calves  were 
judged  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Hollingsworth, 
Secretary  Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association. 

The  parents  of  nearly  all  the  children 
were  present,  as  well  as  many  other 
friends. 


At  the  close  of  the  judging  work  Mr. 
Hollingsworth  made  the  plea  that  the 
calves  be  sent  to  the  West  Chester  Fair 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
sending  of  a  number  of  calves. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee,  head  of  the  Quality 

Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  made  a  few 

remarks   on   the   milk   market  situation. 

List  of  Those  Exhibiting 


Dale  Cullen 
Walter  Connel 
Andrew  Connel 
Loraine  Cullen 


John  Connel,  Jr. 
David  Light 
Lotta  McClellan 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

—  DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


RCOfSrERED  ;' 


B.:B.  (BULL  iBRAND)  Dairy  Ration 
eliminates  feeding  troubles!  and  makes 
dairying  profitable  and  pleasant. 

MARITIME  MlLLINO  COMPANY.  INC. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE    BLD6.  BUFFALO,    N.   T. 


OST        LESS     —    PRODUCE        MORE 


Mention  Milk  Producers  Review  when  writing  advertisers 


BETTER  COWS  NEEDED 

TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH 

HEAVY  CX)NSUMPTION 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  people,  but  not  at  the 
same  rate.  In  only  two  years  out  of  the 
last  six  has  the  dairy-cow  population  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
human  population. 

The     United     States     Department    of 
Agriculture  has  just  completed  a  study 
of  the  utilization  of  milk,  in  which  it  is 
shown    that    slightly    more    than     1,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  capita  is  used   an- 
nually in  one  form  or  another.    In  other 
words,   a    grand   total   of   114,666^01,000 
pounds  of  whole  milk  is  utilized  in  this 
country  by   manufacturing  it   into   vari- 
ous products,  by  feeding  it  to  calves,  or 
for    household    purposes.    This    amount 
was    produced    by    26,262,000    cows,    an 
average   production    of   4,368   pounds    of 

milk  per  cow. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  increase 
in  population  has  been  around  one  and  a 
half  miUion  people  annually.  This 
would  mean  that  with  cows  no  better 
than  those  we  have  at  present  the  milk- 
cow  population  should  increase  at  the 
rate  of  375,000  a  year  to  supply  the 
necessary  1,000  pounds  for  each  pers  )n— 
or  one  cow  for  every  four  people?  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk  in  1924  was 
14  pounds   more   than   in  the  preceding 

year. 

Since  our  average  production  is  nuicli 
too  low,  it  is  not  wise  to  consider  meet- 
ing the  demand  for  increased  supply  by 
having  more  cows  of  the  kind  we  now 
have,  but  it  would  be  much  better  to 
meet  the  situation  by  breeding  better 
COW8.  Not  more  cows  but  higher-pro- 
ducing cows  are  what  is  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population. 


GREEN  CDWPEAS  AND  RYE 
•  FLAVOR  MILK  SLIGHTLY 

When  for  any  reason  silage  is  unavail- 
able as  a  succulent  feed  for  dairy  cows 
a  common  feeding  practice  is  to  supply 
the  succulence  with  soiling  crops.  Many 
of  these  crops  fed  green  to  dairy  cows 
impart  a  disagreeable  or  abnormal  odor 
to  the  milk,  depending  to  some  extent  on 
the  amount  consumed  and  the  time  that 
elapses  between  feeding  and  milking 
time. 

Tests   by   the   United   States   Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture   to   determine   the 
effect   of   feeding   green    rye   and  green 
cowpeas  on  the  flavor  and  odor  of  milk 
have    been    made.    These   tests    showed 
that  when  dairy  cows  consumed  as  much 
as  15  pounds  of  green  rye  one  hour  bo- 
fore     milking    only     slightly    abnormal 
flavors  and  odors  were  produced  in  the 
milk.        Increasing    the    amount    to    30 
]wunds,  however,  increased  the  abnormal 
flavors  and  odors  to  a  slight  extent,  but 
not   enough   to   be   objectionable  to   the 
majority    of    consumers.       Feeding    as 
much   as   30  pounds   Immediately  after 
milking  had   practically   no   undesirable 
effect  on  the  milk. 

When  green  cowpeas  were  consumed 
in  amounts  of  from  15  to  30  pounds  an 
hour  before  milking  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  abnormal  flavors  and 
odors  in  the  milk.  A  like  amount  im- 
mediately after  milking,  however,  had 
but  little  effect  on  the  milk. 

While  the  abnormal  odors  and  flavors 
produced  by  these  two  feeds  were  slight 
in  both  cases  they  were  more  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  green  cowpeas  than  in 
that  of  rye.  These  experiments  show 
that  to  avoid  all  disagreeable  flavors  and 
odors  caused  by  the  feeding  of  green  rye 
or  green  cowpeas  they  should  be  con- 
sumed in  amounts  not  exceeding  16 
pounds  if  fed  within  an  hour  before 
milking.  Both  feeds  may  be  consumed 
after  milking  with  but  little  unfavorable 
effect. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETINGf, 

OF  THE  STOCKHOLDERS 

OF  THE 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n 

Monday,  November  23rd,  1925 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 
9th  and  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AT  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  morning,  November  23rd,  1925,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hearing  Reports  of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  bus.ness  as  may  be 

necessary.  H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

_.     --__..,      PULL  DETAILS  OF  MEETING  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 


National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 

MEETS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  23,  24,  25,  1925 

Detailed  Program  to  be  Announced  Later  Benjamin  Franklm  Ho^el^PhiladelpWa^P^^^ 


INTER-STATE 


PROXY    FOR    STOCKHOLDERS 

MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED  1917 


REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


Knom  All  Mtn  by  Oilier  PrPHftila. 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 

constitute  *"d  ^PP;*'"*    .„_  i„  ,„v  name,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at 
P-y  true  and  lawful  ^"orney   n  my  n       ^  Philadelphia,  Penns 

in  the  BenJ^'"'"  F'-^"^^'"  "Seafter^^  ""'  otherwise, 

•">  '"  -^^  ClTNE^'rHBR^OF.  .  „«ve  hereunto  set  n-y  hand  and  s... 

(Seal) 

ENCI.OSE  10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  W 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held 
ylvania,  on  the  Twenty-third  day  of  November,  1926,  and  on  S"ch  other 
according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled  to 
for  me  and  in  my  name  at  the  said  meeting  or  meetings,  in  voting  for 
ch  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting,  as  fully  as  I  could  do 
by  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may 


this 


day  of 


1920. 


, (Seal) 


Witness: 


ITU  PROXY  FOR  REVENUE  TAX 
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Open  Formula  Feed 

Umversal  24^  Dairy  Feed 
Empire  20%   Dairy  Amco  32%  Supplement 


Amco   Pasture   Rations;    Fittinp;  Hations;   Startinp,  Grow- 

— Ihe  ir.'tniii.o  0]>en  Formula  Foods,  onpinafod  and  roo- 
onnncndod  by  the  CoUogo  Food  (\.nforcncc  Board,  arc  now 
sold 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 

from    tlio   world's    largest    food    mill    through    its    own   Car 

AmoriivurMiiling  Company  was  first  of  all  to  make  Open 
Fornniia  College  Feed  Conferenee  Board  approved  Feeds 
but   sold   these  through  other  ehannols. 

This  voar  this  mill  sells-^DIRECT  to  you-  the  original 
foods,"  made  in  the  same  mill  but  now  uniler  our  own  trade 
namos-a  more  economical  selling  plan  than  ever  before. 
Before  vou  contract  for  any  feed  write  us  /or  the  name 
of  our  nearest  Car  Door  Agent  and  1925-2G  Feed  Pool 
facts 

American  Milling  G)mpany 

714  Moolianics  Trust  Bldg. 

Harrisburg,  Ponna. 
Main  Office,  Peoria,  Illinois 


Universal     Empire 

Amco 


out  of  the  MilK 

'—  £Lttd.  do  it  Easily 


^on*^Tiuss  and  fuss"  with  dirty  milk  cloths 
or  the  cloKged  screen  of  an  ordinary  strainer. 
Use  the  method  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Government— straining  thru  Bt«nlizod  cotton 
disoa— and  get  ALL  the  dirt  and  sediment,  no 
matter  how  fine.  It  is  the  only  way  you  can  be 
really  sure  of  getting  CLEAN  MILK. 

Read  the  letU-r  at  the  right— typical  of 
hundreds  more  written  by  enthusiastic 
lisers  of —  ,^,      _  -,>^ 


-{^If^^ft 


'  •••1.1, 


PURITY  Cotton 
Ditics  are  made  in 
any  size  from  5*^ 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 

^- -  for    all    maiies    of 

Also  used  and  endorsed  by  World's  largest        strainers  or  filters. 
milk  prcjducers,    dairies  and  condensaries.        gend    for     a    trial 
Clean   Milk  brings  bigger  profit-s.     Don  t        order. 
cheat  yourself  by  selling  milk  that  is  only 
partially  clean. 

See  your  dealer  today  about  a  Purity  Strainer.  If  he  can't 
supply  you  write  us  for  literature  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer's  name.     Ask  for  new  illustrated  folder. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


TB  INDEMNITY  MONEY  TO 

BE  WIDELY  DISTRIBUTED 

The  $*2,0f)9,0()0  bovine  tuberculosis  fund 
.•(Improved  by  (lovernor  Pinchot  for  pay- 
ing indemnities  during  tiie  two  year 
fiscal  period,  beginning  June  1,  1925,  and 
tho  $200,000  Federal  allotment  for  the 
year  July  1,  1925,  to  July  1,  1926,  have 
been  allocated  so  that  every  county  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania   will  benefit. 

Of  the   total   State  fund,  $99,000  will 
bt-   held   in    reserve   to   pay   glanders  in- 
demnity claims.    The  .$2,000,000  will  then 
be    distributed    in    accordance    with    the 
following    plan:       A    total    of    $1,600,000 
will    be    ustd    to    pay    indemnity    claims 
in    connection    with    area    testing    and 
$100,000  for  the  individual  herd  testing. 
During  the  past  two  years  testing  on 
the    area    plan    has    been    c  )mplcted    for 
all    cattle    in    Mercer,   Crawford,   Jeffer- 
son  and    Lawrence   counties,   and   in  63 
townships    of    12    other   counties.      This 
plan  holds  great  promise  for  eflfectively 
eradicating   tuberculosis   from   the   herds 
of    the    State    and    it    is    expected    that 
many    additional    townships    in    numer- 
ous  counties    throughout   the   State   will 
be    tested    during    the    next    two    years. 
Up  to  Juno   15,  the  herd  owners  in  265 
townships    in    36     counties     had     signed 
agreements    and    wore   awaiting    for    the 
tost   under   the   mod  Tied   area  plan. 

The  $100,000  for  ind  vidual  accredit- 
ed herd  testing  will  be  allocated  to  the 
various  counties  according  to  cattle  pop- 
ulation. Approximately  $100  000  is  ear- 
tied  in  tho  first  allooation.  The  Federal 
aliotment  of  $200,000  for  the  coming  year 
will  bo  i)aid  out  in  indemnities  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  $14.50  for  purebreds 
and  $7.25    for   grades. 

The  present  fixed  policy  for  tuberculin 
testing  herds  under  both   the  Individual 
Accredited  Plan  and  the  Area  Plan  will 
be  continued  in  the  order  in  which  herds 
are  signed  up  and  qualify  for  the  test. 
The   tuberculin    test   of   cattle   on   the 
area  plan  started  on  July  6  in  33  town- 
ships   of    ten    different    counties.     These 
include    Beaver.   2   townships;    Blair,    1; 
Center.    2;    Clearfield,    4;    Columbia,    6; 
J'.rie,  5;  McKean,  6;  Somerset,  1;  Tioga, 
2;   Union,  i.     Twenty-one  veterinarians, 
1.'}   in   the   State   employ  and  8   Federal, 
are  in  the  field   doing  the  work. 

In  addiion  to  the  township  area  work, 
.545  individual  herds  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  were  assigned  on  July  1  for  test 
under   the   indivdual   herd   plan. 


Dcpt.  F 


BIGGER  CORN  AND  WHEAT 

CROPS  LIKELY  IN  J925 
Larger  corn  and  winter  wheat  and 
rye  crops  but  smaller  oats  and  tobacco 
crops  are  in  prospect  for  Pennsylvania 
farmers  this  year,  according  to  produc- 
tion forecast,  based  upon  the  July  1 
ct.ndition  of  these  crops,  from  the  Fed- 
eral-State Cooperative  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg. 

The  corn  crop  thrived  during  the  in- 
tense  heat   of  June,  particularly   where 
the    moisture    was    sufficient    for   steady 
growth.      Even    when   the    moisture   be- 
came slack   the   crop  did  not   show   the 
enects    of    ilie    snoi'ittKc    as    quic^.y    "- 
did   other  crops.     The   acreage   in   corn 
is    estimated   at   6%    more   than    a  year 
ago,   or    1,640,000   acres    and   the   condi- 
tion  on   July   1   was  placed  at  907o   of 
normal   which   is   17   points  better  than 
on  July  1,   1924.     Based  on  this  condi- 
tion   figure,    the   production    of   corn    in 
Pennsylvania    is    forecasted     at     73,800,- 
000  bushels  as  compared  with  65,692,000 
b«ishels    one    year    ago    and    a    five-year 
average    production    (1919-1923)    of   70,- 
290,000    bushels.     The   crop    is   reported 
as   thriving  in  the  Com  Belt  States. 

The  winter  wheat  condition  on  July 
1  was  estimated  at  86%  of  normal,  the 
same  as  one  year  ago  on  July  1.  This 
figure  is  almost  two  points  lower  than 
the  ten-year  average  condition.  1  he 
forecast  of  production  based  upon  the 
July  1  condition,  was  21,438,000  bushels 
as  compared  with  19,850,000  bushels  one 
year  ago  and  a  five-year  average  (1919- 
1923)  of  23,888.000  bushels. 

The  oats  crop  condition  declined  13% 
during  June,  making  the  condition  11 
points  below  the  ten-year  average.  The 
production  forecast,  based  upon  the 
July  1  condition,  is  .34,205,000  bushels 
or  over  4,000,000  bushels  below  the  five- 
year  average  production.  The  barley 
and  rye  crops  are  approximately  the 
same  in  condition  and  production  esti- 
mates as  a  year  ago  and  as  the  flve- 
yrar  average. 

The  condition  of  the  tobacco  crop  was 
estimated  at  82%  of  normal  or  4% 
higher  than  one  year  ago.  Based  upon 
this  figure,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
duction will  be  62,783,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  a  five-year  average  pro- 
duction of  59,544,000  pounds.  The  acre- 
age planted  to  tobacco  is  estimated  at 
41,000  or  about  5,000  less  than  last  year. 
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YOU  CANT  ALWAYS  TELL 
An    evidently    drunken     man    sagged 
down  into  a  seat  in  the  lobby  beside  a 
clergyman.     "Fine  (hie)  day,"  he  began. 
"Yes     it      is,"      from      the     clergyman. 
"Thish's  fine  hotel."     "Yes,  I  find  it  very 
comfortable."  "Won't  'sh  have  a  drink?" 
the  man  asked,  encouraged  by  the  court- 
eotis  replies  of  his  chance  acquaintance. 
The   pastor's    face   set    severely.       "No, 
thank   you,"   he   said,   "I   never  indulge.' 
"Shay,   watcha  givin'    me?     You   gotcha 
collar  on  backwards  now."     Wall  Street 
.Tournal. 


WATER  IS  IMPORTANT  FEED 
Milk  is  approximately  87  per  cent 
water.  Water  is  the  most  important 
and  yet  one  of  the  cheapest  of  feeds.  It 
is  too  often,  however,  the  most  neglect- 
ed part  of  the  dairy  cow's  ration.  Now 
is  the  time  to  put  in  watering  systems 
so  that  the  cows  can  got  plenty  of  water 
during  the  long  winter  months. 


Wagon  grease  stains  on  clothes  may 
be  softened  with  lard  or  oil  and  washed 
out  in  soap  and  water. 


PICK  GOOD  SEED  CORN 
Pick  seed  corn  while  ears  are  on  the 
stalk.  This  gives  an  opportimity  to 
observe  actual  growing  conditions  as  to 
size  of  stalk  and  health  of  pl.int.  Pro- 
per CJiring  of  such  ears  means  good  seed 
for  the  1926  crop.  It  is  not  too  early  to 
consider  the  next  spring's  planting. 


FEDERAL  HAY 

GRADES  ESTABLISHED 

Official  Ignited  States  standards  for 
hay  have  been  established,  effective 
September  1,  upon  order  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Jardine.  The  standards  in- 
clude grades  for  timothy,  clover,  and 
grass  hay;  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixed  hay; 
Johnson  and  Johnson  mixed  hay;  prairie 
hay,   and   mixed   hay. 

Despite    inroads    of    motor    power    on 
the   hay   business,  statistics   by   the  De- 
partment of  Agricidture  show  that  over 
76,000,(X)0  acres  was  devoted  to  the  hay 
crop     last     year,     production     reaching 
112,4.50,000  tons.     The  farm  value  of  the 
crop  last  year  is  placed  at  $1,467,648,000. 
Mimeographed  copies  of  the  standards 
may    be   obtained    from    the    Bureati    of 
Agrictdtural    Economics,    United    States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  from  licensed  Federal  hay  in- 
spectors.       The    department    will    issue 
also  within  a  few  weeks  a  Hay  Stand- 
ards Handbook  which  will  describe  im- 
portant features  of  the  standards  and  of 
the  Federal  Hay  Inspection  Service. 


Champion  vocational  high  school   stu- 
dents'  dairy  cattle  judging  teams  from 
nine    states    will    compete    for    national 
honors   at  the   1925   National   Dairy  Ex- 
position  at   Indianapolis,   October   10   to 
17,  according  to  C.  H.  I^ne,  Washington, 
D.   C,  chief,  agricultural  education   ser- 
vice. Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edti- 
cation.     In  addition  to  the  regular  prir-es 
to   be    awarded    in    this    contest    a    $400 
scholarship   is   offered   by  the   De  Laval 
Separator  Company  to  be  used  in  follow- 
ing a  four  year  cotirse  in  the  agricultural 
college  of  the  state  represented.    Teams 
from  the  following  states  have  been  en- 
tered :  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land,    Michigan,     Minnesota,     Missouri, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 


Every  farmer  should  save  his  own  seed 
by  selection  from  the  best  producing 
strains  on  his  own  fields.  He  thus  in- 
sures a  supply  to  be  suited  to  the  region 
in  which  it  is  to  be  grown. 


An  old  coffee  pot  is  excellent  for  hold- 
ing paraffin.  The  wax  can  be  melted  in 
it,  poured  from  it  easily  to  seal  jam  and 
jelly  jars,  and  the  rest  left  in  it  till  it's 
needed. 


DAIRY  RALLY  IN 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

(Continued   from   page    1) 

contest,  Professor  Fitts  stated  that  it 
was  the  most  successful  judging  contest 
he  had  ever  taken  part  in.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  participants  in  the 
contest,  all  of  them  very  much  interested 
in  the  work. 

Picnic  lunches  were  then  in  order, 
followed  by  the  distribution  of  ice  cream 
which  was  donated  by  the  Supplee- Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Co.  Fifteen  hundred  plates 
of  ice  cream  were  served  to  those  atten- 

dinjc. 

The  afternoon  program  opened  by  re- 
marks  by  C.   I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the 
Department   of   Quality   Control,   Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council.    Mr. 
Cohee  congratulated  the  farmers  on  the 
quality  of  the  milk  they  were  producing 
in   Bedford   County,    and    expressed   the 
appreciation    of   the    Dairy    Council    for 
the  co-operation  received  from  the  far- 
mers in  meeting  the  regulations  recently 
put    into   effect   in   that    district.       Mr. 
Cohee   introduced   the  next   number  on 
the  program— the  "Health  Circus." 

A  group  of  boys  who  had  prepared 
to  put  on  the  Health  Circus  at  the  Hun- 
tingdon County  Fair  then  staged  the 
"Circus,"— Miss  Gillespie,  of  the  Balti- 
more Dairy  Council  taking  the  leading 
part  as  chief  clown,  and  Miss  Barber, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  hand- 
ling the  music. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  H,  D.  Alle- 
bach,  President  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'    Association.       In   discussing 
the  market  situation  Mr.  Allebach  said, 
"The  probabilities  are  that  the  price  of 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  is  as 
nearly  correct  to  fit  the  conditions  as  it 
is  possible  to  be.     Any  marked  increase 
in  price  would  result  in  such  an  increase 
of  production   that   it    might   make   the 
holding  of  such  a  price  for  any  length 
of  time  impossible."     Mr.  Allebach  urged 
that  the  farmers  in  Bedford  and  every 
other  county  in  the  territory  make  sure 
that    they   produce   no  greater    monthly 
average  of  milk  during  the  coming  basic 
season,  that  is:  October,  November,  De- 
cember,   than    they    expect    to    produce 
during   the    first   nine    months    of   1926. 
"An  even  production   month   by  month 
thruout   the    year   is    what    the   market 
needs,"   said   Mr.   Allebach.    "It  cannot 
use   large   productions   of   surplus   milk 
either  in  the  spring  or  the  fall  months 
without  endangering  price  stability." 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Davis,  in  charge  of  the 
Scientific    Department,   of   the    Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  Company,  told  of  the  great 
interest      of      the      Supplee  Wills-Jones 
Company      in      the      dairy      improve- 
ment    program     being     carried     on     in 
Bedford  County.     "Our  Company  is  in- 
terested in  the  milk  producers,  and  we 
recognize    that    we    cannot    carry    on    a 
satisfactory  business  unless  we  are  sure 
of  the  constant  milk  supp^  from  pro- 
ducers who  are  interested  and  expect  to 
remain  in   the  dairy  business.    Such   a 
producer  is  interested  in  securing  better 
cows  and  in  incorporating  better  methods 
in  his  business,  and  it  is  from  producers 
of  this  tyye  that  we  would  like  to  draw 
our  milk  supply." 


Uncle  Ab  says  waiting  for  the  clouds 
to  roll  by  may  be  all  right,  but  some- 
times  it   pays   to  go   where  the  sun   is 

shining. 

Aunt  Ada's  Axioms:  The  best  help 
some  people  ever  have  is  an  emer- 
gency. -  • 

Uncle  Ab  says  his  best  friend  isn't 
his  brainiest  friend,  and  that  he  chooses 
'em  more  by  their  hearts  than  by  their 
heads,  anyhow. 
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Anyone  can  Ml  me  a  feed  will  give  me  more  milk. 

But  the  man  who  started  me  using  Purina  Cow 
Chow  showed  me  Cow  Chow  «?akes  more  mi^. 
And  he  proved  it  costs  less  to  teed  Cow  Chow. 
The  two  salesmen  who  really  got  me  to  use  Purina 
Cow  Chow  were  my  milk  scales  and  my  daily  re- 
cord sheets.  Their  argument  is  one  you  can  t  beat 
with  just  talk.    I  got  my  Cow  Chow  from  the 
store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign.  The  man  gave 
me  Milk  Record  Sheets  free-  and  Milk  Scales  at 
cost   so  I  could  put  Cow  Chow  to  the  acid  test. 
He'll  do  the  same  for  you,  because  he  knows 
that  Cow  Chow  makes  more  milk  at  less  cost. 

Order  Purina  Cow  Chow  from  your  dealer. 
Write  us  for  a  free  copy  ol  the  100- 
page  19  26  Cow  Book— just  published. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  LouU.  Mo. 

Seran  Bi/w  iW.H.  Loc.l.d  for  Sarvic 
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Co-operative  advertising  of  their  pro- 
ducts is  a  new  phase  of  the  farmer-con- 
sumer campaign  developed  by  growers 
who  attend  the  big  farm  markets  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  business  t.f 
these  markets,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
has  made  phenomenal  gains,  but  far- 
mers, with  a  new  realization  of  their 
opportunities  in  the  selling  game,  have 
planned  to  tell  the  public,  through  news- 


paper advertising,  what  they  have  to 
offer  in  the  line  of  attractive  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Leaders  of  the  movement  have  can- 
vassed their  fellow  growers  who  attend 
the  municipal  markets  and  97  per  cent, 
have  contributed  to  the  pool  that  is  to 
handle  the  expense  of  the  advertising 
campaign.  The  advertising  will  be 
handled  through  the  office  of  the  City 
Marketing  Director,  who  will  aid  the  far- 


mers in  keeping  timely  information  be- 
fore the  public. 

The  action  of  the  Trenton  farmers  has 
attracted  attention  of  the  growers  who 
uttend  other  municipal  markets  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state.  Where  there  is 
organization  among  the  growers  to  im- 
l)rove  the  marketing  conditions  in  several 
cities,  it  Is  likely  that  the  advertising 
plan  will  be  adopted  as  originated  in 
Trenton. 
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THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 


niiiinjr  scluM)l  time  tlie  school  lunch 
is  an  ever  present  problem.  The  carrier 
may  l)e  a  pretty  basket  or  an  attractive 
l),»x.  A  tin  box  can  be  scalded  from 
time  to  time  and  is  less  likely  to  absorb 
..dors  from  the  lunch.  A  jelly  glass 
with  a  lid  is  a  great  convenience  in  carry- 
ing salads  or  desserts 

If  inilk  is  not  furnished  at  school  a 
pin!  thermos  bottle  is  a  necessity.  It 
is  a  convenience  for  carrying  soup  or 
eotoa  when  the  milk  does  not  have  to 
lie   carried   fron>    home. 

Tacking  tl»e  school  lunch  comes  at  a 
busy  time  when  every  help  is  welcome. 
Keep  the  waxed  i)aper  and  paper  na])- 
kins  in  a  convenient  place  and  buy  in 
quantity  so  there  is  no  need  for  hunt- 
ing them  up  at  the  last  moment. 

To   get   the   food   essentials   the   lunc'i 
should  contain  besides  the  milk  to  drtnk, 
s  ndwehes,     n-ade     of     buttered     wh  >le 
wheat,    <.;.tmea',    nut    or     ra=sn    Ir'ad, 
juicy    (M-    crsp    ve<retab!es    or    f  .uit    aM  '. 
desserts.        A    sta'k    of    ce'ery    mnk  s    a 
testy   addition   to   the   lunch    basket    :in  I 
,•1  fruit  trelatin  ■  is  a  fav  rite  dessert 
Children  Need  M'lk,  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables Every  Day— Bfcause 
I.     Cne  quart  cf  mi'k  suijplies 

Vi  am'ns     le-essary     to     1  eaUh     an  I 

growth 
Vtm    en' ugh    for    strong    bones    rn  I 

teeth 
Tr^n  (small  amount)  for  blood 
Muscle  building  material 
Fuel  f  )r  w  >rk  and  wa  nith 
All    the   elemints    in    milk    are    in    lb  • 
most    usable   form    and    of   the   best 
qiudity. 
2.     Vegetables  and  Fruits  supply 
Vitamins     necessary    for    he  dth 

prowth 
Minerals    to    buld    l>hM  d,    b  nes 

teeth 
Bulk 

1.  to  help  nrevent  e  nsfpation 

2.  to  aid  jaw  devel  ^nnvni  when  raw 
vesetab'es  an;l  fruits,  requiring  chewing, 
are  eaten. 


Box  Lunch  Should  Contain 

1.  Milk  to  Drink  (bought  at  school  or 
carried),  together  with  at  least  one  food 
under  II,  IIL  IV. 

2.  Sandwiches  made  of  buttered 
whole  wheat,  oatmeal,  nut  or  raisin 
bread,  crisp  rolls,  graham  crackers  (oc- 
casionally). 


Sliced  or  chopped  meat 
Sardines  and  crackers  (separately) 
3.    Juicy  or  Crisp  Vegetables  or  Fruit 
Fresh  fruits— all  kinds  (orange,  apple, 

grapefruit,  etc.). 

Stewed  fruit  in  a  non-leak  jar  (apple, 

apricot,  home-canned  fruit). 
Raw  carrots 


A  Dainty  Lunch-  Full  of  Health  and  Happiness 


and 


an 


FILLINGS: 

Crisp  lettuce  or  watercress 

Srced  tomato 

Cheese 

Cottage  cheese  with  dried  f.uit  or  jel'y 

Cottage  cheese  with  olives 

Hard-eooked  egg  and  dressing 

Chojipcd  ham  and  hard-cooked  egg 

Peanut  butter 

Chopped  raisins 

Chopped  dates  and  n»it  meats 

Jams,  jellies,  marmalade  (occasionally) 


Young  onions 

Fresh  tomatoes 

Celery 

Salads  in  a  jar  (cabbage  vegetable  or 

fruit) 

4.    Desserts 
Raked  Custard 
Custard  rice  pudding 
Simple  cookies  (oatmeal  or  rocks) 
Simple    sponge,   gnjieriiread,  e'c) 
Raisins  and  nuts 
Dried   figs  or  dates 


THE  EIGHT 
HEALTH   RULES 

The  eight  Health  Rules,  that  we  dis- 
cussed last  month  naturally  divide  into 
three  groups.  The  first  two  rules  deal 
with  fresh  air  in  connection  with  both 
rest  and  recreation. 

1,     Sleep  long  hours  with  the  windows 

open. 

For  some  reason  our  ancestors  were 
very  much  afraid  of  night  air  and  it  has 
taken  years  of  work  to  completely  r  ut 
that  bug-a-boo.  The  coming  of  the 
sleeping  porch  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  teach  us  that  we  sleep  more 
qu.etly  and  wake  up  more  rested  and  re- 
freshed when  we  have  plenty  of  fresh 
u'r  at  night. 

We  still  have  something  to  learn  about 
properly  ventilating  our  houses  in  the 
day  time.  As  the  weather  grows  colder 
temr-tation  is  to  shut  the  windows,  leav- 
ing to  the  open  fire  place,  when  there 
is  one,  the  whole  job  of  furnishing  fresh 

air. 

A  fly  screen  covered  with  unbleache.l 
muslin  makes  a  very  satisfactory  means 
of  ventilating,  as  the  muslin  breaks  any 
direct  draft.  A  solid  board  the  width  of 
the  window  frame  and  four  or  six  inches 
high  makes  a  good  ventilator  for  the 
living  room  or  kitchen  windows.  The 
board  prevents  any  direct  draft  and  the 
fresh  air  coming  through  the  crack  be- 
tween the  sash  is  sent  up  to  the  ceiling 
and  warmed  before  coming  down. 

The  questionnaire,  sent  out  by  a  large 
insurance  company,  shows  that  they 
place  a  value  on  this  health  rule  by  ask- 
ing if  you  sleep  in  a  well-ventilated 
bedroom  with  the  windows  open.  If  hu 
insurance  company  considers  fresh  air 
•nnportant  to  good  health,  isn't  it  some- 
thing for  us  individually  to  think  about? 


FOR  SCHOOLS,  GRANGES 
FARMERS'  CLUBS,  Etc. 


Please  send  me  the  material  checked. 


Health  in  Toyland  (Play) 
David  (Story) 
Eating  Milk  (Play) 
Following  the  Milk  Can  (Story) 


D 

a 

D 

n 


The  Teeth  That  Jack  Built  (Story)         D 

Name  _^ 


P.  O.  Address 
County    


State 


Health  Plays  and  Stories 

Sent  FREE  on  request.    Simply  fill  out  coupon  and  send  it  in. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  the  program  for  next  year  Meetme? 

i^yj     «         ^^^  K^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^.^  Meelmg  or  a  Milk-for-Heaitn  Meeang  t 

Let  Us  Help  Plan  Your  Entertainment 


PhUadelphia  InterState  Dairy  CouncB,  1211-13  Arch  Street,  Philadelpbia 


SCRUB  BULL  TRIAL 

AT  NASSAU,  DEL. 

(Continued    from    v>iiKC    1) 
firatcful   consumer  of   valuable   fo;;d   f(»r 
whifb   be  has  given   no  consideration  of 
value,  stealing  money  from  dairymen. 

a.  That  the  association  with  the  d  - 
tVndant  lowered  the  standing  of  all  cuttle 
with  which  he  came  in  contact  and  fur- 
ther brings  upon  their  progeny,  shift- 
less, worthless  and  undesirable  traits. 

4.  That  as  a  result  of  the  existence 
,.f  the  defendant  and  his  kind  within  this 
county,  as  in  other  counties,  the  farnurs 
are  less  prosperous  than  they  would  be 
liad  the  place  of  the  defendant  and  his 
confederates  been  tilled  by  pure  t)reds 
bred  for  the  development  of  desiral)le 
characteristics  and  registered  as  such. 

All  of  which  is  ctmtrary  to  the  best 
l)ractices  of  agriculture  and  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
j)ublic  at  large. 

Said  complainant  therefore  prays  that 
the  defendant  be  adjudged  as  guilty  and 
lie    given    the   maximum    penalty    under 
the  law. 
Nassau    Milk    Producer's    Association 
Plaintiff 
Ernest  Megee  the  States  Attorney,  and 
Kd.    T.    Vaughn,    Defending    Attornty, 
made  an  excellent  job  of  examining  wit- 
nesses: W.  E.  Thompson,  Jas.  Hopkins, 
Fred  Walls  and  M.  C.  Vaughn.     Several 
times  during  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses, it  was  necessary  for  the  Crier  of 
the  Court,  to  call  out  "order"  as  some  of 
the   questions    and    answers    were    quite 
humorous. 

A.  S.  Hopkins  was  foreman  of  the 
jury  and  they  immediately  rendered  their 
decision  which  was  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
jury  that  the  defendant  is  a  scrub  bull 
and  is  robbing  from  the  county  and  state 
valuable  feed  stuff  for  which  he  is  giv- 
ing no  return,  and  that  be  is  lowering 
the  standard  of  all  cattle  that  he  associ- 
ates with  and  is  bringing  to  the  dairy- 
men calves  of  undesirable  traits  and  ha- 
bits." 

The  following  sentence  was  given  by 
Judge  McCue.  Before  pronouncing  sen- 
tence I  wish  to  say  that  the  court's  ver- 
dict is  based  upon  the  evidence  submit- 
ted and  on  the  laws  contemplated  in  the 
Code  of  Common  Sense,  which  reads  as 

follows: 

1.  It  is  ordained  that  all  men  who 
keep  cows  shall  receive  fair  wages  for 
the  hard  work  entailed. 

2.  It  is  further  lawfully  ordained 
that  robbers,  thieves  and  other  parasites 
shall  l>e  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 

the  law. 

3.  It  is  also  ordained  that  such  crit- 
ters as  scrub  bulls,  rattle  snakes,  etc., 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

Will  the  prisoner  stand  up? 
It    is,    therefore,    the    verdict    of    this 
court  that  this  prisoner  shall   be  put  to 
death   and  that  all  other  scrub  bulls  in 
Sussex   County  shall  likewise  suffer  the 
same  penalty,  this  sentence  to  be  volun- 
tarily enforced  by  owners  of  such  crit- 
ters.    I    warn   those   who   ask   for  post- 
p(mement  or  stay  of  execution  that  they 
shall  pay  daily  to  the  Demon  of  Poverty, 
vast  sums  and  f<)rfeit  all  happiness,  go  .d 
standing  and  success  in  this  community. 
After  some  d'ffictdty  the  sentence  was 
duly  executed  by  the  Sheriff  and  his  as- 
sistants. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Houston  was  then 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  funeral  ora- 
tion. Mr.  Houston  spoke  at  length  in 
regard  to  the  progress  that  has  recently 
taken  place  in  the  Nassau-I.ewes  com- 
munities and  predicted  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  pure  bred  bulls 
would  be  used  on  every  farm  in  Sussex 
County. 


Tba  Lkrro  nuuinet  (6  ft.  wide  and 

■i  ft.  in   diameter)    in  the  Urcast 

used  aiDywhere  In  the  (e«d  Indiw- 

try.  It  weicha  6000  pounds,  baa  • 

rull   of  42  pounds  to  the  square 

ich  and  is  powerful   eoouch  te 

lick  up  a  piece  of  iron  weichins 

1600  pounds. 
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Cows 

/    t     J  f      ^^^       Thousands  of  cows  die  myster 
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Thousands  of  cows  die  mysteriously  every  year.  Tens 
of  thousands  become  Ul— mysteriously.    In  ""^e  cases 
out  often  the  real  cause  is  probably  something  in  thefeed 
which  should  never  have  been  swallowed  by  the  cow. 
Ingredients  for  dairy  feed,  when  they  reach  the  mUl  for 
manufacture,  always  contain  dangerous  metal—naUs, 
bolts,  screws,  wire,  pieces  of  scrap,  invisible  steel  fuzz. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  manufacturer.   No  matter 
how  carefully  he  buys  or  stores,  junk  from  fields,  freight 
cars,  wagons  and  other  sources  wUl  find  its  way  into 
feeding  materials.    But  it  is  his  responsibUity  that  such 
death-dealing  metal  shall  never  reach  a  customer  in  a 
bag  that  bears  his  label. 

That  is  why  every  ounce  of  Larro,  just  before  it  goes 
into  the  sacks  at  the  mUl,  passes  over  the  giant  electro- 
magnet shown  above.    You  buy  nothing  in  Larro  that 
can  cause  death  or  Ulness  to  any  of  your  cows. 
Home  mixers,  or  purchasers  of  feed  that  is  not  similarly 
safeguarded  in  manufacture,  have  no  such  protection. 
They  risk  sickness  and  possible  death  to  their  cows 
with  every  pound  of  feed  they  put  before  them. 
Because  Larro  gives  this  magnetic  insurance,  as  well  as 
because  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  build  and  niairitam 
high  mUk  production  without  endangering  the  health  of 
a  cow,  we  caU  it  "The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


/; 
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According  to  the  last  census,  thirty- 
eight  i>er  cent  of  our  farms  are  rented. 
This    means,   that   over   a  third  of   our 
farmers    are    working    land    which    does 
n  ;t  belong  to  them.     The  rati.,  of  dairy 
farm   renters  is  smaller,  as  the  require- 
nunts  for  dairy   farming  are  such  that 
the  average  land   owner  of  rented  land 
shrinks    from    making    the    investment. 
There  are   many  land  owners,  however, 
who  are  anx.ous  to  get  their  tenants  to 
practice   dairying.     They   wish   this   be- 
cause they  kn.,w  the  sure  and  dependable 
profit  from  the   dairy;    they   also  know 
that   a  renter   keeping  dairy   cows   wdl 
build   up   the  fertility  of  the  land,  and 
will  put  in  longer  hours  and  more  steady 
labor. 


As  land  renting  is  on  the  increase  in 
this  country,  and  the  tenant  is  seeking  a 
longer    term    of    years    in    his    lease,    it 
would  be  well  for  land  owners  to  equip 
their  farms  so  that  their  tenants  could 
p.ractice  profitable  dairying.     In  order  to 
gel    a    profit    from    milking   cows    it    is 
necessary  to  keep  good  animals  and  to 
give   them   good   care.       This   means   a 
comfortable  bam,  a  silo,  and  plenty  of 
hay  and  forage. 

Since  the  silo  makes  it  possible  to 
store  forage  for  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer feeding,  it  should  be  provided  on 
all  farms  where  live-stock  are  to  be  kept. 

Both  land  owner  and  renter  are  inter- 
esteil  In  any  kind  of  farming  which  gives 
sure  profit  and  builds  up  the  land,  and 


for  this  reason  the  owner  can  well  afford 
to    equip    the    farm    so    the    renter   can 
carry  on  his  business  with  profit.     The 
silo  can  be  dejiended  on  as  an  economic 
means  of  producing  stock  and  stock  pro- 
ducts, and  it  is  literally  a  necessity  on 
the  8to<k  farm.    It  is  a  dependable  forage 
bank  and  an  insurance  for  a  forage  crop. 
Any    corn    or    forage    which    has    been 
grown  can  be  saved,  even  when  injured 
by   hail   or   frost.     The   silo   saves   both 
labor   and   expense  in   feeding   and   fur- 
nishes a  food   which   stimulates  growth 
and    milk    production,    thus    making    it 
possible    to    carry    more    stock    at    less 
cost.     It    will    encourage    and    keep    the 
best   tenant   on   the  farm   which   means 
profit  to  both  land  owner  and  renter. 
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LIVESTOCK  SANITATION 
GIVEN  IMPETUS  BY 
NEW  FEDERAL  RULING 


Andlhottsands  o/^  Dairymen 
Have  Proved  It/ 

Stop  experimenting!  Put  yoxir  herd 
on  aproven  milk  maker.  If  you  want 
more  milk,  and  at  Jess  coat.  Inter- 

.  •  «  <->  •    «  x%-  : .  *? J  :_«.mi.> 

one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  with 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
Special  Dairy  instead  of  another  feed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  year!  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense  1  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  MUk 

is  Bimple  if  you  use  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  scientifically  proc- 
essed and  combined  in  proper  proportions 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
fccdisdigestiblc— cows  eat  it  readily.  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
beco  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

^v        Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairymen  have 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
will  prove  to  you  that  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
—best  for  your  cows— best  for  your  pock- 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 
INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mill*  at  MiMfapoliKgfmitind  M^mphiB 
Uve  Agent;*^^^^       With^2^^ 
Wanted   -^^^(^fi^^       Buildin« 

MatorUl 


FREE 


Write  for  a 
copy  of  our 
gretU  book, 
*' Feeding 
the  Dairy 
Cow  for 
Profit." 
it  will  p€ty  • 
you  welL 


Those  20  1! 
E%tra 
Quarts 


Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built 
just  like  the  big  Chester  Factory 
Milk  Cooler,  with  seamless  copper 
tubes  and  brass  manifolds.  Will 
stand  150  pounds  pressure.  Easy 
to  clean.  Cools  within  two  degrees 
of  water.  Very  reasonably  priced. 
Made  in  four  sites. 

Send  for  our  new 
catalog 

a«t  a  cop7  of  tha  naw  Obestar  MUk 
Producers'  Catalog.  It  U  yours  for 
tba  aiklnf.  Kaop  tt  an  kand  for 
roady  roferenco.  It  eontalns  a  fond 
of  useful  Information.  Baod  for  It 
today — without    obllc»tl«ii    of    oootm. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHESTER  Dept.  I  PENNA. 


Owners  of  Tuberculous  Cattle  Must 
Qean  and  Disinfect  Premises  Before 
Government  Will  Pay  Claims  for  In- 
demnity. 

A    decision    of    far-reaoliing   effect    on 
the  livestock  industry  is  contained  in  a 
notice  which  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry,   United    States    Department    of 
Agriculture,  has  sent  to  its  inspectors  in 
rhftrae  of  tuberculosis  eradication   in  all 
States.     In  cflFect  it  requires  a  thorough 
clean-up  and  disinfection  of  premises  on 
which  tuberculous  cattle  have  been  found 
by  official  testing  before  the  Government 
will  pay  any  indemnity  for  such  cattle. 
The    bureau    requires    its    inspectors    in 
charge  to  certify  that  "the  premises  have 
been  properly  disinfected  and  all  lawful 
quarantine    regulations   have    been    com- 
])iled  with." 

Such     certification     must     accompany 
(i:ch    claim     for     payment     before     the 
owner  of  tuberculous  cattle  can  be  paid 
the  indemnity  for  them  as  provided  by 
law  in  the  interests  of  eradicating  tuber- 
culosis from  the  livestock  of  the  country. 
As  a  thorotigh  clean-up  is  necessary  ht-f 
fore    dsinfection    can    be    properly    per-J 
formed,  the   new   decision    is   an   imror-|  I 
tant  step  forward  in  livestock  sanitntion.p| 
Experience    and     scientific     knowledge^ 
both   point   to   the    danger  of   c-ntinued| 
tuberculous  infection,  even  after  rpactorsf:^i 
are  removed  from  a  herd,  in  cases  wherei 
disinfecti(»n  of  premises  has  been  neglect-^ 
ed  or  performed  in  a  half-be^rted  man-j 
ner.     As  a  consequence  there  is  the  like-| 
libood  of  more  reactors  to  ray  for  a  fewf 
months  or  years  later.       This  dors  notj. 
appeal  to  Federal  officials  as  good  busi-f 
ness  nor  as  the  proper  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  stock  owners  for  whose  benefit 
the   indemnity  has   been   provided.  | 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  decision 
may  be  judged  from  the  extent  of  the 
tuberculosis-eradication  campaign,  which/ 
in   the  last  seven  years  has  become  an 
extremely    important    department    pro-/ 
ject.       Between   half    a   million    and    a 
million  cattle  are  being  tested  monthly, 
with   the   number   of    reactors    running 
close  to  20,000  in  recent  months.    In  an 
average  month's  work  the  tuberculin  test 
ig  applied  to  the  cattle  on  about  60,000 
premises. 

Failure    to    clean    and    disinfect    the 
stable  and  other  parts  of  the  premises 
where    tuberculosis     infection     may    be 
lurking    will    mean    indefinite    postpone- 
ment of  the  .Federal  indemnity  for  re- 
actors found.    In  the  opinion  of  depart- 
ment officials  and  field  workers,  an  In- 
direct future  eflfect  of  the  ruling  will  be 
a  better  type  of  bams  constructed  with 
a  view  to  meeting  modem  standards  of 
sanitation.    Foundations   of   concrete   or 
other   permanent    material    that    neither 
decliys  nor  harbors  infection  are  especi- 
ally   important.    Ventilation,    abundant 
sunlight,  and  smooth  surfaces  that  can 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  are 
also  desirable.    In   connection   with   the 
new  requirement,  the  department  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  bulletins  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  disinfection  of  stables, 
barn  construction,   and   animal  diseases, 
to  persons  who  request  them. 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUC- 
TION IN  BARNS  PRO- 
TECTS  DAIRY  HERDS 

The  large  number  of  barn  fires  and 
the  constant  demand  to  rebuild,  remodel 
and  perfect  our  dairy  barns  to  meet  the 
present  day  requirement  of  the  milk  con- 
sumers call  for  new  ideas  in  barn  con- 
struction, especially  if  fire  hazards  are 
to  be  reduced. 

Thomas  JeflPerson,  of  Wycombe,  Pa., 
lias  rebuilt  his  barn  to  include  a  fire- 
proof ceiling  of  concrete  which  provides 
at    the   same   time   a   smooth,   rat  proof 

It  is  common  practice  in  some  dairy 
sections  to  adopt  this  means  of  insuring 
the  cattle  against  fire,  when  it  is  usually 


•oncluded  that  most  barn  fires  originate 
|in  the  mows  above. 

For   the   ordinary   barn   of  36   feet   in 
[width  it  has  been  good  engineering  prac- 
tice to  support  a  6  in.  concrete  slab  on 
iteel  columns  placed  at  convenient  plac -s 
|in  the  stable. 

The  stone   foundation   was   easily   re- 

laircd   and    leveled    to   the   point   of   re- 

jceiving    the    concrete    slab,    which    con- 

ained  reinforcing  steel  at  regular  inter- 

•als  in  the  interior  of  the  slab  one  inch 

rom  the  l;)wcr  surface. 

Photograph  shows  the  frame  work  of 

hhe    barn    in    process    of   erection.     The 

olate  frame  on  which  the  timbers  are  to 

Ibe  placed  is  bolted  to  the  outside  edge 

|r)f  the  concrete  floor. 

It  is  estiniated  the  floor  can  be  placed 
jat  a  cost  close  to  that  of  a  well  con- 
Istructcd  old  type  wooden  plank  floor. 


t 


Mention    The   Review   when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


EflScient  dairy  cows  will  return  a  pro- 
fit on  grain  fed  even  when  the  pasture 
is  good.  A  small  quantity  of  summer 
grain  keeps  up  the  milk  flow  and  builds 
up  the  cow  for  the  winter.  A  light  mix- 
ture of  medium  protein  content  is  good. 


>TATE  HAS  1001 
FORTY  POUND 
FAT  PRODUCERS 

Thirty-one  cow  testing  associations  in 
Pennsylvania  had  1001  cows  producing 
more  than  forty  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
1427  cows  giving  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  in  July,  the  monthly 
report  of  C.  R.  Gearhart,  dairy  extension 
.specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege shows. 

Of  the  40  pound  cows,  268  produced 
more  than  fifty  pounds  of  fat  and  622 
of  the  heavy  milkers  topped  the  1200 
pound  mark.  There  were  41  cows  on 
official  test.  Ninety-one  "boarder"  cows 
were  sold  and  six  bulls  purchased.  Dur- 
ing the  month  9742  cows  were  tested. 

With  516  cows  the  Coventry  associa- 
tion in. Chester  county  led  in  number  of 
cows  tested.  The  Carbon-LcWgh  group 
was  second  with  499,  and  this  a«^socia- 
tlon  was  first  in  the  number  of  40  pound 
cows  with  66,  and  in  1000  lb.  cows  with 
120.  The  Allegheny  county  association 
was  second  in  these  two  classes  with  63 
40  pound  fat  producers  and  90  1000 
pound  milkers. 

The  best  milker  in  the  state  was  a  reg- 
istered Holstein,  owned  by  A.  Begel,  of 
the  Carbon-Lehigh  association.  She 
gave  2332  pounds  during  the  month.  E. 
R.  Loy,  of  the  Periry  county  group,  had 
the  best  butterfat  producer,  a  registered 
Holstein,  with  84.4  pounds  for  her 
monthly  record.  The  Carbon-Lehigh 
association  had  the  highest  10  cow  aver- 
age in  butterfat,  65.1  pounds. 


NEW  PENNSYLVANIA 
MILK  TESTING  LAWS 

Farmers  who  sell  milk  on  butter  fat 
content  basis  are  now   afforded  protec- 
tion   never    before    available.     The    new 
milk  testing  law,  effective  since  August 
4,  requires  that  tiie  testing  be  done  by 
licensed  testers  and  also  that  such  tests 
shall  be  made  at  least  once  every  sixteen 
days.    Composite  samples  of  milk  must 
be  taken  and  carefully  preserved  for  tiie 
purpose    of    making   such    tests.        This 
means  that  the  milk  producers  will  re- 
ceive an   accurate   test  and   as   a   result 
proper  payment   for   the   milk  supplied. 
"Phese    comr'oslte  cnnmlps.    whieh    ar<' 
required  to  be  analyzed,  must   be  care- 
fully   preserved,    representing    each     of 
the  daily  shipments  of  milk  received  at 
the  plant  or  place  of  delivery,  kept  in  an 
airtight  bottle,  plainly  labelled  with  the 
producer's  name  and  numbered  and  kept 
in   a   rack   or   container   with   the   dates 
when    they    were   sampled    as   delivered. 
It    is    further    required    that    after   such 
samples  have  been  tested  their  residues 
shall    be    held    intact    and    in    condition 
suitable  to  test  for  a  further  period  of 
not  less  than  ten  days  in  order  to  permit 
second  or  check  test  to  be  made  in  case 
of  controversy. 

It  appears  that  in  some  instances  these 
samples  have  not  been  properly  kept  in 
the   place    where    the    tests    were    made 
but    have    been    transported    from    one 
place    to    another,    resulting    in    loss    of 
samples,    making    it    impossible    for    re- 
checks   to   be  made.     In  order   to  carry 
out   the   provisions   of  the   Law   In   this 
respect  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, has  Issued  orders  that  all   stich 
composite  samples  shall  be  tested  on  tlie 
premises  by  a  competent  licensed  tester 
where  they  are  taken  from  the  producer's 
shipments.     Anyone,  therefore,  who  fails 
to    comply    with    this    provison    of    the 
Act  will  be  held  accountable  imder  the 
penalties    for    violation.     Under    special 
conditions,  where  the  testing  can  not  be 
conveniently     done     on     the     premises 
where    the   sample   is   taken,  permission 
may  be  given  to  make  the  test  elsewhere 
upon  special  request  to  the  Department. 
All  milk-receiving  stations  should  pro- 
vide a  suitable  place  for  the  proper  keep- 
ing of  composite  samples  In  order  that 
check  tests  may  be  made  where  desired. 
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Cornell  Milk  Specialists  Point  Out  That 
Even   Quart   of   "Water   Weighs  More 
Than  Sixteen  Ounces 
A    pint    is    not    a    pound    the    world 
around,  declare  dairymen  at  State  Col- 
lege   of    Agriculture    at   Ithaca.        Even 
a    pint    of   water    weighs    more    than    a 
pound,  and  milk  Is  heavier  than  water. 
So    that    a   literal    interpretation   of   the 
old  rule  that  a  pint   Is   a  pound   might 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss    to    a    dairyman    selling    milk    on    a 
narrow  margin. 

The  standard  quart  of  milk  of  average 
composition  weighs  2.153  pounds,  and  a 
forty-quart  can  of  milk  weighs  forty 
times  2.153,  or  86.12  pounds. 

In  some  plants  where  milk  is  bought 
by  the  can  and  later  converted  to  a 
weight  basis,  2  1-8  pounds  is  used  as 
the  weight  of  a  quart  and  a  forty-quart 
can  Is  credited  at  85  pounds. 

In  no  case,  though,  say  the  dairymen 
of  the  college,  should  anyone  take  the 
old  adage  at  Its  face  value,  and  accept 
payment  for  a  forty-quart  can  of  milk 
on  the  basis  of  80  pounds  for  the  full 
can. 


The  com-harvester  and  the  potato- 
digger  should  come  In  for  their  share  of 
attention  long  before  It  seems  necessary. 
Then  they'll  be  ready  on  time. 


PERMITS  REQUIRED 

FOR  ALL  MILK  PLANTS 
Tlie    new    Milk   Testing   Law,   which 
became   effective   August  4th,    1925,   re- 
quires   all    milk  plants,   creameries    and 
persons  purchasing  milk  and  cream,  re- 
gardless of  the  method  of  settlement,  to 
hold  a  permit  issued  by  the  Department 
of    Agriculture,    Bureau    of    Foods    and 
Chemistry.        The    charge    is    $6.00    for 
each  plant  and  the  permit  is  used  only 
for  each  calendar  year  and  expires  De- 
cember 31st.     Special  Agents  of  the  De- 
partment are  now  canvassing  the  State 
to   locate   those   plants   which    have   not 
yet   obtained    such   a   permit   and   those 
who  cannot  sliow  that  they  nave  com- 
plied   with    the    Law    in    obtaining    the 
proper   permit   will    be   held   responsible 
and    are    liable    for  prosecution.       This 
Law  Is  a  protection  to  the  producers  of 
milk  as  it  provides  not  only  that  respon- 
sible parties  shall  be  licensed  to  purchase 
their  milk   and   cream  but   that  an   ex- 
perienced and  licensed  tester  be  employ- 
ed  to   test  their  product   in  order  that 
the  tests  may  be  accurate  and  the  basis 
of  payment  based  on  such  results,  thus 
avoiding  losses  to  the  producers. 

Farmers  who  are  supplying  milk  and 
cream    to   shipping   stations,    creameries 
and  milk  plants  should  make  sure  that 
the   plants  not   only   hold   the   required 
I)ermlts   to  purchase   their  supplies   but 
that   they   also  employ  licensed  testers, 
who  are  required  to  have  their  licenses 
jirominently  displayed  in  the  place  where 
the   milk  testing  is   to  be  done.       The 
Law  also  requires  that  each  producer  be 
{riven  a  statement  of  what  his  milk  tests 
in  butterfat  so  that  when  he  is  paid  for 
the    same    he    will    know    exactly    how 
much     to    expect.       Producers    should, 
therefore,  co-operate  and  notify  the  De- 
partment where  any  laxity  Is  noticed  In 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Law  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers.     A 
number  of  complaints  have  already  been 
received     and     are     being     investigated 
where  certain  plants  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  permits. 


BRADFORD  COUNH,  PENNA.  -  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Saturday,  October  24tli,  Sale$  Pavilion,  Troy,  Penna. 

51  Females  —  10  Bulls 

29  FRESH  AT  SALE  TIME— 14  DUE   SOON— 8   CALVES   AND   YEARLINGS 
A  Reliable  Source  of  Registered  HoUteins  from  Dairymen-Breeder* 

Commendable  records  of  milk  and  butterfat  yield,  supported  by  proven  ancestry  supply  ^^P^^f^Jle  evidence  of  pro^ 
duction  All  but  12  head  are  from  herds  FULLY  ACCREDITED.  60  day  retest  privilege.  Liberal  guarantee  and 
accomodations.      Apply   promptly    for  catalog   to 

R.  H.  FLEMING,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee,  Court  House,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


FARMERS  INDICATE  9,7  P.  C 
INCREASE  IN  WHEAT  ACREAGE 


NEW  DAIRY  SPECIALIST 

JOINS  EXTENSION  FORCE 
George  A.  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  dairy  course, 
has  been  appointed  extension  specialist 
in  dairy  marufacturing  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  He  succeeds 
I,.  W.  Morley  who  resigned  to  become 
director  of  extension  and  register  of 
merit    for    the    American   Jersey   Cattle 

Club. 

The  new  specialist  comes  to  his  work 
in  Pennsylvania  well  prepared  by  several 
years  of  pratlcal  work  In  both  the 
manufacturing    and    educational    phases. 

In    the    spring   of    1924   Taylor    went 
with      the      Almito      Dairy      Company, 
Omaha,    Nebraska,    as    plant    superin- 
tendent.   There  40,000   pounds   of   milk 
were   handled   dally   for   the   retail   and 
wholesale   trade,  and   butter,   condensed 
milk,   cottage   cheese    were   also   manu- 
factured.    On  January  1,  1925,  he  went 
with    the    Twin    City    Milk    Producers' 
Association.    He   was   placed   in  charge 
of  the  sanitation  department  which  in- 
cuded  work  in  sanitation  on  the  farms 
and  In  the  plants  and  had  to  do  with 
the  condition  of  the  milk  as  it  arrived 
at   the  distributors  for  bottling. 

From  this  position  he  comes  to  Penn- 
sylvania where  his  services  are  now 
available  In  educational  work  in  dairy 
manufacturing. 


24,000  Planters  Show  Intention  to  Sow 
46,411,000  Acres  Winter  Grain 

Associated  Press  reports  that  sowing 
of  46,411,000  acres  to  winter  wheat  this 
fall  is  Indicated  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports from  24,000  farmers  stating  their 
intentions  as  of  August  1. 

That  area  would  be  an  increase  of 
4,094,000  acres,  or  9.7  per  cent,  over 
the  area  sown  last  fall,  and  88.2  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  average  annual 
fall  sowing  in  the  prewar  years  of  1918 
to  1919. 

Should  the  indicated  acreage  be  plant- 
ed and  the  crop  sustain  only  average 
annual  abandonment  of  the  Ust  ten 
years,  12.9  per  cent,  it  would  leave  about 
40,424,000  acres  to  be  harvested  next 
summer,  the  department  stated.  That 
would  be  23.2  per  cent,  more  than  the 
area  harvested  this  summer,  which  was 
32,813,000. 

The  largest  percentage  of  increase,  as 
shown  by  the  intended  plantings  reports. 
Is    that   of    Missouri,    where    Indications 
point  to  30  per  cent  more  acreage  than 
sown  last  year.       Nebraska  is  the  only 
one  of  the  more  important  winter  wheat 
States,    where    reports    show    a    smaller 
acreage   than   last   year   is    Intended.     A 
decrease  of  2  per  cent,  is  indicated  there. 
The  increases  over  last  year  in  other 
important   States  follow:     Pennsylvania, 
5  per  cent;  Ohio,  5;  Indiana,  13;  Illinois, 
15;  Michigan,  22;  Kansas,  4;  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  10;  Colorado,  5;  Washington, 
8;   and  all  other  States  16. 

Last  year's  intentions  to  plant  reported 
in  August,  placed  the  area  to  be  sown 
last  fall  at  42,919,000  acres,  while  the 
actual  sowings,  as  reported  in  December 
were  42,317,000  acres.  The  abandonment 
last  winter  was  22.5  per  cent. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AIND    VARNISHES 

Writ*  for  Color  Cords  and  Booklot  "Point  Pointors" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPfflA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  uJ  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  ni  COPPERED  MHAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  SOW 
CASH  •r  MONTHLY  Ptymtntt 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

OCX  M.  p.        10  S.   18TH  ST..  PHILA. 


Clip  weeds  in  new  alfalfa  seedlngs 
before  they  ripen.  This  also  gives  the 
growing  alfalfa  more  sunlight,  moisture, 
and  plant  food.  Raise  the  cutting  bar 
high  enough  to  miss  the  alfalfa  plants. 


TRENTON  FAIR 
Monday,  September  29th,  was  the 
opening  day  of  the  Trenton  Fair.  As 
usual  It  was  children's  day  and  they 
were  all  there.  Secretary  Margerum  had 
requests  for  60,000  children's  tickets  and 
apparently  almost  all  were  used. 
Tuesday  was  Ladies'  day;  Wednesday, 
Farmer's  Day;  Thursday,  Politicians 
day  and  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  auto- 

Ist  held  forth. 

Professor  A.  M.  Hulbert  was  in  charge 
of  the  junior  dairy  exhibit.  Many  fine 
types  of  dairy  cattle  were  exhibited  m 
the  leading  l>reeds,  some  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  contributed  two  mechanical  de- 
vices and  four  panels  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  exhibit,  which  ,attra<«ted  the 
attention  of  many  visitors  at  the  Fair. 


Cheese  is  a  concentrated  form  of  the 
best  health  food,  milk- 


PENNSYLVANIA  APPLE  CROP 
The  1926  Pennsylvania  apple  crop  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  quality 
produced  In  recent  years,  according  to 
reports  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  fruit  will  be  above 
the  average  in  size  and  unusually  free 
from  insect  and  disease  damage. 

The  commercial  crop  of  the  state  was 
estimated  at  almost  1,000,000  barrels,  an 
average   crop  on  September  1,  as  com- 
pared with  the  small  crop  of  last  year 
which  amounted  to  only  780,000  barrels. 
Harvesting  of  the  fall  varieties  began 
about    September    15    in    most    of    the 
southern  counties.    Jonathan  and  Grimes 
are  being  shipped  to  market  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  arrive  before  the 
heavy  shipments  of  fall  apples  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  received. 

The  winter  varieties  will  be  ready  for 
picking   the   latter   part   of  the  month. 
Larger  production  of  all  the   important 
varieties  is  expected  in  most  sections  of 
the  state  as  compared  with  the  1924  crop. 
Many  buyers  are  demanding  that  ship- 
ments be  packed  under  standard  grades 
this  season,  and  more  fruit  will  be  in- 
spected  at  shipping  points  by  Federal- 
State   Inspectors   than   in   any   previous 
year.    This  is  true  In  all  of  the, states 
in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  section, 
which  has  developed  Into  one  of  the  most 
important  apple   districts   of   the  entire 
country. 


Willard 

Stordw^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fiilly 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  eiESTEl,  PA. 


ClATEIflLLE,  PA. 


POWER  MILKER 


Mr   Qii*rmataa*«CMil 
••y  Term****  yaw  t* 

tJRSa.   '^ow'to  JoSw 
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ROLL  ROOFING 

SI. 00  Per  Roll 
SLATK  SURFACED  S2.00  Per  Roll 

C.  A.  RANSOM,  527  Concord  Aye. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.    Dept.  M 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON 

BULL    CALVES 

We  will  prepay  express  charges  up  to  500  miles 
and  gua.antee  safe  tfelivery  on  any  bull  purchased 
from  us  during  September  and  October. 

The  calves  are  good  individuals  and  out  of  dams 
having  creditable  short  and  long-lime  records. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WinterthurFarms,Winterlhur,  DeL 


DIUNK  MILK  EVERYBODY 
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Hand  Milking  Mrill  soon  |  jWiik 

be  as  Old  Fashioned  as 
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Hand  Harvesting 
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is  rapidly  eliminating  hand  milking  and  has  already  done  so  on  thousands 
of  farms  not  only  in  the  Ignited  States  and  Canada  but  in  every  dairy 
country  in  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this  day  and  age  with  a 
cradle,  and  vet  a  De  liaval  Milker  will  save  more  time  in  the  course  of  a 
year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any  other  labor-saving  machine  on  the  farm. 
A  De  Laval  Milker  not  only  saves  time  twice  a  day,  730  times  a  year, 
but  because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing  action  almost  invariably 
causes  cows  to  produce  more  milk  than  by  any  other  method — either 
hand  or  machine — and  in  addition  produces  cleaner  milk. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


De  Laval  Milker  OutfiU  sold 
for 

$175.00* 

and  up  depending  on  the 
size  of  herd 


*Slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Coatt  and 
in  Westtrn  Canada 


THE    NATIONAL    DAIRY    SHOW 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 
ONE  OF  THE  BEST  EVER 


orchestrf 


From  an  educational  standpoint,  as 
well  as  from  the  character  and  class  of 
tlie  exhibits  shown,  and  the  many  dairy 
interests  and  meetings  held,  The  Nation- 
al Dairy  Show,  at  Indianapolis,  stood  out 
preeminently  as  the  best  that 
has    been    held   in   years. 

It  included,  in  connection 
with  its  wonderful  exhibit  of 
dairy  cattle,  elaborate  displays 
of  manufacturing  and  equip- 
ment features  used  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of 
dairy  products,  a  general  health 
exhibit,  with  scientific  data 
hearing  on  the  nutritional 
value  of  foodstuffs  that  has 
ever    been    shown. 

In  view  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  dairy  products,  the 
representatives  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  were  confronted 
with  a  problem  of  improving 
the  quality  as  well  as  the 
supply. 

The  average  person  uses 
about  1000  pounds  of  milk  or 
its  products  annually,  so  that 
for  every  gain  of  four  persons 
in  population  there  should 
either  be  an  increase  of  one 
eow  or  a  greater  average  pro- 
duction. 

The  Cattle  Show 

Probably  no  greater  demon- 
stration of  dairy  cattle  has  bein 
made  at  any  of  the  previous 
dairy  shows.  Approximately 
1500  head  of  cattle  were  shown 
— the  arrangement  for  the  ex- 
hibit being  most  complete. 
Dairymen  in  both  Canada  and 
tlie  United  States  made  won- 
derful exhibits. 

Judging  events  were  conduc- 
ted in  a  commodious  ring  ad- 
joining the  cattle  display.  H. 
11.  Kildee  acted  as  judge  for  ^____ 
the  Ayrshire  Breed;  J.  B. 
Fitch  and  W.  N.  Fairchild  served  as 
Jersey  judges;  W.  S.  Moscrep  and  C.  L. 
Blackman  were  the  Holstein  judges; 
Prof.  W.  W.  Yapp  was  the  Guernsey 
judge.  Both  pure  breds  and  grade  cattle 
were  awarded  ribbons. 

U.  S.  Dairy  Division  Exhibit 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a 
most  comprehensive  exhibit  covering 
l)oth  the  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  dairy  pr.)ducls. 

These  displays  were  shown  under  the 
following    general    classification. 
A  Family  Dinner 

Roast  beef,  scalloped  potatoes,  greens, 
sliced  tomatoes,  wholewheat  bread  and 
butter,  milk,  ice  cream. 

This  dinner  includes  n  )t  only  milk  as 
a  drink,  but  also  some  of  the  simple, 
practical  and  appetizing  dishes  prepared 
or  served  with  milk  or  its  products. 


to  oth< 
Quality  .  ^  f^jj.  Jlarkets 

Per  capita  consul'.  j.a,>n  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  the  United  States  is  increasing. 
The  following  statistics  were  presented: 

Butter,  1T.25  lt)S. 


ANNUAL  INTER -STATE  MEETING 

PHILADELPHIA,  NOVEMBER  23rd 
COMPLETE  DETAILS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State    Milk    Producers'    Association,    as 
has  been  previously  announced,  will   be 
held   at    the    Benjamin    Franklin    Hotel, 
I    9th   and   Chestnut   Streets,   Philadelphia, 


Bottoa 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  GRAND  CHAMPIONS 
Top— Belle  CaUiiii<7  Wayne,  Grand  Champion  Holstein  Cow,  owned  by  Haley  k  Lee,  Springford,  Ont. 
-Admiration  of  the  Prairie,  Senior  Champion  Gnemsey  Cow,  owned  by  Emmadino  Farm,  Hopowell  Juction,  N.  Y. 


Cheese,   4.20   lbs. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  14.00 

lt)S. 

Milk,   64.75   gallons. 

Ice  cream,  2.50  gallons. 

The  national  wholesale  distribution  of 
milk  production  in  the  United  States  in 
1924  was   114,666,201,000  pounds. 

Model  dairy  farm  milk  houses,  cooling 
systems  for  quality  production  were 
siiown.  Cool  milk  involves  less  loss. 
Proper  handling  of  milk  at  the  farm  and 
in  transit  would  do  niiieh  to  reduce  the 
present  annual  loss  due  to  sour  and  re- 
jected milk. 

A  well-can  d  for  pasture,  grasses  and 
legumes  will  malerially  lower  the  year's 
bill  for  feed. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Awards 
The  award  for  the  best  tub  of  fresh 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


Pa.,  on  Monday,  November  23rd.  The 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
held  in  conjunction  with  our  meeting 
will  follow  on  November  24th  and  26th 
also  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 

In  order  to  make  possible  these  com- 
bined meetings  it  was  necessary  to  ad- 
vance the  date  of  the  Inter-State  Annual 
Meeting  this  year,  from  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December,  to  the  date  named 
above. 

The  fact  that  the  National  Co-opera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation,  is  meet- 
ing in  conjunction  with  our  annual  meet- 
ing will  make  it  possible  for  the  mem- 
bL-rship  of  the  Inter-Stale,  to  attend  these 
meetings  and  learn  for  themselves,  what 
is  being  done  in  other  co-operative  dairy- 
ing sections  of  the  United  States.  Every 
district  has  a  problem  peculiarly  its  own 
and  the  methods  used  in  other  sections 


will  enable  our  members  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  to  learn  what 
oti.ers  are  doing  and  how  they  handle 
their  problems. 

While  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association 
will  be  open  to  its  membership 
during  the  morning  session, — 
our  guests,  the  delegates  and 
members  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration, will  be  invited  to  be 
present. 

Routine  business,  including 
the  election  of  directors,  whose 
terms  of  office  have  expired, 
annual  reports  of  officers. 
Financial  and  special  reports 
will  occupy  the  major  portion 
of  the  day's  session.  An  ad- 
dress will  also  be  made  by 
Hon.  Clyde  L.  King,  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Annual  Banquet 
The  .\nnual  Lanq^^t  or  'he 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  on 
Monday  evening,  November 
23rd,  promptly  at  6  P.  M. 
This  promises  to  be,  not  only 
the  largest,  but  most  interest- 
ing banquet  that  has  ever  been 
given.  In  addition  to  our  own 
membership  and  guests,  there 
will  be  a  large  representation 
of  the  member  organizations  of 
the  National  Co-Operative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  present. 
F.  P.  Willits,  former  president 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  will  act  as 
toastmaster,  and  the  responses 
are  to  be  many,  but  short  and 
snappy. 
Dairy  Council  Entertainment 
The  Philadelphia  Inter-State 

Dairy     Council      will     furnish 

entertainment  features  and 
everyone  who  has  attended  these 
banquets  knows  that  there  will  be 
something  new  and  interesting  for 
those  who  attend.  Practically  all  of 
the  features  will  be  presented  by  Phila- 
delphia School  Children  or  by  members  of 
the  Dairy  Council  Dramatic  Staff. 

Delegates  from  Inter-State  locals, 
should  make  their  hotel  reservations  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  through 
the  Philadelphia  Office  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  in  order 
that  the  delegates  may  be  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Co-opera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation  on  Tues- 
day, November  24th,  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  will  allow 
one  nights  lodging,  at  $2.50  per  person, 
in  addition  to  railroad  mileage,  to  each 
delegate  remaining  for  this  day's  session. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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PROFITABLE  FARM  YEAR  WILL  HELP  TO 
SUSTAIN  GENERAL  PROSPERITY 


Agriculture  has  been  fairly  profitable 
this  year  and  the  improved  purchasing 
power  of  farmers  will  do  much  to  up- 
hold general  economic  well-being 
through  the  winter,  the  United  States 
Department  t)f  Agriculture  declares  in 
its  October  report  on  the  agricultural  sit- 
U-ition.  'riir>  lU'psirtniPnt  points  out. 
however,  that  while  conservative  judg- 
ment of  the  recovery  of  agriculture  is 
warranted,  farm  i)rosperity  can  be  as 
easily   over-rated  as  depression. 

"It  is  a  splendid  harvest,"  the  depart- 
ment says.  "Not  bumper  yields  but 
jjroduction  well  adjusted  to  reasonable 
needs.  The  two  great  money  crops,  cot- 
ton   and    wheat,    are    now    along   where 


some  idea  can  be  gained  of  their  value. 
Cotton  apparently  stands  to  bring  its 
producers  an  income  of  approximately 
$1,500,000,000,  which  is  about  like  last 
year,  and  wheat  producers  apparently 
stand  to  receive  about  $1,000,000,000, 
wliich  is  also  near  or  slightly  below  last 
year. 

"These  two  leading  crops  probably  in- 
dex the  general  crop  iucuuic.  AbiiCui- 
tural  income  will  not  be  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year,  but  the  point  is  that 
this  is  the  second  fairly  profitable  year. 
The  season  will  go  a  long  way  to  level 
up  regional  conditions.  The  Corn  Belt 
along  with  the  dairy  and  diversified  East 
have  been  slow  to  feel  the  stimulating 
current  of  revival,  but  now  the  rising 
prices  of  hogs  and  cattle,  together  with 


a  reasonably  good  corn  crop  mean  some 
profit  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  slowly 
strengthening  prices  for  dairy  products 
plus  higher  potatoes  and  nnnor  cash 
crops  promise  somewhat  better  income 
for  the  East.  The  whole  agricultural 
map  thus  slowly  emerges  from  economic 
shadow." 
Discussing     the     situation     by     key 

"The  East  is  busy  with  silo  filling, 
potato  digging,  .l;^!*  harvest  and  farm 
work  generally.  ^  I  i  yields  are  dis- 
appointing. Cclj  /  |wth  is  excellent, 
helped  by  late^/,>.  Winter  grain  is 
mostly  seeded,  ^le  Dairy  situation  is 
rather  static  but  improves  rather  than 
otherwise. 

"The  Corn  Belt  has  the  corn  harvest 


well  along  with  the  crop  matured  safely 
ahead  of  frost.  There  is  some  chaflfy 
corn  in  areas  hit  by  dry  weather  but  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  apparently  good 
grain.  The  region  is  busy  with  the 
late  harvest  and  fall  work.  Winter  grain 
has  been  planted  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  hog  and  cattle  situation  gen- 
erally favor  optimism. 

"The  Wheat  Belt  has  winter  wheat 
seeding  about  finished.  Local  estimates 
of  acreage  vary  but  general  indications 
are  of  some  increase  over  last  fall. 
Spring  wheat  yields  are  only  fair  but 
grain  is  excellent  quality  and  prices  are 
stimulating.  Threshing  is  practically 
finished.  The  general  result  of  the 
season  is  favorable  to  the  region  as  a 
whole. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  SETS 
RECORD  FOR  QUALITY  AND  YIELD 


Pennsylvania  farmers  have  harvested 
this  year  one  of  the  best  winter  wheat 
crops  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
quality  has  never  been  better,  and  the 
estimated  average  yield  is  20  bushels  per 
acre,  as  compared  to  a  5-year  average  of 
17.8  bushels.  While  the  average  yield  in 
many  of  the  wheat-growing  counties  is 
even  greater,  there  is  no  previous  record 
of  a  20-bushel  estimated  State  average, 
according  to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg. 

The  estimated  total  yield  is  24,560,000 
bushels  which  is  about  5,000,000  bushels 
greater  than  a  year  ago,  slightly  more 
than  the  6-year  average,  and  the  highest 


total  yield  since  1919  when  the  acreage 
was  175,000  greater  due  to  War  demand. 
In  spite  of  the  excellent  average  con- 
dition of  the  crop,  there  are  still   some 
counties   where  farmers   are  in  need  of 
further  wheat  improvement,  according  to 
George  A.  Stuart,  grain  marketing  speci- 
alist.    More    attention    should    be   given 
to  the  kind  of  wheat  seeded,  to  the  era- 
dication of  garlic  and  cockle,  and  to  the 
treating  of  seed  wheat  for  smut.    In  Le- 
high County,  for  example,  reports  indi- 
cate considerable  smut  which  is  decreas- 
ing the  value  of  the  crop  approximately 
6  cents  a  bushel.    Farmers  are  advised  to 
get  in  touch  with  their  County  Agent  in 
regard   to   treatment   of  seed    wheat  for 
smut.    In  Adams,  Bucks,  Chester,  Cum- 
berland,  Delaware,  Franklin  and  Mont- 


gomery Counties,  the  wheat  still  con- 
tains garlic,  but  not  in  such  large 
amounts  as  in  former  years,  due  prob- 
ably to  planting  garlic-free  seed  wheat. 
Elarly  threshing  has  been  practiced  in 
the  Angoumois  Moth  infested  area  and 
records  of  receipts  at  terminal  markets 
on  123  cars,  about  123,000  bushels,  show 
that  not  a  single  car  was  infested  with 
the  moth.  Farmers  in  the  infested  area, 
who  have  not  threshed,  should  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  all  stored  wheat 
should  be  fumigated  to  prevent  damage 
by  moth  this  fall  and  winter. 

A  development  which  is  adding  even 
more  encouragement  to  wheat  growing  in 
Pennsylvania    is    the    increasing   use    of 

flour   made   from   at   least   50   per  cent. 

home-grown    wheat    in    bread    making. 


For  many  years,  the  home  use  of  this 
wheat  has  been  decreasing  because  when 
used  alone,  it  gave  less  satisfactory  bread 
than  western  wheat.  This  continued 
until  the  discovery  was  made  that  when 
flour  made  from  Pennsylvania  grown 
wheat  is  blended  with  an  equal  portion 
of  western  wheat  flour,  a  more  satisfac- 
troy  bread  is  secured  than  when  the 
western  wheat  flour  is  used  alone.  This 
discovery  is  rapidly  changing  the  mill- 
ing methods  in  the  State  and  this  year 
more  than  50  flour  mills  will  be  in  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  bakery  trade  with 
the  blended  flour. 

The  high  quality  of  Pennsylvania- 
grown  wheat  this  year  is  extremely 
favorable  for  expanding  the  home  wheat 
market. 


CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF  FLUID  MILK 


Data  regarding  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  milk  have  been  collected  by 
the  U.  S.  iX-partment  of  Agriculture 
from  128  i)roilueers'  associations  located 
in  30  States.  'I'hese  associations  serve 
over  200,000  milk  i)rodncers  and  in  1924 
handled  through  their  plants  over  1,700,- 
000,000  pounds   of  milk. 

The  first  of  the  128  associations  was 
organized  in  1882,  M\  years  ago.  While 
its  legal  organization  was  that  of  a  pe- 
cuniary profit  company  it  has  always 
been  operated  as  a  co-operative  enter- 
prise. In  1919  its  legal  form  was  chang- 
ed to  that  of  a  co-operative.  The  sec- 
ond oldest  association  was  formed  in 
1899  and  the  third  in   1902.     Eighty  of 


the  128  associations  have  been  active 
for  five  years  or  longer,  22  for  ten  years 
or  longer,  7  for  fifteen  years,  and  3  for 
twenty  years  or  longer. 

The  associations  reporting  fall  rough- 
ly into  three  groups:— (1),  those  which 
bargain  as  to  price  and  conditions  of 
delivery,  (2),  those  engaged  mainly  in 
wholesale  distribution,  and  (3),  those 
engaged  mostly  in  retail  distribution. 
Of  the  128,  39  were  classed  as  price- 
bargaining  associations,  61  were  engaged 
in  wholesale  distribution,  and  28  in  re 
tail   distribution. 

Ten  of  the  price-bargaining  associa- 
tions reporting  are  located  in  Ohio,  6 
in  Wisconsin,  4  in  Illinois,  4  in  Iowa, 


and  the  remainder  in  12  other  States. 
Fifteen  of  the  associations  selling  at 
wholesale  are  located  in  New  York  State, 
eight  in  Massachusetts,  and  eight  in  Ver- 
mont. Seven  of  the  associations  engag- 
ed in  retailing  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

Over  one-half  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  204,066  is  credited  to  the  price- 
bargaining  associations.  About  40  per 
cent,  of  the  membership  is  in  the  as- 
sociations engaged  mainly  in  wholesale 
distribution,  and  less  than  4  per  cent, 
of  the  members  are  in  the  organizations 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  retail  dis- 
tribution of  milk  and  cream.  The  lead- 
ing States,  crediting  to  each  State  the 
entire    membership    of   the    associations 


having  headquarters  within  its  borders, 
are:— New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Two  bargaining  associations  and  one 
wholesale  distributing  association  report 
memberships  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
amount  to  62  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership.  Ninety-ftve  small  organi- 
zations have  less  than  7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  membership. 

There  was  handled  through  the  plants 
of  the  wholesaling  and  retailing  associ- 
ations in  1924  over  1,700,000,000  pounds 
of  milk.  More  than  65  per  cent,  of  the 
total  quantity  was  distributed  at  whole- 
sale, about  7  per  cent,  was  manufactured 
and  less  than  8  per  cent,  was  retailed. 


RED  HILL  DAIRYMEN  ARE  SPLENDID  CO-OPERATORS 

SEDIMENT  PLANT  AVERAGE,  81.5 


The  co-operating  dairymen  of  Red 
Hill,  Penna.,  have  made  remarkable  im- 
provements in  their  dairy  conditions 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Their 
progress  is  outstanding  in  character,  as 
the  field  reports  show. 

C.  A.  Wilscm,  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  reports  that  the 
Dairy  Council  regulations  have  been  met 
in  jiractically  every  case,  and  that  as  a 
result,  the  plant  average  for  sediment 
tests  for   Red  Hill,  is  81.5.     This  is  the 


result  of  twelve  months  of  real  work  and 
co-operation,  for  the  conditions  at  Red 
Hill  when  inspections  were  first  started, 
over  a  year  ago,  were  not  above  the 
average. 

In  fact,  when  the  first  inspections  were 
made  in  1924,  thirty  three  farmers  were 
granted  permanent  permits,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  temporary  permits. 
Now,  after  three  or  four  intervening  In- 
spections, covering  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 16  or  18  months,  112  permanent 
permits  have  been  issued,  26  farmers  still 


holding  temporary  permits.  Four  men 
have  been  shut  off  in  that  period  for 
refusal  to  meet  the  Dairy  Council  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  an  excellent  point  to  note  that 
from  having  only  61  milk  houses  in  a 
community  of  143  farmers  sending  milk 
to  the  Red  Hill  Receiving  Station,  con- 
ditions have  so  advanced  that  now  all 
but  three  have  milk  houses,  and  those 
three  are  in  the  process  of  building 
them. 

The  following  figures  on  barn  condi- 
tions in  1924  and  1925  speak  for  them- 
selves:— 


1924  1926 

Good    67  Good  or  very 

Fair    70      good  181 

Poor  6  Fair    6 

Poor  1 

The   effect   of   this   co-operation    was 

very  apparent  in  the  results  of  sedi- 
ment testing  in  this  district  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1925.  There  being  66  grad- 
ing A,  42  grading  B,  36  grading  C, 
and   none   grading  D. 

Mr.  Wilson  states  that  the  B's  were 
really  all  low  A's,  but  were  classed  as 
B's  as  all  of  the  66  A's  were  as  nearly 
perfect   as   can   be   found. 
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no  COUNTIES  REACH 

TUBERCULOSIS-FREE  GOAL 

One  hundred  and  ten  counties  in  the 
United  States  have  eradicated  bovine 
tuberculosis  from  within  their  bound- 
aries, according  to  a  summary  of  progress 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  covering  eradication  work 
up  to  October  1,  1925.  These  counties, 
known  as  modified  accredited  areas,  have 
completed  the  testing  of  all  cattle  within 
their  borders  and  removed  all  of  the  in- 
fected cattle.    To  be  classed  as  modified 

i!i-j „c.    ;r«f<^tion  must  be  con- 

fined  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
of  the  cattle  within  the  county  and  all 
reactors  must  be  promptly  removed. 

The  110  counties  now  on  the  free  list 
represent  a  gain  of  10  counties  over  the 
preceding  month  and  show  noteworthy 
progress  compared  with  the  status  of  the 
area  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year,  when  53  counties  were  on  the 
modified  accredited  Ust.  The  110  counties 
are  scattered  throughout  19  States,  44  of 
them    being    in    North    Carolina,    12    in 
Michigan,  9  in  Iowa,  7  in  Kansas,  6  each 
in  Indiana  and  North  Dakota,  3  each  in 
Florida,   Minnesota,   Nebraska,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   and   Tennessee,   2   each    in   Cah- 
fornia,  Idaho,  and  Wisconsin,  1  each  in 
Illinois,    Missouri,    New   York,    Ore^^on, 

and  Utah.  , 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In 
dustry.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  consider  the  results  obtain- 
ed as  ample  proof  that  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  from  any  area  is  merely  a 
question  of  time,  funds,  and  organized 

effort. 

During    August,   the   last    month    for 
which   figures   are  available,  official  tu- 
berculin tests  were  applied  to  more  than 
676,000  cattle,   of   which   approximately 
19,000  reacted  as   tuberculous  and  were 
removed  from  the  herds.    Nearly  12,000- 
000  cattle  are  now  under  supervision  for 
the  eradication  of  the  disease  and  about 
3  500,000  more  are  on  the  waiting  list  to 
be   tested.       The   ultimate   goal  of  the 
vast  project  is  the  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis from  the  livestock  of  the  coun- 
try. 


BOVINE  ABORTION  CAUSES 

$5,000,000  ANNUAL  LOSS 
Bovine  infectious  abortion  is  estimated 
to  cause  a  loss  of  $6,000,000  a  year  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  more  important 
from  an  economic  standpoint  than  any 
other  disease  of  cattle  now  prevalent  in 
this  state,  says  M.  F.  Barnes,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  Bulletin  404,  just  pub- 
lished. 

No  cure  for  the  disease  is  known. 
Fake  cures  have  been  widely  sold  in 
the  State  but  in  every  case  the  results 
have  been  disappointing.  One  farmer 
just  recently  invested  $50  in  a  remedy 
which  proved  to  be  absolutely  worth- 
less Mr.  Barnes  estimates  that  farmers 
have  spent  enough  money  for  useless 
remedies  to  equip  a  research  institute 
for  a  study  of  the  disease. 

The    only    safe    road    for   farmers    to 
follow  in  controlling  the  disease  is  that 
of  prevention.     A   plan   for  preventing, 
repressing   and    eradicating    the   disease 
as  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,    Is    outlined   In    detail   in     he 
bulletin  and  general  information  on  the 
disease  Is  given.    Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
the  few  States  which  has  a  definite  plan 
for  controlling  the  disease.    The  bulle- 
tin  Is   being  widely   distributed   among 
live  stock  breeders  and  can  be  secured 
free  upon  request. 
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FARMERS  LIKE  RADIO 
Radio  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  with 
the   telephone    and    the    automobile    as 
modern  farm  equipment. 

More  than  300  farm  radio  owners  in 
Bradford,  Bucks  and  Westmoreland 
Counties  were  recently  surveyed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  gain  the  farmer's  viewpoint  of 
radio  and  to  secure  suggestions  for  im- 
proving radio  programs.  The  survey 
revealed  almost  unanimous  satisfaction 
with  radio. 

Weather  reports,  popular  music,  edu- 
cational talks,  market  reports  and  cur- 
rent news  items  were  mentioned  most 
frequenily  as  iiic  icaiuica  ui  (^icaLcot 
appeal.  It  was  quite  evident  that  far 
niers  prefer  orchestra,  band  and  male 
quartet  music  to  other  types  and  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  old  time  tunes  and 
songs.  That  some  radio  stations  broad- 
cast too  much  jazz  music,  was  the  view 
of  a  number  of  farmers. 

The  majority  of  farmers  are  not  de- 
pending upon  crystal  and  one-tube  sets 
for  their  radio  information.     About  two- 
thirds  of  those  taking  part  in  the  survey 
reported  sets  with  2  or  more  tubes  and 
of  these  85  per  cent,  were  equipped  with 
loud  speakers.     This  is  significant  since 
it    indicates    that    on    the    majority    of 
farms,  the  entire  family  can   enjoy  the 
programs.     It  is  surprising  to  find  that 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  farm  families 
listen  to  radio  programs  in  daytime. 

That  the  radio  is  not  of  temporary 
popularity  was  another  important  reve- 
lation of  the  survey.  Sixty  one  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  said  they  were  using  the 
radio  more  than  when  it  was  first  in- 
stalled. In  most  of  these  cases,  the  radio 
sets  are  two  or  more  years  old. 

The  farm  radio  owners  manifested  a 
great  interest  In  market  reports.  More 
talks  giving  simple,  practical  advice  on 
farming  were  urged.  Marketing  eggs 
and  poultry,  spraying  fruit  trees,  con- 
trolling Insects,  diseases  and  weeds  and 
co-operative  marketing  were  subjects  of 
particular  interest. 


HIGH  POINTS  IN  STATE'S 

OCTOBER  J  CROP  REPORT 

One  of  the  best  corn  crops  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  improvement  in  the 
potato  outlook,  a  harvested  tobacco  crop 
of  excellent  quality  and  better  than  av- 
erage yield,  and  a  slight  increase  in 
the  farm  apple  production  are  indicated 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Report  for 
October  1,  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Harris- 
burg. 

Fall  plowing  and  seeding  were  behind 
the  usual  schedule  at  the  openng  of  Oc- 
tober, many  localities  being  almost  at 
a  standstill  due  to  the  hard,  dry  con- 


Practically  the  entire  grain  corn  crop 
escaped  damage  from  frost  and  condi- 
tions on  October  1  continued  to  show 
that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  one  of 
the  biggest  and  highest  quality  crops 
ever  harvested  in  the  State. 

Buckwheat  plantings,  particularly  the 
latest  fields,  were  hard  hit  by  the  dry 
spell  of  September  and  some  fields  in 
the  northern  counties  were  damaged  to 
a  slight  extent  by  early  frosts 

The  potato  outlook  indicated  a  crop 
above  the  average  both  in  condition  and 
crop  prospect  although  the  lack  of  rain 
was  a  drawback.  In  only  a  very  few 
cases  was  any  great  amount  of  rotting 
reported.  The  condition  of  the  crop  im- 
proved during  September  in  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  State  and  especial- 
ly In  the  important  I.ehigh-Northampton 
area. 


The  tobacco  harvest  was  practically 
finished  by  October  1  in  the  Lancaster 
district.  Yields  were  reported  as  good, 
at  least  average  or  better,  and  the  crop 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  farm  apple  and  pear  crops  made 
slight  advances  during  September  but 
are  still  below  last  year  and  the  average. 
The  p'^  :ch  crop  was  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  normal  with  the  quality  the 
lowest  in  years.  Grapes  in  the  import- 
ant Erie  county  area  were  short  of  the 
growers'  expectations  a  month  previous 
but  the  quality  is  reported  as  excellent. 


HARVESTING  AND  STORING  ICE 
One  of  the  essential  factors  in  the 
production  of  clean  milk,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  maintenance  of  a  low  bacterial 
count  is  the  i)ropcr  cooling  of  the  milk 
supply  on  the  farm.  During  the  warm 
weather,  "cold"  in  some  form  should  be 
available  for  the  rapid  chilling  of  the 
milk  before  shipment.  This  applies  for 
morning  as  well  as  the  evening  milk. 

In  many  localities  natural  ice  is 
available  and  if  properly  housed,  is  a 
very  worth  while  crop.  It's  harvesting 
comes  during  the  time  of  the  year  when 
other  work  on  the  farm  is  light.  As 
with  other  crops,  however,  preparation 
must  be  made  in  advance.  An  ice  house 
is  essential.  This  need  lu'l  be  cA.tcr.3:vc. 
Most  of  the  material  needed  is  usually 
close  at  hand. 

Certain  principles  of  refrigeration  must 
be  followed  to  insure  the  best  results. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  fur- 
nishes a  very  complete  booklet  on  the 
construction  of  various  types  of  ice 
houses  in  Farmers'  Bulletin,  1978,  "Har- 
vesting and  Storing  Ice  on  the  Farm," 
which  gives  the  details  of  construction 
of  various  ice  houses,  as  well  as  meth- 
ods of  harvesting  and  storing. 

The  expense  connected  with  the  liber- 
al storage  of  ice,  where  natural  ice  Is 
available,  is  so  small  in  comparison  with 
the  benefits,  that  a  dairy  farmer  can  ill 
afford  to  neglect  this  crop.  Not  only 
has  it  a  real  money  value  in  the  care  of 
his  milk  crop  but  there  are  untold  ad- 
vantages of  an  ample  supply  for  house- 
hold purposes. 

The  small  amount  of  time  labor  and 
expense  incurred  in  erecting  an  ice  house 
will  pay  big  dividends  next  summer. 
l>ack  of  proper  cooling  of  your  milk  sup- 
ply is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  sour 
and  low  grade  milk 

ITnder  average  conditions  about  11-2 
tons  of  ice  per  cow  should  be  stored  for 
cooling  milk.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances this  allows  for  wastage  and  for 
use  in  the  home  as  well. 


GOOD  CROPS  STIMULATE 

INTEREST  IN  STATE  SHOV 
With  the  ends  of  the  numerous  coun- 
ty fairs  throughout  Pennsylvania  prize 
winners  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  Tenth  State-wide  show  which  will 
be  held  in  Harrisburg,  January  18  to 
22.  Many  letters  are  being  received  by 
the  management  of  the  show  asking 
about  the  exhibit  space  and  date  of  the 

show. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  more  im- 
portant farm  crops  grown  in  the  State 
this  year  such  as  corn,  wheat  and  apples, 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  interest  in  ex- 
hibiting the  products  than  ever  before. 
Prize-winners  in  local  shows,  who  never 
exhibited  at  the  State  Show  before,  are 
already  asking  about  how  to  get  their 
products  to  Harrisburg.    In  view  of  this, 
every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Show 
Committee  to  secure  more  exhibit  space 
than  has  ever  been  used  for  any  of  the 
previous  nine  shows. 

Committees  from  twenty-five  farm  or- 
ganizations have  already  started  work 
arranging  for  meetings  during  Show 
week,  and  assisting  the  management  in 
planning  the  various  features  of  the  ex- 
hibtion. 

F.  P  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  chairman  of  the  Show  Committee, 
reports  splendid  co-operation  between  all 
the  agricultural  organizations,  the  coun- 
ty agents,  the  State  College  extension 
workers,  vocational  schools,  and  the  State 
and  Harrisburg  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  arranging  the  State's  leading  farm 
event  of  the  year. 


THE  FARM  ELECTRIFIED 
"The  Farm  Electrified"  is  the  title  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture's  most  recent  publication. 
It  is  a  38-page  illustrated  bulletin  giving 
the  details  of  the  Rutherford  farm  exhi- 
bition last  winter  when  over  100  electric 
appliances  were  demonstrated. 

Complete  information  is  given  on  how 
the  farm  buildings  were  wired  and  how 
the  numerous  appliances  were  installed. 
Over  6,600  people  visited  the  demonstra- 
tion   during    the    State    Farm    Products 
Show   last  January.     The  interest  was 
so  great  that  State  officials  decided  to 
make  the  information  on  how  the  dem- 
onstration was  arranged  and  conducted 
available  to  all  Interested  parties.     The 
bulletin  is  No.  407  and  can  be  secured 
free    by   writing   to  the   Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Harrisburg. 


STORE  VEGETABLES  ON  FARM 

Where  there  is  no  storage  cellar  on  the 
farm,  vegetables   may   be  pitted  In  the 
field  or  in  a  partitioned  portion  of  the 
house  cellar,  say  vegetable  gardeners  of 
the    Pennsylvania   State   College.       For 
small  amounts  of  roots  and   cabbage   a 
barrel  laid   on   its   side   is   satisfactory. 
This  is  covered  with  alternating  layers 
of  soil  and  straw  or  leaves,  closed  by 
the  barrel  head,  and  this  "door"  covered 
with   a  thick  coat  of  leaves   or   straw. 
For    larger    amounts    conical    heaps    of 
vegetables  in  the  field  are  covered  much 
the  same  way  as  with  the  barrel. 


FARMERS  GO  TO  COLLEGE 
TO  STUDY  OPERATION  OF 

PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS 

Splendid    demonstrations    of    how    a 
portable  saw  mill,  hooked  up  to  a  trac- 
tor, can  turn  out  high-grade  lumber  on 
the    farm    wood-lot    were    given    at   the 
"Portable   Saw    Mill    Week,*    conducted 
at  Pennsylvania  State   College,   October 
19  to  24,   under   the   direction   of   Pro- 
fessor J.  A.  Ferguson,  who  occupies  the 
chair  of  forestry  at  the  College.     More 
than    400  portable   saw    mill   men   were 
in   attendance,   including   many   farmers 
who  own  portable  mills.    An  interesting 
feature   was   a  practical   saw    filing   and 
fitting  school,  conducted  by  Charles  H. 
Cooper,   from   Henry    Disston    &    Sons, 
Inc.,   Philadelphia. 

Six  different  makes  of  gasoline  tractors 
were  used  to  drive  the  mill.  These  were 
the  Advance-Rumley,  Case,  Fordson, 
Friek,  Huber,  and  International.  The 
saws  used  were  furnished  by  Henry 
Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  mill  used  was  loaned  by  the  Frick 
Company,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Data  was  collected  in  regard  to  horse- 
power, fuel  consumption,  actual  time 
used  in  sawing  a  definite  quantity  of 
lumber,  running  the  carriage,  turning  the 
logs,  etc.  This  data,  when  assembled, 
will' be  available  to  all  portable  saw  mill 

men. 

One  evening  session  was  held,  at 
which  moving  pictures  of  logging  scenes 
and  a  three  reel  film  showing  the  man- 
ufacture of  saws  and  tools  at  the  Disston 
work  were  features. 
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£Mtoctal 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter  State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel,  is  your  meeting.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  has  the  right  and 
privilege  to  attend  this  meeting  and  to 
exercise  his  right  to  ballot  for  directors 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares 
held,  as  well  as  to  lend  his  voice  and  vote 
in  conducting  such  business  as  may  be 
presented  for  action. 

Every  member  should  exercise  his  right 
to  this  privilege. 

At  this  meeting  will  be  presented  an 
outline  of  the  year's  work  and  plans 
and  principles  laid  down  for  the  coming 
year's  program. 

Delegates  from  the  various  locals 
should  carry  the  message  from  those 
bodies  to  the  annual  meeting  and  should 
also  return  to  the  locals  an  outline  of  the 
day's  procedure. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Prdoucers'  Association  is  the  mem- 
bers' own  meeting  and  tbey  enjoy  the 
right  to  express  themselves  on  questions 
of  policy. 

If,  by  any  means  you  are  unable  to 
personally  attend  this  meeting,  delegate 
your  proxy  to  the  delegate  from  your 
local  or  if  this  Is  not  possible,  it  may  be 
delegated  to  your  neighbor  or  any  other 
member  who  will  attend  and  cast  your 
ballot  for  you. 


The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional    Co-operative     Milk     Producers' 


Federation,  which  this  year,  will  l)c 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter  State  Milk  I*iodu- 
cers'  Association,  presents  an  oulstind- 
ing  opportunity  for  the  nieini)crs!iip  of 
the  latter  association  to  learn  not  only 
what  the  function  of  the  P\'(U'ration 
(with  which  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  is  co-operating) 
may  be,  but  its  methods  in  arriving  at 
a  desired  end. 

Eminent  speakers  will  address  these 
meetings.  The  Honorable  W.  M. 
.Tardine,  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  CJov- 

vania  and  other  outstanding  speakers 
will  address  these  meetings  Leaders  of 
co-operative  milk  marketing  organiza- 
tions, throughout  the  United  States,  will 
also  be  among  the  speakers. 

At  these  gatherings  will  be  pre-jcnted 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  hearing 
from  the  leading  co-operative  organiza- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  opportunity  of  attending  these 
meetings  will  be  extended  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  November*  24tb 
and  25th. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 

'I'he  regular  bi-iiKintlily  met  ting  of  the 
lioard  of  Directors  of  Die  Inter-State 
Milk  IVoducers'  Association,  was  held 
at  its  offices  in  the  Boyertown  liuilding, 
October  2Gth,  1925. 

The  roll  call  showed  that  every  direc- 
tor, throufihout  the  Pliiladcli)hia  Milk 
Shed,  was  in  attendcnce. 

Secretary  liaUlcrston  made  brief  re- 
ports on  various  projects  of  interest 
since  the  last  directors  meeting,  includ- 
ing the  necessity  of  Certificates  of  Pub- 
lic Convenience  for  Milk  Haulers,.  Rural 
Electric  Service,  etc. 

Plans  and  programs  relative  to  the 
coming  annual  meeting  and  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  were  discussed,  fol- 
lowing reports  of  the  several  committees. 

F.  P.  Willits,  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
Robert  Balderston  and  C.  I.  Cohee  made 
brief  reports,  following  their  attendance 
to  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Indiana- 
polis, Indiana. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented 
and  approved  by  the  Board: 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  unusually 
advantageous  milk  market  ccmditions  in 
Philadelphia,  during  1926,  incident  to  the 
Sesqui-Centenial. 


Invitation  to  the 
Visiting    Ladies 


The  ladies  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
visiting  ladies  of  the  delegates  tr)  the  National  Co-Operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  in  connectionn  with  the  Annual  Meeting,  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  Ladies'  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday 
morning,  November  23rd,  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  in  Boyertown 
liuilding,  9th  Floor,  1211  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Dairy  Council  Staff  will  explain  the  scope  of  its  work  and 
material.  The  Nutrition  Department  will  show  the  preparation  of  the 
cocoa  paste  and  a  sandwich  loaf.  Miss  Philbrook  will  give  one  of  her 
chalk  talks  and  the  Dramatic  Department  will  furnish  the  music. 

Following  the  meeting,  the  luncheon,  will  be,  in  itself,  a  demonstra- 
tion of  *a   well  selected,  balanced   meal. 

All  through  the  year  echoes  have  come  from  the  good  time  last 
year  and  this  meeting  promises  to  be  even  better. 

Sincerely, 

MRS.  ROBERT  F.  BRINTON, 

Chairman,    Hospitality    Committee. 


ELECTION   OF   DIRECTORS 

One  of  the   most   important   features 

of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
will  be  the  election  of  Directors  to  suc- 
ceed those  whose  terms  have  expired. 

Each  year,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
eight  Directors  are  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years. 

Those  whose  terms  expire  with  this 
meeting   are: — 

A.  B.  Waddington,  Salem  county, 
New  Jersey. 

E.  Nelson  James,  Cecil  county,  Md. 

H.   I.  Lauver,  Juniata  county.   Pa. 

E.   R.  Pennington,   Kent  county,  Md. 

H.   B.  Stewart,  Blair  county.  Pa. 

J.  V.  Bishop,  Burlington  county,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  Keith,  Queene  Anne  county,  Md. 

S.  U.  Troutman,  Bedford  county.  Pa. 

The  general  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  handled  through  its  Board  of 
Directors.  Much  responsibility  for  the 
success  and  welfare  of  your  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  these  officers. 

Following  the  election  of  the  new  Di- 
rectors, the  Board  of  Directors  meets 
for  organization.  They  elect  the  officers, 
including  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven.  Routine  business 
is  conducted  by  the  Officers  and  Execu- 
tive Committee,  which  report  directly  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  which  govern  and 
control  the  activities  of  the  organization. 


Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  and  hereby  are 
authorized  and  empowered  by  the  stock- 
holders in  annual  meeting  assembled,  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  operations  of 
the  regular  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  as 
may  be  necessary  to  have  for  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market  during  that  period. 

This  resolution  after  adoption,  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  on  November  23rd  for  their 
action. 

Market  Situation 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president  presented 
a  very  complete  report  on  the  market 
conditions  for  fluid  milk. 

The  situation  was  outlined  both  from 
the  view  point  of  supply  and  demand- 
conditions  on  the  farms,  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  relative  conditions  in  nearby 
districts. 

Frank  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  the 
Testing  Forces  of  the  Association,  made 
a  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  that 
department.    September   statistics    were 

Classification  of  Work  Total 

No.  days  on  organization  work 27 

Total  number  calls    366 

No.  contracts  received    113 

No.    membership    transfers    30 

No.    of    cows    signed    858 

No.    days    miscellaneous   work    29 

No.    days    testing    147 

No.    plants    investigated    104 

No.   butterfat    tests    made    7638 


The  current  report  of  the  treasurer, 
covering  expenditures  and  receipts  since 
the  last  regular  meeting,  was  presented 
and  approved. 

Reports  of  Directors 

'I'he  various  directors  made  individ- 
ual reports  as  to  conditions  in  their 
respective  districts.  Production  condi- 
tions as  well  as  general  marketing  con- 
ditions were  reported,  as  were  tlie  sup- 
ply and  costs  of  dairy  feeds  and  rough- 
age for  cattle  feeding.  In  some  sec- 
tions there  had  been  heavy  snow,  while 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  period 
of  pasture  for  dairy  cattle  had  closed. 


VALID  TRESPASS  SIGN 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  "no  trespassing"  sign  for  posting 
on  farm  property  must  carry  certain  in- 
formation in  order  to  constitute  a  valid 
notice.  The  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  receives  inquiries  from 
farmers  who  seek  advice  on  how  to  word 
these  signs.  Since  a  law  against  farm 
stealing  was  passed  last  Spring,  it  is 
advisable  for  farmers  to  post  a  sign 
which  carries  a  warning  against  both 
trespassing  and  stealing. 

A  type  of  notice  believed  to  be  valid 
when  prominently  posted  about  the  pre- 
mises, one  combining  both  the  warning 
of  the  1905  Trespass  Act  and  the  1925 
Stealing  Act,  is  the  following: 

NOTICE! 

No  Trespassing   or  Stealing  Allowed 

THIS  FARM  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

All  persons  are  hereby  notified  and 
warned  neither  to  trespass  on  these 
premises  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10.00  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  April  14,  1905,  P.  L.  1G9;  nor 
to  take,  steal  or  carry  away  any  prop- 
erty whatsoever  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $600.00  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years,  as  provided 
by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1926,  P.  L.  440. 

Owner  or  Lessee. 
The  signature  should  be  in  ink. 


STEP  TOWARD  SUCCESS 

Ton  litters,  400  bushel  potato  crops, 
tested  cows,  ton  geldings  and  1000  pound 
calves  are  all  contributing  toward  better 
agriculture.  Many  farmers  are  pushing 
forward  in  all  of  these  practical  methods 
of  producing  more  and  better  agricul- 
tural products  from  fewer  units  or  in  a 
shorter  time  than  by  the  old  way.  It 
is  a  good  procession  to  join.  Don't  fol- 
low; lead. 


Aimt  Ada's  Axioms: — Many  hands 
make  light  work,  and  many  lights  help 
hand  work.  Thank  heaven,  more  farm 
women  have   electricity  every   year! 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  manafrement, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Aueust  24,  1012,  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  published  monthly  at  Wef* 
Chester.  Pa. 

Editor,  Aujrnst  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa. ;  Bnsiness  Managers,  Aniruat 
A.  Miller,  Brookline.  Delaware  county,  Pa.; 
Frederick  Shanple,  Trenton.  New  Jersey; 
Publisher,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  jtiTe  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
hoidintr  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  srive  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Assnriation  TI.  T). 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  Fred  Shangle,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  R.  D.;  E.  Nelson  .Tames,  Risiner  Snn. 
Md.;  E.  H.  Donovan,  Brenford,  Delaware; 
and  20,803  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are  none,  ao 
state.)      None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  anbscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (Thia  information  ia  required 
from  daily  newspapers  only.) 

AUGUST  A.    MILLER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  thia 
22nd  diiy  of  October,   1925. 

W.  H.  Henderson 
Notary  Public 

My   oommisaion    expires    Msreh    27,    19S7. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


FHILAPBLPHIA  SEUUNG  PLAV 

The  basic  and  surplus  proviaiona  of  the  Philadelphia  Bellinf  Plan  again  beoame  effective 
with  January,  1925.  The  baaic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  averafe  monthly  ahipmeat 
of  milk  during  October,   November  and  December,    1924. 

In  September  the  percentage  of  baaic  milk  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  will  be  115  per 
cent,  of  the  basic  quantity.  Second  Surplus  Milk  is  eliminated  during  July,  August  and 
September. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  baaic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  acore  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plua 
20  per  cent. 

During  July,  August  and  September  co-operating  dealers  will  pay  the  following  named 
percentages  of  basic  quantities  of  milk  shipped  at  basic  prices. 

July  basic — 110  per  cent  of  basic  quantity. 

August  basic — 110  per  cent  of  basic  quantity. 

September  basic — 115  per  cent  of  basic  quantity. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3<^  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  eenta  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 

Finland    Rtntionn    carrv  difTArnntinla   mibiRCt   tn   Innal    Amtnpemnnt,a.S 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 

This  price  list  is  issuea  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  produeera  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarta) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Gouneil  2c  per  100  pounds  (46^  quarta)  of 
all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed ;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


OCTOBER  BASIC  PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Test  Basic   Quantity  Price 

per  cent.  per  100  lb.  per  qt. 

3.  $2.94  6.8 
3.05  2.96  6.85 

8.1  2.98  6.4 

8.15  3.00  6.46 

8.2  3.02  6.6 
3.26  3.04  6.5 
S.8  8.06  6.55 
3.35  8.08  6.6 

3.4  8.10  6.65 
8.46  8.12  6.7 

3.5  8.14  6.76 
3.55  8.16  6.76 

3.6  8.18  6.8 
8.65  8.20  6.85 

3.7  8.22  6.0 
8.75  8.24  6.96 

3.8  8.26  7. 
3.85  8.28  7.05 

8.9  8.80  7.06 
3.05  8.82  7.1 

4.  8.84  7.16 
4.05  8.86  7.1 

4.1  3.88  7.25 

4.16  8.40  7.8 

4.2  8.42  7.8 
4.25  8.44  7.85 
4.8  8.46  7.4 
4.35  3.48  7.46 

4.4  8.60  7.6 
4.45  3.52  7.66 

4.5  8.54  7.6 
4.55  8.56  7.66 

4.6  8.58  7.7 
4.65  8.60  7.7 

4.7  8.62  7.76 
4.75  8.64  7.8 

4.8  8.66  7.86 
4.85  8.68  7.9 

4.9  8.70  7.06 
4.95  8.72  8. 

5.  8.74  8. 
When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 

l^t  eenta  per  quart. 


Philadelphia  ia 


NOVEMBER  BASIC   PRICE 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by 


market,  conditions. 

Test 
per  cent. 


per 


05 

1 

15 

2 
3.25 
3.8 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
8.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.06 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.86 
4.0 
4.96 
5. 


100  lb. 
$2.94 

2.98 

2.98 

3.00 

8.02 

3.04 

3.06 

3.08 

3.10 

8.12 

3.14 

3.16 

8.18 

3.20 

3.22 

8.24 

3.26 

8.28 

8.30 

8.32 

8.34 

3.36 

3.38 

8.40 

3.42 

8.44 

3.46 

3.48 

3.50 

8.52 

8.54 

8.56 

8.58 

3.60 

3.62 

3.64 

3.66 

8.68 

3.70 

8.72 

3.74 


When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price 
Philadelphia  is  7^  cents  per  quart. 


per  qt. 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

6.9 

6.95 

7. 

7.05 

7.05 

7,1 

7.15 

7.2 

7.26 

7.8 

7.8 

7.85 

7.4 

7.45 

7.5 

7.56 

7.6 

7.65 

7.7 

7.7 

7.75 

7.8 

7.85 

7.9 

7.96 

8. 

8. 

f.  o.  b. 


OCTOBER  BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations   are    at  railroad   points.     Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangementa. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 

charges. 

Baaic  Quantity 

Freight  Rates  Price 

Miles  100   lbs.          8%  milk 

10   incl.  .268  2.44 

20      "  .283  2.48 

80      "  .808  S.41 

40      "  .313  2.40 

50      "  .383  2.88 

60      ••  .843  2.87 

70      "  .864  2.84 

80      "  .874  2.88 

90      "  .389  2.82 

100    "  .890  2.81 

110    "  .414  2.29 

120    "  .424  2.28 

180    "  .484  2.27 

140    "  .450  2.26 

150    "  .460  2.25 

160    "  .476  2.28 

170    "  .480  2.22 

180    "  .490  2.31 

190    "  .505  2.20 

200    "  .510  2.20 

210    "  .520  2.19 

220    "  .586  2.17 

280    "  .540  2.17 

240    "  .550  3.16 

250    "  .656  2.16 

260    "  .666  2.14 

270    "  ..576  3.18 

280    "  .581  2.18 

200    "  .596  3.11 

800    "  .600  3.11 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

181 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

281 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


NOVEMBER  BASIC   PRICE 


Conntry  Receiving  Station 

GRADE   B  MARKET  MILK 
Subject   to  change  whenever  warranted  by 

market,  conditions. 

Quotations   are    at  railroad   points.     Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices  are  leas  freight  and  receiving  station 

charges. 


Freight  Rates 

Price 

Miles 

100  lbs. 

3%   milk 

1  to 

10  1 

ncl.                  .268 

2.44 

11   to 

20 

.288 

2.43 

21   to 

30 

.803 

2.41 

31   to 

40 

.313 

2.40 

41   to 

50 

••                    .838 

2.88 

51   tp 

60 

.348 

2.37 

61   to 

70 

.864 

2.34 

71  to 

80 

.874 

2.33 

81  to 

90 

••                     .389 

2.32 

91   to 

100 

"                      .399 

2.31 

101   to 

110 

.414 

2.29 

111  to 

120 

.424 

2.23 

121   to 

130 

.434 

2.27 

131   to 

140 

"                      .4.50 

2.26 

141   to 

150 

••                      .460 

2.25 

151   to 

160 

.475 

2.23 

161   to 

170 

.480 

2.22 

171   to 

180 

"                      .490 

2.21 

181   to 

190 

.505 

2.20 

191   to 

200 

.510 

2.20 

201   to 

210 

.520 

2.19 

211   to 

220 

••                      .5.^5 

2.17 

221  to 

230 

.540 

2.17 

231   to 

240 

.550 

2.16 

241   to 

250 

'•                      .556 

2.15 

251   to 

260 

••                      .566 

2.14 

261   to 

270 

.576 

2.13 

271   to 

280 

.581 

2.13 

281   to 

290 

.596 

2.11 

291   to 

800 

.600 
SURPLUS  PRI0B8 

2.11 

Monthly  Snrplna  Prtees 

4%    milk  at   all   receiving   sUtloni 

1925 

Average    per  month 

Olaai  I 

Olaaa  II 

January 

1.92 

1.50 

February 

1.91 

1.6» 

March 

2.26 

Wt 

April 

3.12 

May 

2.02 

1.65 

Jnna 

2.01 

1.67 

July 

2.01 

August 

3.06 

September 

2.36 

MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    ORADB    B 
OR  MARKET   lOLK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in    the    50    mile    zone    at    3%    butterfat 


Receiving 

F.  0. 

B.  per 

station  60  mile 

quart 

Phila. 

one 

per  cwt. 

1924 

January 

6.35 

2.39 

February 

6.8 

2.87 

March 

6.3 

2.87 

April 

6.8 

287 

May 

6.3 

2.87 

June 

6.3 

2.87 

July 

6.8 

2.87 

August 

6.8 

2.87 

September 

6.3 

2.87 

October 

6.3 

2.87 

November 

6.3 

2.87 

December 

6.8 

2.87 

1925 

January 

6.8 

2.87 

February 

6.8 

2.87 

-kfo^.V 

a  0 

A     flk» 

«««V  • 

April 

6.8 

3.87 

May 

6.8 

2.87 

June 

6.8 

3.87 

July 

6.8 

3.87 

August 

6.8 

2.37 

S«iit«niber 

A.R 

2.37 

October 

6.3 

2.37 

OCTOBER  BUTTER  PRICES 
02  Score.  Solid  Packed 


Philadelphia 


1 

52    1/2 

2 

52 

8 

53 

5 

53 

6 

52 

7 

51   1/2 

8 

51   1/2 

9 

51   1/2 

10 

51   1/2 

13 

52 

14 

53 

15 

53   1/2 

16 

53   1/2 

17 

53   1/2 

19 

53 

20 

53 

21 

53 

22 

53 

23 

53 

24 

52 

26 

51    1/2 

27 

50   1/2 

28 

50   1/2 

29 

51    1/2 

30 

51   1/2 

31 

51    1/2 

New  York 

51  1/2 
50  1/2 
50  3/4 
50  3/4 
50  3/4 
50 

50    1/2 

50  1/2 
51 

51 
52 

52  1/2 
52  1/2 
52 

52 
52 

51  1/2 
51  1/2 
51  1/2 
50  1/2 
50 

48   1/2 

49 

50 

50 

50 


Ohieago 

50 

50 

49    1/4 

49   1/4 

49 

48   1/2 

48  1/4 
48 

48 

49  1/2 
49  1/2 
49  1/2 
50 

60  1/4 
50 

48  1/2 
49 

49 

49  1/2 
49  1/2 
49  1/2 
49 

48 

49 

49   1/2 

50 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

A  number  of  factors  have  involved 
the  conditions  governing  the  fluid  milk 
market  during  the  past  month. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 
the  period  of  making  the  1926  basic 
quantity  began  with  October  and  will 
continue  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. All  milk  produced  during  these 
months  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating 
dealers,  at  full  basic  milk  prices. 

Uncertain  weather  conditions,  influenc- 
ing both  con.sumption  and  production 
make  it  difficult  to  forecast,  at  this  time, 
just  what  conditlon.s,  both  as  to  supply 
and  demand,  will  be  in  the  immediate 
future. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  sections  a 
temporary  shortage  in  suppply  is  report- 
ed, which  buyers  have  been  able  to 
take  care  of  without  much  difficulty. 
On  the  other  hand  and  particularly  in 
the  consuming  districts,  there  is  more 
milk  available  than  is  actually  needed. 

At  some  receiving  stations  there  has 
been  a  sharp  falling  off  in  the  supply, 
while  in  others  it  holds  its  own.  There 
is  a  probability  that  some  producers 
still  have  cows  on  pasture  and  that 
they  have  not  started  into  their  fall 
feeding  program.  This  may  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  situation  particu- 
larly in  the  scarcity  of  hay  in  some 
sections  and  the  prices  of  dairy  feeds. 

Consumption  in  some  of  the  larger 
markets  is  probably  somewhat  greater. 
The  demand  for  ice  cream,  in  view  of 
weather  conditions  has  decreased. 

The  butter  market  was  irregular  dur- 
ing the  month.  Early  in  October,  92 
score  solid  packed  butter,  New  York 
City,  was  quoted  around  60  cents,  ad- 
vancing to  52  1-2  in  mid-month  and 
then  reecding  to  49H  near  the  close  of 
the  month. 


Well  greased  tools  stored  in  sheds  be- 
speak good  farmers. 


SILAGE  FOR  CALVES 

AND  \OUNG  STOCK 
By  A.  L>.  HaecKer 

Every  silo  user  knows  laai  calves  tliree 
or  four  mouths  old  will  eat  and  reiisu 
silage,  itapid  and  vigorous  growth  is 
not  only  desired  but  is  tue  must  protit- 
able  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  ammais; 
and  it  is  extremely  important  taat  the 
young  calves  be  kept  in  a  growuig  con- 
dittou  from  birth.  This  necessitates  the 
feeding  of  a  succulent  ration. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  recent- 
ly made  a  call-feeding  test  where  corn 
silage  was  compared  with  roots  and  hay 
for  the  growing  of  calves.  The  results 
of  this  test  showed  that  calves  fed  on 
silage  not  only  made  as  good  growth, 
but  made  it  much  ciieaper.  Wiiere  tlie 
cost  of  producing  one  pound  of  gain  was 
compared  the  silage  group  showed  7.9c., 
the  root  group  8.3c.,  and  the  hay  group 
9.6c. 

In  feeding  calves  on  silage  they  can  be 
started  at  three  or  four  months  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  a  little  grain  can  be 
sprinkled  over  the  silage.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  to  feed  in  quantities 
which  they  will  eat  up  clean  so  that 
there  will  be  no  souring  or  mouldy  silage 
left  in  the  feed  box.  A  little  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  also  should  be  kept  in  the 
rack  so  that  the  animals  can  take  it  at 
will.  Rations  of  from  four  to  six  pounds 
for  calves  from  six  to  eight  months  old 
are  about  right 

Very  little  grain  if  any,  need  be  used 
with  such  a  ration.  It  is  surprising 
what  rapid  and  economical  growth  calves 
will  make  when  given  good,  finely  cut 
silage  with  alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  All 
breeders  or  keepers  of  stock,  whether  the 
animals  be  of  dairy  or  beef  type,  will 
find  a  corn  silage  ration  with  legume  hay 
about  the  cheapest  and  best  food  for 
growth  and  development.  We  are  learn 
ing  to  make  better  silage  than  we  did 
formerly.  Cutting  the  corn  at  the  right 
period,  planting  it  thick  enough  to  de- 
velop plenty  of  small  ears,  has  proven 
the  most  successful.  Farmers  who  grow 
beef  cattle  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
compete  with  the  ranges  of  the  West, 
and  the  greatest  concern  is  to  lower  the 
cost  of  feed.  This  can  be  done  only 
through  feeding  liberally  with  a  cheap 
succulent  ration  such  as  corn  silage  bal- 
anced with  home-grown  forage  made 
from  clover  alfalfa,  soy  beans  or  cow  peas. 

The  ration- of  silage  and  legume  hay 
will  not  only  prove  a  valuable  one  for 
calves  and  young  stock,  but  the  base  for 
fattening  cattle  and  dairy  cows.  Silage 
is  a  substitute  for  pasture,  and  the  wise 
feeder  will  use  it  as  he  would  use  grass. 


PENN  STATE   STUDENTS 
VISIT  INTER-STATE 

MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSTJ. 

A  g^'oup  of  forty  senior  and  junior 
students  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, in  Agricultural  Economics,  visited 
the  offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  on  October  30th. 

This  trip  was  in  connection  with  a 
tour  of  Philadelphia  Markets  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Market- 
ing Course. 

The  trip  was  under  the  Direction  of 
Professor  Fred  Weaver,  of  the  State 
College  and  Porter  Taylor  and  Andrew 
Haneman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Markets. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president  and  I.  R. 
Zollers,  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  and  R.  W.  Balderston, 
secretary  and  C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
made  brief  addresses  outlining  the  scoi)e 
and  methods  of  both  organizations  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Novembef,  J925 


November,  J925 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEV 
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Lewis  Linseed  Meal 

A  tonic  and  regulator 
for  all  farm  stock 


Made  the  OLD  PROCESS  Way 

By 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  BuiMiii{,  437  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Munfocturert  of  DUTGI 


BOY  Paint  Products 


022^Fwintt|a  iteed 


Ope^  Formula  Feeds 

Direct  from  Mill  to  Feeding  Trough 

American  Milln^  Company  was  first  of  all  to  make  Genti- 
ine  Open  Formula  Feeds. 

In  the  past.  Open  Formula  Feeds  were  sold  through  inter- 
n.ediarv  trade  channels.  This  year  an  even  more  economi- 
cal plan  has  heen  adopted.  We  are  selling  the  origmal  and 
genuine  Open  Formula  Feeds,  recommended  and  approved 
by  the  College  Feed  Conference  Board,  DIRECT  to  you 
through  our  own  Car  Door  Agents— the  same  feeds  as 
always  but  made  now  under  our  own  trade  names. 

Universal  24%  Dairy;  Empire  20%  Dairy;  Amco  32% 
Supplement;  Amco  Pasture  and  Fitting  Rations;  Starting, 
Growing  and  Egg  Mashes;  Chicken  Feeds  and  Scratch 
Grains. 

Before  you  contract  for  any  kind  of  feed  write  to  us  for 
the  name  of  our  nearest  Car  Door  Agent  and  for  the  sate, 
attractive  1925-26  Feed  Pool  plan,  prices  and  terms. 

American  Milling  Company 

714  Mechanics  Tnut  Bldg.  I 

Harrisburg,  Penna.  i 

Main  Office,  Peoria,  IllinoiB  \ 


Universal     Empire 

Amco 


ANNUAL  INTER-STATE  MEETING 

Complete  Details  of  Program 


(Continued  from  page   1) 
Information  to  Delegates  and  Members 

The  registration  desk  will  be  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  where  every 
delegate  and  member  as  well  as  the 
guests  of  the  association  should  register. 

Representatives  of  the  association 
will  be  there  to  welcome  and  direct  you. 
The  Hotel  is  but  six  blocks  from  the 
Pennsylvania     Railroad,     Broad     Street 

Oi.    i:-_      „-,!      U..f      tntif     hlnclrc      from      the 

OLaVIOAI        tA**V4        Kf^-^       -w— -         

Reading  Terminal. 

For  those  traveling  by  automobile, 
open  air  parking  places  are  available  at 
69th  and  Market  Streets  or  at  the  end 
of  the  Frankford  elevated. 

Nearby  parking  is  available  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Garage  at  211  S.  9th 
Street   ($1.00  for  24  hours) 

Satisfactory  accommodations  for  cars 
can  be  obtained  at  garages  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  near  direct  routes  to 
the  hotel. 

Visits  to  Plants 
On  Tuesday  morning  members  may 
elect  trips  to  various  city  milk  and  ice 
cream  plants.  Register  at  the  deslc  as  to 
what  plant  you  prefir  and  suitable 
guides  will  be  available  for  the  trip. 

The  following  members  of  the  In'er- 
State  and  Dairy  Council  field  represent- 
atives will  serve  as  the  guest  and  guide 
committees. 

Housing  Committee— Clayton  Rey- 
nolds, E.  C.  Dumming,  W.  B.  Flory,  H. 

D.  Kinsey  and  Robert  M.  Dwyer. 
Guest  Committee  in   charge  of  plant 

visits. 

Dofinger  Milk  Plant— Chester  Bishop, 

E,  P.  Bechtel. 
Supplee-Wills-Jones,      Camden      Milk 

Plant— D.     A.     McCarthy,     Wesley     S. 

Holmes. 


Supplee-Wills-Jones,  Ice  Cream  Plant 
— H.  S.  Smith,  L.  S.  Stuart. 

Abbotts  Alderny  Dairies  Milk  Plant— 
M.  E.  Gelatt,  O.  S.  Havens. 
Abbotts     Alderny     Dairies     Ice     Cream 
Plant— B.  G.  Marsh,  C.  W.  Wilson. 

Harbison  Milk  Plant— T.  C.  Campbell, 
H.  D.  Kinsey. 

Scott-Powell  Milk  Plant— C.  E.  Cowan, 

Floyd  R.  Ealy. 

To    our    membership    generally,     the 
officers  and  directors  of  your  association 
believe    that    these    combined    meelings 
offer  to  every   one  who  can  attend,  an 
opportunity  never  before  presented.     In 
addition   to   attending  and  participating 
in  the  business  of  your  own  organization 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  Natiimal  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion of  which  your  associafon  is  a  mem- 
ber,  and   learning   first   hand    the  prob- 
lems and  plans  of  co-  operative  milk  pro- 
ducers'    organizations     throughout     the 
United  States  as  well  as  those  interest- 
ed in  production  of  other  dairy  products, 
such  as  butter  and  cheese. 

As  a  clising  word,  make  every  prssibe 
effort  to  attend  these  meetings,  learn 
what  the  co-operative  movement  has 
done  in  other  sections  and  particularly 
learn  how  and  why  the  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation 
has  become  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  National  Dairy  World. 

The  general  committee  in  charge  of 
the  banquet  and  entertainment  features 
are  as   follows: 

Banquet  Committee— Frederick  Shan- 
gle  and  R.  F.  Brinton. 

Program— R.  W.  Balderston  and  A. 
A.  Miller. 

Entertainment  and  Welfare— F.  M. 
Twining  and  C.  I.  Cohee. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
butter  went  to  F.  H.  Harms,  Oelwein, 
Iowa,  with  a  score  of  95.  The  cold 
storage  butter  gold  medal  went  to  the 
Strawberry  Point  Creamery,  Strawberry 
Point,  Iowa,  with  a  score  of  942- 

The  gold  medal  winner  for  the  best 
American  Chedder  Class,  went  to  Otto 
H.  Yarde,  of  Manawa,  Wis.,  with  a  score 
of  97J.  P.  H.  Kasper,  Bear  Creek,  Wis., 
won  second  prize  with  a  score  of  97. 

Maryland  Wins  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
Contest 

The  State  of  Maryland  won  first 
place  in  the  4-herd  dairy  livestock  judg- 
ing contest  with  its  team. 

The  boys  on  the  winning  team  were: 
Arthur  Dunnigan,  of  Pylesville;  Ralph 
Walker,  of  Gaithersburg;  and  Stanley 
Suttok,  of  Chestertown.  The  score  was 
3767  out  of  a  possible  4800. 

The  Illinois  team  was  second  with  a 
score  of  3630;  Oklahoma  was  third  with 
a   score   of   3627;    Georgia   fourth    with 


3612,  and  Iowa  fifth,  with  3682.  Honor- 
able mention  was  given  to  the  Minne- 
sota and  New  Jersey  teams. 

New  Jersey  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 

Winners 
The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  were  winners  for  the 
best  herd  of  Holsteins,  Guernseys  and 
Jersey  dairy  cattle.  First  place  was 
won  in  each  of  the  breeds. 

In  the  class  for  individual  honors, 
Stanley  Kagan,  of  Morris  county,  took 
first  place  with  his  senior  Jersey  heifer. 
Howard  Stelle,  Mercer  county,  won  sec- 
ond with  his  senior  yearling  heifer,  and 
Francis  Phillips,  Hunterdon  county,  won 
third  with  her  junior  two-year-old 
Guernsey. 

In  the  high  and  vocational  school 
dairy  judging  competition  the  New  Jer- 
sey vocational  schools  also  had  a  high 
rating.  Their  team  in  judging  Guern- 
seys, Holsteins  and  Ayreshires  ranked 
second,  third  and  fifth. 


FREE 


Valuable  Bulletins 
to  Save  You  Money 


They  tell  how  to  prevent  and 

control   live    stock  diseaBcs. 

Diseases  cost  the  farmer  over 

$200,000,000  loss  yearly. 

I^p^gi  Reading  this  infor- 

-•"^^       mation  may  save  you 

heavy  loss. 

Geacral  Labor«t«ri«t 
Depl.LIOS  MadiMB.Wit. 


A   farm  inventory  is  the  cornerstone 
of  farm  book-kc?ping. 


CARE  FOR  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Cows  and  heifers  soon  to  freshen 
should  be  looked  after  closely.  At  this 
period,  cold  nights,  short  pasture,  and 
lack  of  attention  will  add  greatly  to 
the  cost  of  any  milk  they  produce  later. 
They  should  be  brought  to  the  bam  and 
put  into  condition  on  legume  hay,  some 
silage,  and  a  suitable  grain  mixture. 
Cows  handled  in  this  way  will  make 
cheaper  milk  later. 


Seven  Great  Houses 
Is  Near  to  You 


THESE  Seven  Great  Houses 
were  built  at  big  railway  and 
mail  centers  so  that  one  of  them 
would  be  near  to  you— so  that  your 
orders  would  reach  us  quicker— 
your  goods  would  reach  you 
quicker,  and  with  less  postage 
and  freight  for  you  to  pay. 

Building  these  big  plants  in  each 
section  of  the  United  States  is  part 
of  our  plan  to  give  you  the  quick- 
est and  best  possible  service. 

Their  Combined  Buying 

Power  Brings  You  the 

Lowest  Prices 

One  of  these  seven  big  stores  could 
buy  goods  cheaply  and  sell  goods 
at  low  prices,  just  as  other  stores 
do.  But  acting  together,  buying  all 
together,  their  vast  purchases  en- 
able us  to  buy  and  sell  at  lower 
than  market  prices. 

Each  season  we  go  into  the 
market  with  over  Fifty  Million  dol- 
lars in  cash.  Think  of  that  tremen- 
dous advantage.  Car  load  lots,  yes 
even  the  entire  output  of  a  factory 
is  bou^t;  the  markets  of  the  world 
are  searched  to  secure  goods  of 
standard  quality  at  prices  lower 
than  a  smaller  organization  could 
possibly  buy. 


"What  makes  Ward's  low  prices 
possible?" 

There  you  have  your  answer. 
Our  big  cash  buying  for  you  and 
for  over  eight  million  other 
families. 

A  $50.00  Saving 
For  You 

Your  Catalogue  offers  you  a  saving 
of  $50  this  very  season— but  you 
must  use  the  Catalogue  to  save 
this  money.  Turn  to  it  regularly 
for  everything  you  need  to  buy. 
Send  all  your  orders  to  Ward's  and 
there  will  be  an  average  cash  sav- 
ing of  at  least  $50  each  season 
for  You! 

We  Never  Sacrifice 

Quality  to  Maice 

a  Loiv  Price 

The  assurance  of  better  quality  is 
yours  every  time  you  buy  at 
Ward's.  We  make  sure  that  every 
article  we  sell  is  dependable— that 
it  will  give  good  service.  We  would 
rather  miss  selling  you  than  to  dis- 
appoint you.  Therefore,  we  offer 
no  "  price  baits. "  Mere  cheapness 
may  get  your  first  order— but  sat- 
isfactory quality  makes  you  our 
friend. 


Use  Your  Catalogue 

The  opportunity  is  yours.  One  of  these 
seven  great  Houses  of  Ward's  is  con- 
venient to  you.  You  have  a  copy  of 
our  Catalogue.  Use  your  Catalogue. 
Send  all  your  orders  to  Ward's. 

Your  orders  are 
shipped  within  2i  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
Q4  hovirs.  That  saves  time.  But  be- 
sides, one  of  our  seven  big  houses  is 
near  to  you.  Your  orders  reach  us 
quicker.  Your  goods  reach  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  Ward's. 


Montgoffieigr Ward  &Ca 


Baltimore 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 
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Dairy  Council 

Service 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


1 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Children 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  **Milk  for  Health''  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

Are  Available 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides        Literature        Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 
Are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  at  meetings  of  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Locals,  Com- 
munity gatherings,  etc,  held  within  the  territory  of 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  programs 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretory 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE 

MILK  PRODUCERS'  FEDERATIONS 

NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

To  be  Held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Secretary  Wiliam  M.  Jardine,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Governor  GiflFord  Pinchot,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  ninth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  which  will  hold  its 
sessions  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association,  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 24th  and  26th. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  for 
this  big  meeting  will  consist  of  reports 
by  representatives  of  the  member  asso- 
ciations from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  progress  of  their  work  and  the 
problems  mvolved. 

The  most  important  matter  before  the 
Federation  will  have  to  do  with  proposed 
agricultural  legislation  in  the  next 
session  of  congress. 

"During    the    past    nine    years,"    says 
Secretary  Charles  W.  Holman,  "the  Fed- 
eration has  grown  steadily  in  member- 
ship and  in  influence,  and  today  repre- 
stnts  practically  all  of  the  important  co- 
oj)erative  organizations  of  dairy  farmers 
marketing  fluid  milk  and  cream,  butter 
and  cheese,  and  manufactured  products. 
'J'he  28  regional  organizaitons  now  repre- 
sent over  300,000  dairy  farmers,  market- 
ing nearly  a  half  billion   dollars'  worth 
of  milk   and   its   products   annually,   or 
about   one-fifth    of   the  entire   value   of 
dairy    products    in    the    United    States. 
The   Federation   itself   is   not   a  trading 
organization,   but   is   a  protective   body 
and  a  clearing  house  of  information  for 
its  member  associations. 

"The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion will  follow  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, of  Philadelphia,  which  is  scheduled 
for  November  23.  The  Interstate  asso- 
cation  is  a  member  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration and  extended  the  invitation  to 
the  National  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel." 

The  officers  of  the  Federation  are: 
.John  D.  Miller,  president,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.;  Richard  Pattee,  first  vice  president, 
Newton  Highland,  Mass.;  Harry 
Hartke,  second  vice  president,  Coving- 
ton, Ky.;  Frank  P.  Willits,  treasurer, 
Ward,  Pa.;  and  Charles  W.  Holman, 
secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  directors  of  the  Federation  are: 
C.  Bechtelheimer,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  John 
Brandt,  Litchfield,  Minn.;  J.  A.  ScoUard, 
Chehalis,  Wash.;  Geo.  W.  Slocum,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Pattee,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass.;   Harry  Hartke,  Cov- 


mgion,   ivy.;    r.  vj.  {awuuy/xxa,  xviii^m.., 


Wis.;  John  P.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa.; 
Frank  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa.;  R.  Smith 
Snader,  New  Windsor,  Md.;  C.  E. 
Hough,  Hartford,  Conn.;  P.  S.  Brenne- 
man,  Jeflferson,  Ohio;  B.  Ashcraft,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  N.  P.  Hull,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
W.  F.  Schilling,  Northfield,  Minn.;  J.  C. 
Burr,  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

The  member  associations  are:  Berrien 
County     Milk     Producers'     Association, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.;  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Co-operative  Pure  Milk  Association,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;   Dairymen's   Co-operative 
Sales   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.;   Dairymen's 
Iveague    Co-operative    Association,    New 
York    City;     Des    Moines     (Iowa)     Co- 
operative Dairy  Marketing  Association; 
Farmers'    Milk    Producers'    Association, 
Richmond,    Va.;    Inter-State    Milk   Pro- 
ducers'   Association,    Philadelphia,    Pa.; 
Iowa  Co-operative  Creamery  Secretaries' 
and    Managers'    Association,    Waterloo, 
Iowa;     Kentucky    and    Indiana    Dairies 
Co.,    Louisville,    Ky.;     Maryland     State 
Dairymen's  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C;    Michi- 
gan Milk  Producers'  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.;      Milk     Producers'     Association, 
Chicago  District;  Milk  Producers*  Asso- 
ciation of  Summit  County  and  Vicinity, 
Akron,  Ohio;   Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion of  Central  California,  Modesto,  Cali- 
fornia;   Milwaukee    (Wis.)   Co-operative 
Milk  Producers;  Minnesota  Co-operative 
Creameires    Association,   Inc.,   St.    Paul, 
.Minn.;    New   England    Milk   Producers' 
Association,  Boston,  Mass.;   Northwest- 
ern Co-operative  Sales  Company,  Wau- 
seon, Ohio;  Ohio  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Milk  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  San 
Diego  County  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion,   San    Diego,    California;    Southern 
Illinois  Milk  Producers'  Association,  East 
St.  Louis,  111.;  St.  Joseph,  Minn.;  Twin 
Ports  Dairy  Association,  Superior,  Wis.; 
United  Dairy  Association  of  Washington, 
Seattle,   Wash.;    and    Wisconsin    Cheese 
Producers'  Federation,  Plymouth,  Wis. 


BULL  BIG  FAaOR  IN  MAKING  HERD 

Most  Important  Single  Animal  in  Building  Up  Good  String 


1= 


The  bull  is  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  breeding  eflSciency  of  the 
herd.  The  bull  is  often  the  means  of 
spreading  Infections  in  the  herd,  and 
should  be  watched  more  carefully  than 
any  other  one  member  of  it. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  remem- 
bered on  buying  or  caring  for  the  herd 
sire.  "A  bull  should  always  be  pur- 
chased from  a  herd  as  free  from  breed- 
ing troubles  as  possible.  A  bull  may 
be  backed  by  wonderful  breeding  and 
at  the  same  time  be  worthless  as  a 
breeder.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  new- 
ly purchased  sire  examined  by  a  veteri- 
narian before  putting  him  into  regular 
service. 

"The  bull  must  not  be  too  fat,  but  he 
must  be  kept  In  good  flesh,  and  one  way 


to  do  this  is  to  give  him  plenty  of  regu- 
lar exercise.  A  tread-power  or  tread- 
mill will  help  keep  him  in  good  trim. 

"Do  not  turn  the  bull  out  with  the 
herd  as  this  makes  it  impossible  to  keep 
an  accurate  check  on  him.  It  is  vital  to 
have  an  accurate  record  of  his  services, 
and  to  follow  through  on  the  results  of 
each  one.  There  is  generally  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  bull  which  is  classed 
as  not  a  sure  breeder.  A  bull  of  this 
type  may  breed  some  of  the  cows  suc- 
cessfully, but  as  a  general  rule  he  is  a 
menace  to  the  herd. 

"The  bull  should  at  least  have  as  good 
care  and  feeding  as  the  cows  of  the 
herd." 

(Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department). 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
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Monday,  November  23rd,  1925 

At  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

9th  and  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AT  10.00  A.  M. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  9th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday  morning,  November  23rd,  1925,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  Hearing  Reports  of  Officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be 

necessary.  ^    ^    ALLEBACH,  Prcside;it 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 

PROGRAM 

10.00  A.  M.— Election  of  Officers 

Report  of  Officers  and  Auditors 
Discussion  of  General  Market  Conditions 
SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  LADIES 


Interesting  Program 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel 

NOVEMBER  23rd,  1925  at  6.00  P.  M. 

Good  Music  Special  Dairy  Council  Plays 

BANQUET  TICKETS  $2.50 


National  Go-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 

MEETS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  24,  25,  1925 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
All  dairymen  are  welcome  at  these  meetings 

"TF~r0U~c7NNar"ATTEND     SIGN.    AND    DETACH    THE    FOLLOWING    PROXY    AND    GIVE    IT    TO    YOUR    DELEGATE    REPRESENTATIVE.    OR    MAIL    TO 
IF    YOU    CANNOT    Alltnu.    aiv.  ^^^    SECRETARY    OR    ANY    OTHER    OFFICER    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION 


1  I 


INTER-STATE 


PROXY    FOR    STOCKHOLDERS 

MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED     1917 


REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

vnjynNGTON,  Delaware 

PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


ICnnm  All  Mm  bg  JLl^tBt  frpBentH. 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 

do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  „* 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  aay  ot 


Witness : 


(Seal) 


, (Seal) 


ENCLOSE  10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  WITH  PROXY  FOR  REVENUE  TAX 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  RfiVIEV 


Novembet,  1^ 


tiovemhet,  $925 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


^age  it 


How 
Concrete 
Helps  the 
Farmer 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING 

INCREASES  EGG  PRODUCTION 


FARMERS  who  have  the  advantage  of  permanent, 
expense-proof  buildings  save  time  and  money  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  keep  ramshackle  buildings  fit  for 
use.  Concrete  dairy  barns  mean  healthier  cows  that  give 
more  milk;  and  that  means  bigger  milk  checks. 

Concrete  silos  make  possible  economical,  dependable 
feed  the  year  'round— which  also  means  more  milk. 

Concrete  manure  pits  prevent  loss  of  valuable  fertiliz- 
ing elements  in  manure. 

Concrete  corn  cribs  keep  out  rats  and  mice.  You  can*t 
sell  these  pests  so  why  fatten  them? 

Concrete  feeding  floors  and  hog  houses  make  healthy, 
profitable  hogs. 

Concrete  protects  the  home,  and  other  farm  buildings 
against  fire. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  more  about  Concrete- 
how  to  mix  and  use  it,  and  how  to  estimate  quantities  of 
materials?  We  will  gladly  supply  you  with  this  informa- 
tion without  charge.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
**Plan8  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildings." 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend 
the  Uses  of  Concrete 

<     OFFICES     IN     30     CITIES 


I  Make  this  Test! 

hand  see  what  happens 

Pour  some  fresh  milk  through  an  ordinary 
strainer,  then  pour  that  same  m«lk  through 
a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer,  and  see  how 
much  dirt  you  get.  You'U  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  Then  make  the  test  the 
other  way   'round   by  using   the  Punty 

Strainer  first 
and  the  ordi- 
nary  strainer 
last. 

That  test  will 
convince  you 
that  what  we 
Bay  is  true.  The 
Purity  Strainer 
lis  the  only  one 
that  gets  ALL 
the  dirt.  That's 
our  guarantee 
or  we  U  refund 


Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlastlnjt.  Built 
just  like  the  big  Chester  Factory 
Milk  Cooler,  with  seamless  copper 
tubes  and  brass  manifolds.  Will 
stand  160  pounds  pressure.  Easy 
to  clean.  Cools  within  two  degrees 
of  water.  Very  reasonably  priced. 
Made  in  four  sizes. 

Stnd  for  our  new 
catalog 

a«t  a  copy  of  the  new  Chester  Milk 
Prodncers'  Catalog.  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Keep  It  on  hand  for 
ready  reference.  It  contains  a  fond 
of  nseftd  Information.  Send  for  It 
today — without    oblUstlon    of    eonrM. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 


By  EARL  M. 

An  important  point  to  consider  in  con 
nection    with    proper    management    of 
fowls    is    that    of   lighting    the    poultry 
houses    during   the   winter   months 

That  artificial  lighting  of  hen  houses 
increases  the  winter  egg  yield,  is  a  fact 
aeknowledged  by  all  leading  authorities 
in  the  industry.  So  far  as  the  hen  is 
concerne'l;  nriifieial  lighting  is  past  the 
experimental  stage  and  now  has  perma- 
nent recognition  as  an  improvement 
which  pays  for  itself  in  a  very  short 
time.  Lights  are  coming  into  general 
use  among  poultrymen. 

Different  Kinds  of  Lights 
Artificial  lighting  is  not  confined  to 
electricity  alone.  There  are  now  several 
kinds  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  lamps 
being  manufactured  for  ths  specific 
purpose,  lamps  so  constructed  as  to  prac- 
tically eliminate  all  danger  in  their  op- 
eration. They  are  simple  and  easy  to 
handle  and  fuel  cost  is  low. 

Lights  are  intended  to  prolong  the  day 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  hen  to  consume 
an  amount  of  food  equal  to  that  con- 
sumed in  the  springtime,  the  natural 
laying  season.  This  enables  her  to  store 
up  surplus  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  eggs. 

The  hen  has  a  long  wait  between 
evening  and  morning  feeding  during  the 


CHESTER  Dept.  I 


PENNA. 


PURITY  Cot-' 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  6!4  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  lor 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt- 
ers. Send  for  a 
trial  order. 

the  top-notch  p 

with  a  Purity  St 

Made  in  tv>o  sizes— 10 jtt.  and  U  qU 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Punty  Strainer 
or  write  us  for  eiretdar  and  prices.  Sena 
todayl 

I    Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept,  F     \  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World's  T^argest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Diaca  for  strainers  and  filters. 


Used  and  endorsed  hy 
World's  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries,  in- 
cluding Borden's,  Car- 
nation, Mohawk,  Shef- 
field Farms,  etc  And 
they  use  it  because  it 
pays.   Put  your  milk  in 

irice  class.     Make  it  clean 

itrainer. 


Mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  When 

Writing  Advertisers 


WHITNEY 

long  nights  of  winter,  her  last  daylight 
meal  consisting  of  a  grain  ration   scat- 
tered  in  the  litter  about  4  p.   m.     Her 
crop    capacity    for   food    is    sufficient    to 
keep  the  digestive  organs  busy  for  about 
eight   hours.      After  that  she   must  call 
upon     her     reserve   supply    of    food    to 
maintain  body  energy  and  it  is  this  re- 
serve supply  which  she  uses  in  making 
eggs.    That  is  where  the  benefit  of  arti- 
ficial   light    comes    in.      An    extra    meal 
is  supplied  along  brtwein  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  at  night  or  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.       Many  turn  on  lights 
for   a    short    period    at    8.30   p.    m.    ani 
again  at  4  a.  m. 

By  lengthening  tie  short  days  of 
winter  so  that  the  birds  can  consume  the 
same  amount  of  feed  they  do  during  the 
natural  laying  season,  poultry  raisers 
should  get  the  same  good  egg  produc- 
tion  that  comes   in  that  season. 

More  Daylight  Needed 
All  fowls  need,  in  addition  to  com- 
fortable quarters  and  good  feed  in 
winter,  more  daylight.  If  the  poultry- 
man  has  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that 
meets  the  physical  test  required  in  pro- 
ducers, then  this  combination  will  assure 
him  of  a  good  profit.  It  will  mean  more 
eggs  in  the  season  when  they  are  high- 
est in  price. 


CLASSES  OF  FOWLS 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  grod 
stock,  the  first  of  the  three  big  essentials 
to     success     with     hens,     consideration 
should  be  given  the  selection  of  the  best 
breed  for  your  particular  purpose.     This 
article  is   not  an  attempt  to   enumerate 
all    the    breeds    and    their   varieties,   but 
merely  to  give  the  reader  some  informa- 
tion   regarding    those    which    have    the 
greatest  degree  of  success  and  popular- 
ity in  America,  and  to  classify  them  in 
such    a    way    that    one    can    choose    his 
"favorite  breed"  without  great  difficulty. 
For    convenience,    breeds    have    been 
divided     into    cla.sses    that     distinguish 
their  origin  and  the  purposes  for  which 
as  a  rule  they  are  best  adapted.    Take 
for  example,  the  American  class  which 
includes    what    is    commonly    called    the 
dual   purpose     fowl— a    bird   that    is   a 
combination    egg     and     meat    producer, 
here      you      have      varieties      that      are 
acknowledged  egg  producers  and  at  the 
same  time  heavy  enough  birds  to  make 
good    table    fowls.     This    class   contains 
three  very  popular   breeds  in  particular 


—the    Plymouth     Rocks,    Rhode    Island 
Reds   and   Wyandottes. 

The  Mediterranean  class  is  another 
which  has  strong  oacking  in  this  coun- 
try. It  includes  such  breeds  as  Leg- 
horns and  Anconas,  the  "lightweights" 
of  poultry,  and  also  Minorcas.  They 
are  wonderful  egg  producers  and  many 
people  choose  them  not  only  for  their 
laying  qualities  but  also  because  of  the 
whiteness  of  their  eggs.  For  broilers 
they  are  excellent,  as  up  to  the  broiler 
age  they  grow  about  as  rapidly  as  the 
heavier  breeds. 

The  English  class  contains  a  breed 
that  has  gained  widespread  popularity 
in  America,  so  much  so  that  many  poul- 
try raisers  look  upon  it  as  a  full-fledged 

American  bird— the  Orpington.  This 
popular  breed  comes  in  four  varieties, 
S.  C.  Buff,  White,  Black,  and  Blue. 

In  the  Asiatic  class  there  has  been 
an  American  revival  of  the  Light 
Brahani's  old-time  popularity.  It  is  a 
grand   old   variety  and   well   worthy   of 

being  kept  alive. 


NEW  JERSEY  CROP  CONDITIONS 


FALL  GARDEN  CLEAN-UP 

DESTROYS  MANY  PESTS 

A  fall  garden  cleun-up  sliuuld  be  made 
a  regular  practice  just  as  tlie  spring 
iiouse  Cleaning. 

Sucii  a  clean-up  is  real  Lfe  insurance 
tor  the  garden  crops  next  year.  Ihe 
crop  reumants  which  are  usually  found 
about  the  garden  should  be  raked  to- 
gether and  burned,  or  if  burning  is  not 
practical,    they    may    be    buried    deeply. 

v  great  number  of  our  most  trouble- 
some pests  are  found  in  the  garden  at 
I  his  season  of  the  year  preparing  to  over- 
winter under  such  material  as  half  rot- 

ihe  like.  The  most  outstandmg  pest  of 
cucumbers  will  be  found  in  large  num- 
bers upon  the  old  cucumber  piles  and 
( ven  on  pumpkins. 

If  these  insects  are  destroyed  at  this 
lime,  the  number  to  attack  the  crop  next 
year  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Many  of 
llie  diseases  of  the  garden  crops  over- 
winter on  these  crop  reumants,  and  the 
clean-up  will  have  a  decided  effect  on 
Die  control  of  these  diseases. 

Every  fall  after  the  vegetable  patch 
and  the  home  grounds  have  been  given 
their  clean-up  and  all  refuse  and  plant 
renmants  have  been  gathered  in  a  heap, 
the  gardener  faces  the  question— 'To 
burn  or  not  to  burn." 

The  Pennsylvania  State  plant  disease 
specialists  advise  the  burning  of  refuse 
Irom  such  garden  plants  as  are  likely  to 
carry  disease  into  the  coming  year,  the 
refuse  from  all  other  plants  to  be  dug 
imder  as  the  soil  expert  advises. 

Among    the    plants    which    should    go 
.  n   the  bonfire  are:    Potato  and   tomato 
stalks,     cucumber     vines,     beet     leaves, 
l)eans,     asparagus     tops,     celery     refuse, 
and,  from  the  flower  garden,  the  above- 
ground  parts  of  hollyhock,  all  fallen  rose 
leaves,   the   entire   aster   plant   including 
the    roots,   and    the   old    tops    of   phl.)x. 
Among  the  diseases  which  this  burn  ng 
will    help    to    control    are    potato    early 
I)  ight  and  wilt,  t   mato  leaf  spot,  eucuin- 
her   wilt,   beet   leaf   spot,   b.an  anthrac- 
nose,    asparagus     rust,    early    and    late 
l)light  of  celery,  hollyhock  rust,  rose  letf 
>l)ot,  and  phlox  mildew. 

Plants  which  may  be  dug  into  the 
garden  soil  with  comparative  safety,  in- 
clude: Weeds,  the  refuse  of  salsify,  spin- 
nach,  parsnip,  onion,  horseradish,  corn, 
lettuce,  turnip,  cauliflower,  cabbage 
and  carrot.  If  addition  d  vegetable  ma- 
terial is  desired  and  a  good  supply  of 
barnyard  manure  is  not  available,  the 
leaves  of  shade  or  other  trees  make  a 
good  substitute.  While  these  leaves 
often  carry  diseases  none  are  likely  to 
affect  garden  plants  and  they  may  be 
used  safely  as  a  source  of  humus. 


Weather  conditions  during  September 
and  early  October  were  generally  favor- 
able  for    harvesting   fall   crops. 

The  corn  crop  has  been  exceptional 
in  all  sections.  Sowing  of  winter  wheat 
was  somewhat  retarded  by  wet  weather. 

The  following  statistics  are  available 
as  of  the  date  of  October  1st. 

Corn— the  condition  of  the  crop  was 
estimated  at  97  per  cent,  of  a  normal, 
indicating  a  yield  of  about  46.6  bushels 
per  acre  and  a  production  of  11,314,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  8,024,000  bush- 
els last  year  and  10,429,000,  the  average 
production  for  the  last  10  years. 

Hay— The  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  all  tame  hay 
this  season  is  estimated  at  1.6  tons,  in- 
dicating a  production  of  471,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  684,000  tons  last  year  and 
482,000  tons,  the  average  production  for 
the  past  ten  years. 


Pastures— The  condition  of  pastures 
was  about  75  per  cent,  of  normal  as 
compared  to  86  per  cent,  on  September 
1st  and  82  per  cent,  on  October  1st,  last 

year. 

Farm  Labor— The  present  supply  of 
farm  labor  is  estimated  at  86  per  cent, 
of  a  normal  and  the  present  demand  at 
91  per  cent  of  a  normal,  making  the  po- 
tential supply  94.5  per  cent,  of  a  normal. 
The  September  1st  potential  was  93.7 
per  cent.;  August  1,  94.6  per  cent;  July 
1st,  94.3  and  on  October  1st,  1924,  97.8 

per  cent. 

Wages— The  average  wages  paid  for 
the  different  classes  of  farm  labor  is  as 
follows:  By  the  month  with  boird, 
.$46.00;  without  board,  $72.00;  by  the 
day,  including  piece  work,  with  board, 
$2.66;  without  board,  $3.65.  These  prices 
are  almost   identical   with   those  of  last 

year  on  October  1st. 


NEW  JAPANESE 

BEETLE  ATTRACTOR 

A   new  attractive  ag.nt,  geraniol,  for 
use  in  Japanese  beetle  control  work,  was 
demonstrated    during   the    course    of   an 
observation  tour  conducted  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  August.     The  party  consisted  of  a 
number  of  orchardists  and  entomologists 
who    were    especially    interested    in    the 
work  of  the  Japanese  Beetle  Laboratory 
of    tile    Bureau    of    Entomology,    United 
States       Department       of      Agriculture. 
About    100    acres    of    dem-nstrati  m    or- 
chards were  visited.     The  orchards  con- 
sisted  of  peaches,   apples,   cherries,   and 
grapes.     The    demonstration   of  geraniol 
wns  he!d   in  one  of  the  orchards,  us'ng 
the  attrnctor  to  draw  the  1  e-t'es  in*o  a 
iMnited  aren.  where  they  could  be  killed 
by  a  contact  spray,  consisting  of  oleore- 
^in    of   pyrethrum    and    soap.     This    has 
l)een  developed  at  the  laboratory  durin<r 
the  past  season  and   has  given  remark- 
ably good  results. 


I  i, 


Give  my  cows  feed?     Not  on  your  life.     I 
sell  it  to  'em,  for  milk. 

I  guessed  around  a  lot  before  I  took  Purina 
Cow  Chow  and  began  to  do  a  little  figuring. 
Now  I  know  that  it's  the  best  bet  on  my 
farm.  Believe  me,  Cow  Chow's  got  to  be 
right  because  Purina  Mills  themselves  say, 
"If  Purina  Cow  Chow  doesn't  make  you 
more  money  than  any  other  feed,  don't 
feed  it." 

100-Page  Cow  Book— /ree 

Write  them  for  a  free  copy  of  their 
1926  Purina  Cow  Book— It's  a 
wonder.  Get  some  Purina  Cow 
Chow  from  the  store  with  the 
checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S«>ven  Buay  Mills  Located  for  Service 


PURINA 


PROTEIN 


mwcnm. 


U>*  SCaU 


PENNSYLVANIA    DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE  BUREAU 

OF   FOODS   AND 

CHEMISTRY 


Conditions  Under  Which  Permits  Will 
Be  Issued,  Under  the  Provisions  of 
the  Milk  Testing  Law  for  Removal 
of  Composite  Samples  of  Milk  and 
Crsam  From  the  Premises  Where  They 
Are  Taken,  for  Testing  Purposes. 

Where    it    is    at    all   feasible   to    make 
tests  for  butterfat  content  at  the  plants 


and  receiving  stations  where  milk  and 
cream  are  received,  this  procedure  will 
be   wquired. 

Where  it  is  impracticable,  because  of 
the  small  amount  received  by  milk 
plan's  or  receiving:  stations  to  employ 
licensed  testers  at  such  plants,  permits 
will  be  issued  for  the  transferincr  of 
composite  samples  of  milk  r.n  1  cie.un 
f  tr  the  purpose  of  ma'<iii<r  butterfat 
tests,  such  tests  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
of  settlement  to  the  producers,  only  un- 
der  the    following   conditions:  — 

When  the  receiving  stations  or  plants 
are  so  located  adjacent  to  or  within  the 


production  area  that  the  s.imples  can 
be  collected  by  a  licensf^d  mHk  tester 
or  hip  personal  representative,  and  de- 
livered promptly  in  pro]ier  cor.dition  for 
testing  purposes,  to  the  laboratories 
where  such  tests  are  to  be  made. 

In  n'l  cases  where  permits  are  grant- 
ed the  residues  shall  be  held  intact  for 
a  period  of  ten  days  for  subsequent 
checking  i)uiposes  at  the  laboratories 
wbTe    the    tests    are    made. 

If,  upon  investigation,  it  is  found  that 
siich  samples  are  nit  kept  in  proper  con- 
dition -for  testing  the  permits  issued  will 
be  revoked. 
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Not  all  the  fairies  (lisai>i)eare(l  after  Hallow-E'en,  for  the  "Review"  has  captured 
a  few  of  the  Good  Health  VAves  to  call  our  attention  all  through  the  year  to  the  path 
to  frood  health.  Yt>u  see  them  at  the  top  of  the  page  marching  along  so  joyously 
one  wants  to  snatch  up  a  bunch  of  celery,  an  apple  and  a  tooth  brush  and  join  the 
procession. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  a  little  maid  in  the  first  grade  that  she  brush  her  teeth 
four  times  a  daj',  get  all  the  fresh  air  she  should  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  eight 
health  rules.  Sooner  or  later  there  are  other  much  more  important  things  to  do  in 
the  evening  than  go  to  bed  early  for  her  "beauty  sleep."  Irregular  bedtime,  possii)ly 
loo  much  candy,  and  various  other  things  tend  to  upset  her  balance  of  good  health 
and  before  she  realizes  it  the  Good  Health  Elves  have  disappeared  and  though  she 
nuiy  not  i<now  it,  she  is  subjecting  her  health  to  much  more  severe  treatment  than 
she  should.     Health  as  a  conscious  aim  is  pigeon-holed  for  the  time  being. 

Then,  let  us  hope,  the  time  comes  when  she  must  help  her  own  little  folks  to 
cultivate  their  health  habits.  That  she  is  laying  the  foundation  of  another  person's 
hcMlth  gives  the  matter  an  increased  seriousness  and  importance.  Right  here  is 
where  she  feels  her  own  ignorance  and  right  here  is  where  the  Dairy  Council  comes 
to  her  assistance. 


The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  has  made  a  study  of  health,  focus- 
ing its  attention  on  the  eight  rules  which  so  concretely  sum  up  present-day  health 
teaching.  With  these  rules  the  Council  goes  into  the  schools  to  teach  the  children 
how  to  grow  strong,  vigorous  bodies  and  then  keep  them  so.  The  children  are 
absorbing  this  knowledge  and  are  carrying  much  of  it  back  to  their  homes. 

Outside  of  the  cities  or  in  any  home  where  the  nuither  cannot  easily  get  away, 
there  is  need  for  an  agency  to  bring  this  Dairy  Council  help.  The  "Review"  had  this 
opportunity  and  the  means  of  meeting  it.  For  the  last  three  months  the  idea  of 
a  page  "All  for  Health,"  has  been  slowly  crystallizing  until  the  elves  were  captured 
at  Hallow-E'en  to  lead  right  into  the  homes  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
the  fund  of  helpful  information  that  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  has  been  accum- 
ulating. 

With  this  wealth  of  assistance  brought  into  our  homes  by  the  "Review,"  we  can- 
not plead  ignorance.  We  cannot  use  lack  of  time  as  an  alibi,  for  are  we  not  to  learn 
how  to  be  well  and  so  better  able  to  get  our  work  finished  and  have  more  time  for 
reading.*  The  responsibility  is  ours  to  put  into  practice  the  rules  of  the  Council  that 
the  "Review"  is  so  willingly  setting  before  us.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  two  thousand 
years  ago  that,  "if  ye  hear  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 


FOR  NOVEMBER'S  FESTIVE  DAY 


Thanksgiving  Day  has  always  been  famous  for  church-going,  feasting,  and 
tummy  aches.  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  an  occasion  for  overeating  and  afterwards 
"wishing  I  hadn't."  Though  they  talk  of  safe  and  sane  4th  of  Julys,  there  has  never 
been  much  i)ropagan<la  in  favor  of  a  sune  and  painless  Thanksgiving.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  only  kind  for  which  we  can  be  really  thankful.  Is  it 
quite  in  keeping  for  us  to  set  aside  a  day  in  the  year  for  the  sake  of  offering  uj)  our 
gratitude  for  the  Divine  goodness  to  us  during  the  preceeding  years,  and  then  to 
profane  that  day  with  groans? 

We  propose  a  menu  that  won't  make  anyone  ill — providing  he  doesn't  overeat. 
It  contains  nothing  indigestible  and  over-rich,  but  is  wholesome  and  delicious. 
None  could  complain  that  it  isn't  festive  enough  for  the  great  day,  and  yet  it  is  a 
really  healthful  nu>al. 

Most  people  seem  to  shy  at  the  words  "wholesome"  and  "healthful"  when  ap- 
Iilied  to  a  party.  It  is  only  when  the  wholesomeness  of  a  party  meal  is  disguised  by 
dressy  little  trimmings  that  one  can  pass  it  off  successfuUly.  But  think  what  at- 
tractive little  tricks  can  be  i)layed  with  cranberry  jelly,  moulded  into  fancy  little 
shapes!  What  a  difference  bright  leaves  of  all  the  gorgeous  autumn  shades  make 
in  the  appearance  of  a  table!  Sweet  cider,  clear  and  golden,  looks  gala  in  an  ordin- 
ary tumbler.  A  pretty  salad  made  of  those  half  pears  you  preserved  last  summer 
stuffed  with  cottage  cheese  and  a  bright  cherry — all  sitting  gayly  on  some  crisp 
lettuce  leaves ! 

The  moulds  for  the  cranberries  can  be  obtained  at  the  5  and  10  cent  store  in 
the  village.  The  children  especially  love  the  ones  that  look  like  lobsters,  fish,  stars 
and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  Be  sure  to  prepare  the  cranberries  a  couple  of  days 
ahead  of  time  so  that  they  will  be  firm  and  well  set  by  the  time  of  the  great  dinner. 
It  takes  often  more  than  24  hours  for  the  jelly  to  become  stiff  enough  to  hold  its 
shape  when  it  is  turned  out  of  the  mould. 

Another  picturesque  salad  is  a  raw  apple  hollowed  out  and  stuffed  with  tiny 
cubes  of  apple  and  celery  with  a  few  chopped  dates,  mixed  with  mayonnaise.  Leave 
the  shiny  red  jacket  on  the  apple  and  see  whether  it  doesn't  bring  forth  some 
compliments.  You  might  even  be  very  original  and  cut  away  the  skin  to  leave  a 
design  of  white  in  the  red  background.  This  could  be  done  very  effectively.  If  you 
wanted  to  add  to  the  general  hilarity,  you  might  cut  a  grotesque  face  on  one  side 
of  the  apple. 

There  never  was  a  Thanksgiving  without  roast  turkey,  duck  or  goose.  That, 
surely,  needs  no  dressing  up.  It  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  as  it  is  carried  on  a  platter, 
the  golden  brown  skin  covering  the  tender  meat  and  delicious  oyster  or  chestnut 
stuffing.     Doesn't  it  make  your  mouth  water  to  think  of  it? 

Roast  sweet  and  white  potatoes,  giblet  gravy,  squash  or  mashed  turnips  wTth 
plenty  of  butter,  creamed  onions  and  celery  provide  enough  variety  and  choice  in 
the  vegetable  line. 

After  the  salad  comes  the  pumpkin  pre  done  to  a  turn,  with  flaky  pastry  and 
well  seasoned  filling.    What  could  be  a  more  perfect  ending  to  a  perfect  dinner? 

An  after  dinner  mint  and  a  salted  nut  or  two  cap  the  climax  and  the  family 
will  rise  from  the  table  and  call  the  cook  blessed. 

MENU 
Roast  turkey  with  oyster  or  chestnut  filling— giblet  gravy. 
Roast  sweet  and  white  potatoes. 
Squash  or  mashed  turnips. 


Creamed  onions. 

Celery — cranberry  jelly. 

Apple  or  pear  and  cheese  salad. 

Pumpkin  pie — salted  nuts — mints. 

CREAM  SAUCE  FOR  ONIONS 

Thin  Medium 

1  c.  1  c. 

1  tbsp.  2  tbsp. 

1  tbsp.  2  tbsp. 

I  tsp.  h  tsp. 

I  tsp.  i  tsp. 


Thick 
1  c. 
1/3  c. 
3  tbsp. 
i  tsp. 
8  tsp. 


Materials 

Milk 

Flour 

Butter 

Salt 

Pepper 

Method  1: — Melt  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour  and  seasoning,  add  milk  gradually 
and  stir  to  avoid  lumps.  Use  a  double  boiler,  if  possible.  Cook  15-20  minutes  to 
Improve  the  flavor. 

Method  2: — Mix  flour  with  a  little  cold  milk  to  make  smooth,  thin  paste.  Add 
slowly  to  heated  milk,  add  seasoning.  Cook  as  above.  Add  butter  just  before 
serving;  the  butter  flavor  is  retained  better  in  this  way. 

PUMPKIN  PIE  AND  CRUST 
U  c.  steamed  and  strained  pumpkin  h  tsp.  salt 

2/3  c.  brown  sugar  2  eggs   (slightly  beaten) 

I  tsp.  cinnamon  2  tbsps.  melted  butter, 

i  tsp.  ginger  IJ  c.  milk 

Mix  first  six  ingredients  together,  add  the  melted  butter  and  milk  last.  Line  a 
pie  plate  with  crust — built  up  around  the  edges.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
it  is  set. 

PIE  CRUST 
1   c,   flour  1/4  to  1/3  c.  hard  butter  and 

i  tsp.  salt  lard  or  other  fat 

1  tsp.  soda  Cold  water 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  butter  and  lard.  Mix  with  back  of  fork.  Add 
water  carefullly,  until  it  barely  makes  a  dough.  On  a  floured  board,  roll  with  least 
handling  possible.    This  is  enough  for  one  medium  crust. 

The  cookie  jar  at  Grandmother's  must  be  filled  for  Thanksgiving,  of  course. 

MOLASSES  DROP  COOKIES 
1/3  c.  butter  1  beaten  egg 

1/3  c.  sugar  1  c.  flour 

1/3  c.  molasses  •  J  tsp.  baking  powder 

2  squares  melted  chocolate  2  c.  chopped  nut  meats 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the  other  ingredients  in  the  order  given.    Drop  from  a 
teaspoon  on  a  buttered  pan.    Bake  10  minutes  in  a  mbderate  oven. 


sift  together 


2/3  c.  butter 
1  c.  sugar 
2  eggs 
}  c.  milk 


OATMEAL  DROP  CAKES 
2  c.  rolled  oats  1   tsp.  cinnamon 

2J  c.  flour  1  tsp.  nutmeg 

1  tsp.  baking  powder  1  c.  chopped  seeded  raisins 

i  tsp.  salt 


Cream  butter,  add  sugar,  eggs  well  beaten,  milk  and  rolled  oats.  Mix  and  sift 
dry  ingredients.  Add  flour  mixture  to  first  mixture,  thoroughly  mix.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  a  greased  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven. 


FOOD  DEMONSTRATIONS 

and 
NUTRITION  TALKS 
At  Health  Food  Show,  Nationl  Dairy 
Show 
More    than   2,000   people   visiting    the 
Health    Food    Show,     at     the     National 
Dairy    Show,    in    Indianapolis,    October 
10-17,  were  present  at  food  demonstra- 
tions and  nutrition  talks  given  by  mem- 
bers   of    the    Dairy    Councils'    Nutrition 
staffs.      These    cooking    demonstrations 
were  given  in  the  Demonstration  Room 
(if  the  Health  Food  Show  Building.  They 
were   novel  to  this   type   of  show,   but 

II     „..  i: 1.,    11 : J 

The  food  demonstrations  were  given 
ivery  half  hour,  from  10  A.  M.  till  11  A. 
M.,  and  from  1  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  The 
foods  demonstrated,  were,  in  every  case, 
^tliose  exhibited  at  the  show.  These 
wore  the  "primal"  health  foods  and  were 
•ill  passed  on  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCuUom, 
(•f  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  is  one 
(if  the  world's  most  noted  authorities  on 
nutrition.  The  Health  Food  Show  was 
planned  under  his  direction  and  with 
his  approval. 

The  foods  demonstrated  included  milk, 
baked  wheat  foods,  butter,  cereals, 
clieese,  citrus  fruits,  deciduous  fruits, 
dried  fruits,  dry  milk,  eggs  and  poul- 
try, evaporated  milk,  meat,  oysters,  can- 
ined  vegetables,  fresh  vegetables  and 
wheat  flour. 
The  recipes  used  in  the  demonstra- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  following 
issues  of  the  Review.  They  include  the 
following: — 

Milk  sherbet. 

Cream  toast  with  egg  and  cheese. 

Vegetable  platter. 

Cereals    (cooked). 

Cheese   sauce   on    cauliflower. 

Orange   custard. 

Apple  and  nut  salad. 

Dried   fruit   salad. 

Scalloped   cabbage. 

Cream  of  spinach  soup. 

Blanquette  of  chicken. 

Cocoa. 

Orange  and  apricot  sauce  for  ice 
cream. 

Broiled  steak  with  vegetables. 

Oyster   shortcake. 

Corn  chowder. 

Chocolate  milk  shake. 

Fruit  egg-nog. 

Vegetable  chowder. 

I)r   McCullom   also   issued   statements 
iil)<)ut  the  place   of  each   of   the  primal 
health    foods    in    a    well-balanced    diet. 
Tlicse  statments  will  be  printed  in  con- 
junction  with  the  recipes    in    "All    for 
Health"  page  of  the  later  issues  of  the 
"Hfview."     They  give  us   a  very  clear 
and   definite   idea   of   food   relationships 
and  will  prove  helpful  to  all  housewives 
I  in  j)Ianning  well-balanced  meals  for  their 
i^'tiuilies. 
^I^HE    DAIRY    COUNQL    EXHIBIT 

The  Dairy  Council's  large  and  inclu- 
'"ive  scope  of  work  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  exhibit.  Their  work  is  of  two 
'iistinct  types — (1)  aids  to  schools  and 
educational  organizations  in  leaching  nu- 
trition, and  (2)  aids  to  dealers  and 
fanners  in  increasing  the  quality  of  the 
fluid  milk  sold  on  the  market. 

The  nutrition  work  was  illustrated  by 
means  of  lectures,  slide  talks,  health 
'<t()ri(s  and  plays  and  a  large  variety  of 
literature  of  great  appe.d.  Two  minia- 
ture stages  were  set  up  with  dolls  rep- 
resenting scenes  from  two  of  the  little 
Ileal*  1)  plays.  Every  morning,  afternoon 
ind  evening  in  a  large  attractive  room 
members  of  the  Dairy  Counci'l  Nutrition 

taff   gave    demonstrations    of   how    to 

Of»k  the  different  health  foods. 

On  the  other  hand  here  were  booths 
'Uustrating  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 


a*®  YEAR 
1X586  IBS 


Results  atone  can 


provea&edj 

'die  Story  of  Gnr  Nal20 

Cow  No.  120,  a  grade  Holstein,  came  to  the  Larro  Research 
Farm  January  22nd,  1922.  Since  that  time  an  accurate  record 
of  her  performance — weight,  ration  feed,  milk  produced — has 
bee  kept,  covering  three  complete  milking  periods.  From 
these  figures  the  following  table  was  compiled: 


LACTATION       LACTATION 


Date  frechened     .  .  • 

Weight  after  freshening        • 
Weight  at  end  of  lactation      • 
Weight  juit  before  freshening 
Highest  10  days'  milk    • 
Milk  in  330  days 


No.  1 
12/12/21 
917 
1226 
1270 
416.4 
11259.2 


No.  2 
2/19/23 
llOO 
1254 
1334 
476.2 
12586.1 


LACTATION 

No.  3 

3/24/24 
1150 
1310 


564.6 
13735.7 


An  increase  of  2476.5  lbs.  in  two  lac- 
tations! And,  at  the  same  time,  an 
object  lesson  for  all  dair5anen! 

Here  was  a  cow  with  a  splendid  record 
during  her  first  lactation  period — pro- 
duction that  would  satisfy  most  dairy- 
men. Yet  proper  feeding  and  care 
brought  an  increase  of  1326.9  lbs.  in  the 
second  milking  period;  and  a  further 
gain  of  1149.6  lbs.  in  the  third. 

Dairymen  owe  it  to  their  bank  balances 
never  to  take  for  granted  that  a  particu- 
lar cow  has  reached  the  physical  limits 
of  her  profit-earning  capacity.  Every 
cow  owner,  of  course,  wants  imme- 
diate returns  on  his  feed  investment. 


and  Larro  brings  those  returns  as  in 
the  case  of  cow  No.  120.  But  Larro 
also  builds  the  health  and  condition 
that  make  it  possible  for  a  cow  to  yield 
steadily  increasing  profits  during  the 
succeeding  milking  periods. 

More  milk  now.  More  milk  next  year. 
More  milk  in  years  to  come.  For  thou- 
sands of  dairymen,  scattered  over  the 
country,  Larro  is  paying  handsome 
profits  over  their  investment  for  feed 
— both  in  immediate  returns  and  for 
"the  long  haul." 

Any  fair  trial  of  Larro  over  any  reason- 
able period  of  time  will  prove  these 
facts  to  your  own  satisfaction. 


Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


The  SAFE 
Ration 


'art& 


For 
DairyCowa 


cils  in  Quality  Improvement.  There 
were  miniature  movies,  mechanical  de 
vices  of  all  kinds,  real  moving  pictures 
and  attractive  panels  illustrating  win- 
dow displays.  Every  phase  of  the  work 
was  represented. 

An  exhibit  of  the  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants  was  most  attrac- 
tive. They  used  1249  applies  to  make  a 
design  of  a  huge  red  apple.  There  was 
an  elaborate  display  of  every  kind  of 
vegetable  and  fruit.  The  majority  of 
the  87  kinds  of  vegetables  represenled 
were  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  Indiana  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany and  the  Ladoga  Canning  Company 
exhibited  many  varieties  of  canned 
goods.     The  Indiana  Poultry  and   Egg 


Association  had  an  exhibit  of  milk-fed 
poultry  and  eggs.  The  Oyster  Growers 
and  Dealers  Association  of  North 
America  exhibited  all  kinds  of  seafood. 
The  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 
exhibited  diflFerent  cuts  of  meat. 

There  was  an  interesting  comparison 
made  by  the  American  Institute  of  Bak- 
ing of  the  ingredients  used  to  make  the 
whole  milk  and  the  water  (European) 
bread. 

The  booth  of  the  Millers'  National 
Federation  showed  wheat  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  milling. 

Another  fruit  exhibit  was  that  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

The  Kellogg  Company  had  represent- 
atives of  all  its  different  cereal  products. 

Cheese  of  all   kinds   and  all  descrip- 


tions were  exhibited  by  the  Pabst  Cor- 
poration, Cheese  Division,  the  Kraft 
Cheese  Company,  and  the  National 
Cheese  Association. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth— the  health 
fountain  of  milk — was  exhibited  by  the 
ternational  Association  of  Milk  Dealers 

The  American  Dry  Milk  Institute  ex- 
hibited pastry  and  breads  made  from 
their  product. 

The  largest  brick  of  ice  cream  in  the 
world  reposed  in  a  glass  case  in  which 
a  temperature  of  12  below  zero  was 
maintained.  Besides  this  there  were 
dozens  of  big  and  little  figures,  made 
from  ice  cream,  representing  everything 
from  clocks  to  cakes  and  pies.  The  ex- 
hibit was  made  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 
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BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


.&3i 

TRADE-MARK 
RCalSTERED 


Feed  B.-B.  (BULL  BRAND)  D*iry 
Ration  and  »ave  your  cows.  Good 
cow$  are  mined  by  wrong  mixluret. 

Maritime  Milling  Company.  Inc. 

Office*:  Ch«mk«r  of  Coaaercc  BIdf .,  BoHak.  N,  Y. 
Millr.  HophiM  aid  Lockwo«4  SU..  BaiiaU.  N.  Y. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL   PHONE  NO.  1  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


>^Sf^ 


'^^omjo/efe  Saumme^T  for  /rcir?c//m^  cM///C 
t  fr?c/  //s  :Pro ducts 


IbS^vjI    cans  caps,  bottles,  pails. separators,  coolers 
\:SlJ   sterilizers. brushes,  testers  etc.  /nswck 


^IQUIPMfNI 


2m  MarKet  St..  PHLA.    JJ So.Cfiarles St , BALTIMORE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Writ*  for  Color  Citfd.  and  Booklot  "Paint  Pointor." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


^RE  YOUR  COWS 

LiOsingThelrCalves 

If  ihey  are,  you  are  losing  moneyl 
\oncan  %iop  th\»  Ios«  yourself 

AT  SMALL  COST 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  "The 

Cattle   Specialist,"  our  cattle 

paper.     Answers  all  questions  asked  during 

I,  the  past  thirty  years  about  this  trouble  m  cows. 

Let  us   tell  you  how  to  get  the  "Practical  Home  Vet.n^ar^^^^^ 

StockDoctor  Book,withoutcost.  Veterinary  advice  FREE.  Writeus  tonign. 

about  your  live  stock  ailments.     A  postol  wiU  do.  „     ^    ^    -«. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  VeterinaiyCo^fac^^MjCr^l^ej^ 


BUHER  MARKETS 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
F.  E.  Martin,  Tester 

The  results  of  the  association  for  the  month  of  September  shows  that  24  herds 
were  tested  comprisng  334  cows  in  milk  and  86  cows  dry.  Three  unprofitable  cows 
:.Zl  discarded  which\,akes  a  total  of  23  weeded  out  «i"-  *»-  begm^.ng  of  the 
new  association  year.  Twenty-nine  cows  produced  ^^^'^.^^'fj^^  were  42  and 
duced  over  the  50  lb.  mark.  Cows  producing  over  1,000  lbs.  of  milk  were  *£  and 
those  producing  over  1,200  lbs.  were  13. 

Highest  herd  average  milk  production: 

Cows 
Owner  I"  Herd 

Ursinus  College    *^ 

Landis,  Wm.H J^ 

Thomas,  I.  Powell    ***» 

Highest  herd  average  butterfat  production: 

Cows 
In  Herd 

18 

15 

12 

33 


Owner 

Ursinus  College    

Rothenberger,  A.  K 

Landis,  Wm.  H 

Thoma.s,  L  Powell   

Highest  herd  average  test: 


Average 
Lbs.    Milk 
1037 

82T 

Ul  • 

633 

Average 
Lbs.  Fat 
34.0 
28.5 
26.9 
26.5 
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Breed 


Owner 

Vreeland,  Franklin  Jersey 

Hendren,  W.  J J«rsey 

Ruth,  H.  Y '•  J««ey 

^""The^hiUesV'testingc'ow  foV  the  monTh  was  a  P.  B.  Jersey  owned  by  Wm.  J. 
Hendren,  of  Trappe,  her  test  being  7.7. 


Average 
Test 
6.6 
5.47 
6.1 
4.88 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY  YEAR'S  RECORD 
Rupert  Harshbarger,  Tester 
Mifflin  County  Cow  Testing  Association  finished  their  first  year  August  1,  1925. 
with  2rmenrrs^     Three   members   were  in  the  association  for  ten   months  only. 
S   Hnf  the    -ear   37  profitable,  and  40  unprofitable  cows  were  sold.     Nine  cows  re- 
ar cd^  tuberculin  test  and  ten  cows  died  during  the  year.     There  were  390 jows 

In  tt "  sSion  during  all  or  part  of  the  year  ^^^^  "--^^^--^^j/t^Jelr^^^^ 
full  period  being  280.65.  The  average  production  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  year  was 
7,564  lbs.  and  of  butterfat,  280.0  lbs. 

INDIVIDUAL  HERD  RECORDS 
Ten  herds  with  five  or  more  cows  exc-eeded  an  average  of  300  lbs. 
A  complete  list  follows: 


Owners  Name  Ave.  No. 

and  Address  of  Cows 

J.  B.  Byler 

Allensville,  Pa 800 

Soloman  Peachy 

Allensville,  Pa 10.75 

E.  J.  Harshbarger 

Mattawanna,    Pa 12.00 

A.  C.  Voder 

Allensville,  Pa 10.33 

J.  C.  Fleming 

Belleville,  Fa 10.17 

J.  W.  Kerns 

Lewistown,  Pa 13-00 

R.  H.  King 

Belleville,   Pa 8.83 

J.  W.  Zook 

Belleville,   Pa 8.67 

B.  R.  Byler 

Allensville,  Pa 7.25 

R.  N.  McCullough 

Belleville,   Pa 17.33 


Breed 

R.  &  G.  H. 

R.  &  G.  H.,  R.  &  G. 

R.  J. 

R.  &   G.  H. 

R.  &  G.  H.,  G.  G. 

R.  &  G.  H.,  G. 

R.  H. 

G.  H.  &  G.  G. 

Hoi. 

R.  &  G.  H. 


Ave.  Lbs. 
of  Milk 

12049 

10967 

6464 

11392 

9585 

9048 

9437 

7531 

8319 

8292 


of  butterfat. 

Ave.  Lbs. 
Butterfat 

885.9 

877.6 

868.8 

866.6 

826.8 

826.2 

816.9 

310.4 

807.9 

300.0 


FiniNG  FOR  FRESHENING 

R.  H.  Olmstead 

All  good  dairymen  agree  that  success- 
ful feeding  of  dairy  cows  does  not  begin 
after  a  cow  freshens.  If  a  cow  is  to  do 
her  best  and  is  to  respond  to  good  feed- 
ing she  must  be  put  in  a  good  condition 
before  freshening.  Then,  too,  cows  that 
have  the  ability  to  give  large  amounts  of 
milk  often  produce  this  milk  at  the  ex- 
jiense  of  certain  materials  in  their  bodies. 
If  a  cow  is  to  come  up  to  her  normal  pro- 
duction during  her  next  milking  period 
these  materials  must  be  stored  back  in 

iicr    uunj" .       A  «i*.    v....»-    »-    —     ---  - 

ing  the  dry  period  which  should  last 
from  6  to  10  weeks.  If  a  cow  freshens 
in  a  thin  condition  or  is  given  no  rest 
period  she  will  not  produce  her  normal 
amount  of  milk.  A  cow  that  is  fitted  to 
"^  a  good  working  condition  soon  pays  for 
the  feed  fed  to  her  while  dry  and  also 
pays  a  larger  profit  on  the  feed  con- 
sumed while  milking  than  the  cow  that 
freshens  in  a  thin  condition. 

The  fitting  ration  should  vary  some- 
what from  the  regular  feeding  mixture. 
With  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  silage  200 
pounds  ground  corn,  200  pounds  ground 
oats,  100  pounds  wheat  bran,  and  100 
pounds  linseed  oil  meal  will  make  a 
good  ration.  If  a  poor  grade  of  hay  is 
being  fed  then  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats, 
bran,  and  oil  meal  should  be  used.  If 
the  ration  proves  a  little  laxative,  some 
of  the  oil  meal  may  be  omitted. 

The  amount  of  these  grain  mixtures  to 
be  fed  will  vary  from  five  pounds  per 
day  or  more  depending  on  the  appetite 
of  the  cow  and  her  condition. 

The  day  previous  to  freshening  this 
ration  should  ba  taken  from  the  cow  and 
she  should  be  given  a  good  bran  mash. 
This  will  clean  out  her  digestive  tract 
and  cool  her  system  preparatory  to 
freshening. 


Storage  Capacity  50  Cars 


Terms — Cash  on  Delivery 


You  Save  the  Difference 


J.    R.    WYCKOFF 


Manufacturer  of 

MERCER    DAIRY    AND    POULTRY    FEEDS 

A  Postcard  will  bring  you  samples  and  prices  and  we  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  quote  on 
A  jrw»t«.ax  6  ^^^  quantity  without  urging  you  to  buy 


DeUvery  if  desired  at  $1.00  per  ton  within  a  radus  of  20  mUes 

Custom  Grinding  and  Mixing  at  LawreucevUle 

When  vour  truck  is  unloaded  your  grist  is  ready 


PRINCETON  JOT.,  N.  J. 


PRINCETON     N.  J. 


LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  SPOT  ASSOQATION 
Luke  Martin,  Tester 

:^Zt^:"io?t^r^olZ  oZ.    The^'we're  2S8  cows  In  the  association  durin,  .11 
^r^rt  of  the  vcar  the  average  number  of  cows  for  the  full  Jienod  bemi?  220.10 

'^■n,"  ateUc  proJuctton  ?f  milk  per  cow  for  the  year  was  7663  pounds  and  t^ 

"""sx'he'^f  w^ltrftve  or  more  cows  exceeded  the  average  of  800  pounds  of  buttW 
fat.     The  list  follows: 


n„ring   the  week,   October  li'"".   «•5_b^""sJ•tp;l?e^Khtu^Ur":^ 

r?r;  '^^^zziTt.:^':,Zn!>::.'::^i  .'^{a,  eo-wb^ting  facu.. 
z:i^:^^;^  ^^^z^^r'u^'z  'rr-StS 

Eil  ^Z  =ed  llTInX^,&tSh\-  fh-s e-h-n  In  S^ 

''""'m''"*'L  for  storage  butter  showed  considerable  improvement  during  the  week 
IVnuind  for  J,*''"fr  '  """  '^^^ i,,,tt,r   became  more  optimistic   following  the 
,.n.ler   ^^r\Z\Jl^'fZoft  aT^^^^^^  their  stocks  for  slightly  higher  prices. 

r?'w   instances  oVring    were  w  in  anticipation  of  better  prices 

In  s»  nc    nstancts  oner  ngs  w  ^^  ^^  ^^,^  f^^r  markets  during  the  week 

later  in  tlie  season.     <;^"^-  !^;  .\'7  for  the  previous  week,  amounting  to 

,.ndcr  review  wa.s  only  ^Jj^'^^^y^^^j;  ^J^e^^^^^^  is  heavy  when  compared  with  the 
about  1,780,000  pounds,  ""^/^^^'.^'^'^j^sorption  of  this  amount  of  storage  butter  in 
corresponding  period  last  >enr.     'j^^^^'Jl  ^^,„„,,  ^f  f^esh  arrivals  indicates  that 

^;^^r:^^^^^^^^  '-^^^'^ "' ''' '''''  *'^' ''''''  "^  ^""^^ 

'"  'Vn  tsfeXidwCreported  in  the  foreign  situation  this  week  with  declines 


Owner's  Name  Ave.  No. 

and  Address  of  Cows 

1.  J.  Howard  Brinton 

Gap,  Pennsylvania 18.42 

2.  W.  A.  Withers 

Elizabethtown,  Pa 21.17 

3.  H.  Earl  Long 

Landisville,  Pa 1325 

4.  M.  M.  Bushong 

Columbia,  Pa 17.42 

5.  Clayton  H.  Herr 

Mount  Joy,  Pa 6.00 

6.  Masonic  Home  Farm 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.    ...61.42 


Breed 

R.   &   Gr.  Gue 

R.  Hoi. 

R.  Hoi. 

R.  &  Gr.  Gue 

R.   &   Gr.  (iue 

R.  Ayr. 


Ave.  Lbs. 
Milk 

8566 

9671 

10206 

7619 
10601 

8117 


Ave.  Lbs. 
Butterfat 

897.6 

867.4 

863.2 

342.0 

332.0 

810.6 


registered  in  both  C.nad|»n  and  D„Uhm^^^^^^^^ 

of  October  15,  was  fJ."''t™S'^mi?^sslbmtronmports  except  for  special  trad. 
Lttstr  btls'^f'-pHcrlM-now^  existing  between  the  foreign  an- 
domestic  markets.-"Crop8  and  Markets. 


NO  CHANCES  TAKEN  WITH 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 
Pennsylvania  is  not  taking  any  chances 
with   the   outbreak   of   foot   and    mouth 
disease     in     Texas.       The     quarantine 
against  the  movement  of  live  stock,  live 
stock  products  and  other  possible  carriers 
of  the  diseases  from  Texas  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  effective  September  21,  1926, 
was   prompted   by   the   indiflTerence   and 
lack  of  co-operation  of  local  interests  in 
the  infected  area  with  State  and  Federal 
authorities,    and    not    by    any    serious 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Since  the  first  outbreak,  which  was 
reported  in  August,  the  disease  has  oc- 
curred on  a  few  adjoining  ranches  but 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  were 
making  excellent  progress  in  the  control 
work,  until  local  interests  began  to  block 
the  work  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  secure 
a  temporary  injunction  against  the 
authorities,  preventing  them  from  en- 
forcing their  quarantine  and  disposing  of 
diseased  animals. 

Such  action  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Pennsylvania  officials  to  establish  their 
quarantine.  This  State  is  an  important 
market  for  Texas  live  stock  and  poultry 
products  and  likewise  all  rail  transpor- 
tation of  these  products  to  the  important 
eastern  markets  must  pass  through  the 
State. 

FINED  FOR  SELLING 

WATERED  BUTTER 
Five  dealers  in  Philadelphia  were  re- 
cently fined  $100  each  for  selling  but- 
ter containing  almost  80  per  cent,  mois- 
ture. The  State  pure  food  law  allows  a 
maximum  of  16  per  cent,  moisture.  The 
lowest  amount  of  moisture  found  in  the 
five  official  samples  taken  from  the  pro- 
secuted dealers  was  26  per  cent,  and  the 
highest  almost  81  per  cent. 


OUTSTANDING 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
announces  the  following  outstanding 
Guernsey  cows  in  their  respective 
classes  in  the   Philadelphia  territory: 

Pennsylvania 
The  new  Guernsey  State  champion  of 
Pennsylvania  in  class  CCC  (Jr.  four 
year  old,  milked  twice  daily,  carrying 
calf  206  days  of  305  day  record)  is 
Merry-Maid  of  Grass  Mere  Guernsey 
Farm  113076,  with  a  record  of  8981.7 
pounds  of  milk  containing  438.2  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  She  was  bred  by  C.  A. 
Sherwood,  Hilliards,  and  is  owned  by 
The  William  H.  Moon  Company,  Mor- 

risville. 

Maryland 

The  new  Guernsey  State  champion  of 
Maryland  in  class  C  (Jr.  4  year  old)  is 
Merry  Rose  Maid  106929,  with  a  record 
of  13944.3  pounds  of  milk  and  822.3 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  She  was  bred  and 
is  owned  by  S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Ecdeston. 

New  Jersey 
The  new  Guernsey  State  champion  of 
New  Jersey  in  class  F  (Sr.  2  year  old) 
is  Star  Gazer's  Easter  Rose  128023,  with 
a  record  of  13659.4  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 675.1  pounds  of  butter  fat.  She 
was  bred  and  is  owned  by  Ruth  V. 
Twombly,  Madison. 


Lost  11  Calves  from 
Contagious  Abortion 

Then  he  used  B-K— 
no  more  losses 

Before  he  realized  what  was  wrong, 
Peter  Shallow  had  lost   11  beautiful 
Guernsey  calves  from  contagious  abor- 
tion. Then  he  purchased  B-K  and  be- 
gan using  it  on  other  cows  of  the  herd 
due  to  calve  in  about  100  days.    All 
came  out  healthy.  Here's  another  thing 
worth  knowing.    Mr.  Shallow  says:     1 
also  found  it  the  greatest  thing  out  for 
cows  that  do  not  clean  readily  after 
calving.  This  is  a  job  I  always  had  to 
do  by  hand,  but  now  I  use  B-K  by 
injecting  every  day  about  a  gallon  ot 
water  and  B-K  solution,  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  to  6  quarts  of  water,  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fail  in  bnnging  all 
things  right  before  the  fourth  day. 
On  thousands  of  farms  B-K  is  kept  on 
hand  constantly  for  retained  after-birth , 
abortion,  calf  scours,  dairy  sterilizing, 
disinfection  of  the  poultry  yard  and 
similar  uses.  Write  for  a  valuable  book 
treating  of  "B-K"  for  live  stock.    The 
information  it  gives  has  saved  farmers 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Address- 
General  Laboratories,  Dept.  108L  Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Copyrighted  1925  by  General  Laboratoriei^-Ady. 
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FAKE  COMMISSION  MEN 

Farmers  who  intrust  the  sale  of  their 
products  to  commission  men  in  distant 
cities  are  urged  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  be  extremely 
careful  about  the  tyi>e  of  dealer  selected. 
The    farmer    who    consigns    products 
only  a  few  times  a  year  is  the  one  who 
is  most  likely  to  be  careless  about  the 
reliability    of    the    commission    man    to 
whom  consignments  are  made.    Crook- 
ed commission  men  make  a  special  effort 
to  secure  the   patronage   of   such   occa- 
sional shippers.    They  promise  unusual 
returns,    but    when    final    settlement    is 
made  (if  made  at  all),  the  price  is  likely 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory.       Complaints 
of  such  treatment  are  received  by   the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  farmers 
in  many  other  stales  as  well  as  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
honest commission  agent,  is  not  to  deal 
with  him  at  all.  There  are  too  many 
honest  men  willing  to  handle  the  farm- 
er's shipments,  to  warrant  taking  any 
chances  with  crooks. 

Farmers  who  are  not  experienced  in 
dealing  with  commission  men  and  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  know- 
ing what  commission  agency  to  consign 
shipments  to,  are  urged  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  their  county  agents  and  local 
bankers  or  make  inquiry  to  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  at  Harrisburg.  It  is  always 
best  to  establish  the  reliability  of  a  com- 
mission man  who  is  handling  the  far- 
mer's business  for  the  first  time,  before 
the  first  shipment  is  made. 


Stord^^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting.  Ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skiUed 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  nnbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pugey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


Andlhousands  o/^Dairymen 
Have  Proved  It/ 

Stop  experimenting!  Put  your  herd 
onaprov^enmilk  maker.  If  you  want 
more  milk,  and  at  less  cost,  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Feed  is  yoi^ 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  wiui 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
SpecialD£uryinsteadofanotherfeed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  yearl  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense!  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  Milk 

it  simple  if  you  use  Special  pairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  scicntificaUy  proc- 
essed and  combined  in  proper  proportioM 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  mid  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  i  s  digestible —cows  eat  it  readily  .You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  mcrease  hat 
5ee;|Aecured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tett*. 

^       Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  da»iyn»en  ™t5 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
will  prove  toyouthatlntemationalSpecial 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
-best  for  your  cows-best  for  your  pock- 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  nght  away. 
INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Mum.  , 
Mill*  «»  A'«'»"«*"^fjfirtB5k*"    "»«»»»»"«• 
Li^Agentj^^^      "^'bo'iS 
Wanted  ^f^UgS/OMSk.      BuikUns 
^     v!^fiP@Pi(^     M«torUl 

FREE 


WEST  CIEtTEI.  Pi 


lUTEtVILU.  H. 


Writm  for  a 
copy  of  oar 
great  book, 
•'Feeding 
the  Deary 
Cow  for 
Profit,** 
itunllpay  - 
yoawelL 


Those  20  V 
E%tra      '^ 


POWER  MILKER 


^^•^^  Masai  mix  Unk*^^^***^ 

Uto«OW>«sanl  


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  taA  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  vA  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  Pit  WES  NOW 
CASH  sr  MONTHLY  PmymtutB 


DAIRY  &  POULTRY  FEEDS 

direct    from    the    grower.       Dairy    Ration. 

Gluten    Feed.    Bran,    MlddllnRs.    Red   Dog. 

AIX    WNDS    OfMvE    stock    ANb 

POULTRY  FEEDS 

First   Hand   Prices  on    Applications 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO. 

101  ZrA  At.  S.       Minnenpolii,  Minn. 

When  Answering  Advertisements  Don't  Fail  to  Mention 
the  Milk  Producers'  Review 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  p.         10  S.   18TM  ST..  PHILA. 


The  man  who  stores  his  own  seed 
corn  knows  what  he  will  have  to  plant 
next  spring. 


Why  board  a  poor  cow  when  a  good 
one  can  be  made  to  board  you?  Ask 
the  cow  tester. 
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NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS' 

MILK  PRODUCERS'  FEDERATION     ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  MEETING 


ANNUAL  MEETING  HELD  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


!::''•;■• 


£■;•:■'■;'>:•:■ 
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a  few  cows  '^  to  the  largest 

modem  dairy 


m 

Si 


■//•-.•iV.V;' 


"PiDE  LAVAL  first  gave  the  world  the  centrif- 
ugal cream  separator — which  is  now  more 
widely  used  than  any  other  and  has  done  much 
to  make  the  dairy  industry  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

Now  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  also  perform- 
ing a  great  service  for  dairymen.  It  removes 
the  drudgery  of  hand  milk- 
ing, saves  time  and  labor, 
does  better  milking,  and  is  a 
great  success  in  every  way. 


De  Laval  Milker  Outfits 
$175.00  and  up 

Slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Coast  and  ia  Western  Canada 


Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows  or  more 
to  milk,  there  is  a  De  Laval  Outfit  exactly 
suited  for  your  needs  and  purse.  More  than 
25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use  prove  that  they 
soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saving  time  and  labor 
and  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk.     A  De  Laval  Milker  will  please  both  you 

and  your  cows,  and  your 
only  regret  will  be  that  you 
didn't  get  one  sooner.  Sold 
on  easy  terms. 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


THE   DE   LAVAL   SEPARATOR    COMPANY 

f  Chicago 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beal  St. 


Ml 
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The  annual  nu'etiuR  of  the  National 
"o-operative  Milk  IVochicers'  Federation 
was  held  at  the  lienjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  IMiiladelphia,  Pa.,  November  24 
ind  25,  the  meetings  being  held  in  con- 
iiinetion  with  tiie  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  I'rodueers'  Association,  which 
leld  its  annual  gathering  on  November 
-'.'{rd. 

The  National  Federation  is  an  edu- 
cational and  service  organization.  It 
'Iocs  not  engage  in  business,  but  acts  as 
I  clearing  house  f<»r  its  member  associa- 
tions located  in  many  different  parts  of 
Ihe  I'nited  States.  The  Federation  per- 
turms  a  deftnite  service  for  its  mem- 
liership  in  a  legislative  way,  buth  na- 
lional  and  state. 

Its  annual  meetings  therefore  bring  to 
the    organization    a    deHnite    accomplish- 


lant  Secretary,  Michigan  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Washington,  D.  C,  District— John  Mc- 
(lill,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Man- 
ager, Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Washington,  I).  C. 

New  England  District^Dr.  (Jeo.  H. 
Little,  President,  New  Fngland  Milk 
Producers'   Association,  Boston,    Mass. 

Governor   Pinchot   Speaks 

At  the  morning  session  Hon.  (lifford 
Pinchot,  Ciovernor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  iiuide  an  inter- 
esting address  on  "(liant  Power  on  the 
Farms."     He  said  in  p.art — 

"Tlw  utilization  of  j)ower  falls  imdcr 
two  great  heads — the  use  of  electricity 
and  of  coal.  Coal,  through  tiie  genera- 
tion of  steam,  revolutionized  the  use  of 


, 


John  D.  Miller,  Esq.,  President 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 


L' 


^  u-nt  in  the  co-operative  nuirketing  (»f 
dairy  products. 

The  first  session  of  the  Federation  was 
I  fid  in  the  Hall  Room  of  the  Benjamin 
I  r.inklin  Hot«-l,  Tuesday,  November  24, 
.1  >hn  I).  Miller,  of  the  Dairymen's 
I  <'agm',  New  York,  presiding. 

Mr.  .Miller,  in  making  his  annual  ad- 
<1  I'ss,  reviewed  the  field  of  activities  of 
tlf  Federation  during  the  year  (address 
pi  nted  «)n  page  10.) 

The  variiHis  delegates  then  made  re- 
P'M-ts  as  to  conditions  in  their  resiH>ctive 
territories,  as  follows: 

Connecticut  District — R.  C.  Mitchell, 
I'nsident,  Connecticut  Milk  Producers' 
A>sociation,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Pittsburgh  District— H.  I.  Berlovlch, 
riie  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Detroit  District    B.   F.  Beach,  Assis- 


power  years  ago  today  ehrtricity  is 
again  revolutionizing  the  use  of  p(»wer, 
equally  as  much  as  steam  did  in  its  day. 
With  steam  the  utilization  of  power  was 
at  its  source;  with  electricity  however, 
the  use  of  power  can  be  transmitted  to 
widely   diversified  points. 

"Tlie  wide  disseminaticm  of  electr'c 
]iower  must  be  controlled.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  lies  in  Cliant  Power- 
controlled,  so  as  to  prevent  monopoly, 
but  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  at 
fair  rates  to  the  utilities  supplying  the 
I)owcr. 

"The  farmer  has  a  special  interest  in 
Cliant  Power.  Mechanical  power  on  the 
farm  is  a  coming  necessity.  Farming 
has  been  practically  standardized  since 
the  days  of  Cohunbus.  Farmers  have 
not  yet  begun  to  make  use  of  power  on 
(Continued  on  page  IS) 


LARGEST  GATHERING  OF  MEMBERS  EVER  HELD 


Never  before  has  there  been  so  large 
a  gathering  of  delegates  and  menjbers 
at  any  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  than 
that  which  attended  its  Ninth  Annual 
St(»ckhol(lers'  and  Business  Meeting, 
which  was  licUl  in  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Hotel,  IMiila<leli)hia,  Novend)er  2:Jrd, 
|}>2.'5. 

Over  5(K)  delegates  aiul  meud)ers  of 
the  organization  were  in  attendance  and 
took   |)art    in    its   annual   deliberations. 

The  session  was  called  to  order 
l)romptly  at  ten  o'ch»ck,  by  II.  D.  A  lie- 
bach.  President  of  the  Association.  The 
call  of  the  Stockholders'  Meeting  was 
read  by  Kobert  \V.  Balderstoii,  S<'cre- 
tary,  and  <»n  motion,  .Mr.  Allebach  ami 
Mr.  Balderston  were  respectfully  elect- 
ed chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meet- 


E.    Nelson   James,   Cecil   county,    Md. 

J.  W.  Keith,  Queen  Anne  county,  Md. 

II.  I.  Lauver,  Juniata  county.  Pa. 

I'',.  H.  Pennington,  Kent  county,  Md. 

H.    B.    Stewart,     Huntington    county, 
I 'a. 

S.   I'.  Troutman,   Bedford  county.  Pa. 

\.  B.  Waddington,  Salem  coimty,  N.  J. 

C.    C.    'I'allman,     Burlingtcui    county, 
New  .Fcrsey. 

H.  C.  F.  W'cagley,  Washington  county, 
.Md. 

\V.  v..  Thompson,  Sunset  county,  Del. 

Following  the  circulation  of  the  baUot, 
the  following    Directors    were  chosen    to 
serve   for   a    term    of   three   years:  — 
F.   Nelson  James       H.    B.   Stewart 
.1.   W.    Keith  S.   IT.  Troutnutn 

H.    I.    Lauver  .A.    B.    Waddington 

K.  B.  Pennington      C.  C.  Tallman 


H.  D.  Allebach,  President 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


ing.  Following  the  reading  «)f  the  min- 
utes and  routine  business,  the  chairman 
ai)pointe(l  the  following  comnuttees: — 

Resolutions  Committee 
\V    F.    rhomj>son,  chairman;   Clarence 
H.  Smith,   A.  B,  Huey. 

Nominations   Committee 
David   Crowshaw,   New   Jersey,  chair- 
man;    Charles     Longnecker,    James     H. 
C^irter. 

Fight  Directors,  whose  terms  expired 
with  this  meeting,  were  as  follows: — E. 
Nelson  James,  J.  W.  Keith,  II.  I.  Lauver, 
J.  V.  Bishop,  F.  H.  Pennington,  II.  B. 
Stewart,  S.  C  Troutman  and  A.  B. 
Waddington. 

The  nomination  of  the  following 
candidates  for  Directors  were  made  by 
the  committee: — 


During  the  morning  session  reports 
were  read  by  the  Secretary,  R.  W. 
Balderston.  His  report  shows  the  Asso- 
ciation to  have  19,8:}0  i!U'ud)ers,  affiliated 
largely  in  275  local  organizations  in  45 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware   and    Maryland. 

The  Treasurer,  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
j)resented  a  detailed  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's financial  standing  from  a  report 
of  the  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Copies  of  this  report  are  held  in  the  of- 
fices of  tlie  organization,  where  they 
nuiy  be  inspected  by  any  member  of 
the   Association   so  desiring. 

A  formal  re|)ort  of  the  day's  work 
in  the  Testing  Department  was  made 
by  F.  M.  Twining,  in  criarge  of  that 
department. 

(Continued  on  page   11) 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


H.  D.  ALLEBAGH,  President  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 

l)rotecting  the  interests  of  our  orjianizu- 
tion  and   all   its   otiu-r   member   associa- 


penditures 
department 


A  few  years  ago  the  directors  of  the 
Association  decided  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  on  a  budget 
system.  The  beginning  of  each  year  we 
estimate  the  probable  receipts  and  ex- 
for  the  year,  allotting  to  each 
of  the  organization  that 
amount   of    money   which   it   is   thought 

1       .1—    „..-,.   <,f  itc   needs  and 
WHl   propel  i,v    Kirwv,  \,u.«- - 

still   keep  within  our  estimated  receipts. 
The  officers  have  carried  this  out  with 
great  care  and  this  year  we  were  able, 
through    this    plan    and    through    proper 
ecmomies,  to  make  a  financial  statement 
to    you    which    will    show    that    for    tlu- 
first  time  since  we  organized,  the  stock 
held   by  our  members  is   worth  its  par 
value.     The  assets  of  the  Association,  as 
shown    by    the    auditors,    will    eipial    in 
amount  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 
Organisation 
During  the  past  year  we  have  secured 
1292  new  members.     Most  of  these  new 
members    have    been    obtained    in    terri- 
tories   where    the   dealers    are    co-opera- 
ting.    This   has    helped    to    improve   our 
financial  standing. 

During  the  year  we  have  instituted  a 
new  system  to  check  on  our  nuMubership, 
to  aid  in  keeping  the  office  informed  as 
to  the  selling  arrangements  of  our  n.em- 
bers,  transfers  from  dealer  to  dealer, 
from  truck  to  truck  and  from  farm  to 
farm.  We  now  have  on  file  a  record  of 
the  amount  of  milk  shipped  by  each 
member,  montli  by  month.  We  have 
already  begun  to  find  the  value  of  this 
information  in  nmny  ways. 

There  are  so  many  changes  among  the 
dairy  farmers,  year  by  year,  that  a  large 
amount    of   organizali(.n    «ork   is   mces 
sary  to  keep  the  membership  up  to  date. 
Supply  and  Demand 
The   siipply  of  "dlk  in   the   Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  during  the  past  year  has 
not    increased   very    much    over   that   of 
1924,  yet,  we   find  that  the  demand  for 
milk  and  all  its  products  has  increased 
materially  during  the  same  period.     At 
the  present  time  some  dealers  are  look- 
ing  for   a   little    more    milk.       No   new 
plants  have  been  opened  in  our  territory 
during  the  year  but   some   dealers  have 
sold   plants   outside   of  our   territory   to 
dealers  supplying  other  markets. 

Price 
The  basic  price  for  the  year  1925  has, 
up  to  the  16th  day  of  November,  been 
the  same  as  last  yeal|  $2.37  per  hundred 
pounds  for  3%    milk   in   the  51-60  mile 
zone.     Starting  November  Kith  and  con- 
tinuing   until    January    15th,    1926,    the 
price  agreed  ujxm  will  be  23c  per  hun- 
dred higher  or  $2.60  per  hundred  for  3% 
milk   in   the  51-60   mile   zone,   with   the 
understanding    that,    if    the    market    in 
January  warrants  a  further  increase  in 
the  price,  the  farmers  will  receive  $.1U 
per  hundred  pounds   additional.     Under 
these  circumstances  the  retail  price  will, 
no   doubt,   be    adjusted    acordinglv.     If 
the  market  does  not  warrant  a  further 
increase  in  January  on  account  of  a  large 
supply  of  milk,  the  price  will  drop,  on 
the  16th  day  of  January,  to  our  former 
price,  with  the  understanding  that  some 
time  before  the  first  day  of  July  the  price 
will  be  re-adjusted  to  return  to  the  dis- 
tributors   a    sufficient    amoimt    to    give 
them,  over  a  term  of  months,  their  cus- 
tomary spread. 

The  price  to  the  producer  shipping 
direct  to  Philadelphia  up  to  November 
16th  has  been  $2.94  per  hundred  pounds 
for  milk  testing  three  per  cent.    Starting 


with  that  date  the  price  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
deli)hia  will  be  $3.17  pvv  hundred  for 
three  per  cent,  milk,  with  the  same  vari- 
ations as  at  the  receiving  stations. 

The  surplus  price  for  1925  has  been 
higher  than  for  1921,  following  as  it  does 
the  range  of  butter  i)rices.  This  fall 
there  is  less  butter  in  cold  storage  than 
:i  year  ago.  The  price  of  butter  today  is 
about  llic  per  pound  higher  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year. 

The  surplus  jirice  for  three  per  cent, 
milk  in  Class  One,  at  all  receiving  sta- 
tions, during  the  year  ranged  from  $1.91 
per  hundred  jiounds  in  February  to  $2.25 
jH-r  hundred  pounds  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember. During  the  same  i)eriod  the 
range  of  prices  per  hundred  pounds  f.;r 
Class  Two  surplus  milk  was  from  $1.59 
in  January  to  $1.H7  in  March. 

Although  our  basic  price  did  not 
change  this  year,  the  average  weighted 
price  is  considerably  higher  tl-.an  during 
1924.  The  one  big  factor  in  improving 
(Mir  average  price  this  year  is  that  we 
have  had  less  surplus  milk  than  at  any 
time  since  we  started  what  is  known  as 
the  "Philadelphia  Selling  Plan." 

While  we  have  not  sutficent  data  to 
give  figures  ciivering  the  whole  territory 
we  can  quote  the  weighted  average  paid 
by  most  of  the  large  Philadel]ihia  dealers. 
These  figures  are  a  very  fair  guide  be- 
cause these  dealers  have  phints  through- 
out the  territory.  The  report  of  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King,  milk  arbitrator,  shows  a 
weighted  average  price  of  $2.30  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  3%  milk.  Our  calcula- 
f.on  of  the  average  weighted  jirice  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1925  shows  substan- 
tially the  same  Pgures.  (^ 


the 


1925  INTER-STATE  MILK  PROITUCERS' 
ASSOCIATION  PRICES.  3</,  MILK  AT 
RECEIVING  STATIONS  —  51-60  MILE 
ZONE. 


Month  Basic 

.Taniiiuy  -•!" 

K('liru:iry  -••17 

March  2.'M 

April  2.37 

Mav  2.37 

June  2.37 

.Inly  2.37 

.\ucuRt  2.37 

September  2.37 

Optoher  2.37 
November  11^  2.37 
Nnveml.er  16-30        2.00 

December  2.60 


First 
Surplus 
l..')2 
1.51 
l.«5 
1.72 
1.02 
1.01 
1.61 
1,0.5 
l.«5 


Second 
Surplus 
1.10 
1.19 
1.47 
1.36 
1.28 
1.27 


We  find  that  the  production  of  milk  in 
the  whole  territory  has  averaged  ap- 
proximately ninety  per  cent,  basic  milk 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1925. 
This  is  a  record  which  we  do  not  believe 
any  other  organization  has  made.  It 
shows  definitely  that  our  members  have 
followed  carefully  the  suggestions  which 
were  given  them  in  meetings  held  a  year 
ago,  with  regard  to  regidating  their 
sujijily  in  conformity  with  the  demands 
of  the  market. 

In  considering  the  average  price  receiv- 
ed by  our  members  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  an  increasing  proportion  of  our 
members'    milk    is    being    bought    on    a 
basis  sonu'what  above  that  of  the  aver- 
age  i)r:ce    for   market   milk  at   receiving 
stations.     This  milk,  for  which  the  far- 
mer receives  a  higher  price  is  either  pro- 
duced under  special  requirements  around 
receiving    stations    or    is    shipped    direct 
from    the    farm    to    the    city    plant    by 
truck   or  train.     The  demand   for  the.se 
higher    grades,    however,    is    necessarily 
limited.     At  the  present  time  we  have  18 
"A"  milk  plants. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  milk 
dealer  in  our  territory  having  discontinu- 
ed business  through  financial  difficulty 
this  year.  Quite  a  number  of  changes  of 
milk  plant  ownership,  however,  have 
been  made  throughout  the  territory. 


AVe  still  have  under  discussion 
(piestion  of  a  change  in  the  differential 
in  our  price  for  butterfat,  which  is  at 
liresent  $.04  for  every  tenth  point  up  or 
down.  So  far  we  have  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  understanding  which  we 
feel  would  be  satisfactory. 

Testing 

Th.roiig!'.  ♦^•'•'^  department  we  have 
corrected  many  errors  in  weighing  and 
testing.  Many  of  our  members  have  had 
corrections  made  which  have  been  of 
substantial  financial  advantage  to  them. 
.V  large  majority  of  the  corrections  are 
made  by  rechecking  together  with  the 
plant  manager. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  also 
given  individual  members  herd  testing 
service,  particularly  where  the  average 
test  of  their  milk  was  so  low  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  marketing  of 
their  milk. 

The  staff  of  the  testing  department, 
during  the  past  year,  has  made  972  plant 
visits  and  made  63,058  butterfat  tests. 

When  we  started  this  testing  work  a 
few-  years  ago  many  were  afraid  it  would 
cause  ill  feelings  between  the  dealers  and 
the  producers  and,  particulariy,  between 
the  testers  of  the  dealers  and  of  the 
A.ssociation, 

We  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  helped  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  buyers  and  sell- 
ers. Tiie  testing  department  is  one  of 
the  most  important  activities  of  the  As- 
sociation today. 

"Review" 
We  trust  everyone  reads  the  Inter- 
Sti.ie  Milk  i'roducers'  Review,  our  official 
organ,  which  has  a  circulation  at  present 
of  21,121,  made  up  of  milk  producers, 
milk  dealers  and  others  interested  in  the 
luarketing  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

This  monthly  i>aper  is  the  one  means 
of  direct  cuitact  between  the  Association 
and  its  whole  membership  and  is  the 
only  method  by  which  our  members  can 
be  kept  informed  as  to  market  conditions 
and  particulariy  milk  prices  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed.  These  prices  are 
quoted  in  detail  in  every  issue,  so  that 
the  opjiortunity  is  presented  for  every 
member  of  the  Association  to  check  his 
milk  receipts  with  the  price  quoted  by 
the  Association  for  market  milk  at  his 
jjoint  of  shipment. 

The  Editor  has  added  several  new 
and  interesting  features  to  the  paper,  to 
make  it  more  interesting  to  the  families 
of  our  members. 

The  Review  is  largely  supported  by  its 
advertisers.  Whenever  it  is  possible  we 
hope  our  members  will  patronize  our 
advertisers  and  not  neglect,  in  communi- 
cating with  them,  to  state  that  they  saw 
the  adveitisement  in  the  Milk  Producer.s' 
Review. 

National    G)-operative   Milk   Producers' 
Federation 
This   year   the    National    Co-operative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  our 
annual  meeting  and  will  give  our  mem- 
bers, who  are  invited  to  attend  its  ses- 
sions, an  opportunity  to  see  how  it  func- 
tions  and  enable  our  delegates   to   take 
back  to  their  locals  an  idea  of  the  part 
it  plays  in  national  legislation,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Dairy  Industry,  as  well  as  its 
influence  in  the  operation   and  develop- 
ment of  its  member  organizations. 
The    activities    of    the    Federation    in 


tions  during  the  i)ast  year  have  been, 
]H'rhaps,  more  imi)ortant  and  far  reach- 
ing than  at  any  time  during  its  history. 
It  was  very  largely  tiirough  its  in- 
fluence that  there  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  during  Ji..^  and 
August,  the  first  session  of  the  American 
institute  of  Co-ojieraiinn. 

Institute  of  Co-operation 
Addres.ses  were  made  at  the  Institute 
by  well  known  autiiorities  on  economics 
from  practically  all  the  agricultural 
states  in  the  Union  and  representatives 
of  this  Association  outlined  in  detail  the 
various  principles  and  practices  under 
which  our  Association  operates.  Sim-e 
the  Institute  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
our  officers,  directors,  fieldmen  and  many 
of  our  members  availed  themselves  of  the 
unusual  oi)portunity  presented  to  study 
co-operative  marketing  j^roblems. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  students  were 
in  attendance  during  all  or  part  of  the 
four  weeks  period.  A  large  number  of 
the  states  of  the  Union  were  represented 
and    five   foreign    countries. 

Dairy  Council 
The  activities  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  are  undoubt- 
edly i)artly  resiionsible  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  milk  consumption  during  this 
year.  The  organization  has  been  follow- 
ing very  closely  the  methods  which  have 
l)roven  to  be  satisfactory  luretofore,  in- 
cluding work  w  ith  children  in  our  public 
schools,  demonstrations  to  mothers,  gen- 
eral publicity  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  motion  pictures  and  health  plays, 
and  the  work  of  the  Quality  Ctuitrol  De- 
partment. 

Quality  Control  Department 
The  Quality  Control  Department  of 
the  Dairy  Council  has  eo-oi)erated  with 
Departments  of  Health,  milk  Imyers  and 
members  of  the  Association  and  has 
helped  to  mater-dly  imjirove  the  aver- 
age quality  of  the  stii>p!y  in  the  territory. 
During  the  year  the  men  of  this  depart- 
ment have  visited  over  24,932  farmers  in 
connection  with  this  work.  The  public 
.,hows  its  ai)preciation  of  the  quality  of 
milk  which  we  are  jM-odiiving,  as  shown 
by  the  increased  demand  for  our  i)roduct. 

Legislation 

\  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
during  the  i)}i*.t  year  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  our  members  in  matters  of 
legislation. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  effort  was  made 
by  Oleo  interests  to  substantially  reduce 
the  license  fee  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  Oleomargarine.  We  co-operated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  i)roposed  bill  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Oleomargarine  Bill  remains 
intact. 

Another  bill  i)rohil»ited  the  "dipping" 
of  milk  in  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.  This 
bill  required  that  all  ndlk  offered  for 
fluid  consumption  in  such  i)laces  be  sold 
in  bottles  as  originally  supplied  by  the 
dealers.  This  bill  was  ]iassed  and  today 
such  milk  is  no  longer  "dipped,"  and  the 
consumer  can  be  sure  he  gets  the  cream 
as  well  as  tlie  milk  with  his  purchase. 

We  were  also  interested  in  the  pass- 
age of  a  bill  to  modify  the  previous  law 
regarding  the  licensing  of  those  engaged 
in  the  butterfat  testing  of  milk.  This 
bill,  which  had  our  support  and  later  be- 
came .1  hiw  and  is  now  in  effect,  requires 
that  all  weighers  and  samplers  must  have 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL  «  *  ^^IfPP™'' 


During  the  year  1925,  the  Philadel- 
]}\'ui  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  has  con- 
tinued its  work  in  furthering  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia 
.Milk  Shed,  and  in  co-oi)erating  with  both 
the  milk  producers  and  distributors  in 
that  district  in  maintaining  and  in  im- 
l)roving  the  high  quality  of  the  milk 
supply.  It  has  proceeded  under  the  same 
iu-incii)les  and  through  the  same  methods 
as  rti  orted  last  year  and  at  the  same 
time  has  expanded  to  a  ni)ticeable  extent 
Ti%  ifc  v.'C'rk  !!!  tl'-'j  '>olilie  Kehools  and 
other  channels. 

The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  operates  through  four  depart- 
ments besides  the  general  office  staff. 
These  departuu-nts  are  (1),  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  having  charge  of 
the  sanitary  regulaticms  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Pr.iducer.s'  Association  and 
co-()l)erating  dealers, — this  department 
(!l)erates  with  thirteen  fieldmen;  (2)  the 
Nutrition  l)ei;artment,  with  a  staff  of 
ten, — this  department  presents  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  milk  in  the  diet  through  the 
co-operation  of  schools,  women's  clubs 
and  other  groiq)s;  (3)  the  Dramatic  De- 
partuu-nt  with  a  staff  of  ten,  teaches  the 
importance  of  milk  for  health  through 
tile  medium  of  stories  and  plays;  (4)  the 
Publicity  Dei)artment  which  carries  the 
Dairy  Council  message  through  the 
l)rinted  page,  motion  jiictures  and  litera- 
ture. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  functions 
all  these  dejiartments  co-operate  in  dis- 
plays at  fairs  and  exhibitions.  Much 
of  the  Dairy  Council  exhibit  material 
is  loaned  to  a  large  number  of  agencies 
for  independent  display  purposes  in 
our  territory,  requiring  no  personal  at- 
tention from  the  Council  staff. 

The  books  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State Dairy  Council  were  audited 
for  the  year  1924-2.5,  by  William  Lewis 
McCee  &  Comjiany,  and  are  available 
for  inspection  at  the  offices  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Quality  Control  Department 
The  activities  of  this  department  can 
best   be   visualized   by   a   group  of  com- 
l)arative  statistics:  — 

Sediment  Tests   .... 

Farm    Visits     

Meetings     

Attendance    

Movies     

Miles     107,622 

Man  Days  at  Fairs 

From  these  figures  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  farm  visits  have  increased  over 
1007o,  which  illustrates  the  close  touch 
that  is  being  established  between  the 
Quality    Control    Department    and    the 


1924 

1925 

16,283 

12,079 

12,021 

24,932 

163 

89 

14,321 

12,417 

93 

62 

07,622 

183,450 

84 

230 

milk  producers.  Due  to  the  smoother 
running  of  the  system  the  meetings  have 
noticeably  fallen  off  in  number.  The 
first  year  of  Quality  Control  work  re- 
quired an  extremely  large  number  of 
meetings  to  explain  the  purpose,  func- 
tioning and  lienefits  ;>f  the  regulations, 
but  now  that  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  sanitary  regulations  has 
been  obtained  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers, the  necessity  for  so  many  meet- 
ings has  been  eliminated.  The  fieldmen 
now  are  able  to  make  detailed  explan- 
ations and  suggestions  through  person- 
al visits  to  individual  farms.  The  num- 
ber of  man  days  at  fairs  and  exhibits 
where  the  work  in  quality  improvement 
was  presented  has  increased  from  84,  in 
1924,  to  230,  in  1925. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of 
inspection,  sediment  testing,  etc.,  the 
fieldmen  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment have  been  called  upon  to  lend 
their  advice,  time  and  energies  to  the 
many  correlated  problems  that  in- 
evitably arise  in  milk  production  and 
distribution.  For  one  month  two  men 
made  daily  visits  to  farms  affected  by  a 
ropy  milk  epidemic  which  they  succeed- 
ed in  combating.  The  expert  aid  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  much  appreciated  in  help- 
ing us  to  solve  this  problem.  A  few  of 
the  associated  activities  of  the  fieldmen 
in  the  different  districts  during  the  past 
year  have  been: — 

Establishment     of    a    two-day     dairy 
school. 

Checking  of  hauling  trucks. 
Elimination  of  garlic  and  bad  flavors 
in   milk. 

Elimination  of  bitter  milk. 
Special  can  in.spections. 
Checking  of  regularity  of  hauling. 
Three  hundred  letters  to  landlords  ask- 
ing for  co-operation  with  tenants. 

Of  the  155  patrons  shut  off  during  the 
year  for  failure  or  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  regulations,  25  were  able  to  be 
reinstated.  During  the  year,  3,325  tem- 
jiorary  permits  were  issued.  Up  to  the 
present  date,  6,140  patrons  hold  perma- 
nent permits,  3,320  of  which  were  grant- 
ed during  the  past  year. 
Nutrition  and  Dramatic  Departments 

During  the  past  year,  696,769  people 
watched  Nutrition  and  Dramatic  De- 
partment programs,  which  is  a  gain  of 
153,690  over  last  year's  total  attendance. 
These  added  people  were  present  when 
1,080  more  stories,  52  more  lectures,  83 
more  plays  and  51  more  talks  were  given 
than  the  total  number  of  last  year 
Publicity  Department 
During  the  past  year  the  newspapers 
in    the    territory    have    devoted    a   large 


amount  of  space  to  stories  of  our  talks, 
plays  and  information  regarding  Dairy 
Council  activities. 

The  Publicity  Department  has  co- 
operated with  the  Nutrition  Department 
in  writing  weekly  health  talks  which 
are  printed  weekly  in  ten  suburban  and 
rural  papers.  Articles  on  Dairy  Coun- 
cil work  have  appeared  in  such  trade 
papers  and  magazines  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,  Hoard's  Dairyman,  the 
Dairy  Farmer,  and  the  Nation's  Health. 
Publicity  Department — Statistical 
Report 

1924        1925 
Moving   Pictures — Times 

Shown     (Theatres)     ..        310  822 

Attendance    500,000    536,480 

Times  Shown  Schools  . .  280 

Attendance    54,852 

Mechanical  Devices — 

Times    Shown    244  783 

Literature     594,324     562,833 

Buttons  11,418 

Dramatic  Department— Statistical 
Report 
/  1924  1925 

Plays     315  398 

Rehearsals   603 

Talks     859  910 

Exhibits      6 

Slides— Movies   28  3 

Contacts     67  139 

Attendance    332,738        369,433 

The  Dramatic  Department  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  that  most  difficult  of 
ages — the  high  school  girl.  The  new 
Health  Fashion  Show  is  pretty  enough 
to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  any  girl  and 
to  interest  her  in  her  own  health.  Its 
extreme  adaptability  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  cast,  rehearsed  and 
])rodu  "ed  within  two  hours.  This  is  a 
great  t^me  saver.  This  play  and  "The 
Magic  IStreet,"  another  new  play,  were 
demonstrated  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  by 
children  from  the  Glen-Nor  High  School, 
Delaware  county,  Pa.,  and  the  Holmes 
Junior  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
Nutrition  Department— Statistical 
Report 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  work 
this  year  and  last:  — 

Interviews     

Stories 1,440 

Lectures     

Slides     

Movies    

Meetings     

Exhibits     

Supper  Clubs   

Food  Demonstrations 
Attendance    210,341 


1924 

1926 

715 

955 

,U0 

2,520 

296 

350 

51 

65 

24 

6 

67 

37 

14 

17 

88 

22 

130 

108 

,341 

327,338 

During  the  past  year  the  members 
of  the  Nutrition  Department  staff  have 
reached  every  child  in  the  public  schools, 
grades  1  to  6,  in  the  following  cities: — 
Atlantic  City,  Wilmington,  Camden,  Al- 
toona  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
towns. 

Two  new  programs  have  been  started, 
(me  working  with  women's  clubs,  giv- 
ing them  a  series  of  six  food  demon- 
strations and  nutrition  talks,  and  the 
second    being   carried    on    in    connection 

with    increasing     milk     service     in     the 

—  ...  .?  ^_    _* 

scnoois.       iiiTougn    me    cu-upciatiun    v/* 

the  Department  of  Kindergartens  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  there  have 
already  been  placed  this  fall  orders  for 
5,000  of  our  new  milk  service  leaflets 
entitled,  "Milk  in  Schools,"  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  parents  throughout  the  360 
kindergartens  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

We  have  continued  working  with  the 
Medical  Inspection  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  co-operat- 
ing in  providing  programs  for  the  week- 
ly Health  Instruction  or  Nutrition  class- 
es. In  this  way  nearly  3,000  children 
are  served  milk  twice  daily  and  are 
given  intensive  health  instruction  week- 
ly. 

Summary 
The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  feels,  that,  during  the  year 
1924-25,  it  has  greatly  enlarged  and  in- 
creased its  general  work.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  certain  definite 
advances,  the  outstanding  features  of 
which  are  listed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  Dairy  Council  has  attain- 
ed a  p!  ice  in  the  child  health 
and  nutrition  world  that  en- 
ables it  to  give  itself  to  the 
most  productive  work  without 
greatly  increasing  its  staff,  as 
little  time  needs  to  be  spent  now 
in  selling  its  work  to  the  public. 

2.  The  Quality  Control  Department 
has  deuumstrated  the  soundness 
of  this   unique   movement. 

3.  An  evidence  of  the  result  of  the 
Dairy  Council  work  lies  in  the 
improved  market  for  milk  and 
its  products  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

We  feel  that  during  the  year  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made.  The  work 
of  the  Dairy  Council  is  becoming  con- 
cretely adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry and  through  it  a  closer  co- 
operation in  the  n^rketing  of  milk  and 
its  products  has  been  developed.  Plans 
are  already  under  way,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  make  next  year's  work  even 
more   successful   in   every   way. 


f        A  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS-FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  SHOW  TREMENDOUS  GROWTH 


One  of  the  most  noteworthy  develop- 
ments of  the  last  decade  has  been  the 
rise  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  to  a  po- 
sition of  power,  influence  and  service  to 
Agriculture.  Their  statement  of  Sept. 
30th  reveals  the  great  strength  attained. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  net 
mortgage  loans  totaled  $989,960,218.S9, 
while  the  total  assets  reached  the  im- 
pressive sum  of  $1,059,486,378.11.  The 
Cajjital,  which  is  steadily  growing,  stood 
at  $52,783,832.50;  the  Surplus  and  Re- 
serves were  $7,()50,.52<i.23.  I'ndivided 
Profits  amounted  to  $5,262,239.00. 
While  the  monthly  net  earnings  of  the 
Banks  are  substantially  in  excess  of 
$700,000.00. 

This   showing   has   been   made   during 


about  eight  years  of  actual  operation 
after  paying  $13,209,071.10  to  stockhold- 
ers in  dividends,  carrying  $1,323,953.38 
to  Suspense  Account,  and  charging  off 
$5,037,769.23  for  real  estate  acquired  on 
foreclosures. 

Impressive  as  the  above  figures  may 
seem,  they  are  based  upon  the  most  con- 
servatice  accounting  practice.  Every 
piece  of  land  acquired  through  fore- 
closure is  charged  off  in  toto  although 
the  history  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
System  shows  that  on  the  average  the 
lands  acquired  may  be  disposed  of  for 
enough  to  protect  against  any  ultimate 
losses  from  this  source. 

In  the  same  conservative  spirit,  every 
installment  payment  over  90  days  past 


due  is  charged  off  until  collected.  In  the 
meantime,  such  items  do  not  appear  as 
admitted  assets. 

The  operating  income  from  the  Banks 
is  derived  chiefly,  from  the  "spread"  be- 
tween the  rate  paid  on  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Bonds  and  the  rate  charged  upon 
the  first  mortgage  loans.  The  law  per- 
mits a  spread  of  1  per  cent.,  and  in  prac- 
tice this  has  been  found  ample  to  pay 
all  operating  expenses,  write  off  any 
losses,  build  up  strong  reserves  and  pay 
satisfactory  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

Although  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
have  grown  to  such  size  and  strength 
that  they  must  be  taken  account  of  in 
any  survey  of  our  banking  system,  they 


do  not  conqiete  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent with  the  old-established  banks. 
Their  loans  are  made  for  very  long  per- 
iods, ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
years.  Such  loans  are  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  the  requirements  of  farmers,  be- 
cause the  semi-annual  payments  of  in- 
terest and  principal  can  be  met  from 
current  farm   earnings. 

Neither  commercial  nor  savings  banks 
are  in  a  position  to  make  loans  of  this 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  commer- 
cial banks  carrying  short-time  agricul- 
tural paper  find  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
System  a  great  stabilizer.  Farmers  who 
have  placed  their  major  financing  upon 
a  sound  basis  are  much  better  risks  for 
short-time  loans. 
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£Mtortal 


The  Annual  Stockliolders'  and  Busi- 
nt-.ss  Meeting  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
jliieers'  Association  held  last  month,  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  in  I'hila- 
delj)hia,  was  a  striking  example  of  what 
eo  oj)eration  on  the  l^art  of  the  farmer 
ean  do  under  a  earefiilly  thought  out, 
<leveloi)ed  and  carried  out  and  under- 
standable  program. 

Delegates  from  most  of  the  275  local 
organizations  throughout  the  I'iiiladel- 
l)liia  Milk  Shed  were  in  attendance, 
heard  the  various  rejiorts  of  the  .\sso- 
ciation  officials  and  leaders,  discus.sed 
plans  and  programs,  hoth  regarding  the 
l)ast  as  well  as  the  future  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Association. 

At  these  meetings  there  was  an  en- 
tire unanimity  of  i)urpose  and  action  in 
developing  a  policy  which  would  render 
the  best  service  to  the  membership  of 
the    Association   on    the   whole. 

The  officers,  directors  and  leaders,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  individtial  members 
of  the  Association  are  confronted  with 
many  problems  throughout  the  year,  and 
it  was  evidenced  in  these  meetings  that 
the  carrying  on  of  the  problems  of  the 
Association   was   in   good    hands. 

The  business  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
was  conducted  with  a  general  degree 
of  satisfaction  and  dispatch.  The  prob- 
lems before  the  Association  were  laid 
flatly  and  openly  on  the  table  and  to 
the  delegates  present  the  problems  of 
the  future  seemed  to  be  fidly  ai)preci- 
ated  and  understood. 


The  spirit  of  co-operation  as  evi- 
denced l)y  the  delegates  who  will  carry 
their  nu'ssage  back  home  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  .Vssociation  back  on  the 
farm,  should  result  in  even  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Association's  value 
and  shoidd  result  in  even  a  greater 
measure  of  c«)-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  membership,  throughout  the  entire 
Interstate    territory,    than    ever    hefore. 


Ihe  Naticmal  Co-Operative  .Milk  I'ro- 
(hicers'  Federation,  holding  its  Annual 
.Meeting  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  .Associa- 
tion, presented  to  the  memDersinp  «>f 
the  latter  Association  an  outstanding 
«/ppi»rtunity  of  attending  its  sessions  and 
s»eing  and  hearing  how  tin-  Federation 
(of  which  the  Inter-State  .Milk  I'ro- 
ducers'  As.sociation  is  a  nu-mber),  in  its 
HU'thods,  i)rogram.s  aiul  policies,  fun«'- 
tions  and  how  it  represents  its  member 
nrganizati«)ns. 

It  denuuistrated  its  tiideavor  in  no 
small  way,  by  the  outstanding  list  of 
eminent  sjieakers  on  agricidtural  lines 
at  its  varit)us  sessions. 

This  Federatitm  plays  an  im;».irtant 
part  in  moidding  policies  in  which  the 
agricultural,  and  i)articularly  the  dairy, 
industry  is  in'.erested-  it  also  plays  an 
imj-.ortanf  part  in  the  welfare  and  de- 
velopment of  its  member  units  and  their 
c.>-oi:erative  development. 

The  membership  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  .Association  should  feel 
iKinored  and  i)rivileged  in  meeting  and 
co-operating  with  the  National  t'o-()p- 
erative  .Milk  Pnulucers'  Federation  in  its 
annual  gathering. 


The  ])rogress  of  (»rganization  is  shown 
l»y  the  meeting  in  Philadeli)hia  this 
we.'k  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pr«)ducers' 
.\ssociation,  which  has  a  membershi])  «>f 
2*2,(M><)  in  the  four  States  of  Pennsyl- 
xania,  .S«w  .Jersey,  .Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. Following  this  meeting  came  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  ("o- 
eperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
The  four-State  association  is  si)ending 
s(uiiething  like  .*1.5(),(KM)  a  year  to  "teac'.i 
the  i)id)i:c  that  any  one  who  wants  to 
he  healthy  must  use  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  every  d  ty."  The  <»0()  far- 
mers attending  the  meeting  were  told  of 
the  prosjjcrity  of  the  milk-i)n»ducing  in- 
dustry and  of  its  success  in  |)romoting 
"better  eating  habits  among  the  i)eo- 
l)le."  The  nation.il  body  has  a  nuMuber- 
ship  of  :j(H),(M)()  and  a  "Dramatic  De- 
l)artment"'  which  g.es  into  the  schools 
and  before  all  sorts  of  audiences  to  show 
what  milk  does  for  the  i-,eoi)le  and  what 
the  milkmen's  organizati(uis  are  doing 
to  improve  the  <piality  and  maintain  an 
adecpiate  supply  of  their  product. — .\n 
Kditorial  echo  from  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  of  November  25th. 


J788   MILKERS   LEAD    TESTED 
DAIRY  HERDS 

Thirty-four  associations  rejiorted  11,- 
7()1  cows  tested.  Of  this  nmnber  T-iO 
])assed  the  10-))oimd  btitterfat  i)roduc- 
ti(m  mark  and  1()5S  gave  1,(X)0  or  more 
jmunds  of  milk.  One  hundred  forty-five 
cows  produced  50  or  more  pounds  of 
butterfat  during  the  month  and  419 
l)assed  the  1200-i>ound  milk  mark  in  the 
.*}0-day   i>eri(Ml. 

Fiighty-eight  cows  in  the  Carbon-Le- 
high association  i)roduced  1,000  jjounds 
of  milk  or  more  to  give  this  group  the 
lead  in  the  heavy  milker  class.  The 
Central  Pennsylvania  (Juernsey  Breed- 
ers' Association  in  Blair  county,  with  672 
cows,  led  in  number  tested. 

The  highest  milk  producer,  a  register- 
ed Holstein  owned  by  C.  A.  Zimmerman 


of  the  Girbon-Lehigh  group,  gave  2145 
l)ounds  of  lacteal  fiiiid.  Another  regis- 
tered Holstein,  owned  by  H.  H.  Paul- 
hamus,  <»f  the  Lycoming  County  Asso- 
ciation, topped  the  butterfat  leaders  with 
«M.S  pounds.  Carbon-Lehigh  also  had 
the  highest  lO-cow  average  butterfat 
]>roduct:on,  MM  ))ounds. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

The  market,  during  the  past  month, 
was  somewhat  of  a  problem.  There 
has,  in  some  spots,  been  a  greater  de- 
mand   for   milk. 

The  Associatiim,  after  numerous  con- 
fereiu"*  s,  advanced  iiu-  price  of  iiim! 
milk  '2ti  cents  a  hundred  ])ounds.  This 
was  done  witluMit  any  i>rice  increase  to 
tin-  consumer. 

This  has  temporarily  reduced  the 
dealers'  s))read,  and  therefore  the  ])rice 
would  be  subject  to  some  readjustment 
at  a  later  date.  This  plan  was  believed 
tl:e  best  that  could  lie  done  uniler  ex- 
isting   circumstances. 

This  price  advance  will  luild  good 
until  .January  15th  when  son)e  further 
r^-adjustment  of  c.inditions  will  be  neces- 
sary. .Just  what  this  will  be  will  de- 
|iend   u)>on   the   then  existing  conditions. 

C..nsumpt!on  of  fluid  milk  in  the  In- 
ter-State territory  ai;i)ears  to  be  iiu-reas- 
ing  slightly  This  may  be  due  to  a 
shortage  on  the  higher  jirices  of  other 
food  i)roducts.  .\  certain  percentage  is, 
no  d(Mibt,  due  to  the  educational  work 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
('(Mincil. 

ln(picsti<!nably  too  great  a  i)ri)diiction 
on  the  i)art  of  |)roducers  will  have  a 
tendency  to  hold   prices  at  the  old  level. 

Butter  Prices 
The  range  of  butter  ])rices  during 
Novend)er  generally  reflected  the  stor- 
age su])ply  during  the  month.  In  the  2G 
c.ties  reporting  storage  stocks  on  Novem- 
li«-r  21st,  showed  57,H8|.,():W  pounds  in 
l!»25,  .IS  comjiared  with  H7,()5(),(»()0  lutunds 
the  same  time  in  1}»'24.  The  total  Cnited 
States  stocks,  estimated  for  the  same 
period  in  1»'25  was  77,;JH.5,<M)0  jxiunds, 
and  112,25(),0(M)  pounds  in  1924.  Prices 
for  92  score  butter,  New  Y()rk  City, 
during  November,  ranged  from  W  cents 
a  pound  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
to  5.'i  cents  In  mid-month,  declining  to 
51    cents    at    the    end    of    the    month. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  PRODUCTS 
SHOW 

New  and  attractive  features  ))ointing 
to  the  necessity  «»f  nuiking  jjroduction 
meet  marketing  demands  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, make  the  annual  farm  products 
show  during  agricultural  week  at  the 
armory,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  more  inter- 
esting and  i)ro(itable  to  the  cn>wds  of 
|)ersons  ))atronizing  the  annual  event  this 
year.  .Market  sales  dis|)lay  by  retail 
stores  will  be  one  of  the  features,  and 
for  which  prize  numey  aggregating  .$I(K) 
will  be  awarded  to  the  l)est  exhil)its. 
Several  retailers  have  already  indicated 
their  intention  of  partici])ating  in  this 
event. 

Com])etition  by  comities  in  the  corn 
aiul  ))otato  show  will  not  be  emphasized 
at  the  show  this  winter,  as  plans  which 
have  been  develojjed  call  for  stress  on 
the  educational  point  of  view  in  all  of 
the  exhibits.  Hepresentatives  of  the 
State  .Agricultural  College  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  co-oper- 
ate to  develop  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  more  important  branches  of  New 
.Jersey  agriculture.  These  facts  will  be 
brotight  out  in  the  several  exhibits: 
First,  market  demands;  second,  produc- 
tion problems  and  mo<lern  methods  of 
securing  econ«"  •■'•••'  jiroduction;  third, 
commercial    n.a  1»  '.  :i  r  practices. 


PENNA.  STATE  FARM  SHOW 

TO  HAVE  NEW  FEATURES 

A  State-wide  horse  |)ulling  contest,  a 
l)igeon  show,  aiul  a  calf  club  exhibit  are 
new  features  which  visitors  t«»  the  State 
l'\'irm  Products'  Show  in  Harrisburg, 
.lanuarj-    lH-22,   will    see. 

Representatives  «if  practically  all  far- 
mers' organizati«)ns  in  the  State,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  Stale  Depart- 
luent  of  Agriculture,  State  Dei)artment 
of  Pid)lic  Instruction  aiul  the  farm  pa- 
pers of  the  State  iiu't  in  Harrisburg  re- 
cently ami  made  final  j-.lans  for  the 
Show. 

With  over  25,(MK>  s(piare  teet  mon-  ot 
floor  sj)ace  available  than  a  year  ago, 
the  tenth  Stat«-  farm  exhibition  promises 
to  be  the  biggest  in  its  history.  At  least 
101,000  s(piare  feet  of  space  are  now  in 
sight  for  housing  the  Show  next  .Jan- 
uary, according  to  Henry  \'\.  Klugh, 
numager.  Last  year's  show  occupied 
7«>,00(>  s(piare  feet  of  space.  The  i92(i 
Show  will  be  housed  in  the  Kmers»)n- 
Hrantingham  Building,  Tenth  aiul  .Mar- 
ket Streets;  Harrisburg,  Duco  Cttmpany 
Building,  North  Cameron  Street;  Ut-n- 
dezvous  Ball  Boom  and  Skatiic;  Biiik 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  aiul  a  jxtr- 
tion  (»f  the  Chestnut  .Street  .Market 
House. 

At  least  :}0  teams  will  take  part  in 
the  horse  )>ulling  contest.  These  teams 
have  proven  their  pulling  ability  by  win- 
ning in  county  ami  district  contests,  s<i 
that  the  State-wide  event  i)romises  to 
make  a   real   spe<'tacl<'  for  show   visit  ;rs. 

.\  show  of  pigeons  will  be  another 
new  feature.  The  poultry  show,  which 
was  cancelled  last  year  because  of  fowl 
l)lague,  will  be  held  this  year  and  jjlans 
are  being  made  for  more  entries  than 
two  years  ago.  More  space  is  being  set 
aside  this  year  for  the  livestock,  apple, 
])otato,  honey,  corn,  small  grain  and 
wool  exhibits  than  a  year  ag<«. 

Pennsylvania    Dairymen's    Association 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen.s'  .Xssocia- 
tion  will  hold  an  all  day  nH>eting  on 
Wednesday,  .January  2()tb,  at  which 
many  d.iiry  ))roblems  will  be  discussed, 
including  tuberculosis  eradicati(»n  in 
cattle,  contagious  abortion,  the  financing 
of  tubercular  work,  better  bulls,  how  to 
improve  the  dairy  herd,  etc. 

This  organization  which  held  its  fi  st 
meeting  last  year,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Breeders  and 
Dairymen's    Associafon. 

The  organization  will  hold  a  b,\nquet 
on  Wednesday  evening,  .January  20th. 
This  will  be  an  allied  dary  banquet 
succeeding  the  Holstein  Bancpiet,  which 
has  been  held,  for  many  years  during 
the  Farm  Products  Show.  .\.  A.  Bor- 
land is  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's  Association  and  Robert  F. 
Brinton  is  Secretary.  The  Banquet 
Committee  includes  Robert  F.  Brinton, 
Chairman;  ('..  H.  Truckell,  M.  T. 
Cirimes,  Albert  Fox  and  Henry  Fielden. 


SAVE  THE  MACHINERY 
Have  the  farm  tools  and  machines  not 
in  use  been  housed  for  the  winter? 
(Jreasing  the  working  jiarts  will  prevent 
rusting  and  insure  more  satisfaction 
when  the  machine  is  started  next  year. 
If  a  list  of  needed  repairs  is  made  when 
the  machinery  is  put  aw/iy,  the  parts 
may  be  ordered  and  put  on  before  the 
Spring  work  starts. 


Storing  any  ice  thi.s  winter?  A  sup- 
ply of  ice  on  the  farm  during  the  sum- 
mer means  dollars  to  the  milk  producer 
in  cooling  milk  as  well  as  being  a  big 
factor  in  the  home. 


December,   J925 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


F.  O.  H.  Philiulclphia  and  at 
ill   the    TiO    mile    zone   at 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  jtrovisions  of  th»>  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  aKain  liecame  effet-livo 
with  .lanuary,  1H2.5.  Tlie  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shiimient 
((f   milk   duriiiK  ()ct()l)er,    November  and    December.    1924.  ... 

DurinK  October,   Noveml)er  and    December,    19'J5,   the  basic  quantities  for   192»>   shipments 

are  being  made.  ,     ,  ii      i.     •  j 

Beginning  with  .lanuarv,  milk  will  he  paid  for  by  cooperating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  i)lan.  Milk  shii)iied  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  e(|ual  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  i)ack,  pri<o  for  the  month,  plus 
20  per  cent. 

During  July,  August  and  September  co-operating  dealers  will  pay  the  following  named 
percentages  of  basic  (|uantilies  of  milk  shipped  at  basic  prices. 

.luly  basic — 110  per  cent,  of  basic  quantity. 

August  basic — 110   per  cent,  of  basic  quantity. 

September  basic — 115  per  cent  of  basic  quantity. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  :i%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
lenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  uj)  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carrv  differentials  subject   to  local  arranirements.) 

INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'    ASSOCIATION   PRICES  _  ^ 

'I'his  price  list  is  issued  wnii  liie  uii(ierstaii<iiiiK  ii  is  nei  iw  ili"  |.it>uu.  n.-.  .>r.„  .i.r.t  a.. 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  jiayment  to  i)roducers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
tollowing  contributions   and   i>ayments:  ,      ,      ,  \ 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  ( AhVi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  ,      ,        ,  \ 

(2)  To  the  Interstate  .Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (4(iVi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought   from  members  of  said   Association.  ,.„,,  x      , 

CO  To  the  I'hiladeliihia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  c  per  100  pounds  (46»^  quarts)  of 
all  milk   bought  from  other  producers  at   price  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  bv  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  l'hiladeli)hia  Milk  Shed:  for  improvement^  and 
stabli/.ation  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  canuiaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
j)roducts. 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

192,') 

.January 

February 

March 

A  r»ril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

November 


V.  O. 
quart 


1-1.5 
16-30 


receiving  stations 
•.if/c    butterfat 
Keceiving 

B.  per  station  .^O  mile 

Phila.  one  per  cwt. 

6.35  2.39 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.8  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.3  2.37 

6.8  2.60 


NOVEMBER    BUTTER    PRICES 


Test 

I)er  cent 

3. 

3.()."> 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.R 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

,3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

When 
riiilad* 


BASIC   PRICE 

November   1-15.    1925 
GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Basic  Quantity  Price 
per  100  lb.                     per  qt. 

$2.94  6.3 

2.9(5  ().35 

2. 98  «.4 

3.00  6.45 

3.02  6.5 

3.04  6.5 

3. Of)  6.55 

3.08  6.6 

3.10  6.65 

3.12  6.7 

3.14  6.75 

3.  If)  6.75 

3.18  6.8 

3.20  6.85 

3  22  6.9 

3  24  6.95 

3.2(5  7. 

3.28  7.05 

3.30  7.05 

3.32  7.1 

3.34  7.15 

3.3(5  7.2 

3.38  7.25 

3.40  7.3 

3.42  7.3 

3.44  7.35 

3.4(5  7.4 

3.48  7.45 

3.50  7.5 

3.52  7.55 

3.54  7.H 

3.56  7.65 

3.5X  7.7 

3.(50  7.7 

3.62  7.75 

3.64  7.8 

3.(56  7.85 

n.(58  7.9 

.1.70  7.95 

3.72  «. 

3.74  8. 

milk   is  not    tested,   the  price   f.  o.  b. 
|)hia  is  7V4  cents  per  quart. 

BASIC   PRICE 

November  16-30.  1925 

GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


BASIC   PRICE 

November   1-15,    1925 

Country  Receiving   Station 
GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  jioints.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  arc  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic   Quantity 

FreiL'ht   Rates 
Miles  100   lbs.  3% 

to    10    incl.  .2(58 


Test 
IMT  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.(55 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
42 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 

».fi 

4.65 

4.7 

1.75 

1.8 

1.85 

1.9 

1.95 

►  . 

When 
I'hiladel 


Basic  Qiantity  Price 

l)er  100  lb.  per  qt. 

$3.17  «.8 

3.19  6.85 

3  21  6.9 

3  23  6.95 

3.25  7.0 

3.27  7  0 

3.29  7.05 

3.31  7.1 

3.33  7.15 

3.35  7.2 

3.37  7.25 

3.39  7.3 

3.41  7.3 

3.43  7.35 

3  45  7.4 

3.47  7.45 

3.49  7.5 

3.51  7.55 

3.53  7.6 

3.55  7.65 

3.57  7.7 

3.59  7.7 

3.61  7.75 

3.63  7.8 

3.65  7.85 

3.67  79 

3.69  7.95 

3.71  7.95 

3.73  8. 

3.75  8.05 

3.77  8.1 

3.79  8.15 

3.81  8.2 

3.83  8.25 

3.85  8.3 

3.87  8.3 

3.89  8.35 

3.91  8.4 

3.93  8.45 

3.95  8.5 

3.97  8.55 
milk   is  not   tested,  the  price  f.  o.   b. 
phia,  is  7.7  cents  per  quart. 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

OO  J 

231 
241 
251 
261 
271 
281 
291 


DECEMBER   PRICES 
F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

The  same  prices,  ((uoted  above  for  the 
I'priod  ranging  from  November  16  to  30th. 
inclusive,  are  to  apply  for  the  month  of 
December,  subject  however,  to  any  change 
warranted   by   market   conditions. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

1  50 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.3X9 

.399 

.414 

.4';4 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.5-'0 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.5,^'! 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
milk 

$2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2.29 
2^28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 

O    OO 

'I'iT 

2.20 
2.20 
2  19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


BASIC   PRICE 

November  16-30.   1925 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  jxiints.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arranL'einents. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic   Quantity 

Freiirht  Rates 
100    lbs. 
.•M5S 


Miles 
to    10 


3% 


in«'l. 


1 

11    to   20      "  .283 

21    to    30       "  3(13 

31     to    40       "  .313 

41    to    .50       "  .333 

51    to    60       "  .343 

61    to    70      "  .364 

71    to    80       "  .374 

81    to    90       "  .389 

91     to    100    "  .399 

101     to    110    "  .414 

111    to    120    •'  .424 

121    to    130    "  .434 

131    to    140    "  .450 

141    to    150    "  .460 

151    to    160    "  .475 

161    to    170    "  .480 

171    to    180    "  .490 

181    to    190    "  .505 

191    to    200    "  .510 

201    to   210    "  .520 

211    to   220    "  .535 

221    to   230    "  .540 

231    to    240    "  .550 

241    to    250    "  .556 

251    to   260    "  .566 

261    to   270    "  .576 

271    to   280    "  .581 

281    to   290    "  .596 

291    to   300    "  .600 


SURPLUS   PRICES 


Price 
milk 

$2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.54 
2.53 
2.52 
2.51 
2.49 
2.48 
2.47 
2.46 
2.45 
2.44 
2.43 
2.42 
2!41 
2.40 
2.39 
2.39 
2.38 
2.37 
2.36 
1.35 
2.34 


Monthly   Surplus  Prices 
4%  milk  at  all  receiving  stations 

1925 

Average    per  month 

Class    T  Class   H 

January                               1.92  1.59 

February                             1.91  ISO 

March                                   2.25  1.87 

April                                   2.12  I  76 

Mav                                       2.02  1.68 

June                                      2.01  1.67 

Julv  2.01  

August  2.05  

September                         2.25  


92   Score. 
Philadelphia 

1/2 


4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28 
30 


51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

52 

53 

54 

53 

53 

52 

51 

51 

51 

51 

52 

52 


Solid  Packed 

New  York 
50 


Chicago 
50 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


l/'J 
1/2 


50 

50 

50 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

52 

52 

51 

50 

50 

50 

50 

51 

51 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
3/4 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 

1/2 


49 
49 
49 

48 
48 
49 
48 

48 
49 
49 
50 
50 
50 
51 
50 
50 
48 
48 
49 
50 
50 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 
3/4 
1/2 
1/2 
3/4 


1/2 
1/2 


1/- 


CX)RN  YIELD  HIGHEST  PER 

ACRE  SINCE  aVIL  WAR 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
Stale  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  corn  busking  was  .slower 
than  usual  this  Fall,  especially  in  the 
northern  .sections.  Husking  was  well 
advanced  by  November  1  in  the  south- 
ern and  southeastern  comities,  and  the 
crop  showed  up  as  "one  to  brag  about." 

The  production  for  the  entire  State 
was  estimated  at  83,610,000  bushels  on 
November  1,  as  compared  with  an  esti- 
mated crop  of  .55,692,000  bushels  last 
year  and  a  five-year  average  of  66,567,- 
000  bushels. 

The  estimated  average  yield  per  acre 
of  .51  bushels  is  probably  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Records  since 
the  Civil  War  show  that  the  nearest 
approach  was  in  1921  with  an  acre  yield 
of  48  bushels. 

The  season  favored  the  maturity  of 
corn  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  esti- 
miited  that  86  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is 
merchantable  as  compared  with  only  58 
per  cent,  last  year  and  a  ten-year  av- 
erage of  82.8  per  cent.  Very  little  corn 
now  remains  on  farms  from  the  1921 
crop.  The  supply  was  estimated  at  2.5 
per  cent,  or  1,392,000  bushels  on  No- 
vember 1  as  compared  to  a  ten-year 
average    of    3.8    per    cent,    or    2,490,000 

bu.shels. 

While  there  is  much  discussion  about 
wheat  and  its  relaticm  to  farm  prosper- 
ity in  Pennsylvania,  corn  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  emphasis  on  wheat  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
cash  crop,  but  even  thotigh  corn  is  fed  to 
live  stock,  it  is  still  the  king  of  cultivated 
crops  in  the  State  and  is  always  an  im- 
portant pivot  upon  which  farm  prosper- 
ity turns. 


HOW  TO  PREPARE,  PACK 
AND  SHIP  MILK  FOR 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

Milk  is  a  food  that  is  easily  contami- 
nated. Kvery  care  jwssible  should  be 
taken  every  day  in  order  to  produce 
milk  of  low  bacterial  count.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  some  will  wish  to  take 
si)ecial  i)recautions  in  jircparing  milk  for 
a  contest. 

Milk  must  be  produced  from  at  least 
four  cows  and  the  whole  herd  may  be 
used.  The  udders  shoidd  be  washed 
and  wii)ed  with  a  damj)  cloth  immedi- 
ately before  the  nnlking  is  done.  The 
milker  shoidd  wear  clean  clothing  and 
wash  his  hands  before  milking  each  cow. 
Use  a  small  top  milk  pail  which  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  by 
boiling  water  or  steam.  The  milk  may 
then  be  strained  through  a  sterile  cotton 
filter  into  a  sterile  container  in  which  the 
milk  may  be  cooled  quickly  to  a  low 
temperature.  .\fter  the  nulk  is  cooled 
and  before  the  cream  raises  the  nulk 
should  be  put  in  clean   sterile  bottles. 

In  .selecting  the  bottles  (four  pints  are 
necessary  for  the  exhibit)  be  sure  they 
are  of  clear  glass  and  not  chipped.  The 
bottles  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
sterilized  with  steam  or  by  placing  them 
in  boiling  water  for  .several  ndnutes, 
then  removed  and  inverted  until  they 
cool.  The  bottles  should  be  capped  im- 
mediately after  they  are  filled.  Use  plain 
cajis  which  have  been  dipped  in  melted 
parafine  just  before  putting  <m  the 
bottles.  Do  not  heat  the  parafine  too 
hot  or  it  may  begin  to  burn  and  give  an 
off  flavor  to  the  milk  when  the  cap  is 
placed  on  the  bottle.  Tin  foil  or  parch- 
ment paper  should  then  be  tied  over  the 
toi>s  of  the  bottles. 

If  a  regular  shipping  box  for  milk  is 
not  available  some  of  the  following  sug- 
gestions may  be  of  value  to  you.  In 
I>acking  four  or  more  bottles  of  milk  in 
a  box  it  is  first  neces.sary  to  prepare 
them  according  to  rules  for  contest, 
wrap  each  bottle  with  heavy  paper  to 
act  as  an  insulation  from  both  heat  and 
cold,  place  in  the  box  and  pack  with 
enough  cracked  ice  to  keep  cold  till  they 
arrive  at  Harrisburg.  DO  NOT  USE 
S.ALT.  Ship  all  packages  of  milk  pre- 
jiaid  by  express  to  the  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show,  c/o  Swift  &  Co.,  Seventh 
and  North  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  All 
packages  must  be  in  by  .January  15,  1926. 


It  is  our  business,  as  well  as  our  civic 
duty,  to  give  our  forests  adequate  pro- 
tection and  provide  for  a  systematic  and 
scientific  renewal  of  a  forest  growth  on 
all  soil  mainly  valuable  for  growing 
trees.— Gifford  Pinchot. 


FARM  HORSE  AND  MULE  POPU- 
LATION DECREASING 

The  farm  horse  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  decreased  considerably  dur- 
ing the  past  few  decades  in  the  face  of 
c«mtinued  industrial  expansiim.  Tabu- 
lations just  con)j>leted  fmm  the  triennial 
farm  census  returns  show  397,349  horses 
and  51,988  mules  on  the  farms  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  decrease  in  both  horses 
and  mules  since  the  1920  Federal  census. 
In  1900,  there  were  589,754  horses  in  the 
State.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  the  number  of  horses  has  de- 
creased from  19,767,000  in  1920  to  17,- 
589,000  in  1924. 

Statistics  show  that  but  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  horses  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  are  under  four  years  of  age,  41 
per  cent,  from  four  to  nine  years  old, 
and  52  per  cent,  ten  years  old  or  over. 
Officials  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  see  an  opportunity  in  this 
present  situation  especially  for  farmers 
who  have  no  convenient  market  for 
their  roughage  and  can  breed  horses  of 
the  right  type. 


Aunt  Ada's  .\xioms:  The  sun  always 
shines  brighter  on  those  who  are  willing 
to  reflect  a  little  of  it. 
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Dairy  Coun 

Service 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 


Milk  Makes  Healthy  Children 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  *'Milk  for  Health**  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

Are  Available 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides        Literature        Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

Are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  at  meetings  of  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Locals,  Com- 
munity gatherings,  etc,  held  within  the  territory  of 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  programs 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NINE  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE         „ 

MILK  MARKET  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


GO-OPERATION  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


By  Clyde  L.  King 


Nine  yi-ars  a^o  tliis  Autiuim  I  was 
madf  Cliairinaii  of  tin-  Pt-nnsylvania 
Milk  ("oininissioii  to  \vt)rk  jointly  witli 
similar  Milk  Coimnissioiis  aj)i)oiiitt'(l  by 
tlu-  CioviTiiors  of  Maryland  and  Dcla- 
wari'.  1  was  also  clioscn  C'liairman  of 
that  'I'ri-Statr  Connnission.  From  that 
tinii-  to  this  I  have  hern  what  may  bo 
called  an  "observer"  of  the  ehanfrt's  that 
have   occurred    in    this    niilK    market. 

In  these  nine  years,  jjrogress  has  been 
made  every  day  In  every  way.  Every 
day  in  every  way  the  Philadel])hia  milk 
market  situation  frets  better  and  better. 
It  has  not  {rot  better  by  siini)ly  sayinfr 
so  over  and  <»ver.  It  has  {rot  better  be- 
cause of  tin-  hard  work  of  those  who 
rei)resent   the   dairy    i)roducers. 

Nine  years  a{ro  there  was  only  a{rita- 
ti(»n  t»n  the  part  of  ])rodueers  for  a  fair- 
iT  price  f<»r  their  milk.  Today  con- 
structive effort  has  taken  the  J)lace  of 
the  a{ritation  that  talks  much  and  does 
little. 

Nine    years    a{ro   the    ])rice    of   milk    in 
this     territory   had     for   years     avera{rf<l 
lielow    and   in   nowise  above   the   markets 
])revailin{r    in    other    shnilar    milk    terri- 
tories    throu{rhout     the     I'nited    States. 
For  tile   i);!st   several   years    ;he   price  of 
iniik    in    this    territory    has    been    always 
Kpjal    and    usually    well    above   the   i)rice 
of    milk     in     comparable     territories     in 
(,tlier  parts  of  the   I'nited  States.     Nine 
yrars    a^ro   the   j)rice   of   milk    was   beh)W 
relatively   the   price   of  other   farm   i)ro- 
ducts.For   some  years   i)ast   the   i)rice  of 
milk   has   been    more   favorable   than   the 
price  of  most  any  other  farm  pnxluct  of 
this     territory.     Nine     years     a{ro     there 
vere     few     jrood     cost     records.     Today 
there    are    many    of     them.     Nine     years 
a{ro  the  tests  of  butterfat  were  solely  at 
the    will   of    the   dealers.     Today    butter- 
fat    testers    are    licensed    and    any  pn)- 
ducer  can  {ret  an  indejiendent  test  of  his 
milk.     Nine    years     a{ro    the    dairy     hart 
lit.le    show    on    the    farm   because    it    dirt 
not    ])ay    as    comjiared    with    other    ways 
of  makinjr  a  livin{r  on  the  farm.     Today 
the  dairy  is  one  of  tlu*  best  money  ])ro- 
ducers     in     the     whole     territory.     Nine 
years     ajro     farms     were   run    down    be- 
cause  dairies   did   not   pay;   today   farms 
as  a  rule  are  kept  up  well  because  dairy 
herds   d(»  ])ay. 

In   those   days   the   farmers  had   n(»  or- 
>rani/,ation  worthy  of  the  name.       Today 
the    farmers    in    this    territory    have    one 
of   the   best   c(»-o|)erative   sales   or{rani/a- 
tions   in  the  whole   United   States.     Nine 
years    a{ro     there     were     no    fundamental 
princii»les    of   ec«)monics    ap])lled   by   the 
farmers   because   they   had   no  means   of 
applyin{r  them  other   than   simply   to   re- 
duce   ])roduction    each    in    his   own   herd. 
Today    fundamental     i)rincii)Ies     of    eco- 
nomics   are    consistency    applied    to    the 
development     <»f    a     market     for    all    the 
milk    producers    of   this   territory.     Then 
the    market    for    milk    was    doubtful    and 
l)recarious.      Today   the  i»rice  of  milk  is 
stable     and     reliable.     Nine     years     ago 
there  was  no  co-operative  adjustment  of 
productictn    to   meet    market    needs.     To- 
day   ihere     is    a     united,    consistent    and 
fruitful  eff«)rt  to  adapt  seasonal   produc- 
tion    to    tlie    seasonal    demands    of    the 
marl:et. 

Nine  years  ago  the  health  authorities 
were  bludgeoning  a  few  farmers  who 
were  caught  producing  milk  under  loath- 
some sanitary  conditions.  Today  the 
farmers  themselves  have  undertaken  the 
obligation    to   see    that   the    health    stan- 


dards «)f  the  milk  they  produce  are 
maintained  well  above  those  the  health 
authorities  could  get  by  any  com])ulsion 
of  law  no  matter  how  many  paid  ins])ee- 
tors  they  put  at  the  job.  The  farmers 
did  not  understand  the  reasons  for  sani- 
tary precautions  in  caring  for  milk  nine 
years  ago.  'Today,  the  milk  producer  is 
as  careful  of  the  life  of  the  children  in 

11  . .:<-..  4-1,.. 4^  .»i.i«'  Kik  >ii<»n!W*«w1  }%V  HIS 
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carelessness  in  handling  milk  as  he  is 
of  the  children  in  his  own  family.  To- 
day there  is  (luality  by  co-operation — 
the   best    milk   (juality    in   the   land. 

Today  every  milk  jiroducer  in  the  ter- 
ritory   is    contributing    out     of  his   own 
pocket  to  helj)  advertise  the  high  (juality 
of  milk  this  market  has  for  sale.     Nine 
years    ag(>   there   was    nothing   taught    in 
the  schools  as  to  the  food  value  of  milk. 
Now  the  food  value  of  milk  is  taught  in 
every     school     in     the     whole     territory, 
urban    or     rural.     Nine    years     ago    the 
club   women  of  the  city  knew  only  that 
milk    was    st>mething    that    s(miehow    got 
to    their    doorstej)s    every    morning.     To- 
day the  housewife  of  the  city  and  par- 
ticularly   their   leaders    in    the   c'.ubs   are 
fully    informed    as   to   what   the    farmers 
are  doing  to  g;-t  the  sjilendid  (juality  of 
milk    city     children     are     now    receiving; 
and  tluy  know  enough  about  the  dillicul- 
ties  of  the  milk  j)roducer  to  be  sympa- 
thetic   with    his    i)roblems.     Nine      years 
ago  the  milk  jjroducers  of  this  terri'.ory 
were  jnitting  no  iiKUiey  into  educational 
work.     Now    they    are    i)utting    .^j!  125 ,()()() 
per    year   into   educational    work   out   of 
their    own    pockets.     Nine    years    ago    it 
was    no    otu-'s    business    to    keep    before 
health     authorities,     jihysicians,      nurses, 
school    teachers,   clubwomen,   and    pid)lic 
leaders    the    food    value    of    milk.     Now 
a   highly  comju'tent,   thoroughly   sp-.'cial- 
ized,  cajiable  staff  i)erforms  this  service 
every  day. 

Nine  years  ago  there  was  no  informal 
Icadershij)  among  the  farmers.  Today 
the  wise  leadership  furnished  by  the 
lirst  president  of  this  organization, 
Frank  VVillits,— now  secretary  of  agri- 
culture of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
the  shrewd  leadershi|)  given  by  H.  D. 
Allcbach,  the  j)resent  head  (»f  the  milk 
producers'  organization;  the  caj)able 
leadership  given  by  U.  W.  Halderstim 
as  secretary  to  the  milk  jiroducers'  or- 
ganization and  the  hard  working  and 
efficient  head  of  the  Dairy  Council  work; 
today  the  leadership  of  these  and  others 
like  them  finds  few  e(iuals  and  no  su- 
periors in  the  whole  I'nited  States. 

Nine  years  ago  the  milk  sellers'  side 
was  weal;;  the  milk  buyers'  side  was 
stnmg.  'Today  the  milk  sellers  have  a 
bargaining  i)ower  fully  ccpial  to  that  of 
the  milk  buyers.  Nine  years  ago  there 
was  too  often  an  air  of  indifference 
among  some  of  the  milk  dealers  as  to 
the  farmers'  needs.  In  the  race  for  pro- 
fits each  milk  dealer  then  cared  only  for 
himself  and  the  sheriff  took  the  hind- 
most. 'Today  the  resi)onsible  and  reli- 
able milk  dealers  are  glad  to  work  with 
the  ca])able  representatives  the  milk  pro- 
ducers have  to  secure  a  high  (juality  of 
milk    at    fair    and   stable   prices. 

Nine  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the 
whole  country  could  not  see  the  way  out 
of  their  economic  difficulties.  'Today, 
through  the  success  of  just  such  organi- 
zations as  the  milk  ])roducers'  organiza- 
tion of  this  territory,  the  farmers  of  the 
country  see  that  their  way  to  economic 

vContinued  on  page  13) 


HON.   WILLIAM   M.   JARDINE,   Secretary 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


'The  relationshij)  of  the  Government 
to  a  movement  like  agricultural  cooper- 
ation must  dejx'iul  ujxMi  the  jjurjmses 
of  the  movement  and  its  imj)ortanee  in 
the  n.'itional  life.  CoojH>ration  aims  to 
go  beyond  the  mere  selling  of  the 
farmers'  j)roduct  and  the  distributi(m  of 
the  ])roceeds.  It  aims  to  eliminate 
wastes    in    marketing    and    distribution, 

to     set    ui>    standards     by    which     farm 
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to    adjust    i)roduction    to    demand.     This 
means    not    only   the   adjustment   of   the 
(juantity  of  j)roducts  to  market  demands 
in   so  far  as  that  is  jiossible,  but,  what 
is    jierhajis   more   important   the   jiroduc- 
tion  of  |)roducts  of  such  kind  and  (jual- 
ities    as    meet    the    re(juirements    of    the 
consumers,  and  as  can  be  marketed  with 
a    mininuim    of    waste.     The    very    fact 
that   farmers   are   able   to  organize   in   a 
businesslike   way   to   market    farm   j)rod- 
ucts    jioints     to    other     accomjilishments 
through  coojieration.     Insurance  and  the 
jiurchase    of    farm    sui)j)lies    are    estab- 
lished    cooi)erative     activities.     Farmers 
are    learning    also    that    they    can    meet 
their    credit    j)roblems    more    effectively 
through  cooi)erati(m. 

At   the   same   time,    the   social    signifi- 
cance     of      the     cooi)erative      movement 
should    not    be    overlooked.     One    of    the 
great    needs    in    country    life    is    a   com- 
munity     consciousness.      An      organized 
comnuinity     will    seek     to     imi)rove    not 
(mly    economic    conditions    but    the    edu- 
cational  oi)j)ortunities   and   social   life  of 
the  i)eo])le.     C'ooi)eraIion  means  working 
together    n<»t     for    one    object,    but    lor 
many    objects.     It    should    add    dignity 
to  country  life  and  the  business  of  farm- 
ing.    In   other   words,   c()-operati(»n   C(m- 
teni|)lates   an   organized   agricul.ure  that 
will    produce    elliciently    and    sell    effici- 
ently.    It      contemplates      a'    stabilized 
agriculture    that    will    give  every   oi)j)or- 
tunity    for    the    development    of    a    high 
tvpe    of    rural    civilization,    and    at    the 
same    time    will    })r()duce    and   distribute 
economically    the   jjroducts    necessary   to 
sui)i)ly  our  cities  with   food. 

The  C()oj)erative  associations  in  the 
Ignited  States  are  engaged  in  a  far- 
reaching  undertaking  which  we  believe 
to  he  vital  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
From  this  point  of  view,  there  sh(mld 
be  no  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  CJovermnent  toward  cooi)era- 
tion.  'The  movement  deserves  encour- 
agement and  sui)i)ort,  and  this  enc(mr- 
agement  and  support  must  be  dynamic 
and  positive.  The  co-ojieratives  demand, 
and  from  their  position  in  the  scheme 
of  ])roductl(m  and  marketing  have  a 
right  to  exjHH't,  active  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government,  jiarticularly 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  i)olicy  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Ag- 
riculture in  this  as  in  other  enterprises 
has  been  and  will  contiime  to  be  one  not 
of  direct iim  but  of  .service  in  the  lines 
in  which  farmers  themselves  have  be- 
come convinced  that  service  is  needed. 
'The  Dejiartment  was  established  for 
I)romotion  of  American  agriculture  and 
it  seeks  to  give  farmers  constantly  the 
service  which  they  themselves  have 
found    essential    to    jirogre.ss. 

Various  other  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment, not  directly  based  on  the  co-ojjcr- 
ative  marketing  studies,  are  neverthe- 
less of  value  to  co-o|)erative  organiza- 
tions. Estimates,  forecasts,  and  statis- 
tics of  crop  and  livestock  ])r()ducii(m 
are  jirovided.  A  comjirehensive  market 
news    service    is    given,    reporting    ship- 


ments, receijjts,  jirices,  and  condition  of 
commodities.     Well    defined    and    gener- 
ally   accejited    standards    for    farm    i)ro- 
ducts    have    been    established    and    ship- 
])ing   ])oint    insjiection   is   being   extended 
rai)idly.     'This    tyj)e    of    service    is    vital 
to   the   fullest  develoi)ment   of  co-ojiera- 
tive    marketing.     'The    licensing    of    i)ub- 
lic     warehousemen     under     the     United 
States    Warehouse    Act   administered   by 
tl.o    T'toi^tirtincnt    liM«    assisted    co-onera- 
five    marketing    organizations    in    enabl- 
ing them  to  secure  im|)roved  credit  facil- 
ities and  to  develoj)  more  orderly  mar- 
keting.    Studies    of   cost     of    jiroduction 
and    cost    of    marketing    are    likewise    of 
value,    while    closely    akin    to    these    are 
studies     in    acc(mnting    systems   adajited 
to  agricultural  needs. 

Recently    intensive    surveys    and    ana- 
lyses   of     the     o|)erating,     financial,    and 
marketing     j)r()blems    of     i)articular    co- 
oj)erative  associations  have  been  carried 
on.     'These    studies    have    been    of    value 
not  only  in  themselves,  but  because  they 
have   i)roved   a   valuable   guide  to  co-o|)- 
erative  organizations  in  setting  uj)  ojier- 
ating  standards  and  methods.     In  short, 
it  is  a  method  of  developing  in  the  agri- 
culture field  the  scientific  business  study 
which  has  ])roved  so  valuable  in  cori)or- 
ations    and     other     industrial     organiza- 
tions. 

From     1919     when     a     wave     of     or- 
ganization     activity      began      to     sweep 
agricultural    America,   until    the   ))resent 
time,     co-ojieration     has     grown     among 
fanners   until   this    year    it    is   conserva- 
tively     estimated       that      .^2,5()(),()()0,()()0 
worth    of    farm    jjroducts   will    be   mar- 
keted    co-oi)eratively.     'This     is    a     i)he- 
nomenon   of  which   no  one   interested   in 
American   agriculture   or   in   the  Ameri- 
can  nation   can   fail  to   take  cognizance. 
Investigations,  services,  and  theories  suf- 
ficient for  i)ast  conditions  nmst  be  mort- 
ified and  exj)anded  in  the  light  of  con- 
temj)orary    circumstances.     'The  co-oi)er- 
ative  movement  demands  the  increasing- 
ly thoughtful  attention  of  those  govern- 
mental  agencies   which   are   directed   to- 
ward   the    end    of    agricultural    service. 
What      the      co-oi)erative      movement 
needs   is  a  pooling  of  the  resources  and 
intelligence    of    the    farmers    themselves, 
of   the   leaders   of  their  organization,  of 
the   State    colleges    and   exjieriment    sta- 
tions, of  public  and  semi-jjublic  institu- 
tions, and  all  individuals,  that  have  any- 
thing   to    contribute    to   the    movement. 
Only  in  this  way  will  we  manifest  the 
fundamental    basis    of    all    co-operation; 
namely,     the     will     to     work     together. 
I'nited   action   is  the   basis   of  co-oi)era- 
tion,  and   we  who  are  interested  in   the 
movement     must    set    to    all     men    the 
example  of  united  action,     I  am  greatly 
encouraged    by    the    develoi>ment    of    in- 
stituti(ms  like  the  American  Institute  of 
Co-operation  which  met  in  this  city  last 
July  and   August. 

It  is  because  of  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  shall  accom|)lish  nothing  in  pro- 
moting co-operation  unless  we  co-oj)er- 
ate  among  ourselves  in  every  resjiect 
from  the  very  beginning  that  I  .should 
be  unwilling  to  suggest  any  program  for 
this  imjjortant  field  unless  it  were  based 
on  conference  with  C()-o])erative  leaders 
and  others  who  have  a  backgrcnmd  of 
study  and  exjjerience.  Such  a  program 
has  been  work(nl  (Uit  in  this  way  during 
the  jiast  few  weeks.  It  purjwses  noth- 
ing revolutionary.  It  is  not  .sensati(mal 
What  it  contemi)lates  doing  is  simply  to 
ascertain    facts    useful    to    co-operative 


organizations,  to  supi)ly  these  facts,  and, 
when  necessary,  inter j)retat ion  of  them, 
to  the  organizations,  and  to  afford  a 
means  whereby  rejjresentatives  of  co- 
operative organizations  can  come  to- 
gether efficiently  for  conference  with 
each  other  and  with  sjiecialists  in  the 
I)ei)artment  of  .\griculture  and  in  other 
institutions. 

'The   j)lan   does   not  contemj)late  direct 
iiiuMwial   aid  to  co-operative  associati(ms 
by   the    government.     'The    exjjerience   of 
foreign     co-oj)erative     organizations    has 
shown  that  direct  financial  aid   from  the 
Government,    and    the   control    that    goes 
with  it,  are  not  desirable.     Financial  aid 
has  a  tendency   to  bolster  uj)  weak  con- 
cerns   and    conceal    their    debts.     Money 
offered    for    organization    i)ur|)oses    may 
bring    associations    into    existence    where 
they    are    not    needed,    and    may    attract 
jiersons    into   the   jnovement   whose  chief 
(hsire  is  to  taj)  the  treasury  rather  than 
to    effect     imi)rovements     in     marketing. 
On    the    other   hand,   strong    efficient   co- 
ojierative  associations   would   l)e  inclined 
to    reject   financial    aid,    from   a   wish   to 
avoid    the   sujiervision    and    control    that 
would  necessarily  go  with   it.     'Thus  the 
movement   would   tend   to  divide  into  an 
enicient   ])arl   cajjable  of  standing  on  its 
own   feet,  and   an   inefficient  i)art  nursed 
by  subsidies   and    in  constant  danger  of 
collai)se. 


Furthermore,  it  is  my  firm  conviction, 
and  in  this  I  believe  that  members  of 
co-o|)eratives  generally  agree  with  me, 
that  an  essential  to  success  in  co-oj)era- 
tion  is  a  fundamental  belief  in  its  ad- 
vantages. Feople  who  do  not  believe  in 
C()-oi)eration  sufficiently  to  testify  to 
their  belief  by  financial  and  other  sup- 
l)ort  will  not  he  able  to  form  vigorous 
and   eft'ectual  organizations. 

Nor  do  regulati(ms  and  restrictions  by 
the  Government  helj)  in  tosiering  co- 
ojierative  organizations.  Co-ojieration  in 
the  I'nited  States  has  develoju-d  from 
the  needs  and  exjieriences  of  the  farm 
|)eoi)le.  It  rightly  begins  as  an  eco- 
nomic movement  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties, and  should  be  free  to  develoj)  in 
accordance  with  their  needs  and  the  op- 
|)ortunities    for    service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  to  co- 
oj)erative  leaders  that  the  movement  is 
of  so  much  jiresent  and  jiotential  sig- 
nificance to  agriculture  that  the  CJov- 
ernment  would  be  failing  to  fulfill  its 
duty  to  the  farming  j)oj)ulation  were  it 
to  adoj)t  a  mere  "let  ahme"  j)olicy,  or 
even  were  it  to  refrain  from  exi)anding 
its  jiresent  efforts  to  serve  the  co-oj)era- 
tive  movement. 

Division  of  Co-operative   Marketing 
The    re(juest   has    come    from   the   co- 
ojierative    organizations    themselves    that 
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You  art'  nssfinhh-d  at  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Mt'i'tiiig  of  your  Frderation.  The 
twcnty-cijjlit  rt-gional  Milk  Marketing 
Associations  that  eonijiose  tliis  Fider- 
ation  being  the  only  national  association 
of  dairymen. 

In    the    beginning,    may    I    briefly    re- 


..: t-l... 


I.    ..f    «lw>   njivit    vear? 


Under  your  instructions,  we  jjrepared 
for  the  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  to  the  tariff  rates  on  butter. 
Exhaustive  investigations  were  nuule,  a 
wealth  of  valuable  material  was  obtani- 
ed,  experts  l)eing  employed  for  this  pur- 
l)ose.  This  nuiss  of  data  was  cnndinsed 
and  tabulated  and  then  i>resented  to  tlie 
Tariff  Hoard  at   the  public   hearing. 

In  the  held  of  legislation,  the  past 
year  has  been  a  critical,  and,  in  some 
ways,  an  ei)ochal  one.  During  tliu  clos- 
ing weeks  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, there  was  precipitated  a  struggle 
tliat,  growing  in  interest  and  ever  be- 
coming more  intense,  lasted  until  the 
adjournment  of  Congress, 

The  Chairman  of  the  President's  Agri- 
cultural C«>mniission  caused  to  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  known  as  the 
Commission  Hill.  The  i)rinciples  of  this 
Hill  are  so  well  known  to  you  that  they 
need  not   now   be  stated. 

Suffice  to  say  that  it  contained  pro- 
visions that  would  have  crippled  co- 
oi)erative  nuirketing  associations  and 
were  similar  to  jjrovisions  of  bills  that 
in  the  past  have  been  introduced  into 
some  of  the  State  legislatures,  in  that  it 
provided  for  long  distance  bureaucratic 
control  of  the  business  of  the.se  associa- 
tions. 

In  order  to  defeat  that  Hill  and  in 
order  that  any  legislatiiui  adoi)ted  might 
be  constructive,  your  Directors  caused 
another  bill  to  be  written  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman   Dickinson,  of 

Iowa. 

In  due  time  a  motion  was  made  to 
substitute  y(»ur  Hill  for  the  Comniissi«m 
Hill.  This  was  the  test  vote.  Such 
iiu)t;on  to  substitute  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  203  to  ITH  and  immediately 
thereafter  your  Hill  passed  the  House 
by  a  still  larger  majority.  All  bills, 
however,  died  in  the  Senate,  there  l)eing 
no    time    for   their   consideration. 

All  co-operative  associations  are 
awake  to  the  danger  of  long  distance 
bureaucratic  control  of  connnercial  or- 
ganizations and  insist  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  enter  this  held  that  they 
first  try  it  out  with  old  line  commercial 
concerns  and  not  experiment  with  co- 
operative   nuirketing    associations. 

Recent  conferences  of  your  rep^resenta- 
tives  with  those  of  other  co-operative 
associations  and  with  the  Stcretary  of 
Agriculture  now  nuike  it  seem  prob- 
al)le  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached 
as  to  the  form  of  such  legislation  and 
with  agreement  fmally  reached  it  is 
recommended  that  you  authorize  your 
representatives  to  supi>ort  the  bill  thus 
agreed   to. 

For  the  present  prospects  of  harmoni- 
ous action.  Secretary  Jardine  deserves  a 
high  degree  of  credit. 

As  to  i>rospective  legislation  it  may 
l)e  stated  that  a  committee  having  the 
work  in  charge  will  report  to  y<ju  as  to 
the  necessity  for  legislation  relating  to 
cheese  standards.  'J'his  is  a  subject  that 
should  receive  carefid  consideration  a.s 
the  ])resent  cheese  standards  are  far 
from  satisfactory. 


A  new  revenue  act,  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  adopted  by  the  incoming  Congress. 
Mffurts  are  being  made  by  your  repre- 
sentatives and  by  those  of  other  co-op- 
erative marketing  associations  to  nuike 
more  clear  anil  broad  the  provisions  ex- 
empting co-operative  marketing  associ- 
..fu.!!^  from  paying  income  taxes  and 
from   making  reports. 

Many   of   these   associations    make   no 
l)r()(it.     They  therefore  have  no  taxable 
income.     Others  have  small  incomes  that 
it  is  claimed  are  taxable  under  the  pres- 
ent law   but  in  few   instances  is  the  tax 
levied    sulhcient    in    amount    to    warrant 
the   expense    to    the    Government    of    its 
c;.llei-tiim,    while    in    all    cases    the    pre- 
l)aring  and  submitting  of  voluminous  and 
le.-hinical    reports    is    a    real    burden    on 
the    co-operaive    marketing    associations. 
The  experience  of  your  representatives 
before  the  Tariff  ( dmmission  shows  that 
ti.e    so-called    flexible    provision    of    the 
Tariff  Law  is  not  working  satisfactorily. 
It  has  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
those  who  proposed  and  favored  it.     It 
was  designed  to  permit  quick  change  in 
tariff  rates  t(.  meet  changed  business  con- 
ditions.      In    this    it    has   wholly   failed. 
The    casein    case    has    been    before    the 
Commission  about  four  years,  final  briefs 
were  filed  about   fifteen  months  ago  and 
n:.   omcluslon    has    yet    been    announced. 
It    was    designed    to    take    the    tariff 
.pustion  out  of  p  »litics  but  instead  it  has 
plunged   the   tariff   (piestion   into  politics 
.)f  a  suliterranean  and  therefore  danger- 
ous character. 

The  defects  are  in  the  system  and 
not  in  Ihe  men  app.ointcd  to  ad:.iinister 

the  system. 

The  expectations  of  its  advocates  have 
n(it  been  met  and  the  delegation  by  Con- 
gress of  its  power  to  establish  tariff  rates 
is    at    the    best    a    highly    questionable 

])olicy. 

Whatever  is  done  with  such  provision, 
the  Tariff  Commissi(m  should  be  con- 
tinued under  its  organic  law  by  the  pro- 
visions of  which  its  functions  are  to 
collect  data  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  dairymen  of  New  England  are 
seeking  to  orgnnize  a  New  England- 
wide  merchandising  association.  The 
new  organization  is  incorporated  under 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire.  Several  of 
the  other  New  England  States  have  what 
is  popularly  known  as  Hlue  Sky  Laws, 
being  laws  designed  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  stock  in  fraudulent  concerns.  The 
States  other  than  Vermont  decided  that 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  proposed 
New  England  System  placed  it  far  with- 
out the  scope  of  the  i)n)visions  of  the 
Hlue  Sky  Law  and  i)romptly  issued  li- 
cense, i)ermitting  the  associations  to  op- 
erate in  the  State. 

\'ermont  ahme  has  refused  to  do  this. 
The  official  of  Vermont  charged  with 
the  duty  of  administering  the  Hlue  Sky 
Law  has  publicly  exonerated  the  pro- 
]>ose(l  New  England  System  and  the  men 
advocating  it  from  all  fraud,  but  refuses 
license  because  in  his  judgment  the  con- 
tract is  unwise. 

In  the  beginning  co-oin-rative  associ- 
iitions  were  forced  to  battle  for  amend- 
ments to  State  and  Federal  Anti-Trust 
Laws  in  order  that  they  might  not  ex- 
haust their  energies  and  their  funds  in 
defending  their  right  to  live. 

If  other  States  in  the  I'nion  follow 
the  example  of  Vermont,  then  may  an- 
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other  campaign  be  necessary  in  all  of 
the  States  to  so  amend  the  Blue  Sky 
Laws  that  they  may  not  be  invoked  to 
crii)ple  co-operative  marketing 

Without  attempting  to  lay  before  you 
the  measure  of  i)rogress  of  the  many 
marketing  associations  making  uj)  this 
Federation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
most  of  them  are  making  substantial 
j-.rogress,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  most  of  them  are  oi)posed  by  like 
hostile  interests  and  with  like  propa- 
ganda. 

Enemies  of  the  movement  are  still 
seeking  to  keep  dairymen  divided,  know- 
ing full  well  that  with  the  substnntial 
unity  of  dairymen  middlemen  will  have 
forever  hist  their  old  time  dominance  and 
control  of  the  dairy  industry. 

You,  in  your  daily  vocation,  find  each 
morning  on  your  desk,  calling  for  im- 
mediate solution,  iiroblems  always  im- 
liortant,  sometimes  vexations,  but  if  you 
will  raise  your  eyes  toward  the  horizon 
you  will  see  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing more  than  selling  milk.  You  are 
buildJig  that,  which,  if  well  built,  will 
be   a    lasting    benefit   to   mankind. 

May  it  be  given  to  us  to  see  to  it  that 
the  foundations  for  this  building  be 
laid  deep  and  wide  and  that  the  struc- 
ture be  symmetrical  in  all  its  jiarts.  May 
the  sunshine  of  justice  and  fair  dealing 
enter  its  every  nook  and  crevice  and 
may  there  be  walled  in  no  hate,  no  envy, 
nor  any  purely  selfish  purpose. 


Make  this  Test! 


and  see  what  happens 

Pour  some  fresh  milk  through  an  ordinary 
strainer,  then  pour  that  same  milk  through 
a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer,  and  see  how 
much  dirt  you  got.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  Then  make  the  test  the 
other   way   'round   by   using   the   Purity 

Strainer  first 
and  the  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  strainer 
last. 

That  test  will 
convince  you 
that  what  we 
say  is  true.  The 
Purity  Sti-ainer 
lis  thp  only  one 
that  geta  ALL 
the  dirt.  That's 
our  guarantee 
or  we  11  refund 


The  wet  Fall  has  shown  many  farmers 
what  tile  drains  are  worth  to  them. 
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nation, Mohawk,  Shef- 
field Farms,  etc.  And 
they  use  it  because  it 
pays.   Put  your  milk  in 

the  top-notch  price  class.     Make  it  clean 

with  a  Purity  Strainer. 

Made  in  two  thea —  10  <7<.  and  18  qt. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer 
or  write  wa  for  circular  and  prices.  Send 
todayl 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  I'     t  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 
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Directors  Organije 
The  Directors,  including  those  elected 
at  the  morning  session,  formally  organ- 
ized in  a  siH'cial  session  following  the 
meeting.  'i'he  following  otiicers  were 
chosen:  President,  II.  1).  Allebach, 
Montgomery  county,  Ta.;  Vice-I'resi- 
dent,  Frederick  Shangle,  Mercer  county, 
N.  .1.;  Treasurer,  Kobert  F.  Briiiton, 
Chester  c<iimty.  Pa.;  Secretary,  U.  W. 
Hiilderst"!!     n<>l!i\»';if»'  cnniity.   Pa 

Executive   Committee 
H.    I).  Allebach,    chairman;    Fre:lerick 
Shangle,    K.    Nelson    James,    Robert    F. 
Brinton,    A.    li.    Waddington,    Frank    P. 
Willits,   K.    U.    Donovan. 

Afternoon  Session 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  to 
formal  reiiiirts  of  the  President,  H.  D. 
Allebach,  whose  address  is  jir.nted  else- 
where in  this  issue.  Robert  W.  Ha'.dir- 
ston.  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State Dairy  Council,  made  a  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Council  during  the 
year,  including  detailed  reports  of  the 
various  departmental  work. 

F<illowing  these  addresses  there  was 
some  discussion  of  various  topics  of 
interest,  the  afternoon  session  closing 
with  an  address  by  Dr.  Clyde  I-.  King, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania.     (See   jiage   (i   this    issue). 

Ladies'  Entertainment 
The  ladies  of  the  members  and  guests 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  met 
at  the  Associati  in's  lleadipia iters,  in 
the  Boyertown  Huildin.ir,  I'JH  Arch  St., 
where  they  were  entertained  by  tlie 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
till   the   mornng  of  November  2:ird. 

Abiiut  KM)  ladies  attended,  and,  after 
educational  demonstrations  liy  the  Nu- 
trition Deiiartment  of  the  ("oiincil,  were 
served  with  luncheon,  jirepared  by  that 
deiiartment. 

Resolutions 
The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  iiy  the  annual  meeting— 
Whereas,  In  view  of  the  jiossiliility 
of  unusually  advantageous  milk  market 
conditions  in  Philadelphia  during  19'2<), 
incident    to  the   Ses<pii-C<>nteiinial, 

rilKRFFORF  HF  VI  RKSOLVFD, 
that  the  Hoard  of  Directors  be  and 
hereby  is  autluiri/.ed  and  empowered  by 
the  stockholders  in  Annual  Meeting  as- 
sembled to  make  such  changes  in  the 
operaticms  of  the  regular  Philadeliihia 
selling  plan  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
for  the  conditions  <if  the  market  during 
this   jieriod. 

RKSOFVKD,  that  the  Association  ap- 
prove all  efforts  being  made  to  secure 
standard  adecpiate  legislation  in  all 
.States  for  regulating  the   tratlic  in  oleo- 


iiiargariiie. 

RlvSOIA'KD,  that  the  Inter-St  ite 
-.  Milk  Producers'  Ass(;ciation  is  ojiposed 
(  to  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  (Jovcrn- 
iiient  to  license  supervising  or  in  any 
way  exercise  control  over  tlu-  business 
affairs  of  co-ojierative  associations  by 
means  of  Federal  Hoards  or  Comms- 
siiins.  We  favor,  however,  sympathetic 
Jissistance  through  educational  work  by 
the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

RFSOFVFD,  that  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  ajiproves  the  ef- 
fort of  the  National  Co-Operative  Milk 
IVoducers'  Federation  t<i  secure  nmre 
fomjilete  exemiition  of  co-operative 
marketing  associations  from  the  payment 
(-f  Federal  income  taxes,  and  we  urge 
nur  representatives  in  the  Fetleral  Con- 
^:ress  to   lend   their  aid   to   this  effort. 

RFSOLVFD,  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  congratu- 
l.ites  the  Truste;-s  of  State  C  illege  on 
establishing  a  department  of  Rural 
I'.eonomics.  We  suggest  that  this  de- 
l>artment  put  great  stress  on  the  pnib- 
lems  of  co-operative  marketing  and  buy- 


oin    pajie    1 ) 

ing  of  farm  supiilies.  We  jiledge  our 
suiiport  to  constructive  work  of  this 
character. 

WHFRKAS,  the  tubercuhisis  eradi- 
cation jiroblem  is  a  National  one,  there- 
fore, be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  Inter- 
state .Milk  Producers'  Association,  favor 
a  suflicient  approiiriation  by  Congress  to 
pav  the  full  iiidiiiinitv  jier  cow. 

kFSOIA'KD,  that  the  luter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  unanimously  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  last  Legislature 
of    IVimsylvania    in    apiirojiriating    $2,- 
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the  sjilendid  work  being  done  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Deiiartment  of  Agri- 
culture in  administering  this  work  We 
would  urge  that  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania continue  to  give  this  splendid  work 
its  support  until  the  bovine  tuberculosis 
is  entirely  eradicated.  And  further  be 
it  resolved  that  we  urge  in  the  three 
(ither  States  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed — New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land -etpially  ample  funds  be  provided 
ill  the  future  to  care  for  this  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  rural 
health.  If  this  same  progress  of  ap- 
propriating be  continued  for  another  four 
years  tl.e  complete  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will    lie   assured. 

WHFRF.\S,  of  the  202,000  farms  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  .Tr  are  supplied  by 
electricity  by  public  service  corpora- 
tions and  these  said  corporations  operate 
under  charters  which  give  them  a  mono- 
piilv  in  their  respective  chartered  dis- 
tricts. THKRKFORF  HF  IT  RF- 
SOFVFD  that  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  here  assembled  pe- 
tition the  Pubiic  Service  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  to  issue  a  ruling  requiring 
the  Public  Service  Companies  to  supply 
at  reasonable  rates  both  installation  and 
current  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  chart- 
ered areas  of  the  said  electrical  com- 
panies. He  it  further  resolved  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  (iifford  Pinchot,  (lover- 
nor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Public 
Servic«'  Commission. 

Annual  Banquet 
Over  (i50  members,  delegates  and  their 
friends,  attended  the  Seventh  Annual 
Hantpiet  of  the  Association,  which  was 
held  in  the  Henjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
on    Monday    evening,    November    2.'3rd. 

F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  Coniiiumwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  former  President  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
acted  as  toastmaster. 

Hrief  addresses  were  made  by  the 
following — 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Chief  of  the  Hureau 
of  Dairying,  I'.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   Washington,    D.   C. 

John  D.  .Miller,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Co-Operativc  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Dairymen's  League,  Sus(iuelianna,  Pa., 
i-.nd   N.  Y.  C. 

Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Professor  .M.  S.  McDowell,  Director 
of  Agricultural  Extension,  State  College, 
Fa. 

Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  Riverton,  N. 
J.,  Women's  Editor  of  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania  Farmer." 

Mr.  (Jeorge  W.  Slocuni,  President, 
Dairymen's  League  Co-Operative  As- 
sociation, Milton,  Pa.,  and  New  York 
City. 

Robert  Harbison,  Harbison's  Dairies, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  entertainment  features  lof  the 
evening  were  presented  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Del  Rose  Macon,  of  the 
Dramatic  Department  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  These 
included  two  Health  Plays,  "The  Magic 
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street,"  presented  by  chlidren  from  the 
Holmes  Junior  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia; "The  Fashion  Show"  cast  by 
pupils  from  the  Cden-Nor  High  School, 
Olenolden,  Pa.,  and  the  "Milk  Maids 
ChoriKs,"  presented  by  a  Dairy  Council 
staflf. 


WATER  MILK  BEFORE  MILKED 

Milk  is  H7  per  cent,  water.  Therefore, 
water  should  receive  attention  in  the 
winter  feeding  .schedule.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  and  cheapest  feeds.  Individual 
drinking  cups,  without  a  doubt,  furnish 
the  best  watering  system.  The  money 
expended  for  them  will  soon  be  returned 
in  the  increase<l  production  of  milk. 
Water  the  milk  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  cow. 


PROSPECTIVE  MILKERS 

NEED  GRAIN 

Cows  that  are  to  freshen  next  month 
should  have  some  grain  now.  When 
the  cow  freshens  she  cannot  be  put  on 
full  feed  immediately.  Usually  it  is 
four  weeks  before  she  can  be  fed  all  the 
grain  she  needs,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  her  udder.  During  that 
time  the  cow  must  draw  upon  her  body 
reserves.  Feeding  grain  before  freshen- 
ing builds  up  the  reserve. 


FARM  LABOR  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  present  supply  of  farm  labiir  in 
New  Jersey  is  estimated  at  H.'j  per  cent, 
of  a  normal  and  the  present  demand  is 
93  per  cent  of  a  normal,  making  the 
present  potential  supply  JM.i  per  cent, 
of  a  normal  as  compared  with  <)t.5  per 
cent,  the  October  potential  and  91.3  the 
potential   supply   on    November   1,   1924. 


PENN  STATE  TO  HOLD  34TH 
DAIRY  COURSE 

For  the  thirty-fourth  time  in  its  his- 
tory tiie  Pennsylvania  State  College  will 
offer  a  short  course  in  dairy  manufac- 
turing this  coming  winter,  C.  D.  Dahle, 
in  charge  of  the  dairy  manufacturing  in- 
tructi<in  work,  announces.  The  entire 
course  will  cover  six  weeks  from  Jan- 
uary 7   to  February  20,  1926. 

Three  distinct  divisions  of  two  weeks 
each  will  be  made  to  accommodate  those 
wishing  to  take  special  work.  A  gen- 
eral course  in  testing  work  and  butter  • 
and  cheese  making  will  run  from  Jan- 
uary 7  to  23.  Ice  cream  making  will  be  I 
offered  January  25  to  February  5,  and 
a  market  milk  and  milk  condensing  i 
course  will  follow  from  February  8  to  19. 
Last  year  18  men  took  the  first  course, 
IV)  the  ice  cream  making,  and  15  the 
milk  course.  With  Pennsylvania  lead- 
ing the  nation  in  the  production  of  ice 
cream,  it  is  expected  that  the  ice  cream 
making  course  will  again  be  very  pop- 
ular. It  is  pointed,  however,  that  there 
is  always  a  need  <if  trained  men  in  the 
milk  business.  This  is  the  greatest 
single  branch  of  the  dairy  industry, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  milk  produced 
going  to  market  as  fluid  milk. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  practice 
is  afforded  short  course  students  in  the 
college  creamery.  During  the  past  year 
this  plant  manufactured  200,000  pounds 
of  butter,  55,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and 
50,(M10  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  Jiottled 
2(M),000  quarts  of  retail" milk  and  100,000 
(piarts  of  cream.  Large  quantities  of 
cottage  cheese  and  condensed  milk  were 
also  prepared   for  the   market. 

Since  the  l.ist  short  course  a  new  and 
larger  condensing  pan,  an  ice  cream 
freezer,  and  a  milk  pasteurizer  have  been 
added  to  the  creamery  equipment. 
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Feed  B.-B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Dtiry  Ration 
because  it  it  always  anifonn,  always  a  clean, 
safe,  economical  feed. 

B.-B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Poulty  Fcads  arc 
equally  satisfactory  and  dependable. 

Maritime  Millino  Company.  Inc. 

OKiccc  Chamber  ei  Comncrcc  Bldfl..'BiHslo.  N.  Y. 
Milk:  Hopkin*  aad  Lockwood  SU.,  BaHalo,  N.  T. 
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PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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^, YOUR  cows 

liOslnsThelrCalves 

If  they  are,  yon  are  losing  money! 

Youcan  9top  thU  loss  yountU 

AT  SMALL  COST 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  "The 

Cattle  Specialist."  our  cattle  , 

paper     Answers  all  questions  asked  during 

the  past  thirtyyears  about  this  trouble  in  cows. 

\^t  ua  teli  vou  how  to  get  the  «*Pr«cUc*l  Home  Veterinarian",  a  Live 

iTockDoctir^BSok^withoutcost.  Veterinary  advice  FREE.  Wnteu.  tonight 

about  your  live  stock  ail.-nents.    A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  Inc.,  153  fean^ATC.,  Waukesha,  Wte. 
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Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 
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Battery  Station 
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tin-  nsffircli,  fducational  and  service 
work  of  tin-  Department  in  eo-operation 
sliould  be  strenjrthened.  In  eonferenee 
with  eo-operative  leaders,  it  has  heen 
(h-eided  that  tins  can  i)e  done  hy  the  es- 
tahlislnnent  of  a  Division  of  Co-opera- 
tive Marketinjr.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  division  will  jrive  to  the  eo-opera- 
tive study  of  tlie  Dei)artment  stability 
and  permanence  that  it  Jias  not  posses- 
«.'<1  luT.'tofore.  The  plan  i)rovides  for 
a  i)ersonnel  in  tlie  Division  of  Co-opera- 
tive Marketing  to  carry  on  research  in 
co-operation,  and  render  service  to  co- 
operative   orjranizations. 

The  needs  are  twofold.  On  the  one 
iiand  is  the  necessity  of  greatly  strength- 
ening our  scientific  studies  not  only  in 
co-o|)erative  ])rohlems  themselves  hut  in 
production,  distrihution,  and  other  prob- 
lems that  are  ()f  special  interest  to  co- 
operatives. This  information,  however, 
cannot  he  of  value  unless  it  is  made 
clear  and  actually  applied  hy  the  agri- 
cultural populati<m.  For  this  reason  we 
need  to  carry  on  a  second  line  of  work — 
that  (»f  disseminating  fundamental  in- 
formation so  that  it  is  ac.ually  effective. 
Among  the  scientific  prohlems  to 
which  we  need  to  give  further  attention 
is  th«-  ])rohlem  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing the  products  that  the  co-oper- 
ative    associations      handle. 

The  business  organization  and  man- 
agement of  co-«»perative  associations 
will  always  he  of  great  importance.  The 
husiness  analysis  studies  that  have  been 
begun  may  be  profitably  extended.  If 
the  co-operative  a.ssociations  are  to  reach 
the  same  plane  of  efficiency  as  private 
organizations,  they  nmst  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  studies  similar  to  those  made 
hy   f.reat   C(rrpor.'iti«»iis. 

Our  scientific  investigations  must  not 
he  c«»nfined  exclusively  to  problems  di- 
rectly under  the  control  (»f  farmers  or 
farmers'  organizations.  The  co-opera- 
tive organizations  are  interested  like- 
wise in  every  problem  which  concerns, 
on  the  t)ne  hand  the  building  up  of  their 
own  niemhershi]),  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  marketing  of   farm  i>roducts. 

To  strengthen  the  potentialities  of  co- 
operative «>rganizations  better  financing 
of  small  farmers  is  of  great  importance, 
although  credit  agencies  are  being  de- 
velope<l  to  take  care  of  the  conunodities 
handled  hy  co-o])eratives,  still  greater 
attention  nuist  he  given  to  this  phase  of 
agricultural  finance.  There  is  a  great 
need,  more<)ver,  to  give  the  right  sort  of 
assistance  to  the  one  croj)  farmer 
like  the  cotton  grower.  This  is  a 
weak  place  in  our  financial  system.  In 
relation  to  this  problem  unbiased  .studies 
must  be  made  and  definite  facts  secured 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  proper 
agencies    for    providing    remedies. 

In  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
farm  products,  the  other  point  which  I 
mentioned,  c<mgestion  in  the  terminal 
markets  and  inadequate  and  antiquated 
terminal  facilities  have  greatly  increas- 
ed the  cost  of  handling  the  products. 
There  is  loss  of  time  there  is  waste  of 
perishable      commodities.     This      cannot 
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worked  out  in  conference  with  represen- 
tatives     of     co-o})erative     organizations 
contemplates     the     emi)l«)yment    of  com- 
modity  specialists,  who  would   be   famil- 
iar   with    the    needs    of   the   co-operative 
organizations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the     research    and     service   work    of   the 
Department,   on    the    other   hand.     These 
men    would    form     a    link     between    the 
associations     and     the    Department,    and 
would  disseminate  correct  crop  and  mar- 
ket    informaticm,     and     data     regarding 
price  trends,    conditions   of    supply   and 
demand    and    other    important    matters. 
At  the  same  time,  they  w«mld  be  instru- 
mental  in  guiding  the   research  work  of 
the    Department   toward    a   closer   study 
of   the   special    i)roblems   of  co-operative 
associations. 

It  is  important  not  merely  to  dissemi- 
nate crop,  market,  and  similar   informa- 
tion, but  also  to  supi)ly   facts   regarding 
the  ])rinciples   and  aims  of  co-operation. 
This    is    necessary    in    order   to    forward 
the   development   of   sound   co-operation, 
and   to    prevent    the   s|)read    of  spurious 
and  doubtful   schemes  mas(juerading  un- 
der the  name  of  co-operation.     The  De- 
partment   can    make    an    important    con- 
tributi«)n   in   this  field.     The  employment 
(»f   s|)ecialists    in   co-o|)erative   education, 
to  work   with  the  Slate  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  associations   in  developing 
special     courses     for     members,    «»fficials 
and    em|)loyees    of    co-operative    organi- 
zations, as  well  as   non-member   farmers, 
is    included    in    the    ])roposed    plan,   and 
should   be  heli)ful   in  promoting  a  sound 
p«»int   of  view   toward  the  movement. 

What  we  now  need  and  what  we  now 
contemi>late  is  a  definite  ))lan  which  in- 
volves the  securing  of  all  the  fads  pos- 
sible that  may  be  of  value  and  interest 
t(»  co-operatives  and  the  interpretation 
of  these  facts  and  the  placing  of  them 
before  the  co-<»perative  associations.  A 
further  essential  factor  of  the  i>lan  pro- 
vides for  close  correlation,  for  close 
contact  between  the  co-operative  associ- 
ations and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
y\griculture  may  call  advisers  to  counsel 
with  them  regarding  the  needs  of  any 
agricultural  ])roduct  marketed  by  co- 
operative ass(K'iati<ms  or  regarding  the 
legal,  financial,  or  any  other  ])hase  of 
co-<»peration. 

The  State  institutions  have  been  given, 
thnnigb     the      Purnell     Act,      additicmal 
funds   which   they   may  use  In   investiga- 
tions   of   incalcuable    value    to   co-oju-ra- 
tive  associations.     They  also  have  facili- 
ties,   through    their    extensiim    work,    for 
carrying    valuable      information     to    the 
farmers  of  their  respective  States.    Cer- 
tain  of  the   work    that   is    contemplated 
can   be   best    done   by   these   institutions, 
certain   of  it   hy  the  co-operatives  them- 
selves, and   certain   of   it  by   the   United 
States    Department   of   Agriculture.     By 
correlating    our    eflForts    we    shall    all   be 
brought    together,    which    will    lead    both 
to  sounder  and  more  economical   results 
in    our    studies,    invest igatiims,    and    dis- 
semination of  information  and  to  a  bet- 
ter   knowledge    of    each     other — an     end 
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On  an  average,  an  agricultural  worker 
in  this  country  is  now  able  to  care  for 
about  three  times  as  many  acres  of 
crops  as  an  Individual  could  handle 
seventy-five  years  ago.  This  is  mainly 
because  of  the  increased  use  of  mechani- 
cal power  and  of  labor-saving  machinery. 


continue.     The   neck   of  the   bottle  must  l)erhaps  ecpially  important     We  shall  ^o 

be  made  larger.     Agricultural    products  sl.)wly,  carefully,  but  we  shall  go  surely 

must  have  adequate  access  to  the  public  and  we  shall  go  together, 

that    wants    them.  '^X     t'""^*"     ""'»"'*    co-operative     effort 

Proposed  New  Plan  ^^i"  »>*-  ^uilt  on  the  basis  of  ascertained 

To   make   our   scientific   studies   of  di-  facts    rather   than     preconceived    theory, 

rect  use  to  the  organizations,  we  need  a  It  will  be  worked  out  in  the  last  analysis 

much  closer  link  than  we  now  have  be-  by  the  peoi)le  who  are  most  deeply  in- 

tween  the  research  w(.rkers  and  the  lead-  terested  in   it  and  most  thoroughly  con- 

ers  and  members  of  the  co-operative  as-  cerned    with    it;    namely,    the    farmers 

sociations.    The    plan    which    has    been  themselves. 
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H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President 

(Continued   from   page  2) 

license'.-;,  as  well  as  those  actually  engag- 
ed in   Hal)cock   hiitterfat  testing. 

NVe  werr  jjarticnhirly  interested  in  lii*- 
l»il!s  providing  for  aile(ni<ite  ap|)r(ti)riii- 
lions  for  the  testing  of  tulierciilous  cattle 
;.nd  for  a(le(|uat«-  indeninities  to  he  paiil 
for   those  .inimals    which    react. 

The  I  .rgisl.it  tire  tif  Pennsylvania  ap- 
p.-opriate.l  .l!2,'2tJ),()(»l)  for  this  work  for 
the  next  two  years.  We  believe  that  ths 
fund,  whicli  is  very  siihstantially  ahove 
that  appropriated  before,  will  go  a  loiin 
\\;i\  iowarci  eieaiiinj;  up  iiit-  i  iiii»-rrii'niiis 
(•..ttif  ill   the  slate  of  l'ennsylvaiii;i. 

\Vr  have  also  made  some  etforf  latelv 
|o  s»  e  if  it  Wiiiild  not  l»e  jxissilile  for  ad 
iiiti(UUil  funds  to  he  ai)pn»pr!ate(l  to  iii- 
(leiiinify  for  their  loss  such  milk  jtrodii- 
cers  who  may  wish  to  test  for  tiiliercii- 
Ics's  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
The  ajjpropri.ition  made  l»\  the  last 
Legislature  of  .Maryland  will  he  exhanst- 
1(1  on  the  western  shore  when  the  tuber- 
culosis test'iig  of  Baltimore  sir.p])ers* 
ciiws  will  have  heen  comjih'ted.  The 
state  of  Maryland  has  dincted  its  al- 
teiiti  :ii  to  that  district  which  supplies 
Ihe  Hallimure  mark«'t  hecaiise  of  the  re- 
cent |)assagi'  of  an  ordinance  hy  that  city, 
re<pi>ing  all  jirodiicers  shij)j)ing  iiiiik 
into  that  market  t«>  have  all  their  cattle 
tree  of  tiiherculosls. 

We  iiave  taken  this  matter  up  with 
Ihe  pro|)er  aiithorities  of  Mar\Iand  hut 
up  to  the  i)resent  time  have  no  assur- 
ance that  anything  will  lie  done  on  the 
I'astern  shore  until  flie  Legislature  meets 
and  i)rov!des  the  necessary  funds. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  there 
were  few  legislative  iirohlems  of  interest 
I  )  our  memhei-s.  The  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  tlie  Associat'on  have  always  en- 
deavored to  tike  care  of  the  interests  of 
our  members  in  this  matter  in  the  four 
states  coni))rising  the  IMiila(lel];hia  Milk 
Shed. 

Conclusion 

Tl  e  outstanding  features  of  our  work 

I'lir   the   past   three  years   ar»': 

I.  The  ncreitsingly  uniform  siiiijilj  of 
milk  whicii  our  memliers  markettd 
at  fin  iiiii)i'ove(l  weighted  average 
price. 

'1.  The  protect!  »n  of  our  meiiiliers'  in- 
t»  rests  throiigli  the  oiieration  of  oiir 
system   of  click    testing. 

•{.  The  improvement  in  the  I'hi!ade1])h  a 
milk  sii|)))ly,  through  the  (Quality 
Control  Dejiartiiunt  of  the  Daiiy 
Council. 

t.  The  iMij)roved  market  conditions,  due 
t(t  the  incre  :sed  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  products, 
in  which  the  Dairy  Council  through 
its  educational  work,  has  |)layed  an 
ini))ortant    part. 

•V  Service  work  of  the  .Xssociati  :n  in- 
cluding the  adjustment  of  eom- 
))laints,  providing  market  informa- 
tion through  the  Review,  collection 
of  hills,  and  iiiiprovement  in  tlw 
.system  of  marketing  through  the 
estalilishment  and  direction  of  truck 
routes. 

These  activities  have  heen  carried  out 
iiiost  faithfully  and  intelligently  by  the 
Virions  de])artinents  of  our  organizfition, 
fis  instructed  by  the  Hoard  of  Directors, 
v^  liich  has  met  hi-mimthly  throughout 
the  year  and  through  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  has  nu>t  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  Board  and  the  Executive 
Coiiunittee  have,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, been  most  careful  and  earnest  in 
'Ik-  consideration  of  the  many  weighty 
prfiblems  presented  to  them. 


whether  you  buy 
IMceora 

Thousand 


limes/ 


When  you  buy  a  dairy  ration  for  the  first 
time,  you  buy  because  you  believe  it  will 
make  more  milk  and  more  money  for  you 
than  the  ration  you  have  been  using. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  convinced  by  the 
argument  of  your  dealer,  perhaps  by 
advertising  you  have  read,  perhaps  by  the 
experience  of  neighbors  who  have  them- 
selves found  it  productive  and  profitable. 

But  once  a  feed  has  proved  highly  satis- 
factory to  you,  you  specify  the  same  brand 
the  next  time  because  you  want  the  same 
feed — not  only  the  same  in  name,  but  the 
same  in  composition,  in  quality,  iii  results. 

Do  you  always  get  it?    With  Larro — yes! 

Builders  of  open  formulas  may  change 
them  at  will  as  the  prices  of  ingredients 
advance  or  go  down.  Manufacturers  of 
feeds  made  solely  to  meet  a  price  may 
substitute  materials  when  one  feed-stuff 
or  another  is  scarce  or  costly.  But  Larro, 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  is  of 


unvarying  high  quality, absolutely  uniform 
in  manufacture,  always  dependable. 

When  you  specify  Larro  by  name,  you  get 
the  same  feed  you  got  before,  whether  it  is 
your  second  purchase  or  your  thousandth. 

The  formula  by  which  Larro  is  produced 
has  been  tested  and  proved;  it  will  be 
changed  only  when  a  new  formula  is  de- 
veloped that  will  insure  more  profit  to 
feeders.  At  the  same  time,  exclusive 
blending,  weighing,  mixing  and  cleansing 
processes  enable  us  to  produce  each  year 
millions  of  sacks  of  Larro,  the  last  of  which 
is  identical  in  every  way  with  the  first. 

Thus  Larro  offers  users  a  double  guaran- 
tee— not  only  that  one  lot  of  Larro  will 
produce  milk  in  large  quantity  and  profit- 
ably, but  that  every  lot  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  same  results,  regardless  of 
when  or  where  purchased.  Any  number 
of  tests — the  experiences  of  any  number 
of  feeders — will  demonstrate  this. 


Ask  ihe  nearest  dealer. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  — as  good 
for  chickens  as   Larro  Dt^r^VFeed  is  for  cows. 
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NINE  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS.    By  Clyde  L  King 


((|ualiiy  is  through  co-operatives  sales 
organizations  that  bring  to  them  a  skill 
in  selling  that  eipmis  the  skill  of  tho.se 
who  t)uy.  Nine  years  ago  there  were  no 
representatives  of  farmers  in  this  terri- 
tory, nor  anywhere  in  the  country,  skill- 
ed in  selling  milk.  Today  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  farnu'rs  in  the  Philadel- 
|)hia  territory  can  match  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  skill  in  selling  milk  with 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  shrewd- 
est buyers  the  territory  puts  up. 

The  farmers  in  the  Philadelphia  ter- 
ritory have  had  the  good  sense  to  keep 
tin-  same  h-aders  at  the  head  of  their  or- 
ganization for  all  these  years.  Nine 
years    ago    no   organization    lasted    long 


(Con tinned  from  page  6) 
enough  for  its  leaders  even  to  learn  their 
job.  The  leaders  of  today  know  their 
job,  and  stay  at  it  day  and  night  with 
the  result  that  the  milk  market  situa- 
tion in  this  territory  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  farm  product,  or  of  milk  in 
any  other  territory.  Nine  years  ago 
those  chosen  as  directors  of  this  associa- 
tion were  too  often  only  the  "talkers." 
Today  the  directors  represent  one  of  the 
higgest  business  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  .selected  for  their  business  ability. 

Such  is  the  progress  nine  years  have 
brought  through  the  capable  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  ever  watchful  leaders, 
aided  by  a  rank  and  file  of  farmers  who 
every  year  realize  more  and  more  that 


they  are  actually  in  business.  The  next 
few  years  can  bring  even  greater  pro- 
gress built  upon  the  broad  shoulders  <»f 
these  who  have  thus  achieved.  Much 
has  been  done.  Much  more  remains  to 
be  done. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation points  the  way  to  the  better- 
ment of  agriculture  thoroughout  the 
United  States.  What  has  been  done  for 
milk  in  this  and  other  territories  can  be 
done  with  every  product  of  the  farm. 
Through  enlightened  co-operative  Self- 
help  of  this  kind  lies  the  way  to  a  better 
agriculture  and  through  a  better  agri- 
culture better  farm  homes  in  this 
country. 
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"LET  GOOD  HEALTH  WAIT  ON  APPETITE" 


AVith  Santa  Claus  just  around  the  corner,  we  must  begin  to  make  gal.i  for 
celehniliim  of  Christmas.  Have  you  begun  to  gatlier  greens  to  decorate  the  iiouse 
for  tiie  Christmas  season?  There  are  innumerable  greens  of  all  kinds  that  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Take  a  walk  some  day  to  your  favorite  spot  for  holly,  ground 
pine,  foxtail,  spruce  or  cedar,  and  pick  enough  to  dress  u])  the  house  in  holiday 
attire.  Aiul  don't  forget  to  choose  a  nicely  shaped  little  scrub  i)ine,  spruce  or  cedar 
for  a  Christmas  tree.  If  there  aren't  any  children,  perhaps  you'd  prefer  to  cut  the 
toj)  <»ff  a  small  tree  and  trim  it  for  the  center  of  the  dining  ro(»m  table. 

As  for  tree  decorations,  try  stringing  poi)corn  and  winding  it  in  a  loose  spiral 
about  the  tree.  The  children  will  be  making  chains  of  links  of  colored  paper;  tiny 
will  make  stars  and  figures  of  all  kinds  and  all  these  will  do  famously  for  trimming 
llie  tree.  You  really  should  get  several  yards  of  shiny  bright  tinsel  to  make  the 
tree  gay.  Hy  using  the  tinsel  to  make  your  own  ornaments  you  will  succeed  in 
making  your  tree  very  individual.  Have  yt)u  ever  tried  cutting  pretty  colored 
pictures  out  of  magazines,  nu)unting  them  on  cardboard,  and  pasting  tinsel  arounil 
the  edges?      They  make  pretty  ornaments  for  a  Christmas  tree,  very  gay  and  full 

of  color. 

There  is  the  table  to  decorate  for  the  feast.  Any  party  is  made  more  cheery  i»y 
bright  and  api)roi)riate  table  decorations.  A  very  novel  centerpiece  is  made  from  a 
bright  ttrange  winter  scpiash.  Let  it  rest  on  whatever  side  it  looks  best  and  then  cut 
off  the  top  third.  After  hollowing  it  out,  fill  it  with  red  apples,  l)right  oranges, 
bananas  and  nuts.  If  you  use  this  for  the  central  decoration,  you  might  carry  out 
the  idea  on  the  rest  of*  the  table.  Do  you  know  the  charm  that  candle  light  adds 
to  any  scenei'  If  you  will  only  try  it  at  Christmas  dinner,  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
have  a  jwirty  afterwards  without  using  them.  For  candlesticks  you  can  use  fat  yeUow 
carrots.  Take  four  of  the  biggest  ami  most  regularly  shai)ed,  stand  them  up  on 
end  and  cut  straight  across  the  leaf  end  so  that  they  stand  uj)  (irndy  witlioiit 
topi-.ling.  Next,  hollow  out  the  toj)  end  enough  so  that  a  candle  will  stand  up  in  it, 
and  there  you  are.  These  four  gay  candlesticks  bearing  their  white  candles  on  high 
do  much  to  add  \o  the  beauty  of  your  table. 

Another  way  to  decorate  your  tal)le  is  to  use  greens  of  any  kind,  some  with  red 
l)erries  if  you  can  find  them.  I'se  them  for  the  center  decoration  with  a  sprig  also 
at  each  ])late. 

Your  Christmas  menu  must  be  festive  but  do  not  have  it  .so  rich  that  you  will  all 
be  glad  later  that  Christmas  comes  only  once  a  year.  The  following  suggestions  are 
for  well  balanced  and  delicious  dinners. 


CHEST^aJT  STUFFING 
3  c.  chestnuts  h  tsp.  pepper 

?.  c.  butter  I  cup  cream 

i  tsp,  salt  1  C"P  cracker  crumbs 

Shell  and  blanch  chestnuts.  Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  .soft.  Drain  and 
mash,  using  a  i)olato  r.ccr.  Add  one  half  the  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  cream.  Melt 
remaining  butter,  ndx  with  cracker  crumbs,  then  cond)ine  mixtures. 

BREAD  AND  CELERY  STUFFING 

:{.'.  c.  stale  bread  crund)s  4  tsp.  i)epper 

1    cu))   boiling  water  i  c.  fmely  cut  celery 

1  tb.sp.  i;oultry  sea.soning  h  c  melted  butter 

Ih  tsp,  salt 
Pour  water  over  bread  and  let  stand  20  minutes,  then  squeeze  out  all  the  water 
that  is  luissihle.     Add  remaining  ingredients  and  mix  thoroughly. 

FRENCH  DRESSING 
French  dressing  should  be  used  on  the  salad  used  as  a  course  of  a  large  dinner 
as  it  is  less  rich  and  filling  than  other  types  of  salad  dressing. 

15  tsp,  salt  1  tsp.  onion  juice 

^"tsi>.  pepper  I  c.  salad  oil 

I  tsj).  sugar  4  c.  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 

I  tsj),  dry  mustard 
Mix   dry  ingredients  thoroughly.     Add  other  ingredients  and  beat  with  a  fork 
until  well  mixed. 

MINCE  PIE  MEAT 


NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
MILK   PRODUCERS' 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 
(he  farm,  most  of  the  farm  work  has 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  muscle,  both 
human  and  animal,  but  things  have  been 
..•radually  changing.  Under  equitable 
conditions,  Giant  Power,  brought  to  the 
(arm,  should  contribute  a  large  source  of 
•Jie  farm  labor  in  the  coming  day. 

"Farmers,  through  Public  Service  Com- 
ni.ssions   and   Giant   Power,    should   get 

.         :«..1.1-     — 4..... 


3  lbs,  currants 

?.  lb,  finely  cut  citron 

1  quart  grape  juice 

1  tbsp,  cinnamon  and  mace 

1  tbsp.  powdered  clove 

2  grated  nutmegs 
I   tsp.  pepper 
salt  to  taste 


MENU  NO.  I 

Fruit  Cup 

Roast  Turkey  with  Chestnut  Dressing 

Giblet  Gravy  Cranberry  Jelly 

Mashed   Potatoes 

Sweet  Potatoes 

'J' u  mips 


Celery 


Nuts 


Olives 


Mince   Pie  and  Cheese 

Coffee 

Hard  Candy 


MENU  NO,  2 

Roast   Chicken   with   Bread   Stuffing 

Giblet  Ciiravy  Cranberry  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Squash 

Creamed   Onions 

Head  Lettuce  Salad  and  French  Dressing 

Steamed   Pudding  with  Hard  Sauce 

Coffee 
Nuts  Hard  Candy  Mints 


in 
m 


Mints 
FRUIT  CUP 


To  make  the  fruit  cup,  cut  oranges  in  half,  remove  the  ]m]]^  and  clean  out  the 
mend)ranes  so  that  nice  white  lined  orange  cups  remain  in  which  to  serve  the 
chilled  fruit. 

I  cup  orange  sections  i  cup  i.ineapple  syrup 

1  cup  graiies  Few  grains  salt 

1  cup  pineapple  dice  h  cup  sugar 

I  cup  orange  juice 
Remove  nuMubrane  frotn  orange  secti(ms  and  skins  and  seeds  from  grapes.     Mix 
fruit,  orange  juice   and   i)ineai)i)le   syruj);    add    salt   and   sugar.       Chili   thoroughly. 
Serve  in  the  orange  cups  garnished  with  maraschino  cherries. 


i  lbs.  lean  beef 
•J  lbs.  beef  suet 
Raldwin  apples 
:i  quinces 

3  lbs,  sugar 
2  (•uj)s  nmlasses 

t  lbs.  raisins,  seeded  and  cut  in  pieces 
2  (piarts  cider 

Cover  meat  and  suet  with  boiling  water  and  cook  until  tender,  cool  in  water 
which  they  are  cooked;  the  suet  will  rise  to  top,  forming  a  cake  of  fat,  which 
y  be  easily  removed.  Finely  cho))  meat,  and  add  it  to  twice  the  amount  of 
(uuly  choi)i)e(l  ai)ples.  The  ai)i)les  should  be  quartered,  cored,  and  pared,  previous 
to  ciioi>i)iiig.  Add  (luinces  biuly  chopi)ed,  sugar,  molas.ses,  cider,  raisins,  currants 
.ind  citron;  also  suet,  and  stock  in  which  meat  and  suet  were  cooked  reduced  to  one 
and  one-half  cups.  Heat  gradually,  .stir  occasionally,  and  cook  slowly  two  hours; 
Ihcn  add  grajx-  juice  and  spices. 

STEAMED  PUDDING 

4  c.  butter  h  tsp,  soda 
i  c.  molasses  1  tsp.  salt 

1  c.  milk  1  c,  raisin.s,  dates,  or  figs  cut  in  fine 

1  egg  pieces 

IJ  c.  graham  flour 
Melt   butter,   add   molasses,  milk,  egg  well   beaten,  dry  ingredients,   mixed  and 
sifted,  and  dried  fruit.     Turn  into  butter  covered  nmuld  and  steam  2J  hours.     Serve 
with  hard  sauce.     A  large  baking  powder  can  nmy  be  used  as  a  mould  in  which  to 
steam  the  mixture. 

HARD  SAUCE 
1/3  c.  bidter  1/3  t.sp.  lemon  juice 

1  c.  powdered  suga.  2/3  tsp.  vanilla 

Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar  gradually  and  flavor. 


THE  DAIRY  COUNCIL  ENTERTAINS  VISITING  LADIES 


The  ladies  visiting  Philadelphia  with 
mend)ers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  were  entertained  at 
the  offices  of  the  Philadeli)hia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  on  Noveud)er  23rd,  Near- 
ly 100  ladies  assembled  in  the  morning 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  with  the  type  of  work  the  Dairy 
Council  is  doing. 

Mrs,  Robert  F,  Brinton  presided  at 
the  meeting  which  was  opened  with  the 
singing  of  health  songs, 

Dr,  Lyons  gave  a  most  cordial  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  explained 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  good  health. 
She  told  about  the  nutrition  classes 
carried   on  in   the   Philadelphia  schools. 


In  these  classes  the  children  are  weighed 
regularly  and  the  weights  charted  so 
that  each  child  can  easily  see  whether 
he  or  she  is  gaining  or  los'ng.  In  con- 
nection with  the  weighing  the  children 
are  taught  how  to  build  up  good  health. 

Miss  Keenan  outlined  some  of  the 
health  stories  told  in  the  schools  and 
showed  the  little  devices  used  to  em- 
I)hasi/,e  each  story.  "David  and  the 
C.ood  Health  Elves,"  "The  Food  Fairies," 
and  the  "Teeth  That  Jack  Huilt"  can  all 
be  furnished  on  application  to  the  office 
of  the  Dairy  Council. 

Miss  Macan  offered  the  help  of  the 
Dramatic  Department  in  the  form  of 
short  plays  which  can  be  produced  by 


any  school.  The  costumes  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  within  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  territory. 

Mrs.  Northuji,  rei)resenting  the  Nutri- 
tion I)ei)artment,  showed  the  various 
stejis  in  the  prei)aration  of  cocoa  paste 
which  is  used  for  c  uoa  and  chocolate 
milk  drinks.  Then  she  jut  together  a 
sandwich  l(»af.  This  is  a  very  attractive 
substitute  for  sandwiciies  and  salad  at 
any  social  gathering. 

A  talk  entitled  "Food  For  the  Whole 
World"  was  illustrated  by  the  chalk-talk 
jirtist.  Miss  Lucille  Pbilbrook,  who  told 
about  the  different  kinds  of  diets. 

Miss  Madge  T.  Rogart,  of  State  Col- 
lege, head  of  Home  Economics  Extension 


for  Pennsylvania,  explained  the  Exten- 
sion Service  and  gave  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  meeting  to  make  full  use  of 
it. 

Then  came  luncheon,  planned,  cooked 
and  served  by  the  Dairy  Council  Staff. 

Lamb  a  la  King 
Potato  Chips  Vegetable  Salad 

Graham   Rolls 
Ice  Cream  Wafers 

Coffee  Cocoa 

This  gave  the  group  a  pleasant  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  guests  from  other 
districts.  Good  company  and  a  good 
meal  attractively  served  makes  a  delight- 
ful climax  to  an  unusually  interesting 
meeting. 


) 
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In  this  work,  he  said,  "we  are  gradu- 
dly  reaching  a  point  where  we  can  see 
diead.  Farmers  are  using  more  electri- 
cal power  and  the  use  of  electrical  power 
in  the  home  means  much  to  the  farmer's 
wife.  It  takes  the  household  drudgery 
out  of  her  life. 

"I  look  to  the  day  when  the  electric 
wires  in  this  state  will  extend  to  every 
farm  home  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
when  rates  for  this  service  will  be  equit- 
able, both  to  the  utilities  furnishing  the 
power  and  to  the  consumer  alike.  This 
is  a  big  work  and  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  seeing  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
(\)mmonwealth  thoroughly  safe  guarded," 
Further  addresses  were  made  by  rep- 
resentatives   from    other    associations, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  District— B,  Ashcraft, 
Director,  Ohio  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Milk   Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Milwaukee  District— C.  F.  Dineen,  Sec- 
retary, Milwaukee  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Hon,  William 
M,  Jardine,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  made 
an  outstanding  address  on  the  Program 
and  Policies  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture,  This  address  is  printed 
at  length  in  another  column. 

Following  Secretary  Jardine's  address, 
further  reports  were  presented  by  dele- 
gates from  the  member  associations  of 
the  Federation  including: 

Philadelphia  District— H.  D,  Allebach, 
President,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
.Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gncinnati  District  —  Harry  Hartke, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Co-operative  Pure  Milk  Association, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Dairymen's  League  District- 
Chester  Young,  Treasurer,  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Baltimore  District— I.  W.  Heaps,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Maryland  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Tuesday  Evening  Session 
This  session  was  confined  to  delegates 
from  the  various  member  associations 
and  was  largely  routine  business. 

At   its   business   session   the   delegates 
admitted    to    membership    The    Miami 
N'alley    Milk   Producers'    Association,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  elected  C.  F.  Dineen, 
of    Milwaukee,    Wis.,    Secretary    of    the 
Milwaukee  Milk  Producer.s'  Association, 
as  a  new  director.     The  following  direc- 
tors   were    re-elected:    John    D.    Miller, 
Susquehanna,     Pa.;     C.     Bechtelheimer, 
Waterloo,  Iowa;  J.  A,  Scollard,  Chehalis, 
Wash.;    George  W.  wSlocum,  New  Yory, 
N,   Y,;    Richard   Pattee,   Newton   High- 
lands  Mass,;    Harry  Hartke,  Covington, 
Ky.;    F,   G,   Swoboda,   Plymouth,   Wis.; 
Frank  P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa,;   R.  Smith 
Snader,     New     Windsor,     Md.;     C.     E. 
Hough   Hartford,  Conn.;    P.  S.   Brenne- 
ujan,  Jefferson,  O.;   B,   Ashcraft,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  N.  P.  Hull,  Lansing,  Mich,;  ,L 
C.    Burr,    Wauseon,    O,;    John    Brandt, 
Litchfield,   Minn.;   and  W.  F.  Schilling, 
Northfield,  Minn, 


All  of  the  present  officers  were  re- 
elected for  another  year.  They  consist 
of  :  John  D.  Miller,  President;  Richard 
Pattee,  first  vice-president;  Harry 
Hartke,  second  vice-president;  Frank  P, 
Willits,  treasurer;  and  Charles  W.  llol- 
man,  secretary. 

The  executive  comnuttee  was  created 
by  the  board  of  directors  as  follows: 
John  D.  Miller,  Richard  Pattee,  Harry 
Hartke,  Frank  P.  Willits,  and  X.  P. 
Hull. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The    delegates     unanimously    adopted 

resolutions    endorsing   the  creation   of   a 
....  »  . .  1    1  •.       •„   ii  _ 

(ll\  isu)n    «)l    eo!»|HTiiii\  <•    nil  t  i\i  iin^    iii    ini. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  with  powers 
to    assist    but    without    any    powers    to 
regulate    cooi)ertaives.     This    resolution 
followed     several     conferences     between 
re])resentatives    fo    the    Federation    and 
Secretary  Jardine  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   and   was    in    harmony  with 
the    recommendations    of    the    Secretary 
made   in   his   address   to   the  convention. 
The  delegates  also  uninimously  called 
upon    Congress     to     repeal     the     flexible 
provision    of   the   Tariff    .\ct,   and   limit 
the     activities     of    the     Commission     to 
fact-gathering    for    Congress. 

They  opposed  reduction  of  federal 
appropriations  for  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  and  urged  that  adequate 
federal  appropriations  be  spent  cooper- 
atively with  .state  appropriations  in 
indemnifying  farmers  whiise  dairy  cattle 
are  found  infected. 

They  asked  for  clarification  of  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Act  to  give 
agricultural  cooi^eratives  exemptions  to 
which  they  are  entitled  but  denied  by 
Treasury  regulations. 

They  endorsed  the  work  fo  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  fo  Cooperatifm,  and  rec- 
ommended that  another  Ii..  *'»nte  be  held 
in  192(>. 

They  vigorously  denoimced  attempts 
of  state  authorities  to  use  so-called  "Blue 
Sky"  laws  for  the  inirpose  of  thwarting 
the  efforts  of  cooi)erativeS  to  organize. 

They  endorsed  the  present  system  of 
crop  reports  and  statemnets  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  urging 
the  perfection  of  such  reports  and 
further  distribution  by  the  Deimrtment 
over  the    radio. 

Editors*  Meeting 
The  editorial  and  advertising  depart- 
ments of  the  various  nuMuber  associa- 
ti(ms  of  the  Federation,  held  several  con- 
ferences in  the  Benjanun  Franklin  Hotel 
during  the  meetings. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  breakfast  ses- 
sion was  held,  when  Hi  attended.  Fol- 
lowing the  breakfast  addresses  were 
made  by  I.  W.  Heaps,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's 
As.sociation;  B.  F.  Beach,  Michigan  Milk 
Producer,  and  F,  M,  Tiltbitts,  Dairy- 
men's League  News,  Informal  address- 
es were  made  by  C,  E.  Ibuigh,  Connecti- 
cut Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
others. 

A  further  session  of  the  group  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  for  an  in- 
formal   discussion, 

D.  J.  Carter,  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
News  was  elected  chairman  and  H,  I, 
Berlovich,  Pittsburgh  Dairy n«en's  Price 
Reporter  was  elected  Secretary  to  serve 
for  the  next  year. 


Andlhousands  o/^  Dairymen 
Have  Proved  It/ 

Stop  experimenting!  Put  your  herd 
on  aprovenmilk  maker.  If  you  want 
more  milk,  and  at  less  cost,  Inter- 
naf  irtnal  Rpprial  Dairy  Feed  is  vout 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  with 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
Special  Dairy  instead  of  another  feed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  yearl  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense  I  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  Milk 

is  simple  if  you  use  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  scientifically  proc- 
essed and  combined  in  proper  proportions 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  i s  di gestible —cows  eat  it  readily .  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairymen  have 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
will  prove  to  you  that  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
—best  for  your  cows— best  for  your  pock- 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 
INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  , 

Mill*  at  Minneapolis^^^Kand Memphf 

Live  Agent.  J^^        ^'^onS 

Wanted   ^^^^^      Building 

•""      \sVi!fl98B^«^v\      Material 

FREE 

Write  for  a 
copy  of  our 
great  book, 
*' Feeding 
iUe  Dairy 
Cou     . 
ProFit." 
It  will  pay 
youwmIL 
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FERN-DELL  GUERNSEYS— Blood  will  tel| 

For  increased  production  pui  a 
Fern-Dell  Guernsey  sire  at  the 
head  of  your  herd  This  yearling 
•luUs  dani  Is  Just  flnlshlng  test 
ind  win  show  over  19,500  lbs.  or 
nllk  and  775  lbs.  butter  lat  Write 
or  sales  list.  Come  and  see  what 
fern-Uell  Is  doing 

LARSEN'SFERR-DELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 
*.W  Fox. Mgf., Green Biy. Wis.  Boi918E 
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every  COW 
by  stopping 

feed  waste 


AFTER  the  change  from  pasturage  to 

A  the  heavier,  drier  winter  feeds  four 

^  \ovfs  out  of  five  fail  to  fully  digest 

and    assimilate   all   of   the   milk-makmg 

values  in  the  food  they  consume. 

You  can  stop  this  waste  and  add  extra 
quarts  daily  to  the  production  of  your 
cows  by  giving  them  the  aid  of  Kow-Kare 
in  their  regular  diet.  This  all-medicine 
invigorator  has  a  wonderful  stimulating 
and  buUding-up  effect  on  the  entu-e  set  of 
milk-making  organs.  Kow  Kare  rescu^ 
many  feed  doUars  that  otherwise  would 
be  wasted.  .  ,   , .  ii 

Do  not  confuse  Kow-Kare  with  highly 
stimulating  concentrates  and  so-called 
stock  feeds.  It  is  not  a  food,  and  provides 
none  of  the  elements  of  forced  feeding. 
It  is  a  medicine  that  the  average  cow  a 
system  urgently  needs  to  convert  nature  s 
foods  into  a  paying  volume  of  milk, 
especially  in  winter. 

A  tablespoonf ul  in  the  feed  at  intervals,  governed 
hv  cond  tions,  puts  more  milk  in  the  nail8--and  «^ 
fho  while  it  is  building  sturdy  heafth  into  your 

FREE  BOOK 
On  Cow  Diseases 

For  rows  "Off  Feed"  oi  tuflering  from  Buch  «n- 
mentsls^arrennos-s.  Abortion.  Retained  Afterbirth 
S^oun,  Bunches.  Milk  ^cver,  etc  .Kow-Kare  is  the 
safe  and  sure  corrective.  Used  by  thousands  of 
dairvmon  for  thirty  years.  Our  free  book.  The 
Homo  Cow  Doctor/'  6llcd  with  dairy  inf ormaUon. 
free  on  request. 

Kow-Kare  comes  in  two  sizes  $1.25  and  65<^--- 
atK  dealers,  general  stores  druggists  Sent  by 
mair  postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not  suppbed. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Inc. 
Dept.  29,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Always 
in  this 
Can 


462,624  DOGS  LICENSED 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Tlie  Into.st  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  indicates  that  402,624  dops 
have  been  licensed  individually  in  Penn- 
sylvania durinp  the  first  nine  montlis  of 
1925.  This  number  is  9,.')5l  more  than 
were  licensed  during  the  same  period  in 


Two 
Sizes 


'*ii? 


ewj 
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1924   and   84,27.3    more    than    during   the 
same  period  in   192.3, 

Forty  counties  show  an  increase  in  the 
numher  of  dojis  licensed  this  year  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  Counties  in 
which  more  tlian  1(),(M)()  individual  li- 
censes have  been  issued  to  Octolxr  1, 
inchide  AHegheny,  Herks,  Cambria,  Ciies- 
ter,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fayette,  Lancaster, 
Luzerne,  Montgomery,  Schuylkill,  Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland  and  York. 

A  total  of  1,652  claims  for  <lamages 
done  by  dogs  have  lieen  received  liy  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  up  to  No- 
vemher  1  and  a  total  of  .1!60,5.32,30  has 
been  paid  to  owners  of  livestock  and 
poultry,  after  careful  investigation  of  the 
claims. 

Damage  claims  as  a  result  of  sheep 
being  killed  or  injured  by  dogs  show  a 
reduction  this  year  over  previous  years, 
due  principally  to  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  dog  law  in  the  sheep  raising 
sections  of  the  State, 
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Money  Making  Pack 
age  tor Ibur  Dairy 


DAIRY  &  POULTRY  FEEDS 


direct    from    the    grower.      Dairy    Uatlon, 

Oluten   Feed,    Bran,    MlddllnKs.    Red   Dog. 

AIX    KINDS    OF     LIVE    STOCK     AMD 

POULTRY  FEEDS 

Ftrat   Hand   Prices   on   Appllc.<itlOBi 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO. 

191  Srd  At.  S.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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(MT^  By  using  Aborno 
VB^  teed  remedy.  Easily 

animal's  blood  of  abortion  germs  — 


the  pioneer  guaran- 
teed retncdy.  Easily  administered— rids 
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stops  losses  —  prevents  barrenness. 

Wrtta  forTaluable  fr»e  booklet,  with  letter* 
from  users  all  over  the  Uniud  SUt«a. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY  .„^ 

32  J«n  «t.  L«nc««t«r,  Wh. 
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MILK   PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Decembett   1925 


Years 

These  became 
old  fashioned 


And 


T^HE  De  Laval  Milker  is  rapidly  eliminating  hand  milking 
-■     and  has  already  done  so  on    thousands   of  farms  in   all 
parts  of  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this  day  and 
age  with  a  cradle,  and  there  is  little  plowing  done  by  oxen 
or  seed  sown  by  hand.  Yet  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  save 
more  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any 
other  labor-saving  machine  on  the  farm.  A  De  Laval  Milker 
not  only  saves  time  twice  a  day— 730  times  a  year— but 
because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing  action  almost  invari- 
ably causes  cows  to  produce  more  milk  than  by  any  other 
method,  either  hand  or  machine;  and  in  addition  produces 
cleaner  milk. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows  by  hand 
-     a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
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De  Laval  Milker 

^The  Better  Way  qfMUkif^ 
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Oe  Laval  Cream  Separator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has 
the  wonderful  "floating  bowl."  Guar- 
anteed to  skim  cleaner.  Furnished  in  sev- 
en sizes,  with  hand,  electric  or  belt  drive. 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THI    . 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NATIONAL  BUREAU 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW       ANNOUNCES  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

HARRISBURG.  JANUARY  18  TO  22  "^  ^-  ^-  *•  ^^^^^ 
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With  over  100,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  twelve  halls  for  conventions 
and  business  meetings  available,  the 
Tenth  Annual  Stete  Farm  Products 
Show  at  Harrisburg,  January  18-22, 
promises  to  continue  the  rapid  expan- 
sion made  during  the  past  few  years. 

More  space  is  being  provided  in  prac- 
tically all  departments  than  a  year  ago 
when  only  80,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  was  available.  The  greatest  ex- 
pansion will  likely  be  in  the  poultry, 
egg  and  pigeon  department  which  will 
occupy  one-half  of  the  Chestnut  Street 
Market  House.  The  pigeon  section  is 
new  this  year.  Elaborate  plans  are  be- 
ing made  for  the  poultry  and  egg  ex- 
hibits and  numerous  attractive  trophies 
in  addition  to  cash  priees  will  be  divided 
among  the  winners. 

Location  of  Exhibits 

H.  E.  Klugh,  Show  Manager  reports 
the  location  of  the  various  exhibits  as 
follows : 

Apples,  Potatoes,  Honey,  Butter,  Milk 
— Emerson-Brantingham  Building,  10th 
and  Market  Streets. 

Com,  Small  Grains  and  Wool— Vance 
Building,  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Dairy  Cattle,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep 
— Duco  Company  Building,  88  Nortii 
Cameron  Street. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Eggs— Chestnut 
Street  Market  House. 

State  Educational  Exhibits:  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Game  Commission,  Department  of 
Health,  Department  of  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  State  Parent-Teach- 
ers' Association  and  Parents'  Congress- 
Vance  Building,  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

Live  Stock  Featttfcs  Varied 

Livestock  enthusiasts  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  more  varied 
show  than  in  past  years.  The  feature 
exhibit  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  54  head 
of  baby  beef  cattle  exhibited  by  the 
Adams  County  Baby  Beef  Club.  The 
animals  entered  in  the  exhibit  will  be 
Judged  on  their  merit  Wednesday 
morning,  January  20,  and  be  sold  at 
public  auction  Thursday  morning. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  exhibit 
of  150  sheep  and  an  exhibit  of  dairy 
cattle  representing  each  of  the  dairy 
breeds.  These  exhibits  will  be  housed 
in  the  Harrisburg  Duco  Company 
Building  at  88  North  Cameron  Street. 

The  statewide  horse  pulling  contest, 
announced  as  a  feature  of  the  Show 
when  preliminary  plans  were  being 
made,  has  been  cancelled  because  of 
the  dangers  involved  in  shipping  horses 
long  distances  during  the  extreme  winter 
weather. 

The  Duroc,  Poland  China,  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  swine  breeders  have 
scheduled  saaes  starting  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  1.80. 


Fruit  and  Grain  Exhibits 
Fruit,  potato,  corn  and  wheat  exhibits 
promise  real  competition  because  of  the 
high  quality  of  these  crops  in  most 
sections  of  the  State  and  the  wide  inter- 
est taken  in  showing  this  year.  Reports 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  various  de- 
partments from  many  counties  indicate 
that  a  large  number  of  the  winners  at 
local    farm    products    shows    will    enter 


The  American  people  consume  enorm- 
ous quantities  of  dairy  products,  and 
their  use  of  these  products  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
develop  through  investigations  methods 
that  will  meet  this  growing  need  through 
economical  production,  through  im- 
proved sanitary  measures,  and  through 
scientific  methods  based  on  experimental 


A  Typical  Dairy  Council  Poster 
Used  in  School  Lunch  Rooms,  Restaurants,  etc. 


their  priee-winning  products   for  state- 
wide honors. 

The  wool  show  which  a  year  ago  ex- 
ceeded anything  of  its  kind  in  the  East, 
will  be  even  more  extensive  this  year. 

Special  effort  is  being  made  to  se- 
cure an  exhibit  of  dairy  products- 
butter  and  milk,  that  will  be  represen- 
tative of  the  extensive  dairy  industry 
of  the  State.  The  dairy  organiaations 
of  Pittsburgh  District  Sales  Co.  and 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
are  both  offering  special  prizes  for  ex- 
hibits of  milk  produced  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

(Continued   on  page   10) 


work.  The  bureau  aims  constantly  to 
improve  the  quality  of  these  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  to  work  out  the  best  methods 
for  utilizing  the  by-products  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

In  his  first  annual  report  Dr.  C.  W. 
Larson,  chief  of  the  bureau,  said  that  no 
greater  funds  were  available  for  the 
work  during  the  year,  but  the  enlarging 
of  the  fundamental  lines  of  research  to 
solve  these  problems  has  been  made 
possible  by  cutting  down  the  service  and 
field  work  in  the  States.  Notable  results 
have  been  accomplished. 

In  the  field  of  production  the  problem 
is  to  develop  more  efficient  cows,  and  to 


do  this  special  lines  of  investigation  are 
being  carried  out.  A  very  large  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  relation  of 
heredtiy  to  milk  production  involving 
more  than  600  co\vs  is  under  way.  This 
includes  such  experiments  as  give  light 
on  the  kinds  oi  mating  that  will  best 
insure  the  uniform  transmission  of  high 
milk  and  butterfat  producing  capacities. 
Anatomical  studies  ot  the  dairy  cow 
with  reference  to  the  relation  between 
her  outside  body  measurements  and  the 
size  of  her  internal  organs  have  been 
started  on  some  300  cows  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  purpose  of 
this  work  is  to  see  if  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  form  of  the  cow,  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  internal  organs,  and 
milk  production,  with  the  view  of  de- 
veloping a  scientific  basis  for  selecting 
dairy  cows  by  their  conformation. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  produc 
ing  ability  of  our  cows,  th«  report  in- 
dicates the  expansion  ot  work  in  nutri- 
tion wliich  will  lead  to  more  efficient 
feeding  of  dairy  herds.  The  new  nu- 
trition barn  and  laboratory  and  the 
additional  cows  at  the  Beltsville  Station 
will  greatly  facilitate  these  investiga- 
tions. The  care  and  management  of 
dairy  cows  have  also  had  their  place 
in  the  work  of  this  new  bureau. 

The  work  of  the  research  laboratc-y 
includes  investigations  on  the  bacter- 
iology and  chemistry  of  milk,  funda- 
mental problems  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter,  cheese  of  the  various  types,  ice 
cream,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
and  milk  powder,  and  the  utilisation  of 
dairy  by-products.  Some  new  ways  of 
utilizing  skim  milk  have  been  developed 
by  devising  methods  of  concentrating 
sour  milk.  A  process  of  preparing 
poultry  feed  from  this  concentrated 
product  has  beep  established  in  a  number 
of  commercial  factories,  and  already  a 
very  large  quantity  of  skim  milk  that 
formerly  was  wasted  has  been  converted 
into  a    marketable  product. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of 
the    bureau    is    that    performed    by    the 
dairy  introduction  office,  a  branch  oi  the 
bureau  which  is  responsible  for  carrying 
to  the  field  the  results  of  investigatk>nB 
tliat  have  been  worked  out  at  the  lab- 
oratories   and    at    the    farms    and    that 
they    have    proved    to    be    of    practical 
importance.     A  notable  example  of  this 
line  of   work   is   the   progress   that   has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the 
very  great  expansion  of  the  use  of  the 
culture  method  of  making  Swiss  cheese 
as  worked  out  by  this  Bureau  and  the 
recognition  for  quality  that  cheese  made 
by  this  method  has  met  on  the  market. 
Economical     production     is     stressed 
through  the  work  of  cow-testing  associa- 
tions,   bull     associations,     purebred-sire 
campaigns,  and  improved  feeding  meth- 
ods.    Better     manufacturing     practice* 
are  introduced  by  specialists  who  assist 
creameries   and   other   establishments   In 
making    a    higher    grade    product.    Or- 
ganized  educational   work   for   the  pro- 
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REPORT  OF  FIELD  AND 

TESTING  DEPARTMENT 

By  F.  M.  Twining 

During  the  eleven  months  covered  by 
this  report  and  the  month  of  November 
1925,  the  Field  and  Testing  Department 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  endeavored  to  make  at 

least  eight  regular  Babcock  test  inves- 
tigations at  each  one  of  the  co-operating 
plants  in  our  territory.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  this  program  has  been  car- 
ried out. 
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ment  staff  have  visited  162  different 
plants  during  the  year.  They  have 
tested  63,058  samples  of  milk.  There 
were  972  complete  plant  investigations 
made,  in  addition  to  many  special  visits 
to  plants  for  the  benefit  of  our  members. 
There  were  1212  membership  contracts 
turned  in  by  the  field  department  out 
of  the  total  of  1292  received  during  the 
year.  Ninety  four  Milk  Producers' 
Meetings  were  attended  by  the  fieldmen, 
having  a  total  attendance  of  4873.  The 
number  of  calls  made  on  farms  in  or- 
ganization, adjustment  and  testing  work 
was  4037. 

Improved  Condition  Found 
We  find  there  is  a  constant  improve- 
ment in  testing  conditions  throughout 
our  territory.  There  are  several  more 
receiving  stations  having  a  perfect  score 
this  year  than  last.  The  percentage  of 
errors  in  testing,  defective  scales,  and 
bad   samples    found    is    decreasing   each 

year. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  de- 
partments of  agriculture  of  the  four 
States  in  which  we  operate,  particularly 
those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
for  the  assistance  they  have  given  us 
in  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  the 
operation  of  the  Babcock  Test,  also  to 
the  Sealers  of  Weights  and  Measures  in 
the  various  counties  who  have  always 
been  ready  to  have  faulty  scales  either 
corrected  or  condemned. 

Supervision  of  Sampling 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department 
to  go  farther  than  to  simply  check  test 
the  composite  samples  found  at  dealers' 
plants.  Our  men  themselves  take  fresh 
samples  for  average  comparison  with 
composites  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  dealers'  samples,  are 
properly  taken  and  properly  kept. 

It  makes  no  diflFerence  how  carefully 
a  sample  of  milk  be  prepared  for  test- 
ing, nor  how  accurately  it  be  tested,  the 
care  and  accuracy  expended  is  lost  if  the 
sample  itself  is  not  a  truly  representa- 
tive one  of  all  milk  delivered. 
Weighing 
Likewise    it    is    the    purpose    of    this 
department   to   go   farther   than   simply 
test    the    accuracy    of    the    milk    scales 
found  at  plants.     We  have  from  time  to 
time  weighed  the  mUk  of  our  members 
en  route  to  plants  for  comparsion  with 
recorded  weights  at  receiving  stations. 

Our  members  can  themselves  be  of 
great  assistance  in  furthering  this  ser- 
vice we  are  conducting  for  them,  by 
immediately  reporting  to  us  any  irreg- 
ularities that  may  come  under  their  ob- 
servation. 

Babcock  Test  Law 
This  department  materially  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Babcock 
Test  Bill  which  was  passed  by  the  last 
session  of  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
and   which  became  operative  August  7, 

1928. 
This  law  requires: 

1      That  all  weighers  and  samplers  of 
milk,  as  well  as  testers  be  licensed. 


2.  Tliat  all  tests  be  posted  in  plants 
or  that  patrons  l)e  notified  by  mail 
within  two  days  after  tests  are 
made. 

3.  That  itemized  statements  or  daily 
weight    slii)S    be    furnislied. 

4.  That  .sain|)les  siiall  not  be  care- 
lessly removed  to  distant  points 
for  testing. 

There  are,  in  this  new  Pennsylvania 
Law,  many  otiier  good  })rovisions.  New 
Jersey  also  has  a  very  good  Habeock 
Test  Law  which  is  well  enforced.  We 
would  very  much  like  to  have  a  similar 
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hers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
Delaware  has  a  fairly  good  law  but  un- 
fortunately their  law  does  not  provide 
any  revenue  for  its  own  enforcement. 

Organization 

The  proportion  of  time  given  to 
soliciting  new  membership  contracts  was 
diminished  somewhat  this  year.  Six  in- 
tensive membership  cain])aigns  were  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  in  different 
sections  of  our  territory  in  addition  to 
the  work  done  by  each  man  in  his  own 
district. 

Filing    System 

A  new  filing  system  which  has 
been  installed  during  the  past  year  for 
keeping  records  of  commissions  paid  by 
members.  We  have  also  installed  an 
inexpensive  system  for  keeping  records 
of  organization  calls  on  non-members, 
which  we  believe  will  greatly  enhance 
the  efficiency  of  our  work  in  the  field. 

Herd  Testing 
The  apparent  value  to  our  members 
of  the  Herd  Testing  work  started  last 
year,  has  been  responsible  for  its  rapid 
growth  this  year.  Many  of  our  members 
by  eliminating  the  abnormally  low  test- 
ing cows  from  their  herds,  have  increased 
the  average  butterfat  content  of  their 
milk  materially  or  enough  to  be  safely 
over  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
various    grades    of    milk. 

Each  one  of  our  men  has  been  furn- 
ished with  one  or  more  of  these  outfits 
and  is  prepared  to  call  at  the  barn  of 
any  one  of  our  members  wanting  this 
branch    of    our    service. 

I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
department,  our  thanks  to  the  officers 
of  our  Association  for  their  wise 
counsel  and  leadership  and  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  many  members  who 
have  been  so  ready  to  assist  our  men  in 
the  field.  We  wish  also  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  and  to  the  dealers  and  re- 
ceiving station  men  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory who  have  without  exception 
treated  our  men  wi'h  consideration  and 
courtesy. 

SOME  OUTSTANDING  GUERNSEY 
COWS  IN  DELAWARE 


Breidablik  Mary  Ann  103478  is  the 
new  Guernsey  State  champion  of  Dela- 
ware in  class  BB  (Sr.  four  year  old, 
carrying  calf  for  265  days  of  365  day 
record).  She  produced  8968.4  pounds  of 
milk  containing  477.4  pounds  of  butter 
fat.  She  was  bred  and  is  owned  by  H. 
J.   Krebs,  Wilmington. 

The  new  Guernsey  State  champion  of 
Delaware  in  class  FF  (Sr.  Two  year 
old,  carrying  calf  265  of  365  day  record) 
is  Fourth  Emily  of  Breidablik  129544, 
with  a  record  of  9993.9  pounds  of  milk 
containing  514.7  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
She  was  bred  and  is  owned  by  H.  J. 
Krebs,  Wilmington. 


DIRECTORS    MEETING 

INTERSTATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  organization 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  on  Mon- 
day, December  28th,  for  the  consideration 
of  future  plans  and  programs  for  the 
conduct  of  the  associations  business  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

The  following  directors  were  present: 
H.  D,  Allebach,  Frederic  Shangle,  Rob- 
ert F.  Brinton,  secretary,  R.  W.  Balder- 
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Nelson  James,  E.  H.  Donovan,  H.  I. 
Lauver,  S.  Blaine  Lehman,  A.  R.  Mar- 
vel, Albert  Sarig,  S.  K.  Andrews,  J.  W. 
Keith,  Chas.  Preston,  H.  B.  Stewart,  S. 
U.  Troutman,  R.  I.  Tussey,  F.  M. 
Twining,  F.  P.  Willits,  A.  B.  Wadding- 
ton,  C.  C.  Tallman,  and  J.  B.  Meixsel, 
representing    Ivo   V.    Otto. 

Secretary  Balderston  read  the  minutes 
of  the  preceeding  meeting  and  also  the 
minutes  of  the  various  executive  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  were  approved 
by  the  board. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  made  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  association  and  the  bills 
and  accounts  paid  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  directors   were  approved. 

The  budget  for  the  1926  expenditures 
was  in  preparation  but  not  fully  com- 
pleted. Expenditures  will  continue  on 
the  1925  basis  until  the  budget  for  the 
coming  year  is  completed  and  approved 
by   the   board. 

Market  Conditions 
President  H.  D.  Allebach,  made  a 
detailed  statement  as  to  conditions  in 
the  milk  market.  From  information 
received  as  to  production  it  was  shown 
that  there  was  little  general  increase  in 
the  output.  On  the  other  hand  however, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  consumption 
was  on  a  .somewhat  smaller  basis. 

What  the  outcome  will  be  during  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  will  depend 
very  materially  on  climatic  conditions 
and  this  will  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  movement  of  prices  on 
January  15th  when  the  present  arrange- 
ment regarding  prices  which  have  been 
in  effect  since  November  15th,  1925,  will 
have  to  be  readjusted.  Other  factors 
may  also  influence  this  situation  and  it 
is  difficult  to  forecast  the  market  in 
the  immediate   future. 

Directors  Report 
Following  the  transaction  of  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  meeting,  individual 
reports  were  made  by  the  directors.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  production  was 
reported  as  making  no  important  gains. 
Considerable  attention  was  given  in  the 
various  territories  in  the  matter  of  tub- 
erculosis eradication  in  dairy  cattle. 
This  movement  is  making  pronounced 
gains  throughout  the  whole  milk  shed. 
In  a  number  of  instances  it  was  pointed 
out  that  farm  feed  and  roughage  were 
becoming  short. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  work  of  the  department 
and  indicated  that  there  was  a  much 
greater  degree  of  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing out  the  enforcement  measure. 


COOPERATIVE   INSTITUTE 

GOES  TO  MINNESOTA  IN  J926 
Announcement  has  recently  been  made 
that  the  second  summer  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  will 
be  held  in  1926,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Minn- 
esota, extending  from  June  21st  to  July 
17th,  inclusive. 

The  second  session  will  cover  even  a 
greater  range  of  educational  work  than 
was  possible  at  the  first  session,  which 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  summer  of  1925.  The 
list  of  lectures  and  conductors  of  special 
courses  will  comprise  the  most  disting- 
uished group  of  cooperative  experts  ever 
gathered  together. 

The    Institute,   which    is    incorporated 
as  an  educational  enterprise  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  of  information  regard- 
ing   the    cooperative    movement,    and   to 
encourage  progress  in  more  definite  and 
practical    training    of    persons    who    in- 
tend  to  become  workers  in  cooperative 
associations.     It  is  both  a  training  school 
and  a  conference  body,  and  it  now  has 
among    its     participating    organizations 
practically  the  entire  body  of  organized 
agriculture   and   organized   officilas    who 
deal  with  the  cooperative  movement.    It 
has  also  the  official  support  of  both  the 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Officers  and  Trustees 
The  recently  elected  officers  and  trust- 
ees of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooper- 
ation  include: 

Richard  Pattee,  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass.,  Chairman;  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C,  Vice  Chairman;  L.  S.  Tenny, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Treasurer;  Charles 
W.  Holman,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sec- 
retary. 

Trustees 
Charles   S.   Barrett,  Union   City,  Ga.; 
William    P.    Bullard,    Atlanta,    Ga.;    A. 
W.    Gilbert,    Boston,    Mass.;    Chas.    W. 
Holman,  Washington,  D.  C;  B.  W.  Kil- 
gore, Raleigh,  N.  C;  Ralph  P.  Merritt, 
Fresno,   Cal.;   John   W.    Miller,   Susque- 
hanna, Pa.;  E.  G.  Nourse,  Washington, 
D.   C;   Richard   Pattee,   Newton    High- 
lands, Mass.;  George  M.  Putman,  Con- 
toocook,  N.  H.;  A.  R.  Rule,  New  York 
City;  A.   H.   Stone,  Dunleith,  Miss.;  J. 
W.  Shorthill,  Omaha,  Neb.;  L.  J.  Tabor, 
Barnesville,  Ohio;   H.   C.  Taylor,   Falls 
Church,  Va.;  Porter  R.  Taylor,  Harris- 
burg,   Pa.;   Dan   A.   Wallace,   St.   Paul, 
Minn.;     G.    R.    Wicker,    Chicago,    111.; 
Aaron    Sapiro,  San    Francisco,  Cal.;   R. 
W.  Burgham,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Carl  Will- 
iams, Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  J.  S.  Tenny, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Pennsylvania  placed  third  among  the 
nation's  great  dairy  states  when  261 
Keystone  dairy  herds  won  places  on  the 
National  Three  Hundred  Pound  Honor 
Roll  for  performances  of  the  past  year. 
Many  other  herds  by  a  little  weeding 
and  better  feeding  can  win  a  place  on 
this  honor  roll  next  year. 


GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY  USED 

ON  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  gradually 
increasing  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity 
for  power  purposes  on  the  farms  and  in 
their  homes.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Statistics  show 
that  1,342  or  about  one  per  cent,  more 
of  the  total  farmers  of  the  state  have 
electric  lights  and  power.  The  number 
of  farmers  having  gas  engines  is  esti- 
mated at  328  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  state's  total  indicates  that  86,739 
farms  or  43  per  cent,  are  equipped  with 
gas  engines  and  20,619,  or  10  per  cent, 
have  electric  lights  and  power. 

DONT  LET  CORN  FREEZE 

Is  your  seed  corn  safe  from  the  danger 
of  freezing?  The  wet  weather  last  Fall 
has  prevented  proper  curing  so  that  a 
freeze  may  result  in  serious  trouble  to 
the  seed  corn  supply.  A  little  extra 
pains  may  save  a  corn  crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA     DAIRYMEN'S    ASSOGIATIOi^ 


One  year  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's 
Association  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  it  was 
amicably  agreed  that  the  dairy  interests 
would  withdraw  from  that  organization 
and  form  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  usual  Holstein-Fresian 
Banquet,  held  during  Farm  Products 
Show  week,  should  instead  of  being 
representative  of  a  single  breed,  should 
become  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dairymen's  Association,  and 
thus  represent  the  dairy  breeds  collec- 
tively. 

Under  the  direction  of  A.  A.  Boreland, 
president  and  Robert  F.  Brinton,  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's 
Association,  a  meeting  has  been  arranged 
for  Wednesday,  January  20th,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Harriburg,  Pa.,  at  9.00  A.  M. 

PROGRAM 
9:00.     "Present    and    Future    Status   of 
the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  and 


TO  MEET  DURING  FARM 

Eradiction    Work    in    Pennsly- 
vania." 
Dr.     S.     E.     Brunar,     Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
9:J«).     "Discussion." 
Led  by: 

Hon.  E.  P.  Brown,  Montrose,  Pa. 
Hon.  W.  A.   Haines,  Bristol,  Pa. 
R.H.Engle,  County  Agent,  Erie,  Pa. 
P.      G.      Niesley,     County     Agent, 
Bloomsburg,    Pa. 
10:00.     "Pennsylvania  Plan  for  the  Pre- 
vention and    Eradiction   of   Bo- 

Dr.     M.     F.     Barnes,     Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
10:80.     "Discussion." 
Led  by: 

Mr.  A.  A.  Thompson,  Union  town,  Pa. 
Mr.  James  B.  Robertson,  Paoli,  Pa. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Wise,  Meadville,  Pa. 
11:00.     "Financing  the  Tuberculosis  and 
Abortion  Eradiction  Work." 
J.  L.  Passraore,  Pennsylvania  Bur- 
eau of  Animal   Industry. 

11:15.     "Discussion." 
Led  by: 

Hon.  W.  A.  Haines,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Plon.  Walter  K.  Sharpe,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 


PRODUCTS  SHOW  WEEK 

Mr.   R.   R.   Welch,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
ll:;}0.     "How    Better    Bulls    Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Producing  Milk." 
S.    J.    Brownwell,    Dairy    Extension 
Specialist,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

1  :H0.     Business    Meeting. 
2.00.     "How    Shall    I    Conduct    a    Five- 
Year's  Program  to  Improve  My 
Dairy    Herd?" 
C.     G.    Gearhart,     Dairy    Extension 
«r.^/.ioiict^   Stste   Co!!!'"-''"    Ps. 
2:30.'    "The  Factors  that  Determine  the 
Market    Price    of    Milk." 
George  W.  Slocum,  President  of  the 
Dairymen's  League,  Milton,  Pa. 
3:00.     "A    Balanced    Pocket-Book-Milk 
vs.  Feed." 
R.    H.    Olmstead,    Dairy    Extension 
Specialist,  State  College,  Pa. 
3:30.     "Will  the  Returns  for  a  Higher 
Quality  of  Mlik  Pay  for  the  In- 
creased Cost  of  Producing  It?" 
C.  I.  Cohee,  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4:00.     "Dairy    Barn    Improvement." 
N.   S.   Grubbs,   Agricultural    Engin- 
eer,   Philadelphia. 


Wednesday  Evening 
7:00.     Dairy  Banquet — Masonic  Teiiii)le 
Speakers: 

R.     W.     Balderston,     Secn-tary     of 
Inter-State       Milk       Producers' 
Association,    Philadelj)liia. 
C.  L.  Burlingham,  Assistant  (Jeneral 
Manager    of    Breeders'    (Jazette, 
Chicago,   111. 
H.     E.     VanNorman,    President     of 
American    Dry    Milk     Institute, 
Chicago,     III.     Formerly      Prt's- 
ident    of    the     National     Dairy 
Exl>u^liliull      uiui       iJic       V>'i»rid's 
Dairy   Congress. 
Impromptu    Talks. 
Announcement  of   Winners   in    Mar- 
ket   Milk    and    Dairy    Products 
Ehibits. 
Presentation   of   Awards   to   Owners 
of    High    Producing    Herds    in 
Cow  Testing  Associations. 
NOTE— Secure  tickets   prior   to   1:00   j). 
m.   at    Booths   of   the   different    Breed 
Assocatiions,     at     Harrisburg,     Duco 
Company     Building,    38    N.    Cameron 
St.,  or  at  the  morning  session   of  the 
Dairymen's    Association    at    the    Hall, 
House  of  Representatives,  State  Cap- 
itol. 


PLAN  TO  HANDLE  SURPLUS  FARM  PRODUCTS 


Now  that  the  plan  to  aid  co-operative 
organizations  has  been  placed  before 
Congress  I  feel  that  further  and  more 
definite  attention  can  be  directed  to  the 
agricultural  surplus  problem. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
had  under  consideration  with  co-opera- 
tive marketing  organizations,  a  plan  for 
aiding  and  assisting  co-operative  eflfort. 
A  bill  embodying  this  plan  and  carrying 
practically  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  entire  co-operative  movement  in 
this  country  has  been  introduced  in  both 
branches  of  Congress.  This  plan,  as  I 
have  often  times  stated,  should  stand 
upon  its  own  merit  and  not  be  confused 
or  considered  in  connection  with  other 
agricultural  measures. 

Discussing  agricultural  surpluses  in 
my  Annual  Report  released  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  I  laid  down  certain  broad  princi- 
ples, which,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  the 
basis  of  any  plan  for  the  solution  of  this 
perplexing  problem  now   facing  Amerl- 


By  HON.  W.  M.  JARDINE, 

can  agriculture.  Dealing  broadly  with 
the  subject  I  stated  that  it  "is  one  of 
the  major  economic  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  does  seem  essential  that  this 
issue  should  receive  broad  recognition  as 
a  problem  of  national  importance  and, 
second,  that  public  agencies  should  make 
everyl  proper  effort  to  co-operate  in 
sound  workable  programs  looking  to  its 
solution."  I  am  opposed,  as  stated  in 
my  report,  to  any  plan  of  Government 
price  fixing  or  the  handling  of  farm  pro- 
ducts by  Government  agencies  or  offi- 
cials. On  the  other  hand,  I  said  that 
"farmers  through  their  organizations 
have  a  most  powerful  instrument  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  surpluses  into 
consumptive  channels." 

Again  referring  to  my  annual  report, 
I  stated  that  "the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
blem of  surpluses  is  entering  more  and 
more  upon  common  ground  and  I  look 
forward  to  an  agreement  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  solution  along  the  broad  lines 


National  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

here  suggested."  I  believe  that,  as 
things  stand  today,  the  most  effective 
machinery  in  sight  exists  in  the  co-opera- 
tive marketing  movement.  Any  sound 
plan  directed  to  the  surplus  question  will 
be  practically  certain,  in  my  judgment, 

to  recognize  the  co-operative  movement 
and  carry  the  approval  of  co-operative 
leaders. 

A  number  of  plans  have  been  proposed 
which  warrant  thoughtful  attention. 
Former  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois, 
has  referred  to  a  plan  which,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  have  surpluses  handled 
by  co-operative  organizations  assisted  by 
a  Federal  Farm  Board  of  parallel  im- 
portance to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
but  in  which  there  would  be  no  govern- 
mental price-fixing  and  no  buying  and 
selling  of  farm  products  under  the  con- 
trol of  Government  officials.  Secretary 
Hoover  made  an  almost  exactly  similar 
j)roposal  two  years  ago  with  the  idea  of 
building  up  for  agriculture  the  same  sta- 


bility as  in  industry.  C.  R.  Noyes,  of 
St.  Paul,  also  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  this  question  and  has  worked 
out  the  details  of  a  plan.  Other  ]>ro- 
posals  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
and  others  are  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 

With  the  sincere  feeling  that  a  further 
crystallization  of  thought  and  develop- 
ment of  a  common  aim  can  and  should 
be  secured  on  this  vital  problem  I  have 
decided  to  call  to  Washington  from  time 
to  time  a  number  of  leaders  who  can 
make  a  contribution  looking  to  the  lay- 
ing down  of  a  sound  and  effective  plan. 
I  have  already  issued  an  invitation  to 
the  agricultural  editors  of  the  country 
to  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
surplus  problems  among  other  things  in 
order  that  I  might  have  the  value  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  as  re- 
flected in  different  sections.  I  propose 
to  call  other  leaders  starting  immedi- 
ately. 


The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Con- 
vention and  the  Farm  Products  Show, 
will  be  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  January 
12-13-14  and  15,  1926. 

During  these  days  meetings  will  be 
held  by  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
C'«.unty  Boards  of  Agricultural,  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  New 
Jersey   State   Poultry  Association,   Hoi 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


keepers'  Association,  New  Jersey  Swine 
Association,  New  Jersey  Home  Bureau 
and  the  Country  Church  Conference. 

Farm  Products  Show 
The  theme  of  the  exhibits  this  year, 
which  will  be  shown  in  the  Armory 
Building,  is  "Adjusting  Production  to 
Market  Demands."  Joint  exhibits  of 
important  New  Jersey  crops  by  the  State 
Agricultural     College     and     Experiment 


Other  extensive  exhibits  are  presented      Moose    Hall    Auditorium    on    Thursday, 
by  the  State  Poultry  Association,  State      January  14th. 


The  Jersey  Cattle  Assaciation  meets 
on  the  same  date,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Moose  Hall.  While  the  New  Jersey 
Guernsey    Breeders'    Association,    meets 


Potato  Association,  Beekeepers'  Associ- 
ation, Corn,  Apple  and  Sweet  Potato 
CJrowers,  Fish  and  Game,  etc.  Retail 
stores  and  farm  sales  stands  will  make 

important  exhibits.    The  Japanese  Beetle      in  a  lodge  room  in  the  same  building. 
Laboratory  and  the  Department  of  Con-  Dairymen's  Banquet 

servation  and  Development  will  also  be  The    Dairymen's   "Get   Together    Ban- 

imi)ortant  exhibitors.  quet,"  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening, 

The  various  agricultural  organizations      January  14th,  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 


Jersey   State   ^'^^''^y ^^'''^ToTaLnot      StaUons    and   The   State   Department   of      will  hold  important  meetings  throughout      at  6.30  P.  M. 
stein-Fresian  Cooperative  Association  of       J^t^*  o"«  _^"^    '^_l  "" ^^^^_J     _,^  .„^       ..  ..     ,  ..      f,„„  products  Show,  This  banque 


New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  Jersey  Cattle 
AssiKiation  of  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey 
State  Potato  Association,  New  Jersey 
Alfalfa    Association,    New    Jersey    Bee- 


Agriculture      are      features,      centering  the  period  of  the  Farm  Products  Show,  This  banquet  should  be  of  importance 

about  a  graphic  map  showing  the  State's  at  which  important  speakers  will  make  to  all  dairymen,  not  withstanding  their 

agricultural    industries.     These    exhibits  addresses.  l>reed  affiliations.     Outstanding  speakers 

show  the  potential  markets,  essentials  in          The  Holstein-Fresian  Cooperative  As-  and  a  good  time  is  promised  all  those 

production  and  preparation  for  sale.  sociation    will    hold    its    meeting   in   the      who  attend  the  banquet. 


Soundness,  type,  and  performance  are 
the  three  qualities  for  which  to  look  in 
buying  cows  or  bulls  to  build  up  a  herd. 
To  largely  increase  the  production  of  a 
herd  is  a  slow  process,  but  it  is  much 
m(»re  difficult  when  the  original  animals 
are  not  carefully  selected. 

The  three  characteristics  listed,  mean- 
ing freedom  from  disease,  outward  evi- 
dence   of    breed    character    and    dairy 


BUILD  DAIRY  HERD  ON  QUALITY  BASIS 

the    cow,    but    that    not    all    sires    are 


ability,  and  the  recorded  ability  to  pro- 
duce milk  and  butterfat  economically 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  which  the 
dairyman  should  look. 

Professor  H.  A.  Hopper,  of  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca  makes 
these  statements,  and  follows  them  with 
remarks  on  breeding.  He  says  it  takes 
a  highly  i)repotent  bull  to  get  good  off- 
spring from  tt  herd  of  scrubby  females. 
He  says  that  a  good  sire  may  be  ex- 
pected to  overcome  some  deficiencies  in 


worthy   of  such   confidence. 

"Moreover,  it  is  wasteful  to  use  a 
bull  of  great  merit  on  inferior  cows 
when  the  effort  would  be  so  much  more 
productive  on  cows  of  higher  quality. 
Tlie  lower  the  quality  of  cows  used,  the 
less  the  proportion  of  offspring  worth 
keeping.  For  economic  reasons  such  a 
procedure  is  not  worth  while  where 
more  satisfactory  cows  are  readily  ob- 
tainable. 


"Get  cows  which  have  at  least  fair 
type,  and  give  promise  of  the  ability 
to  produce.  This  latter  point  can  be 
confirmed  by  testing  them.  It  adds  to 
their  value  if  they  have  good  dairy 
points  and  are  out  of  families  which 
carry  these  qualities  in  a  high  per- 
centage of  cases.  This  indicates  that 
such  factors  are  well  fixed  and  may  be 
expected  to  appear  in  the  offspring. 
This  is  fully  as  important  as  selecting 
the  sire.     Dont   overlook  health." 
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sound  business  like  lines  and  if  you 
have  not  already  been  following  that 
plan,  well  the  beginning  of  a  new  year 
is  a  good  time  to  start  in. 

If  you  do  not  know  just  where  to 
begin — ask  your  county  agent  or  some 
of  the  leaders  in  the  various  lines  of 
agricultural  endeavor.  If  they  can  not 
help  you,  they  can  at  least  direct  you 
where  you  can  get  information  on  any 
line  in  which  you   may  be  interested. 

Tlilnk  this  over— it's  a  good  idea, 
start  in  with  the  new  year. 


Printed  by  Horace  P.  Temple 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
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BMtatial 


Beginning  with  January  first  co- 
operating dealers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  will  again  make  their  pur- 
chases of  fluid  milk  under  the  Philadel- 
phia selling  plan. 

During  October,  November  and  De- 
cember milk  producers  established  their 
Basic  Quantities  for  1926.  This  repre- 
sents the  average  monthly  shipment  of 
milk  during  those  three  months. 

This  quantity  represents  the  average 
amount  of  milk,  shipped  by  the  various 
producers  during  the  above  named 
months.  On  this  amount  of  milk  the 
full  basic  price  will  be  paid  during  1926. 
Producers,  shipping  more  than  that 
amount,  and  equal  to  it  in  quantity,  will 
be  paid  the  first  sun^lus  price,  rep- 
presented  by  the  average  price  of  92 
score  solid  packed  butter.  New  York 
City  quotations,  plus  20  per  cent. 

Such  producers  who  ship  more  than 
the  equal  amount  of  basic  milk  as  first 
surplus,  will  be  paid  the  second  surplus 
price  equal  to  the  flat  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter  price.  New  York  City, 
without  the  20  per  cent  bonus. 

In  other  words   if  a  producer  having 
established    a    basic    quantity    of    8000 
pounds,    ship    7000   pounds    during    any 
one  month,  the  apportionment  during  the 
latter    month    would    be 
3000   lbs.    basic   price. 
3000  lbs.  surplus  price. 
1000  lbs.  second  surplus  price. 
The      price      established      for      basic 
upon  market  condition,  based  upon  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
From  information  obtained  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  has  not  been  any  marked 
general  increase  in  production  during 
the  closing  month  of  1926.  In  some 
cases  increases  are  noted  in  a  few  sec- 
tions, but  there  are  largely  offset  by 
decreases  in  others. 

While  the  flow  of  fluid  milk  has  been 
no  larger  yet  consumption  has  decreased 
and  dealers  are  carrying  some  slight  sur- 
pluses. Part  of  the  decreased  consump- 
tion, no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  Christmas 
Holiday  season,  when  consumption 
usually  falls  off. 

A  continuance  of  the  cold  weather, 
experienced  during  the  Holiday  season 
may  further  decrease  production  and 
thus  bring  supply  and  demand  on  a 
more  equal   basis. 

Much  speculation  attends  the  probable 
price  movement  for  fluid  milk  after 
January  16th.  Conferences  with  buyers 
will  be  held  prior  to  that  date,  but  it  is 
too  early,  at  this  time,  to  venture  any 
forecast  on  the  probable  trend  of  prices. 
Several  great  mergers  of  distributors 
have  been  under  way  during  the  past  six 
months  and  the  new  units  of  these  big 
organizations  are  inclined  to  mark  time 
for  the  present.  The  middle  west,  the 
south  and  the  east  are  all  subject  to 
mergers  of  distributors  at  this  time  and 
the  scope  and  outcome  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

The  Butter  Situation 
There  was  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
price  of  butter  during  the  greater  part 
of  December.  Ninety-two  score  butter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  held 
around  $.5U,  New  York  City.  There 
was  a  gradual  decline  up  until  the  holi- 
day season,  when  $.48  was  touched. 
During  the  holidays  the  price  ranged  up 
to  $.60i,  but  weakened  at  the  close  of 
the  month. 

Butter  in  storage  from  26  cities  on 
December  26th  showed  stocks  at  ap- 
proximately 41,2.36,473  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  66,577,000  pounds,  one  year 
ago,  representing  a  decrease  of  14,341,525 
pounds. 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation, through  its  oflBcial  organ,  The 
Milk  Prodccebs'  Review,  extends  to  its 
members  and  to  all  the  readers  of  The 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  its  best  wishes 
for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

A  great  measure  of  our  success  during 
the  past  year  has  been  due  to  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and^  fair  dealing  evi- 
denced by  the  membership  on  the  whole, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  of 
our  product  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
spirit  may  continue  and  grow,  year  by 
year,  so  that  the  continued  success  of 
the  Association  as  well  as  those  in  the 
industry,  with  whom  we  are  cooperating, 
may   be   assured. 


And  with  the  opening  of  the  season 
comes  New  Year  Resolutions.  Not  a 
bad  thing  after  all,  particularly  if  we 
carry  on  long  enough  to  see  that  some 
of  our  real  efforts  have  a  value. 

Better  dairying,  better  farming  and 
better  methods  generally,  if  carried  on 
for  a  reasonable  time,  will  prove  to  be 
money  makers,  and  of  course  every  pro- 
ducer wants  to  realize  a  profit  on  his 
undertaking. 

Farming  and  dairying  today  is  a 
business.  It  always  has  been,  but  far- 
mers have  been  rather  inclined,  in  many 
cases,  to  believe  that  his  farm  was  his 
castle— where  he  could  do  as  he  pleased. 
He  can  do  so  today,  but  to  be  success- 
ful, farming  and  dairying  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  sound  economical  practices. 

Its  just   as   easy   to  do  things  along 


CORPORATION   ACQUIRES 

FARMERS  HEADQUARTERS 
In  fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  sev- 
eral years  ago,  title  to  the  national  farm 
organization  headquarters  at  1731  Eye  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  is  to  be  transfered  to 
a  corporation,  especially  created,  for  the 
holding  of  the  title  and  management  of 
the    headquarters.    This    corporation    is 
known    as    the    Temple    of   Agriculture. 
Its  organization  has  been  completed  with 
six  trustees  to  serve  for  one  year.     They 
are  Charles  S.  Barrett,  chairman,  Union 
City,    Ga.,    president    of    the    National 
Farmers'    Union;    George    H.     Bowles, 
Lynchburg,   Va.,  secretary  of  the   Vir- 
ginia Farmers'  Union;  John  A.  McSpar- 
ran,    Furniss,     Pa.,    past    master,    and 
Phillip  H.  Dewey,  Gainesville,  Pa.,  mas- 
ter of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange; 
John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  and  I.  W.  Heaps, 
Pylesville,    Md.,    secretary-manager    of 
the  Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore.    Charles  W.  Holman, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  elected  secre- 
tary  of   the   corporation,   and   John   A. 
McSparran,  treasurer. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  deed  to  the 
property,  which  has  been  ready  for  some 
time,  and  which  takes  the  responsibility 
of  the  trust  from  a  group  of  individuals 
and  places  it  in  the  corporate  body.  The 
idea  behind  incorporation  is  to  make 
permanent  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
perty as  a  headquarters  for  farm  organi- 
zations in  the  National  Capital. 


CHANGE  IN  DAIRY 

COUNCIL  PERSONEL 

Mr.  W.  B.  Flory,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed   for    sometime    by    the    Quality 
Control  Department,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State    Dairy    Council,    working    in 
the    district    surrounding    Altoona,    has 
been  appointed  as  assistant  to  Lewis  W. 
Morley,  Director  of  Extension  and  Regis- 
ter  of   Merit   for   the   American   Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  New  York  City.     Mr.  Flory 
goes  to  his  new  position  with  the  best 
wishes  of  his  co-workers  in  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire forces  of  both  the  Dairy  Council  and 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion.   His  many  friends  among  the  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  territory  in  which 
he  has  been  working  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Flory  to 
this  important  position. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Camp,  who  is  the  son  of  a 
practical  Indiana  County  farmer,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  made 
vacant  by  Mr.  Flory's  resignation.  Mr. 
Camp  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  has  spent  his  entire  life  on  the  farm 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  he  at- 
tended Pennsylvania  State  College  where 
he  received  his  training  in  dairy  hu.s- 
bandry.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Camp 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Quality  Control 
Department's  policy  of  employing  prac- 
tical men  who  have  the  farmers'  view 
point,  as  well  as  the  necessary  techni- 
cal training  to  equip  them  for  the  im- 
portant work  they  are  doing. 


BIG  CORPORATIONS  ACQUIRE 
MANY  LARGE  MILK  PLANTS 

For  sonie  months  there  has  been  under 
way  a  consolidation  of  a  number  of  the 
great  milk  distributing  companies  of 
various  cities.  The  movement  has  been 
wide  spread,  involving  dealers  and  ice 
cream  manufacturers  through  the  coun- 
try. 

A  number  of  the  companies  in  this 
district  are  reported  to  have  gone  into 
one  or  another  of  these  great  organiza- 
tions. In  this  territory  newspapers  have 
carried   regarding   the   formation   of  the 

This  organization  includes  among  others 
the  Ilydrox  Cori)orati()n  of  Chicago, 
The  Reick-McJunkin  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, The  Sheffield  Farm  Company  of 
New  York,  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Com- 
pany of  Philadelj)hia  and  local  papers 
now  carry  the  announcement  that  the 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company  has  become 
affiliated  with  it. 

The  United  States  Dairy  Products 
Company,  organized  sometime  ago,  has 
been  spreading  for  some  time.  Reported 
organizations  affiliated  with  this  corpor- 
ation are  the  Scott-Powell  Dairy  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  together  with  some 
of  the  smaller  local  dairy  units,  the 
Rurdan  Ice  Cream  Company,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  with  local  branches  in  Philadelphia, 
Ilarrisburg,  Reading,  Lebanon,  etc.,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Long  Island,  New  York,  etc., 
associated  also  with  the  Ignited  States 
Dairy  Products  Company,  it  is  said,  is 
the  Colonial  Ice  Creain  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  other  local  units. 

The  Southern  Dairy  Products  Cor- 
poration is  another  such  great  combina- 
tion, operating,  it  is  understood,  largely 
in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

These  great  corporations,  capitalized 
at  millions  of  dollars  are  now  taking  a 
very  large  share  of  the  milk  and  ice 
cream  production  and  distribution  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

Few  details  of  these  organizations  are 
available— Publicity  for  the  most  part 
coming  through  the  dairy  newspaper  or 
by  advertisement  involving  the  sales  of 
bonds  and  other  securities  involved  in 
the  various  transactions. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  some  of 
these  corporations  are  still  making  bids 
for  the  amalgamation  of  some  of  the 
other  milk  distributors  in  this  territory. 


DELAWARE   COUNTY  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  Delaware  County,  (Pa.)  Farm 
Products  Show,  held  in  Media,  Pa.  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  December,  was 
an  unqualified  success.  There  was  an 
elaborate  disi)lay  of  farm  products  of 
all  kinds.  The  women's  exhibit  was  re- 
ported as  being  the  best  in  years. 

The  following  awards  were  announced 
for  the  fluid  milk  displays:  Market  Milk, 
first  Penncrest  Farm;  second  Delaware 
County  Home;  third  Arthur  Stromgren; 
fourth  Roland  M.  Conard,  and  fifth 
Michael  McKenna. 

Exhibits  were  made  by  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy  Council. 


SAVE  SPRING  WORK 
Hauling  the  manure  out  and  spreading 
it  daily  on  the  field  during  winter  saves 
double  work  in  the  spring  when  every 
day  counts.  The  manure  also  does  more 
good  to  the  land  than  when  lying  in  the 
barnyard. 


When  you  can't  find  anything  wrong 
with  a  job  why  not  admit  it  and  make 
the  chap  who  did   it  feel   happy? 


J 


( 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Thiladelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1920.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
of  milk  during  October,  November  and  December,   1925. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
20  per  cent. 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat 
New  York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price,  for  the  month. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCEES*  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
This  price   list  is  issued  with   the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers    using    it    as    a    basis    of    i)aynient    to    producers    shall    in    addition   thereto    make    the 
following  contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V4  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  irom  any  producers  at  prue  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarts)  of 
all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
8.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
4.5 
4.55 
4.0 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 


When   milk 
Philadelphia,  i 


BASIC  PRICE 

December 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Basic  Quantity  Price 
per  100  lb.                   per  qt. 

$3.17  6.8 

3.19  6.85 

3.21  6.9 

3.23  6.95 

3.25  7.0 

3.27  7.0 

3.29  7.05 

3.31  7.1 

3.33  7.15 

3.35  7.2 

3.37  7.25 

3.39  7.3 

3.41  7.3 

3.43  7.35 

3.55  7.4 

3.57  7.45 

3.59  7.5 

3.61  7.55 

3.63  7.6 

3.65  7.65 

3.67  7.7 

3.69  7.7 

3.71  7.75 

3.73  7.8 

3.75  7.85 

8.4;  7.9 

8.47  7.95 

3.49  7.95 

3.51  8. 

8.53  8.05 

8.77  8.1 

3.79  8.15 

3.81  8.2 

8.83  8.25 

3.85  8.8 

3.87  8.3 

3.89  8.35 

8.91  8.4 

3.93  8.45 

8.95  8.5 

8.97  8.55 

is  not  tested,  fhe  price  f.  0.  b. 

8  7%  cents  per  quart. 


BASIC  PRICE 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

:?.05 
:i.i 

3.15 

:t.2 

:!.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3,45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

4.05 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

39 

3.95 

4. 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4  3 

4.35 

4.4 

445 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4  65 

47 

4.75 

4.8 

4  85 

4  9 

4.95 

5. 


January  1-15.  1926 
P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 
Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$3.17 
3.19 
3.21 
3.23 
3.25 
8.27 
3.29 
3.31 
8.83 
8.85 
3.37 
8.39 
8.41 
3.59 
8.43 
8.45 
8.47 
8.49 
3.51 
3.53 
8.55 
3.57 
3.61 
3.63 
8.65 
8.67 
3.69 
3.71 
8.73 
8.75 
3.77 
3.79 
3.81 
3.83 
8.85 
8.87 
3.89 
3.91 
3.93 
8.95 
3.97 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7.0 
7.0 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.8 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
7.95 
8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.8 
8.35 
8.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 


When  mlik  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Pliiladelphia,  is  7%  cents  per  quart. 

JANUARY  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Country  Receiving  Stations 
Quotations    for    the    first    fifteen    days    of 
January,    1926,    are    given    above.     Prices    to 
hp  paid  for  the  second  half  of  January,  1926, 
>r<'    subject    to    conferences    between    buyers 
and  sellers  and  therefore  cannot  be  announc- 
ed at  this  date. 


BASIC  PRICE 

December 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  di£ferential8  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 

charges. 


Basic  Quantity 

Freight  Bates 

Price 

Miles 

100  lbs. 

8%  milk 

1   to 

10   incl 

.268 

$2.67 

11    to 

20 

2.83 

2.66 

21   to 

30 

.308 

2.64 

31    to 

40 

.813 

2.68 

41    to 

50 

.833 

2.61 

51    to 

60 

.843 

.260 

61    to 

70 

.364 

2.68 

71    to 

80 

.374 

2.67 

81    to 

90 

.889 

2.56 

91    to 

100 

.399 

2.54 

101    to 

110 

.414 

2.68 

111    to 

120 

.424 

2.52 

121    to 

130 

.434 

2.51 

131    to 

140 

.450 

2.49 

141    to 

150 

.460 

2.48 

151    to 

160 

.475 

2.47 

161    to 

170 

.480 

2.46 

171   to 

180 

.490 

2.45 

181    to 

190 

.505 

2.44 

191    to 

200 

.510 

2.48 

201    to 

210 

.520 

2.42 

211    to 

220 

.535 

2.41 

221    to 

230 

.540 

2.40 

231    to 

240 

.550 

2.89 

241    to 

2.50 

.556 

2.39 

2.^>1    to 

260 

.566 

2.38 

261    to 

270 

.576 

2.37 

271    to 

280 

.581 

2.36 

281   to 

290 

.596 

2.36 

291    to 

300 

.600 

2.34 

BASIC  PRICE 

January  1-15.  1926 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight  Rates  Price 

100  lbs.  3%  milk 


1 
11 
21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to  10 


incl. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.268 
2.83 
.808 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.874 
.889 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


$2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.68 
2.61 
.260 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.54 
2.58 
2.52 
2.51 
2.49 
2.48 
2.47 
2.46 
2.45 
2.44 
2.43 
2.42 
2.41 
2.40 
2.89 
2.89 
2.38 
2.37 
2.36 
2.86 
2.84 


SXTRPLTTS  PRICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%  milk  at  all  receiving  stationi 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


1925 
Average  per 
Class  I 
1.92 
1.91 
2.25 
2.12 
2.02 
2.01 
2.01 
2.05 
2.25 


month 

Class  II 
1.59 
1.59 
1.87 
1.76 
1.68 
1.67 


If  Your  Herd  Needs 

A  Better  Feed, 

Try  this  One! 


Open  Formula 
24%  Protein 


MICHIGANMQ 


Formixla. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed 500 

34%  O.  P.  Oil  Meal  200 

Brewers  Dried  Grains 300 

43%  Cottonseed  Meal  .  .260 

Standard  Wheat  Bran 200 

Ground  White  Oats 180 

White  Hominy  Feed 200 

Standard  Middlings 100 

Calcium  Carbonate 20 

Steamed  Bone  Meal 20 

Salt 20 


Price  »46;»,. 

Delivered  Philadelphia  district 
Write  for  prices  delivered  your  station 


AoK.Zinn&Co. 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PRICES   OF  GRADB   B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 


F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving 

stations 

in  the  50 

mile 

zone  at  3%    butterfat 

Bece 

iving 

F.  0.  B.  per 

station 

50 

mile 

quart  Phila. 

one  per 

cwt. 

1924 

January 

6.86 

2.39 

February 

6.S 

2.87 

March 

t.S 

2.37 

April 

e.t 

2.37 

May 

6.t 

2.37 

June 

0j 

2.37 

July 

t.t 

2.37 

August 

6J 

2.37 

September 

•^ 

2.37 

October 

M 

2.37 

November 

6.t 

2.87 

December 

•J 

2.37 

1925 

January 

«J 

2.87 

February 

6J 

2.37 

March 

6.t 

2.87 

April 

6J 

2.87 

May 

6J 

2.87 

June 

•J 

2.87 

July 

9.9 

2.87 

August 

6.t 

2.87 

September 

6.8 

2.87 

October 

6.3 

2.37 

November  1-15 

6.3 

2.37 

November  16-30 

6.8 

2.60 

December 

6.8 

2.60 

DECEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 

92 

Score. 

SoUd  Packed 

PhiUdelphia       New 

York 

Chicago 

1               52 

61  1 

/2 

50 

1/2 

Willard 

Stor&^e  Battery 
&nd_Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 
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3 

4 
5 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
28 
29 
80 
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52 

61 

51 

51 

51   1/2 

61    1/2 

51   1/2 

51 

50 

60 

48   1/2 

48 
48 

48  1/2 
48   1/2 

48  1/2 
49 

60 
60 

50  1/2 
50  1/2 
60  1/2 

49  1/3 


51 

50 

50 

50 

60   1/2 

50    1/2 

50   1/2 

60 

49   1/2 

49 

48   1/2 

47   1/2 

47 

47 

47    1/2 

47   1/2 

47  1/2 
48 

49 

49 

60   1/3 

60 

50 

48  1/2 


50  1/4 
50  1/4 
49 

48  3/4 
49 

49  1/4 
49   1/2 

48  1/2 
48 

46  1/2 
46 

45  1/2 
45    1/4 

49  1/4 

45  1/4 
46 

46 

46  1/2 

46  8/4 
48 

47  1/2 
47 

47 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  mi  CEMENT  STAVE 
(TILE  ud  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPBCIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  tr  MONTH Lr  Paymtrnti 


:    E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

■ox  M.  P.         10  a.   I8TH  ST.,  PHILA. 
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LEWIS  LINSEED  MEAL 


Will  Properly  Balance  Your  Winter  Feed 
Made  the  OLD  PROCESS  Way 

By 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  Boading,  437  Chestnut  St.,  PhQadelphia,  Pa. 


Manufacturers  of  DUTCH    " 


BOY  Paint  Products 


Pomp/ere  (Saummenf  for  /Td^Mn^  Odti/^ 
/S^l^  fnc/  /fs  :Pro ducts 

t  isSft^l     CANS  CAPS.  BOTTLES.  PAILS.  SEPARATORS.  COOLERS 
\.,;t™/     STERILIZERS.BRUSHES.  TESTERS  ETC.  MSrOC/C 


.Milk  PROCUCIS 
\>QUIPM(NI/ 


2i2^  MarKet  8t .  PHLA.    JJ So. Cfiarles  61, BALTIMORE 


iji4>?^'*««**» 


ic^-*^^4r'» 


«^1E  YOUR  COWS 

LosingTheir  Calves 

If  they  are,  you  are  losing  money! 

You  can  sfop  thi%  loss  yourself 

AT  SMALL  COST 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  '•The 

Cattle   Specialist."  our   cattle      ...  ^ 

naner     Answers   all  questions  asked  dunng 

I  the  past  thirty  years  about  this  trouble  in  cows. 

about  your  live  Stock  ailntients.    A  poBtel  will  ao.  „    .     ^    _« 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Vetei^wiy^^fac^^iMC^ 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

—  DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


Feed  B.-B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
Ration  and  get  4  lbs.  of  milk  for 
every  pound  fed,  and  keep  your  cows 
in  better  condition. 

Maritime  Milling  Company.  Inc. 

Offices:  Ckanber  af  Commerce  BIdf .,  BaffaU,  N.  T. 
MiUs:  HopkiBS  ud  Lockwood  SU..  Baffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRADt-MARK 
REOISTERED 


NATIONAL   BUREAU 

ANNOUNCES  DAIRY  PROBLEM 
By  Dr.  C  W,  Larson 
(Continued   from  page   1) 
per  usf  (»f  milk  in  the  diet  is  also  car- 
ried  on. 

Studies  have  been  continued  on  the 
dairy  sanitation  investigations  which 
have  to  do  particularly  with  the  causes 
and  means  of  prevention  of  milk  con- 
tamination. They  also  include  the  study 
of  sys'.ems  of  ccmtrol  used  by  States  and 
nmnicipalities  to  procure  a  safe,  clean 
milk   supply   under   practical   farm  con- 

f1  i4-i<tnfc; 


DIVIDE  THE  FLOCK 

FOR   BEST   RESULTS 


Pultets   and  Hens   Should   be  Separated 

PuUets   Need    Lots    of   Milk 

Green   Feed   Good 


I6J,37J    CATTLE   IN   J77 

TOWNSHIPS  TB  TESTED 

A  total  of  161,371  cattle  in  177  town- 
ships have  been  tuberculin  tested  by 
the  township  area  plan  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  up  to  November  13,  according 
to  the  latest  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Records  indicate  that 
11,098  cattle  reacted  to  the  test. 

Townships  in  which  work  will  be  in 
l)rogress  during  December,  according  to 
Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  State  Veterinarian, 
include  twenty-nine  located  as  follows; 
Beaver,  2;  Blair,  1;  Bradford,  1;  Elk, 
1,  Erie,  2;  Franklin,  8;  Indiana,  3; 
Mitflin,  1;  Northumberland,  6;  Tioga, 
3;    Union,  1;   and  Wayne,  1. 

The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  townships  area  tested,  the  number 
of  cattle  tested,  and  the  number  of 
reactors  found  and  covers  the  period 
from  January  1  to  November  13,  1926: 


COST        LESS    —    PRODUCE       MORE 


Separate  pullets  from  hens  say  poul- 
trymcn  from  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ithaca  New  York.  Older 
hens  are  apt  if  allowed  to  keep  the 
pullets  from  their  feed  and  boss  them 
around  so  that  they  do  not  get  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  as  they  should. 
Separation  also  lessens  the  risk  from 
disease   spread 

Skim  milk  is  one  of  the  biggest  known 
aids  to  egg  production,  and  should  be 
used  to  the  limit.  Every  pullet  should 
always  have  all  the  milk,  sour  or  sweet, 
that  she  can  drink.  Cleanliness  is  a 
big  factor  in  handling  poultry  success- 
fully, and  the  college  poultrymen  sug- 
gest not  only  washing  the  milk  dish 
every  time  before  use,  but  also  clean- 
ing the  roosts,  the  floors,  and  the  self- 
feeds  frequently.  Some  men  clean  the 
dropping  boards  every  day,  but  this 
is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

With  plenty  of  milk,  the  hens  do  not 
need  so  much  water,  and  a  few  farmers 
claim  better  results  when  no  water  at 
all  is  given  if  the  hens  always  have 
access  to  milk  The  milk  gives  them 
not  only  water,  but  also  much-needed 
proteins   and   minerals 

Whole  cabbages  hung  in  the  scratch 
pens  make  fine  green  feed,  but  other 
greenstuffs  are  also  good  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  throw  any  large  quantity  of 
green  roughage  on  the  floor  where  it  is 
apt  to  be  wasted  by  getting  moldy  and 
dirty 

For  the  mash  which  pullets  should 
always  have  before  them,  equal  parts  of 
bran,  middlings,  yellow  com  meal, 
ground  heavy  oats,  and  beef  scraps  gen- 
'erallj^  give  the  best  results.  If  the 
chickens  have  all  the  milk  they  can 
drink,  the  meat  scraps  allowance  can  be 
cut  in  two.  The  house  itself  should  be 
dry  and  well-ventilated.  Every  poultry- 
man  knows  the  importance  of  keeping 
his  stock  free  from  lice  and  mites. 

Litter  in  the  scratch  pens  should  not 
be  too  deep  at  first,  as  the  pullets  do  not 
know  how  to  scratch  deep  yet.     Yellow 
cracked  corn  is   as  good  a  scratch  feed 
as  anyone  needs,   but  one-third  of  any 
other  wholesome  grain  can  also  be  added. 
Add  to  these  aids  and  precautions  a 
good    culling    program,    say    the    state 
college  men,  and  any  poultryman  should 
be  able  to  get  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from   handling  his   flock. 

Ihe  little  things  count  in  egg  pro- 
duction, they  say.  They  believe  these 
practices,  if  followed,  will  increase 
noticeably  the  production  of  every  hen 
in  the  state.  They  are  not,  of  course, 
in  favor  of  a  greater  total  production 
of  eggs,  but  less  hens  and  more  eggs  is 
the  combination  that  means  money  in  the 
poultryman's  pocket. 


County 


s  ft    s  s 

Beaver     4        2,270 

Bedford    .... 

Blair  2        2,048 

Bradford     5        9,054 

Butler 29      19,732 

Cameron    2  604 

Center    2        1,168 

Chester   •  •  •  • 

Clarion    ^         •  •  •  • 

Clearfield 10        4,889 

Clinton    •  •  •  • 

Columbia    15        7,660 

Elk    2  350 

Erie     H      27,122 

Fayette    7        6,692 

Forrest 1  296 

Franklin     .  •  • . 

Huntingdon     .... 

Indiana    20       14,664 

Lancaster •  •  •  • 

Lawrence    14       11,619 

Luzerne •  •  •  • 

McKean 8        5,426 

Mifflin 

Monroe    3  581 

Montgomery    31 

Northumberland 

Ferry 

Potter 

Snyder    

Somerset    1        2,129 

Susqehanna    18      23,977 

Tioga   2        4,306 

Union  4        3,005 

Venango     •  •  •  • 

Warren    5        6,605 

Washington 

Wayne     

Westmoreland    •  •         5        9,1.52 

Wyoming •  •  •  • 

York    


^   2 

5   g 
^  PS 
215 


169 

495 

641 

6 

38 


62 


152 


3,090 

329 

1 


257 


579 


149 


8 
6 


31 

.3,146 

1.32 

408 


264 


968 


TOTAI 177     161,371       11,098 


FEED  BIJIPS  MASH  AND  GRAIN 
The  proportion  of  mash  and  grain 
eaten  by  tlje  farm  poultry  flock  may  be 
controlled  by  the  method  of  feeding 
used.  The  dry  mash  should  be  in 
hoppers  befoire  the  birds  at  all  times. 
The  grain  }8  fed  by  hand.  The  birds 
like  grain  and  will  eat  it  first.  If  they 
eat  too  mqch  grain  cut  down  on  the 
amount  fed  to  get  a  greater  mash  con- 
sumption. 


J 


Uncle  Ab  says  he  notices  a  lot  of 
young  fellows  doing  twenty-mile  stunts 
carrying  a  ^pn-pound  gun  and  a  l«»t  of 
other  equipment,  and  he  wonders  if  a 
pitchfork  would  be  any  easier  to  handle 
if  it  had  a  trigger  on  it. 


J 


\our  Opportunig/^for  Saving 


c 


YOU  write  your  name  on  the  coupon 
below.   We  send  you  free  this  big 
complete  Catalogue  for  Spring. 

And  then  you  will  have  in  your  home 
what  is  much  more  than  a  book— you 
will  have  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  the 
world  of  business— a  book  that  has 
back  of  it  over  100  acres  of  fresh  new 
merchandise  for  you  to  uhuuae  fiom 
—bought  with  over  60  million  dol- 
lars in  cash! 

What  This  Means  to  You 

This  means  that  you,  too,  may  share  in 
the  low  prices  made  possible  by  this  tre- 
mendous buying.  It  means  that  you  may 
share  in  all  the  savings  that  60  million 
dollars  can  secure. 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit— al- 
ways. Things  are  bought  cheaper  by  the 
car  load  than  if  bought  by  the  dozen. 
These  savings  are  yours. 

Here  is  true  cooperative  buying. 
Eight  million  families  buy  through 
Ward's.  Buying  together,  all  of  them 
get  lower  prices.  Because  these  sav- 
ings made  through  large  buying  are 


always  passed  on  to  our  patrons  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices.  These  sav- 
ings are  your  savings— always. 

Is  a  Saving  of  $50 
Interesting  to  You? 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  in  cash  this  sea- 
son for  you— if  you  use  this  Catalogue 
—if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward's. 
And  this  saving  is  a  real  saving  because— 
*' We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price."  Because  we  offer  no  price 
baits.  A  low  price  at  Ward's  is  a  low 
price  on  goods  of  standard,  serviceable 
quality.  And  your  satisfaction  is  always 
guaranteed  by — 

Ward's  Original  Mail 
Order  Guarantee: 

"Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied." 
That  has  been  the  Golden  Rule  Policy  at 
Ward's  since  1872. 

So  send  for  the  Catalogue.  One  copy  may 
just  as  well  be  yours.  It  contains  86  depart- 
ments—86  big  stores— Automobile  Tires  and 
Accessories,  Furniture,  Stoves,  Radio,  every- 
thing to  wear  or  use  at  money  saving  prices. 
Send  for  your  Catalogue.  You,  too,  can  share 
in  these  savings  on  everything  you  buy  for  the 
Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family. 


Montgomeigr Ward  &Ca 

The  OWfiSt  Mail  OrdcrHoiisc  is  Today  tKeMost  Progressive 

Chicago       Kansas  City       St.  Paul       Portland.  Ore.      Oakland,  Calif.       Fort  Worth 


Baltimore 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our 
seven  big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter 
reaches  us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  »nore 
satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward  a. 
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Wlicn  Edward  Bok  visited  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  doctor  showed  him 
his  well  equipped  carpenter  shop,  explaining — 

"You  know  I  am  a  doctor,"  he  explained,  "and  this  shop  is  my  medicine.  I 
believe  that  every  man  must  have  a  hobby  that  is  as  different  from  his  regidar  work 
as  it  is  i)ossiblc  to  be.  It  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  work  all  the  time  at  one  tlilnj;. 
So  this  is  my  hobby.  This  is  my  change.  I  like  to  putter  away  at  these  things. 
Every  day  I  try  to  come  down  here  for  an  hour  or  so.  It  rests  me  because  it  gives 
my  mind  a  complete  change.  For,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,"  he  added  with 
his  inimitable  chuckle,  "to  make  a  poem  and  to  make  a  chair  are  two  very  different 
things." 

"Now,"  he  continued,  "if  you  think  you  can  learn  something  from  me,  learn 
that  and  remember  it  when  you  are  a  man.  Don't  keep  always  at  your  business, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  makes  no  difference  how  much  you  like  it.  The  more  you 
like  it,  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  When  you  grow  up  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean  by  an  'outlet'— a  hobby,  that  is— in  your  life,  and  it  must  be  so  different  from 
your  regular  work  that  it  will  take  your  thoughts  into  an  entirely  different  direction. 
We  doctors  call  it  a  safety-valve,  and  it  is.  I  would  much  rather,"  concluded  the 
poet,  "you  would  forget  all  that  I  have  ever  written  than  that  you  should  forget 
what  I  tell  you  about  having  a  safety-valve." 

If  this  is  good  advice  for  a  young  man  it  is  even  better  for  the  busy  housewife 
whose  duties  are  so  hard  to  "standardize"  sufficiently  to  furnish  any  leisure  time. 

We  are  keeping  the  Eight  Health  Rules  before  us  as  our  ideal  for  health  and 
"Play  outdoors  for  a  part  of  each  day"  applies  to  grown-ups  and  children  alike. 


Work  with  chickens  and  garden  may  give  plenty  of  fresh  air  but  we  must  not  miss 
the  chances  to  get  farther  afield  with  the  children. 

The  meadow,  woodlot  and  creek  bank  hold  riches  in  the  way  of  nature  study 
that  equal  any  of  Gene  Stratton  Portor's,  Samuel  Scoville's  or  Thornton  Berger's 
stories.  As  a  hobby  or  "outlet"  as  Dr.  Holmes  calls  it — help  the  children  to  study 
the  animal  tracks  in  the  snow,  habits  of  the  birds  and  the  flowers.  Winter  nature 
study  is  very  different  and  just  as  fascinating  as  the  study  of  our  summer  com- 
panions. 

Old  furniture  and  old  china  are  both  absorbing  lines  of  study.  Local  history 
becomes  as  thrilling  as  any  fiction  when  one  delves  into  it. 

In  our  own  family  we  are  resetting  our  town  and  its  surrounding  farms  into 
colonial  backgrounds  with  the  help  of  a  book  involving  local  characters. 

To  reach  farther  out  the  schoel,  the  boys  and  girls  calf,  pig  and  chicken  clubs, 
farmers  clubs,  grange  and  church  activities  are  all  worthwhile  lines  of  outlet. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  outlets  to  be  found  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  some  "outside"  interest  to  help  us  keep  our  mental  balance  on  the 
days  when  things  are  at  "sixes  and  sevens,"  and  to  give  us  something  new  to  think 
about  when  there  is  nothing  especially  pressing  going  on. 

On  the  mothers'  shoulders  rests  the  smooth  running  of  the  household,  and  it  is 
for  her  to  show  her  children  how  to  keep  the  gears  oiled  and  in  order. 

Health  is  the  first  consideration  in  a  family  for  without  it  the  whole  outlook 
on  life  is  warped. 

Later  we  will  learn  other  ways  to  maintain  our  100  per  cent,  health  but  it  will 
be  enough  this  month  to  cultivate  our  hobby  or  outlet,  and  in  doing  so  to  "play  part 
of  each  day  out  of  doors." 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE  USES  CHEESE 


At  the  National  Dairy  Show  held  at 
Indianapolis  in  October  were  exhibited 
only  primal  health  foods.  This  was  done 
by  the  co-operation  and  with  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  John 
Hopkins  University.  He  approved  of 
each  food  exhibited  as  being  one  of  the 
foods  vital  and  essential  to  human  life. 
The  women  readers  of  the  "Review"  will 
no  doubt  be  interested  in  reading  what 
Dr.  McCullum  has  to  say  about  these 
foods,  what  is  the  place  of  each  in  a 
well  balanced  diet,  and  the  nutritive 
value  of  each.  They  will  also  welcome 
the  recipes  collected  by  the  Nutrition 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council,  which 
were  well  tested  and  demonstrated  at 
the  Dairy  Show.  Hundreds  attended 
these  demonstrations  by  our  dietitions, 
and  profited  greatly  from  learning  how 
to  use  these  primal  health  foods  in 
appetizing  and  palatable  forms  varying 
a  bit  from  the  average  menu.  The 
preparation,  serving  and  nutritive  value 
of  the  various  foods  were  demonstrated 
and  explained  to  the  audience  at  the 
Dairy  Show.  In  the  next  twelve  months, 
the  Review  plans  to  cover  each  of  the 
health  foods  for  the  benefit  of  those 
housewives  who  were  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Show.  In  this  way  will  be 
analyzed  cheese,  poultry,  meat,  fish, 
butter,  eggs,  milk,  ice  cream,  fruits, 
vegetables,  cereals  and  breads.  This 
month    we   will   deal    with    cheese. 

According  to  Dr.  McCollum,  "Cheese 
more  nearly  represents  whole  milk  in  its 
dietary  value  in  respect  to  those  factors 
which  are  desirable  for  the  improvement 
of  vegetable  foods,  than  does  any  other 
manufactured  product  of  milk."  Cheese 
contains  most  of  the  protein,  fat  and  a 
large  part  of  the  lime  contained  in  milk. 
But  a  food  as  extremely  concentrated  as 
cheese  should  not  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  at  one  time  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  indigestible.  It  is  best  used  in  com- 
bination with  vegetables  and  cereal  foods 
where  it  is  very  nourishing  and  easily 
digested. 


Dr.  McCollum  sums  up  as  follows 
the  value  of  cheese  in  the  diet: 

1 — It  is  an  excellent  source  of  bone  and 
tooth  building  material. 

2 — It  is  an  excellent  source  of  muscle 
building  material. 

3 — Whole  milk  cheese  contains  a  growth 
and  health  promoting  substance 
(Vitamin  A). 

4 — Cheese  adds  flavor  and  variety  to  the 
diet. 

One  of  the  most  palatable  forms  in 
which  to  serve  cheese  is  as  a  sauce  over 
vegetables  or  in  combination  with  toast 
or  crackers.  In  cooking  cheese  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  a  high  tem- 
perature which  would  make  it  stringy. 
Heat  just  sufficient  to  melt  cheese  is 
the  ideal  heat. 

CREAM  TOAST  WITH  EGG  AND 
CHEESE  (Individual  serving) 

Toast  bread  "^ 

Four  over  bread  white  sauce 
Then  place  on  top  of  this  a  scram- 
bled egg. 
Sprinkle    with    grated    cheese    and 

paprika 
Brown  in  oven  and  serve  hot. 

WHITE  SAUCE 

2  tablespoon  butter        1   cup   milk 

3  tablespoon  flour         V*  ts.p  salt 

Pepper 

CHEESE  SAUCE  and  CALIFLOWER 

1  cup  milk  y*  c.  cheese  gratec 

2  tbsp.  butter  ^^  tsp.  salt 
2   tbsp.  flour              Paprika 

1  small  cauliflower 

Put  butter  in  sauce  pan,  stir  until 
melted  and  bubbling.  Add  flour  mixed 
with  salt  and  stir  thoroughly.  Pour  in 
milk  gradually,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
cheese — stir  until  cheese  is  melted  and 
smooth.  Pour  over  cooked  cauliflower. 
Sprinkle  with  paprika. 


SCALLOPED  CABBAGE 

%  c.  flour        1  tbsp.  sugar 
^  c.  butter      I  qt.  cooked  cabbage 
i  tsp.  salt         1  c.  bread  crumbs 
V'i  c.  hot  milk 

Cook  cabbage  until  tender,  drain. 
Heat  milk  in  double  boiler,  mix  butter 
and  flour  together,  and  hot  water,  stir- 
ring meanwhile.  Then  add  the  cooked 
cabbage,  the  salt  and  sugar.  Let  come 
to  boiling  point  and  turn  into  baking 
dish.  Cover  top  with  bread  crumbs  and 
bake    15-20  minutes. 

Cheese  is  very  tasty  used  in  combin- 
ation with  cereals  such  as  macaroni  or 
rice. 

MACARONI  and  CHEESE 

1  c.  macaroni  broken  in  1  inch  pieces 

2  quarts  of  boiling  water 
1   tbsp.  salt 

2/3  c.  cheese   (well  flavored)  cut  into 
small  pieces. 

CREAM  SAUCE 
2  c.   milk  2  tbsp.  flour 

2  tbsp.  butter    Salt  and  and  pepper 

Cook  macaroni  in  rapidly  boiling  salted 
water,  20  minutes  or  until  soft.  Drain, 
and  rinse  in  cold  water  to  prevent  stick- 
ing. Into  a  buttered  baking  dish  place 
one-half  of  the  cooked  macaoni  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper  one-half  of  the 
cream  sauce,  and  one-half  the  cheese. 
Repeat,  and  put  buttered  crumbs  on 
top.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
thoroughly  heated  and  well  browned. 

Cooked  green  peppers,  pimentos,  a 
bit  of  onion  juice  or  finely  cut  parsley 
may  be  added  to  baked  macaroni  and 
cheese.  Thin  strips  of  bacon  may  be 
placed  on  top.  Spaghetti,  rice  or  hom- 
iny may  be  used  in  placed  of  macaroni. 

This  dish  may  be  prepared  in  advance 
up  to  the  point  of  baking. 

AMERICAN  CHEESE  AND  RICE 
1  tbsp.  butter  1  c.  milk 

1  c.  grated  cheese        1  tsp.  salt 
1  c.  cooked  rice  1  egg 


Melt  butter  and  cheese.  Use  top  of 
double  boiler  if  possible.  Add  rice  and 
milk,  season  to  taste.  Then  add  slightly 
beaten  egg.  Chopped  pimento  adds  at- 
tractive color  and  flavor.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  until  custard  is  set 

RICE    and   CHEESE    CROQUETTES 

%  c.  rice  ^  tsp.  salt 

%  c.  boiling  water      Yolks  of  2  eggs 
1  c.  scalded  milk         1   tbsp.  butter 
2  tbsp.  grated  cheese 

Wash  rice,  add  to '  water  with  salt, 
cover  and  steam  until  rice  has  absobed 
water.  Then  add  milk,  stir  lightly  with 
fork,  cover  and  steam  until  rice  is  soft. 
Remove  from  fire.  Add  cheese  and  stir 
slightly  until  cheese  is  melted.  Add 
^gg  yolks  and  fat.  Put  in  shallow  pan 
to  cool.  Shape  in  balls,  roll  in  crumbs, 
dip  in  eggs,  again  in  crumbs,  and  fry 
in  deep  fat.  Drain  and  serve  with  to- 
mato sauce. 

RICE  and  CHEESE  with  TOMATOES 

Follow  directions  for  rice  and  cheese 
croquettes,  but  instead  of  making  cro- 
quettes pour  tomatoes  over  rice  and  heat 
in  oven  a  few  minutes,  or  make  a  to- 
mato sauce  and  pour  over  rice  and  cheese 
as  it  is  served. 

Cream  Cheeses 

The  above  recipes  of  course  apply  to 
the  regular  American  cheese.  Soft 
cheeses  such  as  cottage  and  cream  cheese 
are  frequently  used  in  preparing  salads, 
spreads  for  sandwiches  or  crackers,  or 
as  a  side  dish  at  a  meal.  They  offer  a 
delicious  variety  of  flavors  which  add 
color  to  a  meal. 

STUFFED  PRUNE  SALAD 
Through  a  lengthwise  cut  remove 
stones  from  large  cooked  or  steamed 
prunes.  Fill  with  cottage  cheese  seas- 
oned and  mixed  with  sweet  or  sour 
cream.  On  crisp  lettuce  leaves  arrange 
stuffed  prunes  star  fashion  around  a 
small  mound  of  cottage  cheese.  Serve 
with  Russian  or  any  desired  dressing. 
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January,  1926 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

COW  TESTING  ASS'N 
F.  B.  Martin,  Tester 

Three  hundred  and  seventy  cows  in 
the  Montgomery  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion were  tested  during  November. 
This  number  represented  24  herds. 

Thirteen  unprofitable  cows  were  sold 
as  were  also  three  profitable  cows,  by 
members  of  the  association  during  the 
month.  Forty  six  cows  produced  over 
40  pounds  of  fat  and  73  cows  produced 
over  1000  pounds  of  milk  during  No- 
vember. Ninteen  cows  made  over  50 
nounds    of    fat    and    41    produced    over 

«  — 

1200  pounds  of  milk. 
Highest  herd  average  milk  production: 

Cows  Average 

Owner                 in  herd  Lbs.  Milk 

Landis,  Wm.  H 17  1128 

Gearhart,  Owen    24  1002 

Rothenberger,  A.  K.  ..17  866 

Ursinus   College    13  832 

Highest  herd   average  butterfat  pro- 
duction : 

Cows  Average 

Owner               in  herd  Lbs.   Fat 

Landis,  Wra.  H 17  40.7 

Gearhart,   Owen    24  35.6 

Rothenberger,  A.  K.   ..17  30.0 

Ursinus    College    13  29.7 

Highest  herd  average  test: 

Average 

Owner                   Breed  Test 

Freeland,  Franklin   ..Jersey  5.75 

Hendren,  W.  J Jersey  5.56 

Ruth,  H.  Y Jersey  5.30 

Bailey,  A.  L Jersey  6.25 

NEW  JERSEY  CROP  CONDITIONS 
Recent  statistics  compiled  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
cooperating  bodies,  show  that  the  area 
seeded  to  winter  wheat  in  that  state 
last  fall  is  estimated  at  62,000  acres,  as 
compared  to  59,000  acres  one  year  ago. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  on  December 
first  1925,  was  about  87  per  cent  of 
normal,  as  compared  to  82  per  cent  last 
year  and  89  per  cent,  the  average  con- 
dition for  the  past  ten  years  on  Decem- 
ber  first. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  21  per  cent, 
of  all  farm  land  has  been  plowed  last 
fall,  for  this  year's  crop,  as  compared 
to  18  per  cent,  at  this  time  last  year  and 
19  per  cent,  in  1923. 

Farm  Labor  Conditions 
The  farm  labor  supply  on  December 
first,  1925,  was  estimated  at  85  per 
cent,  of  a  normal  and  demand  92  per 
cent,  of  normal,  making  a  potential  labor 
supply  on  December  first,  92.4  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  91.4  per  cent,  in  No- 
vember and  94.5  per  cent,  the  October 
potential  and  100  per  cent,  the  potential 
supply  on  December  1,  1924. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOQA- 
TION  OF  DAIRY  AND 

MILK  INSPECTORS 

Two  days  session,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, January  19th  and  20th,  will  be 
given  to  meetings  during  the  Farm 
Products  Show,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspec- 
tors These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Public  Service  Commission  Building,  112 
Market  St.,  Harrisburg. 

A  very  comprehensive  program  has 
been  arranged  and  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions on  many  topics  of  interest  to 
both  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers of  milk  will  be  made  by  various 
authorities. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  University  Club, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  19th,  at  6.00  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Every  Cow  a  Profit  Maker 

IS  Coi¥  Jersey  herd  averages  90S9*9  lbs.  of  5.S%  milk  ^ 

and  $279-84  profit  over  feed  cost  in  C.  T.  A.  work.  * 

In  the  seventh  consecutive  year  during  which  Larro  was  the  grain  ration  of  the 
Jersey  herd  at  Smith  and  Preston's  Valley  Farm,  Conotton,  Ohio,  official  C.T.A. 
records  for  the  test  period  recently  ended  credit  these  15  cows  with  an  average 
monthly  production  of  754.9  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow — 9059.9  lbs.  per  cow  for  twelve 
months.  Remember — these  are  Jerseys  giving  5.5  %  milk. 
More  important  than  pounds  of  milk  is  the  fact  that  these  cows  averaged 
$279.84  profit  over  all  feed  costs  for  the  year.  They  produced  $5528.39  worth 
of  milk  at  a  total  feed  cost,  including  Larro,  roughage  and  pasture,  of  $1586.68. 
A  profit  over  feed  cost  of  over  240  % . 


Could  any  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  value  of  Larro  as  a  steady 
ration  for  your  own  cows  be  offered  ? 

Could  any  but  a  high  quality,  abso- 
lutely uniform  ration  buUd  and  main- 
tain the  health  and  condition  necessary 
to  enable  a  cow  to  produce  milk  profit- 
ably over  so  long  a  period  of  time  ? 

Take  some  of  the  individual  stars  from 
the  Valley  Farm  herd  as  an  example. 
Sabina,  5  years  old — fed  Larro  all  her  life 
— produced  11,599.9  lbs.  of  milk  and 
70  2.  libs,  of  butter  during  the  test  period. 
Benigna,also  5  years  old— alsofed  Larro 
continuously  produced  93  2  7.9  lbs.  of  milk 
and  539.7  lbs.  of  butter.  Matie  Owl,  4 
years  old — four  years  on  Larro — pro- 
duced 10,250  lbs.  of  milk  and  589.8  lbs.  of 
butter.  They  couldn't  have  done  it  if  they 
hadn't  been  handled  and  fed  properly. 


Impressive  as  these  individual  per- 
formances are,  the  herd  record  is  of 
more  importance  to  dairymen.  It  shows 
that  every  Valley  Farm  cow  returned 
a  profit  over  feed  cost,  ranging  from 
$176.25  for  Carroll  Girl  in  9  months,  to 
$426.87  for  Sabina.  There,  after  all  is 
the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  any 
feed — profit  for  the  man  who  uses  it. 

Be  honest  with  yourself.  Compare 
these  records  with  those  of  your  own 
cows.  If  your  cows  aren't  doing  as 
well  as  the  Valley  Farm  cows,  try 
Larro.  You'll  find  it  just  as  productive 
of  profits  for  you  as  it  is  for  every 
dairyman  who  feeds  it  regularly.  And 
remember  this — the  true  value  of  a 
dairy  ration  isn't  shown  on  the  price 
tag — it  is  profit,  not  first  cost,  that 
counts. 


THE  LARROWE   MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


We'll  b«  glad  to  send  complete  C.T.A.  Records  of  every  cow 
in  theValley  Farm  herd  toanyone  interested.  Write  for  a  copy. 


Aak  Your 
Dealer 
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THE   SAFE   RATION   FOR   DAIRY   COWS 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds— as  good  for  your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  cows 


NEW  MEMBER   OF 

TESTING  STAFF 

Luther  K.  Shoemaker,  Mifflinburg,  Pa., 
a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Class  of  1925,  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  testing  staff  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  was  raised  on  a  farm 
and  made  an  exceptional  record  while 
at  State  College.  For  the  present  he 
has  been  assigned  to  work  in  tlie  Inter- 
State  testing  laboratories. 


MAItll 


SICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


FEED  AND  HOUSE  COWS 

Milk  pail  results  will  show  that  it  pays 
to  keep  the  cows  sheltered  on  cold  days. 
They  also  indicate  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  feeding.  Some 
cows  are  only  boarders  at  the  best  but 
good  cows  pay  well  for  plenty  of  good 
feed. 


OH,  WELI^IT  MAY  BE  TRUE 

D.  C.  Welty,  a  dairyman  of  Texark- 
ana,  Tex.,  puts  on  a  barn  dance  once 
a  week  in  the  loft  above  his  cows.  When 
the  cows  are  milked  while  the  dancing 
is  on  they  average  a  quart  more  milk 
per  cow  than  on  other  evenings  of  the 
week. — Toledo  Blade. 


Kerlin  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS 


^..73  n«t  profit  oaeh  In  1  yoar 

made  by  W.  L.  Mowon.  Hardy,  Vig- 


Srooa,  Wonderful  Winter  lny«ri<.  l.«nre  white  pifir«-t<>p  priced 
68T931  Eke  record  Btork.  officlKl  Em  r;..nte«t  wmn^ni.    Bar. 
gains  In  CHICKS -STOCK    SUPPLIES   Fr««  l««d  with  chick*. 


Bior  discount  now.     Valuable  catalojj  free. 
lUrlin's  Orand  Vlaw  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7H7  Cantar  HaM,  n. 

When  Answering  Ads  Mention  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review 
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Dairy  Council 

Service 

The  various  departments  of  the  Dairy 
Council  are  at  your  service  and  will 
assist  you  in  planning 

Educational  Entertainment 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club 
Meetings. 
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Milk  Makes  Healthy  Child rea 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  **Milk  for  Health"  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers 
and  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  Programs 

Are  Available 

Motion  Picture  Films  on  Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides        Literature        Posters 

Short  Plays  for  the  Chfldren,  Etc. 
Are  Yours  for  the  Asking 

Let  Us  Assist  in  Planning  Your  Entertainment 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  at  meetings  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  Locals,  Com- 
munity gatherings,  etc,  held  within  the  territory  of 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  programs 


Interstate  Dairy 

R.  W.  Baldbrston,  Secretary 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PfflLADELPHIA 


PENNA.  STATE  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

(Continued  from  pase  1) 
Commercial  exhibits  will  be  loealed 
in  the  various  exhibit  buildinjis  so  that 
ti>e  fariiur  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  latest  developments  in 
equipment  for  his  dairy,  home,  orchard, 
barn,  etc. 

Many  Organizations   Meet 
Among  the   organizations  which   have 
sche<luled   their  annual   meefngs  during 

Agricultural  Associations,  Pennsylvania 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  AsscK-iation,  Penn- 
sylvania Dairymen's  Association,  State 
Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Federation,  Pennsylvania  Thresh- 
ermen's  Association,  Pennsylvania  State 
Poultry  Association,  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers'  Association,  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  Society  of  Farm 
Women  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers'  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk 
Inspectors,  Pennsylvania  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  St'ite  Association 
of  Market  Masters,  Pennsylvania  Veter- 
inary-Medical Assciaticn,  the  Ayrshire, 
(luernsey.  Holstein  and  Jersey  Breeders' 
Association,  the  Duroc,  Poland  China, 
Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Breeders' 
Associatif  n,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Sheep 
and  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

Vocation:  I  Day  Planned 
'I'lie  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education, 
Dei>artment  of  Public  Instruction,  is 
planning  to  hold  a  Vocational  Day  on 
Wednesday,  January  20,  for  vocational 
boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  visit  the 
Farm  Products  Show.  An  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  see  the  Farm  Products 
Show  in  the  morning  and  a  program 
of  entertainment  will  be  arranged  for 
the  afternoon.  One  of  the  features  of 
this  program  will  be  the  presentation 
of  the  gold  and  silver  ntedals  to  the 
winners  in  the  junior  and  senior  pro- 
ject contest.  This  group  of  boys  and 
girls  will  also  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Governor  GifFord  Pinchot  and 
Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

Members  of  farm  organizations  de- 
siring to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced 
railroad  fare  to  Harrisburg  meetings 
during  Show  Week,  arc  advised  to  pro- 
cure certificates  from  their  county  agent 
or  their  organization  secreatry  at  once. 


LOW   GRADE   FERTILIZERS 

BAN  EFFECTIVE   JAN.   J 

The  amendment  to  the  State  Fer- 
tilizer I^aw  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  extremely  low  grade  fertilizer, 
will  become  effective  Janary  1,  1926. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  F.  P.  Willits, 
warns  all  fertilizer  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  become  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law. 

The  law  as  it  now  reads  prohibits 
the  sale  in  Pennsylvania  of  any  mixed 
fertilizer  or  mixture  composed  of  two 
or  more  ingredients  containing  less  than 
li  i)er  cent  of  total  plant  food.  Ic 
likewise  provides  that  no  commercial 
fertilizer  should  be  sold  which  contains 
less  than  one  i)er  cent  of  ammonia,  one 
per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid  or 
one  per  cent  of  water  soluble  potash. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  amend- 
nient  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
brands  of  mixed  fertilizer  will  be  greatly 
reduced  and  farmers  will  find  it  less 
confusing  to   make  purchases. 


January,  J926 


January,  (926 
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ivith  the  same 
Feed  Cost 


Without  BtufTing  more  feed  into  your  cowa  — 
there's  a  sure  way  of  getting  more  milk  out  of 
them.  Milk  income  in  the  winter  month* 
depends  on]  the  cow's  ability  to  completely 
assimilate  and  turn  into  miUc  the  ration  you 
have  to  feed  her. 

Few  cows  go  into  the  winter  in  a  sufficiently 
robust  condition  to  do  this  without  aid.  That's 
why  thousands  of  dairymen  now  use  Kow-Kare 
regularly  along  with  the  winter  feed.  Just  a 
tablcspoonful  of  this  wonderful  medicine-tonic 
twice  a  day,  one  week  each  month,  will  keep 
your  cows  in  top-speed  production.  Afcw  cents 
thus  invested  in  regulating  the  cows  milk- 
making  machinery  accomplishes  more  than 
many  dollars  spent  in  forced  feeding. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  using  Kow-Kare  you 
are  insuring  your  herd  against  disease  and 
expensive  disorders.  Kow-Kare  acts  directly 
on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs.  It  helps 
you  win  your  battles  against  such  ailments  as 
Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Scours,  ^Garget,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  by 
strengthening  the  organs  where  these  troubles 
originate.  ^ 

Begin  now  to  reap  the  benefits  Kow-Kare  ia 
performing  for  other  cow  owners.  Give  it  ■ 
practical  test  and  you  will  form  new  ideas  of 
winter  dairying.  Large  size  Kow-Kare,  $1  25; 
medium  size  65c — at  feed  stores,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct.  We  pay  postage. 

Write  for  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

Daily  Association  Company,  Inc. 
DeitUII  LyndonTill*.  VU 
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21  Habitual  Aborters 
Dropped  Healthy 
Calves  After  Treat- 
ment With  Aborno 

After  five  years  of  lost  calves,  this 
happy  result  made  C.  G.  Richter  of 
Lincoln,  Mo.,  a  life  time  booster  for 
Aborno.  Other  farmers  from  coast 
to  coast  report  wonderful  success. 
•'Treated  20  cows  and  didn't  lose  a 
calP'.writes  AUyBartlett  of  Alexan- 
dria, Minn."Had  1 009^0  live  calves  to 
date",  E.  F.  Acken,  LaGrangeville, 
N.  Y.  "If  every  farmer  in  the  state 
used  Abomo  we  would  soon  have 
contaRious  abortion  stamped  out", 
says  W.  N.  Noone,  Mt.  Hope,  Wis. 
Hundreds  of  similar  experiences  are 
told  in  letters  In  our  booklet  and  files. 

ABORNO 

77?^  Pioneer  Cuaranteed  Remedy 

FOR  CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 


Tmta  thin  dr«>md  d  I  n  «  a  it  • 
risbt,  br  rlddinir  the  BnimAi'a 
blood  of  ftbortinn  Kt*rnui. Tones  ' 
op  eowB  for  biK  milk  yt«lclH. 
Positively  Kuarantecd.  Pro- 
tect your  nard  airalnHt  Inati  and 
barranneaa  by  aniiir  Atiorno  at 
onca.  Write  today  for  valiubl* 
(raa  yatarinary  booklet. 


ABORNO  LABORATORY 

32  J«lf  Straat 
Lancastar,       WiacoiwlM 


Patronize  Our  Advertisers 
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AN  ECHO  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Many  of  our  members  who  attended 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  partic- 
ularly well  pleased  with  the  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  directors,  in  conducting 
the  business  affairs  of  the  organization. 
The  officers  and  the  directors  apprec- 
iate   these   expressions   of   good   will. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  members, 
and  to  our  readers  generally,  to  know 
how  one  of  our  visitors,  one  well  versed 
in  agricultural  affairs  expressed  him- 
self lo  lilt;  tt&sociatluii,  anui  iiy  aitci'  tuc 
annual    meeting. 

COMMONWEALTH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

Governor's    Office 

HARRISBURG 

Mr.  R.  W.  Balderston, 

Secretary, 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Assn., 

1211   Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear    Robert : 

Thanks  for  keeping  me  in  touch 
with  the  action  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers.  I  want  to  extend 
my  hearty  commendation  of  the  ad- 
vanced stand  your  organization  has 
taken  in  connection  with  the  clean- 
ing up  of  tuberculosis,  which  means 


so  much  from  both  a  health  and 
economic  standpoint.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  of  the  splendid 
position  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  has  taken  and 
that  this  movement  will  continue  to 
have   its   united   support. 

How  greatly  this  contrasts  with 
producers  in  Chicago  wliere,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  papers,  the 
producers  have  not  taken  an  ad- 
vanced stand  and  lined  up  for  tu- 
berculosis eradication.  Without 
question  this  will  hurt  the  market 
for  the  product  and  place  producers 
under    a   severe   handicap,    for    they 

,..:n     i,„     .,..^^1....:..,.     — :n.     e j:_ 

eased  animals  which  cannot  be 
efficient,  and  will  then  find  the 
market  outlet  for  their  product 
limited. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  me 
that  we  could  make  $2,249,000  avail- 
able for  indemnity  toward  tuber- 
culosis eradication  in  Pennsylvania 
during  this  biennuim.  I  feel  that 
at  last  we  are  launched  on  a  definite 
program  of  eradication  which  I 
assure  you  will  continue  to  have 
my  fullest  support. 

With  congratulations  to  your  en- 
tire membership,  directors,  and  to 
yourself  for  the  good  work  that  you 
have  done,  and  with  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  sucess,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gifford  Pinchot 


GetMoreMoney 

for  Cleaner  Milk 

You  can't  expect  the  creamery  or  con- 
densary  to  pay  you  the  top-notch  price  for 
your  milk  when  it  contains  dirt  and  st'di- 
ment.  And  if  you  think  it  is  entirely  ctean, 
make  this  simple  test. 
Pour  some  fresh  milk  through  an  ordinary 
strainer,  then  pour  that  eamc  milk  through 
a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Strainer,  and  see  how 
much  dirt  you  get.  You'll  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  "Then  make  the  test  the 
other   way    'round    by   using   the    ''urity 

Strainer  first 
and  the  ordi- 
n  a  r  y  strainer 
last. 

That  test  will 
convince  you 
that  what  wu 
say  is  true.  The 
Purity  Strainer 
is  the  only  one 
that  gets  ALL 
the  dirt.  That's 
our  guarantee 
or  we'll  refund 
your  money. 


STATE  SECOND  IN  POTATO  RANKING 


With  an  estimated  crop  of  28,314,000 
bushels  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  years,  ranks  as  the  second 
largest  potato  producing  State.  Maine 
with  a  prospective  crop  of  30,976,000 
bushels,  is  the  only  state  outranking 
Pennsylvania  this  year.  The  usual  rank 
of  the  Keystone  State  is  fifth  or  sixth, 
but  this  year  New  York,  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  all  important 
potato  producing  states,  have  fallen  be- 
low. 

The  estimated  crops  in  the  leading 
States  as  compared  with  the  1924  esti- 
mated  poduction   are- 

1925  1924 

Maine    30,976,000     41,175,000 

Pennsylvania 28,314,000    28,792,000 

New  York 27,231,000     46,620,000 

Minnesota    26,384,000    44,352,000 

Michigan    26,300,000     38,252,000 

Wisconsin     23,632,000     31,460,000 

The  quality  of  the  Keystone  crop  is 
reported  as  unusually  good  and  digging 
reports  of  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  the  important  potato 
counties    show    yields    per    acre    to    be 


heavier  than  expected.  The  estimated 
crop  increased  1,400,000  bushels  between 
October  1  and  November  1  and  prospec- 
tive production  now  stands  only  about 
two  per  cent,  below  the  bumper  crop 
of  1924  and  seven  per  cent,  above  the 
average  crop  of  the  last  five  years. 

The  imusual  rank  of  Pennsylvania  this 
year  is  due  to  the  favorable  season 
and  high  acre  yields,  and  in  the  face  of 
decrease  in  acreage.  This  situation 
coupled  with  an  unfavorable  season,  low 
acre  yields,  and  decreased  acreage  in 
other  important  producing  states,  has 
brought  Pennsylvania  into  second  place. 
In  other  words,  the  high  rank  is  a  seas- 
onable situation  and  not  likely  a  perman- 
ent shift  in  potato  production. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
future  trend  of  potato  prices,  the  short- 
age in  the  crop  for  the  entire  country 
makes  it  certain  that  a  price  level  higher 
than  the  abnormally  low  one  of  last 
year  will  prevail  throughout  the  market- 
ing season.  The  total  United  States 
crop  is  346,500,000  bushels  or  17  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  crop  of  the  past 
five  years. 


WASTING  THE  CORN  PLANT 

A.  L.  Haecker 


Economy  and  industry  are  now  be- 
coming poular.  Waste  and  extrava- 
gance are  going  out  of  date.  All  de- 
partments of  both  Government  and  bus- 
iness  are   paying   attention   to  the   wise 

axioms   of  thrift,   and   rural   affairs   are 
receiving  their  share  of  attention 


value.  Such  forage  cannot  be  used  until 
the  corn  is  all  gathered  and  this  means 
that  it  is  not  utilized  until  late  in  the 
season,  long  after  frosts  and  winds  have 
weathered  the  plant  and  wasted  its 
substance.  The  ravages  from  corn  stalk 
disease,  exposure  to  severe  weather  and 
the    indigestible    character    of   the    feed 


The   greatest  waste   in   agriculture   is      often  causes  more  damage  than  good  to 


that  of  the  corn  plant.  We  annually 
waste  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars 
worth  of  corn  stalks  and  leaves.  Fig- 
uring our  corn  crop  worth  something 
over  $3,000,000,000,  85%  is  used  for  the 
growing  of  corn  grain  and  15%  for 
forage  and  silage,  only  6%  going  into 
the  silo.  Yet  the  silo  is  the  only  way  to 
save  practically  all  of  the  plant,  and  as 
40%  of  the  nutriment  and  value  of  the 
plant  is  found  in  the  stalk  and  leaves, 
the  forage  of  the  85%  grown  for  grain 
is  being  largely  wasted.  This  loss  totals 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

Corn     stalks     left    in     the    field     and 
aUowed    to    weather    are   of    little    food 


the  animals  turned  on  stalk  fields.  It  is 
safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the 
forage  is  largely  wasted  when  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  treatment. 

The  6%  of  the  corn  used  for  the  silo 
is  housed  in  our  half  million  silos,  and 
every  acre  so  used  is  worth  two  acres 
left  in  the  field.  It  would  not  be  poss- 
ible or  practical  to  turn  all  o1  the  corn 
plant  into  silage,  but  as  85%  of  the  corn 
grown  in  this  country  is  used  on  farms 
as  feed  for  domestic  animals,  certainly 
more  than  6%  should  be  used  as  silage. 
This  past  year  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
corn  crop  in  the  northern  States  was 
unfit  for  anything  but  silage. 
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PURITY     Cot 
ton    Discs    are 

made  in  any  size 
from  5' 2  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt- 
ers. Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


1 


Used  and  endorsed  by 
World's  largest  dairies 
and  condensaries,  in- 
cluding Borden's,  Car- 
nation, Mohawk,  Shef- 
field Farms,  etc.  And 
they  use  it  because  it 
pays.    Put  your  milk  in 

the  top-notch  price  class.     Make  it  clean 

with  a  Purity  Strainer. 

Made  in  two  sizes —  10  qt.  and  18  qt. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer 
or  write  U8  for  circular  and  prices.  Send 
todayl 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept,    F  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


SpecialDaity 
Gets  More 


2o£xtm  Quarts  f\ 

Sell  your  share  of  the  big 
corn  crop  for  double  price. 
Why  sell  at  low  big-crop 
prices  when  you   can  get 

mr\ra  \\xr  tnrnincr  mm  intr> 
MILK  wUh  SPECrALDAIRY! 
Special  Dairy  is  a  scientific, 
tested  mixture  of  choice  feeds, 
minerals  and  molasses.  Feed 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  as  an  entire 
grain  ration  or  w^ith  corn  or 
other  home  Bro>vn  grains  and 
insure  maximum  results  from 
every  cow.  Special  Dairy  pro- 
duces extra  milk  .  .  .  that 
extra  ttvUIi  is  PROFIT.  Marktt 
prices  on  milk  go  up  and  down, 
but  the  cut  IN  PRODUCTION 
COSTS  that  comcsfromleeding 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

Equaln  a  Permanent 
Raiaein  the  Price  of  Milk 

Thousands  testify  that  it 
pays  to  feed  Special  Dairy. 
Corn  alone  will  not  produce 
milk  economically , but  by  feed- 
ing SPECIAL  DAIRY  with  it 
you  can  sell  every  bushel  of 
corn  for  double  market  price. 
DothHt—  MAKE  EVERY 
BUSHEL  COUNT!  You  can 
get  more  milk  with  fewer  cows, 
with  less  feed  cost  .  .  .  less 
investment  .  .  .  less  work. 
Thousands  of  shrewd  money- 
making  dairymen  are  feeding 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  NOW.  You 
can  get  lighter  feed  costs,  and 
bigger  milk  checks,  too. 
See  local  feed  merchant  today 
or  writedirecttousfornarntof 
nearest  Internatitmal  deaUr. 


FERN-DELL  GUERNSEYS— BUmI  wiQ  ta^ 
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f«r  lacreased  produeuoa  pai  • 
rcra-DeO  Ga«rnMT  8tr«  al 
•Mad  of  row  berd  Thla 
>airt  daa  !■  Just  tal 
Old  will  thaw  over  10.M0 
^tt  nd  776  Iba.  butter  fat 
or  ntea  Uat.  Come  and  •••  wtei 
i^Dell  to  doing 


of  V9n-09t 
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JSKM  t  FBn-SaL  SVERMn  I 

t  1  Fat.  Hg..  Craw  Bit.  Wt.  l^tHI 


international 
Sugar  Feed  Co 

C  ^nxnCtlpolis 


Insist  on  tkt  Sdck  with  the 
Jted  Sawtooth  Border  ^ 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 


BELL  PHONE  NO.  1 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


PUREBREDS  LEAD  MILK 

AND  BUTTER  PRODUCERS 
Blood  tells  in  dairy  production.  The 
three  best  milkers  and  the  three  leading 
butterfat  producers  in  Pennsylvania  cow 
testing  associations  during  October  were 
all  purebreds,  according  to  the  monthly 
report  of  the  dairy  extension  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

A  registered  Holstein,  owned  by  L. 
A.  Zimmerman  of  the  Carbon-l.ehigh 
association  produced  2,700  pounds  of 
milk  for  first  place.  Registered  Hol- 
steins  owned  by  A.  B.  Craig  of  the 
Allegheny  association  and  Harrington 
and  Company  of  the  Sullivan  County 
group,  respectively  produced  2,437  and 
2,272  pounds  for  second  and  third  honors. 

To  L.  A.  Zimmerman's  registered  Hol- 
stein also  won  the  honor  of  leading  the 
butterfat  producers,  with  83.7  pounds. 
Henry  Rosenberger's  purebred  Ayrshire 
in  the  Middle  Bucks  association  pro- 
duced 78.7  pounds  and  Jesse  Kurtz's 
registered  Holstein  in  the  Cumberland 
group   made  77.2  pounds  for  runner-up 

honors. 

Of    10,788     cows     tested     in     the     88 


POWER  MILKER 
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WANTED    TO    BUY 

WANTED-Bags.  Bluest  cash  prices  paid. 
No  quantity  too  1  rge,  none  too  small  To 
get  the  most  money  for  your  empty  bags 
write  for  our  prices. 

OWASCO  BAG  CO. 
19  Cleveland  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KERUN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


■•■utiful,  Wonderful  Winter  Layer* 

Large  White  EiKTS,    Always  rommann  top 

prices.  265-331  egK  record  stock.  Official  Earir    \ 

CofiteitWinners.  Hardr- Viirorons  Baraatna  In  Babtf 

Chiclia  -  Stock  -  Suppllas.  Fraa  lead  with  chlcka. 

P'"  discount  if  orderi-d  now.    Dslirary  wh«n  wanted. 

Hilt  Illustrated  Valuahir  CataloK  Fraa.  W'""  today.    „   _  __ 

KarUn's  Orand  Vlaw  Poultry  Farm,  Bo^'M  Cantor  Hal.  Pa. 

associations  reporting,  789  produced  40 
or  more  pounds  of  fat  and  1,014  gave 
more  than  half  a  ton  of  milk.  Of  the 
40  pounders,  204  topped  50  pounds  of 
butterfat,  and  475  of  the  l,00a-pound 
milkers  gave  1,200  or  more  pounds  of 
milk. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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De  Laval  Milker 

10  Years  of  Service 

Thousaftdt  ofSatt^fied  Users 


IN  1916  the  first  De  Laval  Milker  was  sold.  Before  that  20 
years  had  been  spent  in  its  development  and  perfection.  When 
the  De  Laval  Milker  was  put  on  the  market  it  was  a  perfected 
machine. 

Today  more  than  half  a  million  cows  are  milked  the  De  Laval 
Way — and  the  number  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  hand  milking 
will  soon  be  as  old-fashioned  as  harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 

De  Laval  first  gave  the  world  the  centrifugal  cream  sep- 
arator, which  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  dairy  industry 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

Now  the  De  Laval  Milker  removes  the  drudgery  of  hand 
milking,  saves  time  and  labor,  does  better  milking,  and  pro- 
duces cleaner  milk. 


and  up 


De  Laval 

MilKer 

Outfits 


See  Your 
De  Laval 

Agent 


OR  MAIL 
COUPON 


De  Laval  Milker 

^TheBetterWay 
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De  Lavad  Cream  Sepaiator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has 
the  wonderful  "floating  bowl."  Guar- 
anteed to  skim  cleaner.  Furnished  in  sev- 
en sizes,  with  hand,  electric  or  belt  drive. 
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Milk 


INTER-STATE 

Producer 
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West  Chester.  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa..  1 


IN  UMBER  10 


PENNA.  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

OUTSTANDING  DISPLAY  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

MANY  ORGANIZATIONS  HOLD  MEETINGS 


From  every  viewpoint  the  Tenth  An- 
nual Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 
and  Agricultural  Educational  Meetings, 
held  in  Harrisburg,  during  the  week  of 
January  18th,  surpassed,  in  every  way, 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

Not  only  was  this  evident  in  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  various  exhibits, 
displayed  in  several  large  buildings,  with 
an  a^tgregate  6pace  of  some  100,000  sq. 
feet,  but  also  by  the  large  number  of 
important  meetings  of  agricultural  or- 
ganizations held  during  the  period  of 
the  show. 


«■». 


Vocal   selections   were   render^"^  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Quintet. 

Secretary  Willits  in  opening  the  meet- 
ing, stressed  the  value  of  the  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  and  the  attending  agricul- 
tural meetings  as  being  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  as 
well  as  presenting  to  the  general  public 
the  scope  of  this  undertaking  and  pro- 
ducts. 

Henry  Klugh,  director  of  the  Farm 
Products  Show,  made  a  brief  address 
outlining  the  work  and  development  of 
the  show  and  its  various  features. 


RURAL     ELECTRICAL     SERVICE 

PENNA.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

HANDS  DOWN  FAVORABLE  RULING 


The  Pennsylvania  rubiic  Service  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  general  order  of 
outstanding  importance,  both  to  the  elec- 
trical industry  and  to  the  farmer.  Its 
intent  is  to  "facilitate  the  securing  of 
electric  service  by  farmers  and  others  in 
rural  territory."  It  is  known  as  General 
Order  27,  and  becomes  eflfective  March 
1,  1926. 

The  Order,  in  general,  prescribes  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  throughout 
the  State,  under  which  extensions  must 
be  made  into  rural  territory.  The  meat 
and  kernel  of  the  Order  is  the  provision 


1  ne  practice  nereioiore  in  iuubi  sec- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere, 
was  to  make  rural  extensions  condition- 
ed upon  a  relation  between  construction 
cost  and  estimated  annual  revenue.  A 
common  rule  was  to  make  extensions 
when,  and  only  when,  the  estimateed 
gross  annual  revenue  was  one-third  the 
cost  of  construction.  At  least  three 
serious  objections  to  such  an  extension 
rule   have  developed  in  practice. 

1.  Each  extension  requires  agreement 
between  the  utility  and  the  consumerf 
upon    certain    difficult    and    disputable 


Exhibit  of  InUr-SUte  Milk 


Producers'  Association  and  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show. 

Also  View  of  Milk  Exhibit 


The  pubUc,  both  in  the  elaborate  turn- 
out of  the  farm  folk  from  many  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  from  nearby 
state  Bind  the  heavy  turnout  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Harrisburg  and  nearby  cities,  in- 
dicated the  interest  which  this  great 
show  has  on  the  public  at  large. 

While  the  exhibits  were  informally 
opened  for  inspection  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 19th,  the  formal  opening  of  the 
weeks  program  was  made  on  Tuesday 
evening,  when  an  opening  convocation, 
representing  a  joint  meeting  of  all  asso- 
ciations was  held  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
Auditorium,  with  Hon.  Frank  P.  Willits, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  as  chair- 
man. 

This  meeting  opened  with  a  music  and 
song  fest  period,  instrumental  music  was 
furnished  by  the  West  Lampeter,  Lan- 
caster County,  Vocational  School  Band. 


John  M.  McKee,  deputy  secretary  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  to  the  young  farmers 
of  the  state.  He  made  a  plea  for  the 
advancement  and  continued  expansion 
of  the  project  work  as  it  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State. 

Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  made  a  brief 
address  on  the  subject  "What  Was  on 
His  Mind",  voicing  his  opinion  of  vari- 
ous political  situations  throughout  the 
state,  the  work  of  the  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature.  He  stressed  particular- 
ly the  development  of  rural  electricity 
and  the  recent  report  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  in  conection  with  rural 
electric  service. 

Hon.  L.  Dickinson,  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  from 
Iowa,  made  an  interesting  address,  out- 
lining the  situation  of  the  Iowa  farmer 
in  National  Legislation  and  outlined  the 

(Ckintinued  on  pagt  10) 


that  extensions  must  be  made  at  Com- 
pany expense  into  all  territory  where 
there  are  three  or  more  pledged  con- 
sumers per  mile.  The  number  of  con- 
sumers is  not  averaged  over  an  entire 
distribution  line.  Each  mile  stands  on 
its  own  feet.  On  any  given  mile  where 
there  are  less  than  three  consumers  the 
cost  of  construction  is  divided  between 
the  consumer  and  the  company,  the  lat- 
ter contributing  $800  per  consumer. 
This  means  that,  on  the  miles  financed 
at  company  expense,  the  average  number 
will  be  more  than  three — probably  five 
or  six. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  the  pioneer  in  this 
field.  Other  States  have  promulgated 
rules  for  rural  extensions.  A  decided 
contribution  to  the  problem,  however, 
has  been  made  by  the  above  provision 
as  to  the  essential  condition,  under 
which  extensions  must  be  made. 


questions  of  fact,  both  as  to  the  character 
of  construction,  cost  of  construction 
properly  chargeable  to  the  rural  liaei 
and  probable  revenue.  A  small  rural 
community  is  under  enormous  disadvan- 
tage in  such  negotiations  and  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Commission  this  disadvantage  in- 
creases. 

2.  The  tendency  of  the  ratio  principle 
is  to  base  the  estimated  revenue  upon 
the  immediate  future,  and  to  take  too 
little  account  of  the  large  possible  de- 
velopment of  rural  business  thus  pre- 
venting much  desirable  development 
from  getting  started. 

8.  The  ratio  rule  limits  service  to 
the  most  lucrative  coramunitiea  and 
leaves  other  territory  without  service. 
The  obvious  principle  that  a  public  ser- 
vice company   is   entitled  to  a  fair  re- 

(Continned  on  page  9) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


February,  J926 

MILK  EXHIBITS  AND  AWARDS       ■ 


The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, which  now  embraces  the  organi- 
eation  of  ali  the  dairymen  of  the  State, 
irrespective  of  their  affiliations  with  the 
diflferent  breed  associations  held  an  im- 
portant all  day  meeting,  including  a 
banquet  on  Wednesday  evening,  January 
20th,   at   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  Felton  Hall 
at  which  there  was  an  average  atten- 
dance of  from  150  to  175  persons. 

'Phe  rnnm'intf  jepRRinn  opened  at  9:00 
o'clock  with  an  address  by  Dr.  G.  E. 
Bruner,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Dr.  Bruner  spoke  on 
the  "Present  and  Future  Status  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Prevention  and  Eradication 
Work  in  Pennsylvania." 

Dr.  M.  F.  Barnes,  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  made  an  address  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Plan  for  the  "Preven- 
tion and  Eradication  of  Bovine  Infectious 
Abortion." 

J.  L.  Passmore,  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  spoke  on  "Financ- 
ing the  Tubercular  and  Abortion  Era- 
dication Work,  while  S.  J.  Brownell, 
Dairy  Extension  Specialist,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  made  an  address  on  "How 
Better  Bulls  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Produc- 
ing Milk." 

Afternoon  Session 


A  business  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's  Association  was  held  in 
Felton's  Hall,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

The  formal  adoption  of  a  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  was  the  first  business 
considered. 

The    association    was    organized    as   a 
State   organization    covering    all    phases 
of  the  dairy  industry,  permitting  section- 
al organizations  to  hold  their  own  identi- 
ty and  meetings,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision   of   the    association.    Sectional 
meetings   of  these  groups,  such   as   the 
Holstein  Frieslan,  Guernsey,  Jersey  and 
Ayreshire  breeders,  the  ice  cream  manu- 
facturers, the  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  and  other  group  organizations  hold- 
ing  individual    meetings.    This   method 
will,  it  is  believed,  tie  up  for  educational 
and  legislative  welfare  all  the  groups  in 
the   Dairy   Industry   under   one  general 
head. 

The  officers  elected  to  serve  for  the 
insuing  year  are:  Prof.  A.  A.  Boreland, 
president;  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  first 
vice  president;  M.  L.  Phillips,  second 
vice  president;  W.  F.  Shrum,  third  vice 
president;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Rob- 
ert F.  Brinton,  West  Cheeter,  Pa. 

The  following  resolution  was  present- 
ed and  unanimously  adopted  during  this 
session: 

The  dairymen  of  Pennsylvania  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  marketing  improvement 
program  which  includes: 
Economical  production. 
Tuberculosis  eradication. 
Higher  standards  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

There  is  a  state-wide  need  of  research 
to  assist  our  dairy  farmers  in  adapting 
the  present  farm  building  to  most  eco- 
nomically help  develop  this  program. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dairymen's  Association,  in 
annual  meeting  assembled  urges  that  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural 
Experiment  station  assist  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  State  through  research. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  be  sent  to  R.  L.  Watts, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Addresses  during  the  afternoon  session 
included  the  following: 

How  Shall  I  Conduct  a  Five-Year*s  Pfo- 
gram  to  Improve  My  Dairy  Herd?— 
C.  G.  Gearhart,  Dairy  Extension  Spec- 
ialist, State  College,  Pa. 


The  Factors  that  Determine  the  Market 
Price  of  Milk— George  W.  Slocum, 
President  of  the  Dairymen's  League, 
Milton,  Pa. 

A  Balanced  Pocket  Book— Milk  vs.  Feed, 
R.  H.  Olmstead,  Dairy  Extension 
Specialist,  State  College,  Pa. 

Will  the  Returns  for  a  Higher  Quality  of 
Milk  Pay  for  the  Increased  0>st  of 
Producing  it?— C.  I.  Cohee,  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Phila. 

Dairy  Barn  Improvement — N.  S.  Grubbs, 
Agricultural  Engineer,  Philadelphia. 

Following  the  meeting  a  two  act  play- 
let, on  the  value  of  records  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  was  presented  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ralston-Purina  Co. 

Dairymens*  Banquet 
The   annual   banquet   of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's   Association,  was  held 
in  the  banquet  hall,  of  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, over  300  participating. 

A.  A.  Boreland,  as  toastmaster,  in  ad- 
dressing the  meeting,  gave  credit  to  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Association,  which  had 
abandoned  its  usual  banquet  to  permit 
this  gathering  of  the  dairymen  of  all  the 

breeds. 
The  speakers  at  the  banquet  included 

the  following: 

Fifty  Years  of  Rural  Pennsylvania— R. 
L.  Watts,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  State  College,  Pa. 

Problems  and  Prospects  for  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen— R.  W.  Balderston,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producer's 
Association  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
terstate   Dairy    Council,    Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

The  Changing  Order— F.  P.  Willits,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Taking  the  Blue  Sky  Out  of  Dairy 
Records— C.  L.  Burlingham,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  Breeders  Ga- 
zette, Chicago,  Illinois. 

"The  Farmer  and  the  State**— Gifford 
Pinchot,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Never  before  was  there  so  large  a 
list  of  exhibitors  in  competition  for 
prizes  in  the  fluid  milk  classes,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show.  The 
total  number  in  the  contest  being  128. 

Of  this  number  58  exhibits  in  Class 
A  and  36  in  Class  B  came  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association.  Sixteen  came  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Pittsburg  District  Cooper.i 
tive    Sales    Company^    and    seven    from 


Qass— B— Raw  Market  Milk 

1.  Chester   H.   Long,   Ivyland 98.10 

2.  Howard  Reburn,  Oxford 97.60 

3.  Amos    Bryan,    Perkasie 97.60 

4.  W.  I.  Reeves,  West  Chester. ..  .97.60 

5.  E.  T.  Moore,  Chatham 97.55 

6.  R.   I.   Tussey,   Hollidaysburg. .  .97.55 

7.  Roy   I.   Erb,  Williamsburg 97.56 

8.  Ramsey  &  Riale,  Cochranville.  .97.36 

9.  Esau   Osborne,  Oxford 96.65 

10.  Harry  Sheets,  Churchville 95.60 


Awards  of  ribbons  were  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Association  to 
dairymen  in  Pennsylvania,  who  attained 
special  merit  in  cow  testing  association 
work  during  1925,  for  high  average  fat 
production,  in  herds  of  five  or  more  cows. 
These  ribbons  were  in  three  classes,  red, 
blue  and  purple,  representing  respective- 
ly 300  to  350;  350  to  400  and  above  400 
pounds    fat. 

The  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  in  the  various 
classes  were  as  follows: 

Herd  average  300  to  350  pounds; 
BED  RIBBON 
Niesley,  C.  G.,  Mechanicsburg.  Pa. 
Wilson,  G    E.,  Boiling  SpringB,  Pa. 
Morrow,   D.  A.,  Tyrone,   Pa. 
Gerhard,  O.  0..  Palm,  Pa. 
Stoltzfus,  David,    Elverson,    Pa. 

Kauffnian,   Theo.,   Mifflintown.   Pa. 

Koontz,   C.  E.  &   Son,  Lutzville,  Pa. 

Matthews,  Morris,  Pottstown,  R.  D.,  Pa. 

Sell.  O.  O.,  Kutztown,  Pa 

Lloyd,  E.  K.,  Elverson,  Pa. 

Mertz,  William,   Lyons,  Pa. 

McAfee,  W.,  Glen  Moore,  Pa. 

Lloyd,  William,  Downinptown.  Pa. 

Plemming,   J.  C.  Belleville,  Pa. 

Ludt.   E.  C,  Carlisle,   Pa..   R.   5. 

Diehl,  Lloyd  H.,  Lutzville,  Pa. 

Wentz,  Homer,  Qnakertown,  R.  D.  2,  Pa. 

McCnlloiiKh,  H.  K.,  Newville.  Pa. 

Black.    Samuel,   Millprstown,   Pa. 

Koontz,  C.  E.,  Lutzville,  Pa. 

Gable,   N.   B.,  Newport,   Pa. 

King.   R    H  ,   Belleville,   Pa. 

McOonnell   &   Son.    G.   P.,   Port  Regal,  Pa. 

Allinson,  E.  P.,  West  Ghester,  Pa. 

Martin,   H    K.,  Goodville.   Pa. 

Hilleeas,  H..  Ooopersburg,  Pa.,  R.  2 

George  Bros.,  Klinesville,  Pa. 

Bvler,  B.  R..   Allensville,  Pa. 

Burket,  .T.  W.,  Tyrone,  Pa 

Markey,   S.  H..  New  Enterprise.  Pa. 

McGuUough.   R.   N.,   Belleville.    Pa. 

Yoder,  N.   H.,   Spnice  Hill,   Pa. 
Bliin:    RIBBON 

Brinton.  J.  H.,  Gap,  Pa. 
Decen  &  Son,  C.  I  ,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Byler,    J.    B.,    Allensville.    Pn. 
Adams.  D.  Q.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
.\uker.  T.  B..  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
Peachy,  Solomon,   Allensville,  Pa. 
Peffer,   W.   W..   Carlisle,   Pa 
Gray,  H.  I..  Honey  Grove,  Pa. 
Yoder,   A.   C,    Allensville,   Pa. 
.Tones,   M.    S.,  Westtown.   Pa. 
Sarig.    Albert,   Bowers,   Pa. 

PURPLE  RIBBON 

Otto,   Tvo  v..   Carlisle,   Pa. 
Ferguson,  W.  W.,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


Milk  Exhibit  of  Penna.  Farm  Products  Show 


other  farmers  throughout  the  state.  Ten 
samples,  in  the  certified  and  pastuerized 
class  were  received  from  distributors 
direct. 

The  following  scores  were  made  by  the 
leading  producers  in  the  various  classes. 

Qass  A— From  T.  B.  Tested  Gxws 

1.  Lardner  Howell,  Whitford 98.40 

2.  Chester  H.Pownall,  Nottingham  98.1o 

3.  Allen  R.  Eshelman,  Everett 98.00 

4.  Edwin   Hall,  West  Grove 97.85 

S.James    Speirs,    Downingtown. .  .97.80 

6.  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy 97.75 

7.  W.  N.  Anderson,  Centerville 97.70 

8.  C.  Albert  Fox,  Pocopson 97.65 

9.  Leroy  Harvey,  West  Chester ..  .97.60 
10.  Geo.  R.  North,  Lyndell 97.40 


Qass  C— Certified 

1.  Linkerbrook  Dairy  Farm, 

Harrisburg     98.16 

2.  I.  C.  S.,  Scranton 97.60 

3.  London  Hill,  So.  Montrose 96.20 

4.  Jos.    Heacock,  Woodside 95.20 


Qass  D — Pasteurized 

1.  Woodlawn    Farm   Dairy, 

Scranton     97.20 

2.  Geo.  V.  Greenwalt,  Carlisle 96.90 

3.  Kane  Dairy  Co.,  Kane 83.80 

4.  Indiana  Coop.  Dairy,  Indiana.  .82.90 

5.  Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies 81.40 

6.  Supplee-Wills-Jones     80.20 


EXHIBITS  AT  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
In  the  Emerson  Brantingham  Build- 
ing was  housed  the  more  general  cla.ss 
of  exhibits.  Three  floors  of  the 
building  were  used.  Here  were  shown 
agricultural  machinery  and  equipment, 
milk  and  milk  products,  dairy  equip- 
ment, potatoes,  apiary  products,  apples, 
orchard  supplies  and  machinery  of  a 
general    character. 

In  the  Harri.sburg  Duco  Building  were 
housed  the  Dairy  Cattle  Exhibits,  Beef 
Calves  and  Sheep. 

In    the    Chestnut    St.    Market    House 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Pigeons. 

In  the  Vance  Building  was  a  most 
comprehensive  educational  exhibit  em- 
bracing displays  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Markets 
and  Statistics,  etc.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  the  Health, 
Welfare,  Forestry,  Educational  and  High- 
way Departments  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  elaborate  display  and  demonstra- 
tions by  children  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Vocational  Schools  and  the  exhibit  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  were  also 
made  in  this  building,  as  were  also  the 
corn,  small  grain   and  wool  exhibits. 

An  elaborate  exhibit  of  Duroc,  Chester 
White,  Poland  China  and  Berk.shire 
Swine  was  shown  in  an  adjacent  build- 
ing. 
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KEYSTONE  DAIRYMEN 

TEST  10,870  COWS 

Thirty-two  Keystone  cow  testing  as- 
sociations tested  10,870  cows  during  No- 
vember, according  to  the  monthly  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy 
extension  service.  Eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  cows  produced  40  or  more 
])()unds  of  fat  and  1,046  gave  over  a  half 
ton  of  milk  each  during  the  month. 

Of  the  40-pound  cows,  247  topped  the 
50-pound  mark,  and  501  cows  gave  1,200 
or  more  pounds  of  milk.  Eighty-nine 
"boarder"  cows  went  to  the  butcher  dur- 
ing the  month. 

The  Carbon-Lehigh  Association  led 
in  the  number  of  40-pound  fat  producers 
and  1,000-pound  milkers  with  66  of  the 
former  and  113  of  the  latter.  The  same 
association  was  second  in  number  of 
cows  tested  with  467.  The  Coventry 
Association,  in  Chester  county,  led  in 
the  number  of  cows  tested  with  634. 
The  same  group  had  the  second  highest 
number  of  40-pound  cows,  66,  and  also 
the  second  highest  number  of  1,000- 
pound  milkers,  77. 

A  registered  Holstein  owned  by  L.  A 
Zimmerman,  of  the  Carbon-Lehigh  As- 
sociation, led  the  heavy  milkers  with 
2,688  pounds  of  milk.  A  registered  Hol- 
stein owned  by  Harry  Paulhamas,  of  the 
Lycoming  county  Association,  topped 
the  high  butterfat  producers  with  891.8 
potmds.  The  Carbon-Lehigh  Associa- 
tion had  the  highest  10-cow  average  in 
butterfat,  66.2  pounds. 


CHEMICAL  STAND- 

ARDS  FOR  MILK 

Ernest  Kelly,  in  Charge  of  Market  Milk  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Dairying,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 


The  need  of  standards  in  the  dairy 
industry  is  self-evident.  They  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  possible  fraud  and  perhaps,  in- 
jury through  less  food  value  in  the  diet 
than  is  needed  or  reckoned.  The  need 
of  standards  by  those  interested  in  dairy- 
ing is  even  as  great.  Without  standards 
the  industry  would  he  plunged  into  a 
chaos  of  cut-throat  competition;  and 
the  natural  effect  on  the  consumer  would 
be  lessoned  confidence  and  eventually 
curtailed  use  of  dairy  products.  Stand- 
ards are  like  bank  examiners.  They 
keep  strict  watch  and  increase  public 
confidence.  One  of  the  greatest  tributes 
to  our  dairy  industry  and  control 
methods  was  on  a  poster  exhibited  by 
the  Argentine  Government  at  the  first 
Argentine  International  Dairy  Exposi- 
tion in  Buenos  Aires,  in  1924.  The 
legend   read  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  is  at  the  head  of 
the  milk  industry  on  account  of  the 
severe  control." 

Perhaps  the  word  "severe"  is  a  little 
too  broad,  but  it  carries  an  idea  that  is 
worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration. 

Kind  of  Standards  Needed 

1.  Adequate  for  the  consumer's  pro- 
tection. 

2.  Uniform. 

8.  Simple  and  understandable. 

4.  Enforcible. 

6.  Just. 

It  would  seem   that  these   five  points 

need  little  discussion;  certainly  Nos.  1 
and  3  are  clear  and  almost  axiomatic. 
Nos.  4  and  5  are  almost  as  self-evident, 
hut  warrant  a  little  explanation.  Surely 
standards  should  be  enforcible  or  they 
had  almost  better  be  left  off  the  statute 
hooks.  Unenforcible  and  unenforced 
standards  weaken  the  whole  structure 
of  constructive  legislation  by  breeding 
distrust  and  disregard  of  other  regula- 
tions. The  justice  of  standards  is  vital 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try. Standards  should  impose  no  bur- 
dens on  dairymen  that  are  unnecessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public;  or  ac- 
complish no  other  useful  results.  If 
standards  are  too  lax,  both  parties  suffer. 
If  they  are  too  severe,  both  parties  again 
are  at  a  disadvantage, — the  industry  in 

€  meeting   the   demands   and  the   average 
H'onsumer  in  having  to  pay  more. 

Uniformity  of  standards  is  the  main 
theme  to  which  I  would  draw  your  at- 
tention. Probably  the  sharpest  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  industry  has  been  the  lack 
of  standardization  of  standards,  if  I  may 
use  the  term.  The  discrepancies  in  stan- 
dards,— national,  state,  county,  munici- 
pal, and  commercial, — have  lead  in  many 
cases  to  the  utmost  confusion  and  ham- 
stringing of  legitimate  enterprises.  It  is 
unconceivable  that  milk  which  is  con- 
sidered of  good  food  value  in  one  state 
can  not  be  legally  sold  in  an  adjacent 
state;  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other 
state.  This  is  a  situation  that  well  de- 
serves your  earnest  thought.  I  believe 
that  this  association  is  justified  in  care- 
fully studying  this  question  with  a  view 
to  clearing  the  atmosphere.  If  this  is 
done,  of  course,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  opinions  of  all  groups  inter- 
ested in  production,  preparation,  distri- 
bution, and  consumption. 


In  food  value  standards  for  milk,  fat 
and  solids-not-fat  are  the  important  con- 
siderations. Each  plays  a  different  part 
in  human  nutrition,  and  who  can  mea- 
sure one  against  the  other? 

Standardization  of  Milk 

One  of  the  important  questions  con- 
nected with  unification  of  standards  is 
that  of  standardizing  milk  itself.  Stand- 
ardizing or  adjusting  milk  to  a  definite 
percentage  of  fat  is  not  regarded  as  legal 
by  those  enforcing  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  covering  interstate  ship- 
ments, unless  the  product  is  so  labelled 
as  to  indicate  the  manipulation.  Some 
states  and  cities  prohibit  standardization, 
while  others  allow  it. 

Milk  from  different  cows,  herds,  ship- 
l)ing  stations,  etc.,  is  often  mixed  so  that 
the  resultant  product  has  the  desired  fat 
content. 

Standardization  is  accomplished  by  the 
addition  of  skim  milk  to  rich  milk;  or 
the  addition  of  cream  to,  or  removal  of 
skim  milk  from,  low-testing  milk. 

The  method  of  standardization  affects 
to  some  extent  the  percentage  of  solids- 
not-fat  in  the  standardized  product. 
Two  or  three  illustrations  will  suffice  to 
point  this  out.  Let  us  take  for  example 
normal  milk  testing  3.4  per  cent,  fat; 
4  per  cent,  milk  standardized  to  3.4 
per  cent,  with  skim  milk;  and  3  per 
cent,  milk  standardized  to  3.4  per  cent, 
with  4  per  cent,  milk  or  20  per  cent 
cream.  Very  representative  average 
analyses  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Table  1.  Average  analyses  of  skim 
milk,  milk  and  cream. 

Percent  sniids 
Product  Percent  fat  not  fat 

N^ormal  milk 3.0  8.33 

Normal   milk    3.4  8.66 

Normal   milk    4.0  8.79 

Cream    20.0  T.16 

Skim  milk   0.0  9.26 

Without  here  going  through  the  cal- 
culations, which  are  simple  mathemati- 
cal processes,  it  will  be  shown  in  Table 
2  how  various  sorts  of  milk  standardi- 
zation affect  the  final  product. 

Table  2.  Effect  of  standardization  on 
fat  and  solids-not-fat. 

Percent  solids 
Product  Percent  fat  not  fat 

Normal  milk    8.4  8.56 

4%  milk  standard- 
ized with  skim 
milk    8.4  8.86 

3%  milk  standard- 
ized with  4% 
milk 8.4  8J1 

3%  milk  standard- 
ized with  20% 
cream    3.4  8.30 

Viewing  these  figures  it  is  apparent 
that  the  standardizations  illustrated 
have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  solids-not- 
fat.  There  is  even  danger  in  the  addi- 
tion of  cream  or  the  substraction  of  skim 
nulk,  of  throwing  the  solids-not-fat  be- 
low legal  limits. 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatever  opinion 
may  he  held  regarding  the  propriety  of 
standardization,  that  the  resultant  pro- 
duct must  comply  with  the  law  in  every 
respect.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  labelling,  if  standardization  is 
allowed.  The  problem  resolves  itself 
into  these  questions:  Is  standardization 
(Oontinvad  on  p»g«  A) 


DAIRY  PROJECT  WINNERS 

Pennsylvania  Vocational  Schools 


Ai)proximately  6000  boys  and  girls  in 
Pennsylvania  conducted  Senior  and 
.lunior  Projects  in  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural during  1925.  Of  this  number, 
approximately  22  were  entered  in  the 
Dairy  Contests. 

Of    this    number    seven    qualified    as 

winners:     »u(]     u'«»r<»     nwnrrlpH     mpHflls     or 

ribbons. 

At  the  Farm  Products  Show,  in 
Harrisburg,   Pa.,   on   January   20th,   the 

awards  of  these  dairy  prizes  were  made 
by  H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
which  organization  donated  the  prizes. 

The  winner  of  the  gold  medal,  Law- 
rence Fleming,  Troy,  Pa.,  is  shown  on 
the  left. 

The  winners  and  their  project  profits 
were  as  follows: 


WINNERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

J925 
Dairy 

Name  School 

Gold  Medal,  Lawrence  Fleming.  Troy    

Silver  Medal,  Willard  Kile Greenwood 

Bronze  Medal,  Ross  Graham Conneautvill 

Ribbon,  Elmer  Kile Greenwood 

Ribbon,   Clinton    Shipman Muncy    

Ribbon,   Daniel   Coveny Towanda  . . 

Clair  Mickle   Linesville  . 


VOCATIONAL  CONTEST 


County  Sise        Project  Score    Profit 

.  Bradford... 2  cows. .  .86.1. .  .$704.04 
. .  Columbia...  3  cows. .  .78.8. . .  191.01 
e,  Crawford.  .13  cows..  .76.8 

5  heifers 626.88 

Columbia..  3  cows. .  .76.8. . .  279.88 
Lycoming..  6  cows. .  .65.7. . .  182.96 
Bradford .  .24  cows . . .  60.0 . .  6,741.21 
Crawford . .  12   cows . . .  44.0 . . .  121.08 


NEW  JERSEY  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

Many  Meetings  of  Farm  Organizations 


Agricultural  Week  in  New  Jersey, 
brought  to  Trenton,  during  the 
week  of  January  12th  to  15th,  a 
large  group  of  farmers  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  who  attended  not 
only  the  Farm  Products  Show,  but  the 
many  annual  meetings  of  agricultural 
interests  held  during  the  period  of  the 
show. 

The  agricultural  exhibit  was  held  in 
the  Armory  Building,  in  Trenton,  which 
housed  an  excellent  agricultural  pro- 
duels  and  poultry  display. 

Potatoes,  corn,  apples,  sweet  potatoes, 
together  with  educational  displays  repre- 
senting the  dairy  industry,  poultry  etc., 
comprised  the  major  part  of  the  exhibits. 

The  poultry  show  covered  a  full  range 
of  the  general  poultry  breeds. 

Fluid  milk  and  the  sanitary  methods 
of  ])roduction  and  handling  were  em- 
phazised.  These  included  clean  produc- 
tion and  marketing  methods.  Sanitary 
barns  and  equipment  were  also  exhibited. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  as  well  as  the  various 
dairy  breed  associations  also  made  exhi- 
bits. 

Important  annual  meetings  of  many 
agricultural  organizations  were  held,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  New  Jersey  Federa- 
tion of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
State  Horticultural  Association;  New 
Jersey  Poultry  Association;  New  Jersey 


State  Potato  Growers  Association;  New 
Jersey  Alfalfa  Association;  Bee  Keepers 
Association;  New  Jersey  Swine  Asso- 
ciation; New  Jersey  Home  Bureau  and 
the  Holstein  Fresian,  Jersey,  Guernsey 
Breeders  Association. 

Dairymen  Hold  Banquet 

On  Thursday  evening  a  "Get-to- 
gether" diner  was  held  at  the  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
dairymen,  representing  the  dairy  breeds 
generally  participated. 

Henry  W.  Jeffries,  President  of  Wal- 
ker-Gorden  Farms,  acted  as  toatster 
and  responses  were  made  by  H.  E.  Ross, 
professor  of  Dairy  Industry,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Professor  J.  W.  Bartlet,  Professor 
of  Husbandry,  State  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Charles  A. 
Cleveland,  representing  the  Guernsey 
Breeders,  H.  A.  Doherty,  representing 
the  Jersey  Breeders  and  G.  D.  Brill,  re- 
presenting the  Holstein  Fresian  breed; 
A.  M.  Hulbert,  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  New  Jersey  State  Col- 
lege, also  made  an  interesting  address  as 
did  also  Frederick  Shangle,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  "Professor  Happy"  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  also  made 
addresses. 


READING  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Farm  Products 
Show,  in  Berks  County,  Pa. ;  was  held  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  January  7,  8  and  9. 

The  exhibit  was  held  in  the  Worley 
Hardware  Company  building,  at  8rd  and 
Penn  Streets  and  involved  a  very  general 
display  of  farm  products,  including 
corn,  potatoes,  fruit,  home  products,  etc., 
for  which  prises  were  given. 


The  show  was  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Berks  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Association  co-operating  with 
the  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  of 
Reading,  Pa. 

Many  of  the  exhibits  were  prize  win- 
ners at  the  various  county  community 
Farm  Products  Shows  held  throughout 
the  county. 
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er, not  merely  for  lighting  purposes 
alone,  but  tliat  its  use,  in  order  to  be 
lirofitahle  to  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  electric  light  comi)any,  should  be 
jipplied  to  more  general  power  purposes 
(»n    the    farm. 
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Editorial 


riie  Pennsylvania  Public  S<Tvlce  Com- 
mission has  handed  down  a  general  or- 
der and  ruling  on  Uural  Kxtensi(m  and 
I'.k'ctritication  l)y  electric  utilities  with- 
in the  State,  which  becomes  eflfective 
,.n  M.irch  1,  192(J.  This  ruling  is  one 
in  which  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Association,  thnnigh  the  State 
Council  of  Farm  Organizations,  has  been 
(h-cply    interested. 

Inder  this  general  order,  utilities  are 
directed  to  serve  electrical  power,  for 
service,  on  farms  under  varying  condi- 
tions and  under  various  regtdations  laid 
down  by  the  Commission.  The  ruling 
jilso  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  pow- 
er to  co-operative  organizations  for  the 
use  of  its  members  by  the  utilities  un- 
der certain  specified   regulations. 

The  Commissicm  makes  no  nding  as 
to  rates,  it  being  a])parently  obvious  that 
the  establishment  of  such  rates  will  ul- 
timately be  considered,  when  the  rates 
for  such  individtial  service  are  consider- 
ed. 

The  first  wedge  toward  electricity  on 
the  farm  has  been  established  by  this 
ruling.  Other  problems  arising  will  have 
to  be  considered  as  they  come,  at  least 
It  has  been  established  that  farmers  can 
obtain  electric  service  if  they  desire  it, 
at  a  fixed  charge  for  installation  and 
under   various   .schedides. 

To  assure  the  public  utilities  that  the 
farmers  are  in  earnest  as  to  electrical 
service,  it  is  now  up  to  the  farmer  to 
demand  such  service  and  to  obtain  from 


With  the  record  attendance  and  a 
remarkable  list  of  exhibits,  both  in  quali- 
ty and  character,  the  ientli  Annual 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show  goes 
(Ictwn  into  history. 

More  and  more  apparent,  however,  is 
the  need  of  an  adequate  place  to  house 
this  great  show  in  the  Capital  city. 

Several  years  ago  the  matter  of  a  state 
fair  ground  project  was  a  probable 
actuality,  with  such  buildings  as  would 
provide  space  and  facilities,  not  only 
for  exhibits  and  demonstratiims,  but 
for  i)laces  where  the  many  farm  organi- 
zations of  the  State  might  hold  their 
various   meetings. 

With  an  attendance  of  probably 
H5,()00  to  95,00()  persons  at  the  last  Farm 
Products  Show,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers would  welcome  facilities  that  would 
house  this  as  well  as  other  agricultural 
exhibits. 

It  might  also  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
eivic  and  btis'.ness  ]M>ople  of  the  City  of 
Harrisburg  to  see  to  it  that  adequate 
jjuarters  be  provided  so  that  the  Farm 
Products  Show  might  continue  to  grow^ 
iiiul  to  remain  a  Harrisburg  proposition. 
Legislators,  in  extraordinary  .session  in 
Harrisliurg,  at  this  time,  who  attended 
the  show  this  year— and  there  was  a 
large  number  of  them  who  did— were 
fairly  able  to  visualize  the  necessity  of 
projierly   housing   this    undertaking. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  from  all 
sections  of  the  State  attended  both  the 
show  and  the  many  agricultural  meet- 
ings. Many  visitors  from  adjoining 
States  also  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
lack  of  jirojier  facilities  was  freely  com- 
mented   ui)i)n. 

Stmelhing  .shoidd  be  done — and  done 
at  iin  early  date— to  make  possible  the 
), roper  housing  of  this  great  exhibit.  A 
letter  or  a  word  to  your  representatives 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  might  re- 
sult   in    some   early   activities. 


The    main   essentials   to   a   success    in 
local  marketing  are:   First,  quality.     Sell 
only  first  class  goods  and  have  the  quali- 
ty always  the  same.     Second:  Give  good 
measure.     Third:  Rack  up  your  products 
with  a  guarantee.     Fourth:    Advertising, 
such   as  window  cards   and  newspapers. 
Fifth:    If  you   cater   to   wholesale   trade 
y.)u   must   stick  to   wholesale  and   retail 
prices.     Many  farmers  will  sell  to  a  gro- 
cery store  and  then  go  right  across  the 
street   and   sell   to   the  customers   of  the 
same   store   for  exactly   the   same  price. 
\(m  cannot  hope  to  maintain  any  trade 
witli  the  stores  using  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness jiractice. 

A  goo<l  local  market  cannot  be  built 
up  in  a  day  and  it  means  years  of  con- 
stant effort  and  salesmanship. — E.  F. 
Mitchell. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Production  of  fluitl  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed,  has  if  anything,  been 
on  a  trifle  higher  basis  than  during  De- 
cember. At  the  same  time  consumption, 
jiarticularly  in  the  larger  cities,  has  been 
on  a  lower  basis,  with  the  result  that 
dealers  are  finding  themselves  burdened 
by  a  little  surplus. 

This  decrease  in  consumption  may,  in 
a  measure,  be  due  to  sefisonable  condi- 
tions although  decreasing  prices  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  products 
•!!H»'  have  e'»i>i<'  infliieiK'e  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Low  prices  prevailing  for  cream  from 
the  western  states  may  also  have  some 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

Confronted  with  the  above  conditions, 
the  fluid  milk  market  has  developed  a 
somewhat  spotty  tendency. 

L'nder  conditions  previously  agreed 
upon,  the  price  for  fluid  milk  decreased 
2:i  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  January 
Kith,  the  price  going  back  to  the  old 
price  in  effect  prior  to  November  15,  1925. 
The  price  for  Grade  B  market  milk,  in 
the  51-G()  mile  zone,  three  per  cent,  but- 
terfat,  for  the  period  from  January  1-15, 
is  $2.()0  per  hundred  pounds,  while  that 
for  the  period  from  January  16-31,  is 
$2.37  per  hundred  pounds. 

Some  dealers,  in  order  to  simplify  cal- 
culations of  the  prices  for  these  two 
l)eriods  in  January  have  arranged  with 
the  association  to  pay  one  average  jirice 
covering  the  two  price  hasi.s,  for  the 
month. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  Class  I  for 
.January,  three  per  cent,  butterfat,  is  $1.75 
i;er  hundred  pounds,  while  that  for  Class 
II  is  $1.39  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
price  applies  at  all  receiving  stations. 

Dairy  feed  markets  appear  to  be  some- 
what easier.  Most  brands  have  been  in 
fairly  good  siqiply  due  to  the  influence 
of  an  easier  tendency  in  mill  feeds.  The 
l)rincij)al  corn  feeds,  hominy  and  gluten 
are  in  quiet  request  with  prices  about 
unchanged. 

January  Butter  Prices 
Hutter  prices  in  January  ranged  from 
17  cents  a  pound  for  92  score  solid  pack- 
ed butter.  New  York  City,  early  in  the 
numth,  down  to  +3  cents  in  midmonth, 
with  a  gradual  recovery  to  46i  cents  at 
the  close  of  the  mcmth. 

Trading  was  dull  during  the  first  half 
but  showed  considerable  improvement 
<luring  the  second  half  of  the  month. 
From  sources  available  it  is  believed  that 
there  has  bei'n  little  pronounced  change 
in  the  supply.  Consumptive  demand  at 
the  close  of  the  month  showed  a  ten- 
dency toward  betterment.  Foreign  but- 
ter played  quite  a  factor  in  the  market, 
over  2,000,000  poimds  being  imported. 


FULTON  COUNTY  MILK 

PRODUCERS  ORGANIZE 

The  first  local  branch  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  in  Ful- 
ton County,  Penna.,  was  formed  Janu- 
ary 15,  192U,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
School  house,  McConnellsburg,  when 
about  forty  dairymen  present  voted  to 
organize  and  become  members  of  the 
association. 

Wm.  Comerer,  a  former  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Addresses 
were  made  by  S.  Blain  Lehman,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.  "  Director  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  F.  M. 
Twining,  in  charge  of  the  Field  and 
Testing  Department,  and  E.  C.  Dunning, 
Fieldman. 

The  milk  from  this  territory  is  now- 
hauled  by  truck  over  the  Tuscarora  Mt., 
to  the  Mercersburg,  Franklin  County, 
lilant  of  the  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Co. 

General  satisfaction  was  expressed  by 
those  present  with  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket and  much  interest  was  shown  in 
Tuberculosis  eradiction. 


Reports  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  43  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  show  that  29  of  these 
ei (lieges  are  giving  47  courses  of  study 
which  deal  specifically  with  agriciultural 
co-operation.  Eleven  other  colleges  are 
giving  30  courses  in  which  co-operative 
marketing  is  made  part  of  the  courses 
in  marketing  and  economics. 


ADDITION  TO  LIVE- 
STOCK LITERATURE 

Dedicated  to  the  Dairy  Cow,  Foster 
Mother  of  the  Human  Race,  is  the  at- 
tractively presented  and  historically  and 
scientifically  sound  booklet  entitled  "The 
•lersey  Breed",  by  R.  M.  Gow,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  of  New  York  City. 

We  recommend  this  brochure  on  the 
dairy  cow  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
origin,  development,  and  dairy  value  of 
Jersey  cattle.  The  ancestors  of  the  Jer- 
sey breed  are  traced  to  their  source  in 
France,  and  their  history  be-speaks  their 
development  and  improvement  through 
breeding  especially  on  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey, situated  in  the  F^nglish  Channel  off 
the  French  coast.  The  introduction  of 
Jersey  cows  to  America  and  their  present 
qualities  and  characteristics  are  care- 
fully tn-ated. 


ALFALFA  RATED  HIGH 
Alfalfa  is  a  valuable  dairy  feed.  Many 
farmers  who  have  alfalfa  and  their  own 
corn  and  oats  are  only  paying  about 
.$35  a  ton  for  grain  mixtures  this  winter. 
Alfalfa  not  only  makes  it  possible  to 
have  a  cheap  grain  mixture  but  helps 
cows  give  more  milk  than  any  other 
rotighage  will.  If  alfalfa  is  not  already 
grown  on  the  farm,  get  in  touch  with 
the  county  agent  and  have  your  soil 
tested  for  lime  requirements;  also  ob- 
tain sources  of  good  seed  and  inocula- 
tion. 


MILK  TWO  OR 

THREE  TIMES  A  DAY 

Recent  studies  completed  by  the  Uni- 
ted   States    Department    of    Agriculture 
on  the  comparative  yield  of  cows  milked 
twice    a    day    and    those    milked    three 
times  a  day  will  no  dobut  be  viewed  by 
the   farm   boy   and  the  hired   man   with 
the  feeling  that  some  one  is  always  tak- 
ing the  joy  out  of  life.    The  department's 
milkers    have   found  that   milking   three 
times    a   day   pniduces    more    milk   than 
twice-a-day    milking.      In   fact,    over    a 
short   period   the   increa.se  in  production 
is  12.5  per  cent.,  while  over  a  long  period 
it    appears   that    this     increase    is   even 
greater.     It  was  noted  that  cows  milked 
three   times   a  day   hold   up  better  near 
the  end  of  lacatatlon  period   than  cows 
milked  twice  a  day.     The  economy  of 
three-times-a-day   milking    has    not   yet 
been    accurately    estimated,   but    it    will 
depend    upon    several    factors,    chief    of 
which    are   quantity  of  production,  cost 
of  labor,  and  value  of  product. 


FEED  JUICY  FEEDS 
Succulent  feeds  such  as  silage,  roots, 
soaked  beet  pulp,  or  similar  feeds,  are 
important  in  maintaining  high  winter 
milk  production.  They  stimulate  the 
ai)i)etite  and  aid  in  keeping  the  digestive 
system  in  good  condition. 


PLAN  THE  GARDEN 

Plan  your  garden  for  this  year.  Use 
as  a  basis  the  amounts  of  vegetables 
needed  by  your  family  for  a  healthful 
diet.  Plan  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  vegetables  your  family  particularly 
likes.  Make  the  location  and  size  of 
plot  fit  the  garden  you  want,  whenever 
possible,  rather  than  plan  the  garden  to 
fit  a  space  that  may  be  too  cramped  or 
inconveniently  located. 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING 


PLAN 

St'lliiig  Plan  airain  became  effective 
by    the    average    monthly    shipment 


and 
will 
plus 


The  basic  and  snrpbiR  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia 
with    .January, 
of  milk  during 

Beginning 
surplus  plan, 
be  paid   for  on 
20  per  cent. 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  New 
York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price,  for  the  month. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 


192(5.      'I'lie    basic   quantity    is    represented 

October,   November  and  December,   1925. 

with  January,  milk   will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on   the  basi( 

Milk   shipped   in  excess  of   the  basic  quantity   and   equal   to   it   in  amount, 

the  average  New  York,  92   score  butter,   solid  pack,  price   for  the  month. 


ASSOCIATION   PEICES 

it  is   net  to   the   producers  and  that   all 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS' 
This   price   list   is   issued   with  the  understanding 

following  contributions  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Phihidelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46'^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (4(>'/^  quarts) 
of  all  milk  brought  from  other  members  of  said  Association. 

CO  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4(5'/^  quarts)  of 
all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  l>e  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed:  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 

BASIC   PRICE 

January  1-1.5.   1926 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE   B   MARKET    MILK 


BASIC   PRICE 

January  1-15,  1926 

F. 

0 

B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE 

B  MARKET   MILK 

Test 

B) 

isic  Quantity 

Price 

per  cent. 

per  100  lb. 

per  qt. 

:j. 

$3.17 

6.8 

3.0.^ 

3.19 

6.85 

."{.I 

3.21 

6.9 

3.15 

3.23 

6.95 

:i.2 

3.25 

7.0 

.1.25 

3.27 

7.0 

3.3 

3.29 

7.05 

:j.3.-> 

3.31 

7.1 

3.4 

3.33 

7.15 

3.4.5 

3.35 

7.2 

3.5 

3.87 

7.25 

3  55 

8.89 

7.3 

3.6 

3.41 

7.3 

4.05 

3.59 

7.35 

3.65 

8.43 

7.4 

.1.7 

3.45 

7.45 

3.75 

8.47 

7.5 

8.« 

3.49 

7.55 

3  85 

8.51 

7.6 

3.9 

8.58 

7.65 

3.95 

8.55 

7.7 

4. 

3.57 

7.7 

4.1 

8.61 

7.8 

4.15 

3.63 

7.8 

4.2 

3.65 

7.85 

4.25 

3.67 

7.9 

4  3 

3.69 

7.95 

4.35 

3.71 

7.95 

44 

3.73 

8. 

4.45 

3.75 

8.05 

4.5 

3.77 

8.1 

4.55 

3.79 

8.15 

4.6 

3.81 

8.2 

4.65 

3.83 

8.25 

4  7 

3.85 

8.3 

4.75 

3.87 

8.3 

4.8 

3.89 

8.35 

4.H5 

3.91 

8.4 

4.9 

3.93 

8.45 

4.95 

3.95 

8.5 

5. 

3.97 

8.55 

When 

milk 

is 

not  tested,   the  pricp 

f.    o.   b. 

Philade 

phia. 

IS 

7%  cents  per  quart. 

Test 


BASIC  PRICE 

January   16-31.    1926 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Basic  Quantity 
lb. 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 


The 
period, 
month 
change 
ditions 


Inland 
to    local 


Quotations    are    at    r:iilroad    points, 
stations    carry    differentials    subject 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic    Quantity 
Freight  Rates 
100  lbs. 


per  cent.  per  100 

3.  $2.94 

3.05  2.96  6.35 

3.1  2.98  6.4 
3.15  3.00  6.45 

3.2  3.02  6.5 
3  25  3.04  6.5 

8.3  3.06  6.55 
8.35  3.08  6.6 

3.4  3.10  6.65 
3.45  3.12  6.7 

3.5  3.14  6.75 

3  55  3.16  6.75 

8.6  3.18  6.8 
4.05  3.20  6.85 
8.65  3.22  6.9 

3.7  3.24  6.95 
3.75  3.26  7. 

3.8  3.28  7.05 
3.85  3.30  7.05 

3.9  3.32  7.1 
8.95  8.34  7.15 
4.  3.36  7.2 

4.1  3.38  7.25 
4.15  3.40  7.3 

4.2  8.42  7.3 
4.25  3.44  7.35 

4  3  8.46  7.4 
4.35  3.48  7.45 

4.4  3.50  7.5 
4.45  3.52  7.55 

4.5  3.54                                       7.6 
4.56  3.56  7.65 

4.6  3.58  7.7 
4.65  3.60  7.7 
4  7  3.62  7.75 
4.75  3.64  7.8 
48  3.66  7.85 
4.85  3.68  7.9 
4.9  3.70  7.95 
4.95  8.72  8. 

5.  3.74  8. 

When   milk   is  not   tested,   the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philirtelrhia   is  754  cents  per  quart. 


FEBRUARY  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Country  Receiving  Stations 
game   quotations,   as   given   during   the 
Jannarv    16  31.    1926    apply    for    the 
of     February,     subject     however,     to 
whenever   warranted    by   market   con- 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

fil 

71 

HI 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

1H1 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Miles 
to   10 


incl. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


rn     " 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.5.50 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


3% 


Price 
milk 
$2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.54 
2.53 
2.. 52 
2.51 
2.49 
2.48 
2.47 
2.46 
2.45 
2.44 
2.43 
2  42 
2.41 
2.40 
2.39 
2.39 
2.38 
2.37 
2.36 
2.35 
2.34 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


20      ' 

30      ' 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

..520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 
r.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Class    1  Class    2 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3  85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 

4  15 
4.2 
4.25 
4  3 
4.35 
4.4 
4  45 
4  5 
4.55 
4  6 
4.65 
4.7 
4  75 
4.8 
4.85 


BASIC   PRICE 

January   16-31.   1926 

Country  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE   B   MARELET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  sub;ect  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic    Quantity 

Freight  Rates  Price 

Miles  100  lbs.  3%   milk 

to   10    incl.  .268  $2.44 

.283  2.43 

.303  2.41 

.813  2.40 

.333  2.38 

343  2.37 

.364  2.34 

.374  2.33 

.389 

.399 

.414 


SURPLUS  PRICES 

Monthly    Surplus    Prices 

4%  milk  at  all  receiving  sUtions 

1925 
Average   per 


9 
95 


per  100  lbs. 
$2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 

2  95 
2.97 
2.99 
3.01 

3  03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3.11 
3.13 


per  qt.  per 
5. 
5, 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 


5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

.'J.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6  45 

6.5 

6.5.-. 

6.6 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 


100  lbs. 

$1.96 

1.98 

2.00 

2.02 

2.04 

2.0(i 

2.08 

2.10 

2.12 

2.14 

2.16 

2.18 

2.20 
o  O'l 

2.24 
2.26 
2.28 
2.311 
2  32 
2.34 
2.36 
2.38 
2  40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 


l)er 
4. 


.f 


.)j 


2.54 
2.56 
2.58 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.66 
2.68 
2.70 
2.72 
2.74 
2.76 


4.25 

4.3 

4.3 

4.:!  5 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4. "J 

5. 
5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5  45 

5.5 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

.5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  MILK 

F.  <).   M.  I'liiladelphia  and  ;it  receiving  stations 
in    the    50    mile    zone    at    3%    butterfat 

Receiving 
F.  O    B.  per      station   50  mile 
quart  Phila.  one  per  cvvt. 


1925 

.lairiary  6.3 

Kcbruiirv  6.3 

.Miircli  6  3 

.\l.ril  6.:i 

.\I:iy  6.3 

.luiie  6.3 

.hily  6.3 

Auu'ust  6.3 

Si'iiteniber  6  3 

Octiibrr  6.3 

November    11''  6.3 

Noveiuber    16-30  6.8 

December  6.8 
1926 

.lanu:irv      l-l.>  6.8 

.laiiuary   16-:!1  6  3 


JANUARY    SURPLUS    PRICE 
At  all  Receiving  Stations 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4  4 

4.45 

4.5 

4  55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4  75 


Class  1 
per   100   lbs. 
$1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2  2.5 
2  27 
2  29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2  37 
2  39 
2  41 
2  43 
2  45 
2.47 
2.49 
?.51 
2  53 
2.55 


Class 
per  100 


2 

lbs. 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1  45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1 .65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 


79 
81 
83 
85 
87 
80 
91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.09 
2.01 
2  03 
2  05 
2.07 
2  09 
2.11 
2.13 
2  15 
2  17 
2.19 


1 


JANUARY    BUTTER    PRICES 
92   Score,   Solid  Packed 

'hiladelnhia  New    York 

48 


32 
31 
29 
28 
27 
26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2!21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


6 
7 

H 

<( 
11 
V> 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
10 
?0 
"1 
22 
?3 
'>.5 
?6 
27 
"8 

29 

30 


46 

46 

46 

45 

45 

45 

44 

43 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

45 

46 

46 

46 

46 

47 

47 


1  /2 
1/2 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1  /2 
1  /2 
1  /2 
1  /? 
1/2 

1/2 

1  n 

1/2 


47 
46 
45 

45 
44 
44 
44 

43 

4" 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

44 

45 

45 

45 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1  /2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


Cbicacro 

45 

43 

1/2 

43 

43 

43 

42 

42 

1/4 

42 

41 

1/2 

42 

42 

42 

41 

3/4 

42 

42 

42 

1/2 

43 

1/'^ 

43 

1/2 

44 

43 

3/4 

43 

1/2 

44 

45 

44 

3/4 

2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 

2.37 


A 

long 
may 
cord 


"face  cord"  of  wood  is  eiplit  feet 
and  four  feet  liiph,  but  the  sticks 
be  of  any  lenptb.  Tn  a  standard 
the  sticks  are  four  feet  long. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

.July 

August 

September 

January 


Class 

1.92 

1.91 

2.25 

2.12 

2.02 

2.01 

2.0.1 

2.05 

2.25 

2.15 


month 

Class  II 
1.59 
1.59 
1.87 
1.76 
1.68 
1.67 


POWER  MILKER 


Complete  ^VAMu^KV^ 


tiMMleS) 


1926 


1.79 


■      •»!    «r     _    .„ BtM"Ca^ 


l2  Jmt  Oi 
•r  uw  Ti 


,. _.Jk«i»".   Ort  roan 


7sJ5 


You   pay  once  only  for  any 
Concrete  Farm  ImJ)raucTnent 


Concrete 

Milkhouse 

Increases  Profits 


Cool,  clean,  permanent, 
easy  to  build,  economi- 
cal. All  these  desirable 
qualities  in  a  milkhouse 
can  be  assured  by  build- 
ing it  of  Concrete, 

Concrete  milkhouses 
are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  farmers. 
Creameries  pay  premi- 
ums for  milk  kept  cool 
and  sweet  in  sanitary 
concrete  buildings. 

Concrete  milkhouses 
andother  improvements 
on  the  farm  can  be  easily 
built  by  following  a  few 
simple  directions. Write 
today  for  our  free  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Plans 
for  Concrete  Farm 
Buildings." 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 

to  Improve  and  Extend 

the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFHCES  IN  30  CITIES 


Willard 

Stord^^e  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition- storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Coatesville,  Pa. 
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CHEMICAL  STANDARD  FOR  MILK 
By  ERNEST  KELLY 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
fair  to  the  consumer  and  the  industry? 
If  so,  w.hat  steps  may  be  taken  to  make 
it  legal?  How  can  uniformity  in  legis- 
lation be  accomplished?  If  standardi- 
zation is  permitted,  should  the  milk  be 
labelled  "standardized,"  "adjusted",  or 
some  other  term?  Should  there  be  a 
statement  on  the  bottle  cap  regarding 
the  minimum  percentage  of  fat,  solids- 
not-fat,  or  both?  These  are  questions 
of  such  importance  to  the  dairy  industry 
as  to  warrant  the  careful  attention  and 
action  of  this  Federation. 


And  know  feeds.  Protect  your 
pocketbook  by  knowing  prices  and 
by  making  sure  that  you  are  getting 
the  Ration  best  adapted  to  your 
herd. 

Complete  formulae  and  weekly 
price  lists  on  Michigan's  seven  State 
Rations  will  be  sent  any  herd  owner 
on  request.     Send  today! 

A.  K.  Zinn  &  Co., 

202  Liberty  St., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


MICHIGAN 
STATE 

Forzxi\xla. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed .500 

34%  O.  P.  Oil  Meal 200 

Brewer*  Dried  Grain* 300 

439b  Cottonseed  Meal    ..260 

Standard  Wheat  Bran 200 

Ground  White  Oat« 180 

White  Hominy  Feed 200 

Standard  Middling 100 

Calcium  Carbonate 20 

Steamed  Bone  Meal 20 


Salt 


20 


Fill  out  and  mail 
la  this  Coupon 
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Grade  A! 


Users  of  Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  invariably  get  Grade 
*'A"  on  their  milk  tests.  That  is  because  the  Purity  Strainer 
completely  removes  ALL  the  dirt  and  sediment  from  the 
milk  at  the  first  straining.  The  cotton  discs  tightly  clamped 
to  bottom  of  strainer  make  it  necessary  for  the  milk  to  GO 
THROUGH  the  cotton,  not  around  the  edge  of  it. 
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— ifl  sruaranteed  to  get  all 
the  dirt  and  sediment  or 
your  money  will  be  re- 
funded. Used  and  en- 
dorsed by  thousands  of 
dairies,  farmers,  cream- 
eries and  condensarics, 
includingBorden'8,Mo- 
hawk.  Carnation,  Van 
Campa  andmany  more. 

Why  not  get  into  the  "Grade  A" 
Class?  yQk  your  dealer  about 
the  Purity  Strainer.  Don't  let  a 
little  dirt  cheat  you  of  your  prof- 
its. If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  with  a  Purity, 
write  UB  direct,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 
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Purity  Stamping  Co. 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from  5Vi 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 
for  all  makes  of 
Btrainers  or  filters. 
Send  for  a  trial 
order. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


WEATHER    PREDICTIONS 

tor  I  926     The  Old  Rehdbie  (32nd  refit.  90\   Correct) 

HICKS  NATIONAL  WEATHER 
ALMANAC  &  12  MONTHLY    STAR 
MAPS.  POSTPAID  ANYWHERE.  SI.OO 

HICKS  ALMANAC  A  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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H37    CASS    AVK. 
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By  using  Abomo,  'the  pioneer  guaran* 
teed  remedy.  Easily  administered — rlda 
animal's  blood  of  abortion  germs  — 
stops  losses  —  prevents  barrenness.      ^ 

Write  foTTslnable  free  booklet,  with  letter* 
from  user,  ell  over  the  United  State*. 

A80RN0  LABORATO"*  ^ 

>  ,2  J***  *(•  lancMtcr,  «»•. 


Present  Standards 

Coining  back  again  to  that  subject  of 
paramount  importance,  uniformity  of 
standards,  let  us  glance  for  a  while  at 
existing  conditions. 

Table  3  shows  a  compilation  of  the 
standards  in  1924  for  fat  and  solids-not- 
fat  in  the  48  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Table  3.  State  standards  for  milk  in 
1924. 

Pat  Solids— not  fat        Total  solids 

No.  No.  No. 

Standard        states  Standard  states  Standard  states 

%  %  % 

None  3      None       17         None       14 

3.00  14        8.5        27         11.60  7 

3.20  2        8.7  1         11.70  1 

3.25  21         8.8  1         11.76         12 

3.35  2        9.0  2         11.86  1 

3.60  6  11.96  1 

12.00  9 

12.60  3 

No  numerical  standard,  but  adulterated 

milk  debarred,   1   state 

Twenty-six   states   had    standards   for 

fat,  solids-not-fat,  and  total  solids.     Of 

these,  25  had  a  standard  for  total  solids 

equivalent   to   the   sum   of   the  fat   and 

solids-not-fat   standards,   while   one  did 

not. 

The  weighted  average  of  the  standards 
shown  in  Table  3,  gives  the  followli^  re- 
sults for  the  whole  country  (exclirding 
of  course  the  states  having  no  stand- 
ards) : 

Fat   8.21  per  cent. 

Solids-not-fat    8.53  per  cent. 

Total  solids  11.84  per  cent. 

As  you  can  see,  the  greatest  variation 
in  both  fat  and  solids-not-fat  standards 
is  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  while  it  is 
one  per  cent,  in  the  total  solids. 
Has  Uniformity  Increased? 
The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  uniformity  is  greater  or  less 
than  it  used  to  be.  Two  other  maps 
show  conditions  in  1915,  nine  years  pre- 
vious to  the  recent  figures.  One  shows 
the  stK'ndards  for  fat  and  solids-not-fat; 
while  the  other  shows  the  standards  for 
btal  solids  in  1916  compared  with  1924. 
The  map  sh.^wing  1916  standards  pre- 
sents an  interesting  picture,  which  is 
condensed  in  Table  4. 

Table  4.    State  standards  for  milk  in 
1915. 

Fat  Solid*— net  fat        Total  solids 

No.  No.  No. 

Standard        states  Standard  sta.'es  Standard  itatet 

%  %  % 

None  9      None     21        None        23 

2.60  1        8.00        1         il.20  1 

8.00  11         8.60      22         11.60  2 

3.20  3        8.76        2         11.70  1 

3.26  20        8.80        1         11.75  6 

3.35  1         9.00         1         12.00         11 

3.60  4        9.76         1         12.16  1 

12.60  'I 

18.00  1 

In  1916  only  IS  states  had  3  standards, 
—fat,  solids-not-fat,  and  total  solids. 
Of  these,  the  standards  for  total  solids 
in  16  states  coincided  with  the  sum  of  the 
standards  for  fat  and  solids-not-fat.  In 
one  state,  this  was  not  the  case. 

(Continaed  on  page  7)  j  ^, 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR     MORE     BUTTERFAT 


In  the  leading  butter,  cheese 
and  whole-milk  centers  of  Am- 
erica Holsteins  form  from  50  to 
70%  of  the  purebred  dairy 
cattle.  Holsteins  are  popular 
because  they  are  profitable. 
Write   for   literature. 

Extenition  Service 

The  HOLSTEINFRIESIAN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
232  E.  Ohio  St.        Chicago,  111. 


Kerlin  White  Leghorn 
CHICKS 


•8.73  net  profit  aaeh  In  1  yjtar 

_^ made  by  W.  L.  Mowcn.  Hardy,  Vlg- 

oroui.  Wonderful  Winter  layers.  Laiye  white  «a«,-t°»  »T£S1 
S86-ll81  Ex»  record  etock.  Offlchjl  Ejff  ^nMjt  "Inneri.   Mr. 
uSm  In  (CHICRS-STOCk-SUPPLlrt.  FrM  la«d  with  chlcko. 
Big  discount  now.    Valuable  cataloK  free, 
n't  OWMMl  Vlow  Poultry  Farm,  Bon    H  C««t«r  Ha*,  P* 


Cows  need  help      ] 


From  A.  /.  Otaon,  Bar  num.  Wiaoonain 

Jan.  9, 1925 
"I  have  bo9n  taedini  Kow-Kara  to  put 

fy  cowa  in  good  condition  for  oalvtn4. 
find  Kow^are  a  wonderful  remedy 
for  thia.lt  also  increases  the  milk  How. 
It  ia  the  only  remedy  I  look  for,  fot 
cow  ailmenta  and  I  atwaya  aim  to  fead 
it  about  two  weaka  bafora  fraahaning." 

No  wonder  so  many  cows  have  serioua 
trouble  at  calf  birth.  Housed  in  during  the 
long  winter  months,  little  opportimity  to 
exercise,  dry,  hard-to-digest  winter  foods- 
how  could  they  be  expected  to  have  the 
extra  vitality  a  cow  ought  to  have  as  she 
approaches  the  severe  strain  of  calving.       j 

Thousands  of  dairymen  have  learned  the 
value  of  special  assistance  at  this  critical 
time.  They  have  found  that  by  giving  a 
tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  with  the  feed 
two  weeks  before  and  after  calving,  the  cow 
freshens  without  trouble  of  any  sort  and 
produces  a  vigorous  calf. 

Kow-Kare  has  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
many  cow  owners  at  calving  time.  For  over 
tliirty  years  dairymen  have  used  this  famous 
medicine  for^treating  cow  troubles  and  for 
increasing  milk-flow. 

Our  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor" 
tells  the  important  part  Kow-Kare  plays  in 
the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours,  Bimches,  Milk 
Fever,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed  stores,  general 
atores  and  druggists— or  we  send  it  by  mail, 
postpaid.  $1.25  and  6Sc  sizes.  Order  a  can 
today. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

P«pt.  29  LyndonvilU,  VL 


Bag  Balm 
10-ounc« 
,60c 
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The  weighted  average  of  the  stand- 
ards for  1915  as  shown  in  Table  4,  show 
the  following  averages  for  the  United 
States : 

Fat   3.18  per  cent. 

Solids-not-fat    8.57  per  cent. 

Total  solids  11.96  per  cent. 

Here  we  find  a  variation  in  fat  stand- 
ards of  1  per  cent.;  in  solids-not-fat,  of 

1     fl/i.    rw*!.   /»<»nt  •     nnH     in    tntjil    enlidfi    of 
'    —/  ~    t »     

1  4/6  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  in 
1924  more  states  had  standards  than  in 
1915,  these  standards  were  much  more 
uniform  for  the  recent  year.  This  in- 
creased uniformity  is  seen  in  the  lessen- 
ed number  of  diflPerlng  standards  and  the 
decreased  variation  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  standards.  During  the  nine 
years,  the  average  fat  standard  has  in- 
creased two  one-hundredths  of  one  per 
cent.;  the  average  solids-not-fat  stand- 
ard has  decreased  five  one-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent.;  and  the  average  standard 
for  total  solids  has  decreased  twelve 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  These 
changes  have  without  doubt  brought  the 
different  standards  into  a  more  normal 
relationship  than  formerly. 

I  have  discussed  here  only  the  question 
of  state  standards  for  milk.  Aside 
from  these,  there  are  many  other  angles 
to  the  situation.  For  instance,  municipal 
milk  standards  vary  from  each  other, 
and  in  many  instances  from  the  stand- 
ards of  the  states  in  which  the  cities 
are  located.  Usually  the  cities  have 
power  to  enforce  higher  standards  than 
the  states  in  which  they  are  situated; 
but  they  cannot  allow  lower  standards. 
There  are  also  the  problems  of  cream 
standards  and  labelling.  What  consti- 
tutes "whipping  cream"?  What  is 
"double  cream"?  Should  homogenized 
cream  be  labelled?  What  of  reconsti- 
tuted milk  and  cream?  Are  they  per- 
missible; and  if  so,  under  what  restric- 
tions? 

It  has  been  possible  to  cover  only  a 
single  phase  of  the  indu.stry — milk — 
but  I  believe  some  general  principles  have 
been  laid  down  which  will  engage  your 
interest  and  further  activity.  I  have 
shown  that  uniformity  of  milk  .standards 
has  appreciably  increased  in  the  past  nine 
years  and  I  am  confident  that  still 
greater  unification  can  he  brought  about. 
The  American  Dairy  Federation  stands 
in  a  wonderfully  opportune  position  to 
study  these  subjects  thoroughly  and, 
with  clear  vision  and  understanding,  to 
recommend  and  work  for  those  things 
^  which  will  stabilize  dairying;  further 
win  the  confidence  of  the  public;  and  put 
our  stupendous  and  invaluable  industry 
in  an  unrivalled  position  of  prosperity 
and  esteem. 
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HONORS  TO  WHOM  DUE 
At  the  State  Farm  Products  Show  in 
January,  290  cow  testing  association 
members  were  honored  for  having 
herds  which  averaged  800  or  more 
pounds  per  cow  during  1926.  Twenty- 
three  herds  averaged  400  or  more  pounds 
pej  cow,  82  herds  between  850  and  400 
pounds,  and  185  were  in  the  800  to  860 
pound  class.  How  many  more  will 
there  be  next  year? 


MAKE  STABLE  CHANGES 

The  winter  season  provides  time  for 
making  repairs  and  improvements  in  the 
dairy  stable.  Often  labor  can  be  saved 
Hnd  cows  made  more  comfortable  by  a 
/ew  inexpensive  changes  in  arrangement. 
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Nafttre  Keeps 
TheMilKCleim 
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We  don't  ask  any  man  to  buy  The  Surge 
Milker  on  our  say  so.  We  tell  you  what 
it  will  do— then  we  prove  it  to  you  in  your 
own  barn,  on  your  own  cows  without  the 
slightest  obligation  on  your  part.  After 
the  FREE  demonstration  you  can  decide 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  buy.  Mail 
coupon  below  NOW  for  full  details. 


Onb/^ittdies  \ 
iixmTeatto 


*••*' 


20  seconds  to  take  apart 
3  seconds  to  wash 
30  seconds  to  put  together 
No  LongTubes— No  Claws 


TlMSiit^  Actianlfillis  M  CowsBetter 


Clean  Milk-Grade  "A"~Guafaiiteed 

With  The  Surge  Milker  the  milk  travels 

ONLY  4  scant  inches 

— a  short,  direct,  CLEAN  route 

To  produce  CLEAN,  Grade  "A"  Milk  you've 
got  to  keep  your  bacteria  count  down  —  and 
that  means  your  milker  MUST  BE  CLEANED 
AND  KEPT  CLEAN.  Try  as  you  will  you  cannot 
get  at  all  the  tiny  cracks  in  a  long,  curling  Milk 
Tube  nor  the  bends  and  twists  in  a  Milk  Claw 
—dirt  accumulates— bacteria  THRIVE— UP 
goes  your  "count"— your  milk  mspector  might 
well  say :  "Show  me  a  Long  Milk  Tube  or  a 
Milk  Claw  in  use  even  thirty  days  and  I'll  show 
you  bacteria  you  can't  touch." 


Just  like  the  calf:    Tug — suck — release  - 
and  pull— sure—steady— regular— positive 


The  grim  reality  of  all  this  prompted  the  development 
of  The  Surge  Milker.  The  Surge  H;0«so«f  the  seat 
of  the  trouble."    The  Surge  has  NO  CLAWS  AND  NO 


LONG  MILK  TUBES-the  {pi>k  is  delivered  dirwt- 
CLEAN— just  as  Nature  makes  it-CONSEQUENTLY 
—we  know  we  are  right  when  we  say :  No  old-fashioned 
Claw-Type  or  Long  Milk  Tube  Milker  can  .compare 
with  The  Surge  in  the  production  of  clean  milk.  And  we 
will  gladly  demonstrate  this  to  ypu-in  your  barn-at 
our  expense— no  cost  to  you— mail  coupon  below  NOW. 


Free  Demonstration  Coupon 


PineTreeMilkingMachineCo.Dep'  26-52 

Bourse    Bldg..     Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Plewte  send  mo  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  spoclal  offer  on  the 
SURGE  Milker.        (Pl«M«  (Iv*  this  Infornuitlon)! 

Number  of  cow»  milked !•  t»»^  •  P'P«  «»«  '" 

your  b«rnT Have  you  •▼acuum  pnmpT What  power 

will  yon  uiK-Gae  Engine? or  Electricity? 

If  electricity.  eUte  what  current :  what  voltage 

r  The  SURGE  Vacuum  Syatem  operatea  on  much  lessx 
riucuv^.  Our  electric  pump  will  I 


NEARLY  all  milkers  partly 
milk  a  cow.  That  is,  they 
START  the  job— The 
Surge  FINISHES  the  job.  All 
milkers  suck ;  some  suck  and 
release— BUT— The  Surge  is 
the  ONLY  milker  that— tugs 
— sucks— releases — and  pulls 
—just  like  the  cs\l  — Nature 
taught  the  calf.  Nature 
knows  and  the  calf  knows 
that  to  FINISH  the  milking 
right  these  4  actions,  exclu- 
sive with  The  Surge,  are 
vital  —  and  when  you  watch 
The  Surge  work  you'll  see  it 
surge — forward — backward 
,  —tugging  — pulling— harder 
and  harder  as  the  milking 
ends,  like  the  calf  —  see  ar- 
rows and  dotted  lines  in 
drawing  above  showing  this 
—  the  cow  loves  that  —  and 
that's  why  she  gives  down 
MORE  milk  with  The  Surge 
Milker. 

For  you  The  Surge  Milker  means: 
Contented  cows,  healthy  udders, 
increased  milk  production  with 
Grade  '  A"  Milk— and  finally,  the 
registering  of  a  nice  increase  in 
your  bank  account.  There  youare 
Why  delay  ?   Mail  coupon  NOW  I 


2  Piece  Surge  Teat  Cup 

Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1. 397. HO. 

Another  exclusive  Surge  feature 
you'll  like — simple— easy  to  clean 
—only  2  pieces— never  'swallows 
the  udder"  or  ring  marks"  the  teat 
—  no  metal  touches  —  just  a  soft 
rubber  cushion. 


One 
push 
and 

it 

CO«s 

together 
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Our  Liberal  Offer 


Wo  will  Install  The  Saree  Milker  COM- 


The  Saree  Mflker  COM- 
in  your  bam—  FREE— and  show 
you  that  it  WILL  milkyour  cowg  better, 
cut  yourcosU  and  ACTUALLY  help  you 
produce  Grade  "A"  milk.  If  you  are  not 
then  convinced— aay  ao,  and  we  will  re- 
move it.  No  obligation  on  your  part. 
ThicJ  is  the  REAL  TEST  of  any  milker. 
If  you  will  do  this  with  The  SurKejroa 
will  realize  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out it.  After  this-we'll  arrange  tffl» 
to  meet  your  convenience.  Get  the  laets 
•bout  this  big  offer.    Mail  coupon. 


r 


(The  SURGE  Vacuum  System  operates  on  much  l 
power  than  most  system*.    Our  electric  pump  ^ 
run  on  the  current  from  any  farm  light  plant. 


Mail  Coupon  NOW/ 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  1 9th  Street,  Dept.  26-92  Chicago,  111. 


lis  N.  WanrtB  St..  Syrtawe,  N.  Y. 
1518  Fir«t  A»e.,  Se..  Seattle,  Wash. 
222  E.  llth  St.,  Kaotas  City,  Mo. 


730  N.  Waihioftoa  St..  Minncapolk, 
2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley.  CaL 
Bonne  Bnilding.  PkilaMpkia,  Pa. 


Namt... 


Aidrtaa  ..^..^. 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.    Lectures.  Speakers,  Motion  Pictures, 
Lantern  Slides,  etc.    Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Sec'y.  1211  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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little   brook,   meandering   across    the    meadow,   lias    sung    its 


<iSi:  i^- 


For    ages    the    gay 
( lieery   little  song, 

"Men   may  come  and  men  may  go, 
Hut    1    go    on    forever." 

We  have  smiled  at  its  joy  hut  are  just  now  heginning  to  realize  all  that  the 
little  stream  of  water  can  do  to  help  us. 

With  the  increased  use  (»f  electricity  on  the  farm  will  come  the  installation  of 
more  power  pumjjs  to  meet  the  need  of  better  and  larger  water  works  at  bam  and 
house. 

While  waiting  for  this  convienient  motive  power,  the  means  now  at  hand  must 
not  be  over  looked.  (Jasoline  ]>umps,  hydraulic  rams,  and  windmills  are  all  prac- 
tical agents  for  this  service. 

The  Quality  Ccmtrol  regulations  are  making  us  consider  carefully  the  adequacy 
of  the  water  su]>ply  at  the  barn.  At  the  same  time  let  us  take  a  census  of  the 
house  supply.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  changes  at  the  barn  plan  the  house 
system  in  eoniieeti(»n  with  them. 

Take  a  look  at  the  room  next  to  the  w<H>d  shed  and  see  how  easily  it  can  he 
fitted  up  as  a  laundry  with  spigots  to  attach  hose  for  filling  the  washing  machine 
and  drain   outlet    in   the  floor   for  emptying  it. 

A  wash  room  near  at  han<l  where  the  men  wash  up  before  coming  into  the 
house  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  A  simple  .shower  can  be 
easily  rigged  up  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  an  elaborate 
water  system  before  enjoying  this  particular  luxury.  A  barrel  fastened  near  the 
ceiling  imd  filled  by  ho.se  from  the  pump  makes  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  washing 
off  in  hot  weather.  The  fl(K)r  may  be  of  slats  or  a  better  one  of  concrete.  It  may 
take  a  little  encouragement  to  teach  the  family  the  pleasure  of  a  shower,  but  once 
learned   it  is  never   forgotten. 


Running  water  l>oth  hot  and  cold— in  the  kitcluii  simjilifies  the  (jueslion  of  a 
bathroom.  When  considering  the  expense  d«)n't  forget  that  indoor  toilet  facilities 
add   nmch  to  the  health  of  the  family. 

To  "take  a  bath  in  Aunt  Jane's  new  bath-tub"  was  a  childish  privilege,  greatly 
prized  when  visiting  "Aunt  Jane"  years  ago  and  new  hath  tubs  still  hold  their 
charm  for  children.  New  plumbing  is  a  very  strong  incentive  to  the  forming  of 
good  bathing  habits  and  one  not  to  be  discounted  when  planning  any  building 
changes.  Cleanliness  certainly  establishes  a  feeling  of  self-respect  in  both  child 
and  adult. 

All  this  applies  to  the  .\ll-for-Health  page  because  the  convenience  with  which 
we  can  use  water  encourages  our  use  of  the  Health  Rule  which  says  "Bathe  at  least 
twice  a  week." 

W^ater  has  other  uses  than  to  replace  evaporation  and  they  are  equally  important 
"Drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  wa'er  every  day"  calls  attention  to  inside  cleanliness. 

The  body  is  more  than  one-half  water,  much  of  this  is  lost  daily  thru  evaporation 
and  elimination  of  waste  and  we  must  drink  at  least  four  glasses  each  day  to 
supi)ly  the  loss. 

Water  has  other  uses  than  to  replace  evaporation  and  they  are  c  qually  importa  itf 
It  quenches  thirst;  regulates  body  temperature;  kee])s  the  body  moist;  helps  to  keep 
the  body  clean  inside;  keeps  the  mouth  clean;  aids  digestion;  heljis  keep  the  blo(xl 
in  god  condition;  and  makes  the  skin  active  by  stimulating  it. 

Inside  or  (Uitside  of  the  body,  water  is  a  very  im])ortant  element  in  our  jjealth 
and  must  be  given  opportunity  to  work  for  us  all  it  can.  With  running  water,  a 
power  washer  and  other  labor  saving  machines  that  naturally  follow  in  line,  much 
drudgery  is  eliminated  from  life  on  the  farm.  These  conveniences  coimt  tremend- 
ously in  added  health  for  the  farm  woman. 

Wniile  the  gay  little  brook  goes  on  forever  we  will  exact  a  toll  of  service  fnmi 
it  in  the  going. 


MEATS  AND  POULTRY 


.Meats  and  i»oultry  have  an  important 
position  in  the  diet  of  active  persons.  In 
nu»st  .Vnu'rican  families  nu-at  in  some 
form  is  served  at  least  once  a  day,  not 
only  because  they  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary but  also  that  it  is  in  itself  well 
flavored  and  delicious. 

Cheirucally  meats  and  i)i)ultry  are 
similar,  both  being  rich  in  protein  and 
l)hophorous.  For  this  they  are  muscle 
building,  and  appropriate  in  the  diets  of 
j)ersons  engaged  in  active  physical  labor. 
INuiltry,  however,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered more  easily  digested.  The  rea- 
.s(m  for  this  is  that  the  flesh  of  birds  is 
of  a  shorter  fibre  than  that  of  manuals 
and  is  more  easily  surrounded  and  acted 
upon  by  the  digestive  juices  in  the  sto- 
mach. The  white  meat  of  chicken  and 
turkey  because  of  its  delicate  flavoring  is 
considered  very  choice,  and  also  appro- 
l)riate  f<ir  children  and  convalescing  in- 
valids. 

Those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  live 
on  farms  and  can  raise  their  own  ham, 
their  chicken  and  lamb,  don't  have  to 
worry  about  cold  storage.  When  you 
watch  the  eggs  hatch  and  take  care  of 
the  yotmg  chicks,  there  isn't  much  need 
for  your  being  told  how  to  pick  a 
g(H)d  chicken,  or  tell  the  age  by  the 
cartilege  at  the  end  of  the  breastbone, 
the  pin  feathers,  the  condition  of  the  feet, 
and  the  many  other  little  tricks  city 
people  have  to  check  up  on  with  poul- 
try they  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the 
butcher  shop. 

For  cooking,  chickens  are  divided 
roughly  into  three  classes. 

1.  Very  young,  broilers,  for  broiling 
or  frying. 

2.  Year  old,  roasters. 

3.  Old  fowl,  for  stewing,  and  used  as 


creamed    chicken,    fricassee    of    chicken, 
chicken  pie,  or  chicken  salad. 

As  important  as  the  age  of  the  bird, 
however,  is  the  method  of  i)reparati(m  in 
its  influence  on  its  digestible  and  palat- 
able qualities.  Very  young  chicken 
broiled  under  the  flame  in  a  hot  oven  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  digested  dishes. 

Fried  Southern  style  chicken  is  more 
indigestible  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
cooked  in  deep  fat.  Any  food  cooked  in 
deep  fat  is  rendered  difficult  to  digest 
because  the  fat  encases  the  focnl  and 
makes  it  inaccessible  to  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices. 

A  very  delicious  and  attractive  way  to 
serve  fowl  is  as  chicken  a  la  king.  This 
makes  a  delightful  central  dish  to  serve 
at  luncheons  or  any  time  when  you  have 
company. 

Technically  speaking,  poultry  is  not 
meat.  The  latter  includes  the  flesh  of 
mammals  such  as  heek,  veal,  lamb,  mut- 
ton, and  all  of  the  edible  glandular  or- 
gans of  the  animals  whose  flesh  is  used, 
such  as  liver,  kidney  and  sweetbreads. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  meat  is  valu- 
able in  the  diet  because: 

1.  It  contains  muscle  building  ma- 
terial. 

2.  It  improves  the  value  of  cereals. 

3.  It  helps  to  build  blood. 

4.  Tissues  such  as  liver,  sweetbread, 
kidney  are  more  complete  food  because 
thev  contain  growth  material  (Vitamin 
A).' 

5.  It  increases  palatability,  flavor  of 
the  diet  as  a  whole. 

To  be  the  greatest  value  to  the 
body,  meat  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
Protective  Foods  (Milk,  Green  Vege- 
tables). 


Of  the  above  meats  beef  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  in  America.  Beef  is  red 
meat  and  particularly  valuable  in  its 
high  iron  content. 

It  is  commonly  sui)i)osed  that  the  more 
exi)ensive  cuts  of  n«eat,  because  they  are 
more  tender  and  delicately  flavored,  are 
nu)re  nourishing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  cheaper  cuts  such  as  round 
steak  or  meat  used  for  stews  in  reality 
contains  more  nourishment  per  pound, 
as  they  have  less  water  content.  The.se 
meats  must,  however,  be  cooked  slowly 
and  long  to  make  them  tender  enough 
to  be  easily  digested.  Therefore,  they 
are  best  adajjted  to  the  making  of  stews, 
jwt  roasts,  etc.  The  more  expensive 
cuts,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  roast- 
ed or  broiled  as  this  method  of  cooking 
best  preserves  their  flavor  and  retains 
their  juices. 

Veal  contains  less  fat  than  beef  or 
mutton,  is  less  nutritious,  and  much  more 
difficult  to  digest.  It  should  be  very 
thoroughly  cooked. 

The  sweetbreads  and  liver  of  the  calf 
have  been  found  to  be  very  valuable  in 
the  diet  because  "f  the  i)resence  of  cer- 
tain vitamins. 

Pork  is  the  most  fatty  of  all  the 
meats  and  the  most  indigestible.  It  is 
obvious  tliat  it  should  not  be  served  to 
young  children. 

To  be  pro])erIy  cooked  i»«)rk  should  be 
cooked  very  thon  ughiy  at  an  even  tem- 
perature. I'nder  no  circumstances 
.should  it  be  served  when  pink  or  even 
slightly  underdone.  Under  conked  pork 
is  dangerous  to  the  health. 

Mutton  being  an  older  and  stronger 
flavored  meat  requires  more  thorough 
cooking  than  lamb.  Lamb  comes  next 
to  chicken  in  order  of  digestibility. 
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CHICKEN  A  LA  KING 

•J  <•.  cold  diced  chicken   1    Kici-n    pepper 

1    (iiiion  •<  <>i'  4  nuislirooiiis 

:(    tl)sp.    butter  2    tbsp.    flour 

I  ',2  c.  milk  ^    c.    cream 

•J   eKK   yolks  3  tbsp.  chopped  pimento 

Cook  the  shredded  green  i>epper  and 
mushrooms  in  the  3  tablespoons  butter, 
5  minutes.  Add  1  small  grated  onion, 
flour  (thin  paste)  U  c.  milk,  salt  and  pa- 
l)rika  to  taste.  Add  the  chicken,  i)imen- 
to,  bring  to  boiling  point,  and  add  I  c. 
cream  with  2  eggs  beaten  in  it.  Cook 
about  .5  minutes.  Serve  on  toast.  Serves 
about  eight  persons. 

POT  ROAST,  AMERICAN  STYLE 
Buy  four  pounds  beef,  cut  from  top 
of  shin  or  from  a  rib  roll.  Wipe  with 
a  piece  of  cheesecloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  rub  over  with  salt  and  .sprinkle 
with  pepi)er.  Roll  in  flour  and  sear  tht 
entire  surface  in  hot  fat  salf  pork.  Place 
in  a  casserole  dish  or  i)orcelain-lined 
kettle.  Add  one-half  cup  hot  water, 
cover  and  cook  four  hours,  adding  nuire 
water  as  needed,  and  turning  three  times 
during  the  cooking.  If  d(me  in  a  cas.ser- 
ole  dish,  bake  in  the  oven;  if  in  either 
of  the  other  vessels  nu*ntioned,  cook  on 
top  of  range. 

Wash  and  scrape  two  carrots,  cut  in 
one-eighth  inch  slices,  cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  soft;  drain  and  season 
with  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Wqsh, 
pare,  and  soak  eight  small  potatoes  of 
uniform  size  and  cut  in  eighths,  length- 
wise. Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  to 
cover;  drain,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  pour 
over  one-fourth  cup  clarified  butter.  Re- 
move meat  to  a  hot  .serving  dish,  sur- 
round with  carrot  and  potatoes,  and  gar- 
nish with  parsley.  If  cauliflower  is  at 
hand,  it  makes  a  most  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  this  dish. 

(Continued  on  page   10) 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 

Penna.  Public  Service  Commission 
Hands  Down  Ruling 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
turn  is  applicable  only  to  its  entire  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  held  over  and  over 
again  by  Commissions  and  Courts  that 
a  comi)any  cannot  "i)ick  the  fat  and 
leave  the  lean,"  and  must  serve  all  of 
its    territory    within    reasonable    limits. 

The    rule    in  the    recent    Pennsylvania 
Order  prescribes  these  reasonable  limits. 

It    eliminate"    mneh    lne;il     (lisMirreeinent. 

jirevents  an  increasing  multiplicity  of 
local  complaint  before  the  Commission, 
and  provides  a  reasonable  nu'tliod  for 
averaging  the  rich  and  the  poor  territory 
of  a   given   company. 

Rates 
The  Order  prescribes  no  rates,  leav- 
ing to  each  company  the  matter  of  fil- 
ing such  tarifi's  as  meet  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  several  companies.  The 
hearings  before  the  Commission  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  the  companies  of  the 
State  are  now  serving  rural  territory  at 
an  average  rate  of  9.06  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour,  for  an  average  monthly  consump- 
tion per  consumer  of  37  kilowatt  hours. 
Hates  in  some  cases  go  to  3  cents  a  K. 
W.  H.  for  consumptions  above  100  K. 
W.  H.  a  month. 

Meaning  of  the  Order  to  the  Fanner 
Less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
of  Pennsylvania  receive  central  station 
electric  service.  This  situation  exists  at 
a  time  when  electric  light  and  power 
has  become  as  essential  to  the  home  and 
industrial  life  of  the  State  as  railroad 
transportation.  It  exists  at  a  time  when 
the  electric  utility  business  is  enjoying 
a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The 
situation  may  be  compared,  pointedly, 
with  that  existing  in  countries  of  north- 
western Europe  where  rural  territory  is 
generally  served  and  where  electric 
transmission  lines  i)enetrated  many 
regions  where  the  railroad  has  not  yet 
gone. 

The  insistent  need  for  electric  light 
and  power  upon  the  farm  is  obvious. 
The  increasing  shortage  of  labor  and 
the  physical  hardships  of  rural  life  de- 
mand electricity  to  light  houses  and 
barns,  pump  water,  milk  cows,  grind 
feed,  .saw  wood,  wash  clothes  and  per- 
form a  dozen  other  .services  in  the  hou.se 
and   barn  and  field. 

It  will  be  Impossible,  under  this  or 
any  order,  to  reach  every  farm  or  every 
region.  The  Order  in  question  furnish- 
es an  ingenious  method  for  the  be- 
ginning of  wide-spread  rural  electrifica- 
tion. It  is  a  statesmanlike  attempt  to 
solve  a  State-wide  problem. 
•^  Meaning  of  the  Order  to  the  Industry 
The  farmer  is  an  industrial  ])ower 
consunjcr  as  well  as  a  domestic  cus- 
t(mier.  In  regions  where  rural  business 
has  been  encouraged  by  attractive  rates 
and  a  constructive  development  policy, 
consumption  for  the  average  farmer 
has  exceeded  100  K.  W.  H.  per  month. 
With  an  increasing  u.se  of  electricity  for 
C(M)king  and  other  heating  this  average 
may   be  very  greatly  increased. 

The  character  of  the  farm  load  is  at- 
tractive to  the  ind»istry.  With  its  di- 
versity of  small  motor  u.se,  its  load  fac- 
tor is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  city 
resident.  With  its  considerable  load  in 
the  early  morning  it  has  an  attractive 
relation  to  the  commercial  load  during 
the  day,  and  the  lighting  load  during 
the   evening. 

Recent  great  increases  in  station  gen- 
crating  capacity  have  provided  for  needs 
far  beyond  those  now  being  served  by 
the  industry.      Inter-connections  of  sys- 


ThoseWhoHaveFed 


»B%#lir  A^9  AU^J;A^9 


Among  feeders  of  Larro  are  many  thousands 
whose  experience  with  it  is  limited  to  a  few 
months.  To  them  we  might  refer  you  for 
an  opinion  of  Larro  and  for  proof  of  its 
worth  as  a  dairy  ration. 

You  would  find  these  men  enthusiastic — for 
even  in  their  short  experience  with  Larro, 
it  has  brought  higher  yield  in  their  milk  pails 
and  improved  physical  condition  in  their 
cows. 

But  we  prefer  to  put  Larro  to  a  severer  test 
— the  test  of  two,  three  or  more  years  of  feed- 
ing in  the  same  herds.  This,  for  two  reasons— 
because  no  one  can  question  results  obtained 
from  a  test  of  such  duration;  and  because 
the  successive  years  of  Larro  feeding  em- 
phasize its  advantages  for  the  building  of 
cow  condition,  the  maintenance  of  health — 
the  profitable  production  of  milk. 

Dairymen  who  have  fed  Larro  continuously 
for  years  not  only  have  proved  these  facts 
to  their   satisfaction,  but  have  established 


Larro  superiority  on  a  basis  of  the  profit  it 
earns  over  feed  costs. 

Scores  of  such  experience  stories  are  yours 
for  the  asking — instances  in  which  records 
show  steadily  increased  milk  yield  for  several 
consecutive  years  until  the  full  capacity  has 
been  reached — for  entire  herds  as  well  as  for 
individual  cows;  and,  what  is  more  important, 
profitable  milk  production  every  year. 

Here  lies  the  real  value  of  Larro  —  as  a 
producer  of  profit,  the  goal  of  everyone 
engaged  in  the  business  of  dairying. 

Of  course  you  can  best  form  your  own 
opinion  of  Larro  from  an  actual  test  with 
your  own  cows.  But  if  the  experience  of 
others  has  weight  with  you,  we  invite  you 
to  obtain  this  evidence  from  Larro  dealers. 
Any  merchant  selling  Larro  can  give  you 
the  names  of  nearby  users  —  perhaps  of 
neighbors  and  friends,  owners  of  cows  of 
all  breeds  —  whose  testimony  your  own 
experience  will  later  bear  out. 


Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  a  MICHIGAN 
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THE    SAFE    RATION   FOR   DAIRY   COWS 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds — as  good 
for  your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  cows. 


. YOUR  COWS 

LosingThelr  Calves 

If  they  are,yoa  are  losing  oioney! 
\oucan  »top  this  lost  yoursM 

AT  SMALL  COST 
Write  for  FREE  copy  of  "The 
Cattle  Specialist."  our  cattle 
paper.     Answers  all  questions  asked  during 
the  past  thirty  years  about  this  trouble  in  cows. 

Let  U8  tell  you  how  to  get  the  "Practical  Home  VeUrinanan",  a  Live 

Stock  Doctor  Book,  withoutcost.  Veterinary  advice  FREE.  Wnteua  tonight 

about  your  live  stock  ailments.     A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  COnlnfc»  is3  ^»lAve^Wapkc8lia,Wte. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  *ni  CEMENT  STAVE 
I  TILE  ud  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH tr MONTHLY  Pmynuntt 


tenis  by  mergers  and  agreements  for  in- 
terchange of  power  have  provided  for  a 
liighly  efficient  employment  of  this 
capacity.  The  rural  field  offers  a  po- 
tentially large  and  undeveloped  business 


for  these  increased  generating  and  trans- 
mitting facilities. 

General  Order  27  is  adapted  to  a  uni- 
form development  of  this  business  in 
line  with  the  public  need  to  be  served. 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  P.  10  8.   18TH  ST..  PHILA. 


I'ncie  Ab  says  the  man  who  gets  what 
he  deserves  is  the  one  who  works  for  it. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Lewis  Linseed  Meal  ranks  high 
as  a  protein-rich  feed 


for  economical  production  of  milk 
Made  the  OLD  PROCESS  Way 

By 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  BuiUing,  437  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mannfncturers  of  DUTCH 


BOY  Paint  Producb 


,  pomp/efe  ^gumme^f  for /rdf7Mn6  cM///C 

,  ."^f^  '     Jnc/  //s  :Pro ducts 

BEs^l     CANS  CAPS.  BOTTLES.  PAILS.  SEPARATORS.  COOLERS 
^:;^J     STERILIZf:RS.  BRUSHES.  TESTERS  ETC.  IN  STOCK 

XtQUlPMiNI/ 

2i2A  MarKer  8t..  PHLA.    JJ5o.  Cfiarles  51.,  BALTIMORE 


Wt 
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-||A»t 

MAWIi 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 


BELL  PHONE  NO.   1 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


li|mii|iiinH||i|j||||^|||||||^^ 

HIQH    MILK    PRODUCTION 

PoMlblewltbslre*  bw*ed  by  Pi'o<lH<"ll?Po!2fJ' 
ord.  AixnleUMirJe't  Heir  otFfern  Dell (106280). 
wboM  dam  produced  an  equivalent  oi  7U99 
quaruof  mlla.  which  netted  fJOM.Sfi.  Is  for 
■ale.  othe»  cows  with  equal  orlargerrecords 
ol  production,  it  will  pay  you  lo  own  this 
rooOC  bull.     Write  for  sales  list. 

LarMn't  F«rn-D*II  Oucrntay  P«rn««  _ 
W.  Fox.  Mgr.    Oreen  Bay.  Wis.  Box  918E 
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KERUN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Beautiful,  Wondarful  Winter  Layera 

Lnrpre  Whfte  KgKK.    Always  pommann  tor 


iP 
jricea.  265-331  egtr  record  stock.  Official  E, 
^f-ntMtWinnerii.  H«rdT-Viirorou»  Baraaln* 


inBany 


■Hal.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
various  farm  relief  measures  now  before 
congress. 

L.  H.  Denis,  Deputy  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  announced 
tbe  following  awards  for  project  work 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Vocational 
Schools. 

Senior  Projects 

CORN— Gold  medal,  Clyde  S.  Jack- 
Uninnvillp.  rhe.ster  County:  silver 
medal,  Harold  Evans,  Orangeville,  Col- 
umbia County;  Bronze  medal,  y\mos 
Artman,  Center  Sciiool,  Columbia  Coun- 
ty. 

TRUCK— G«)ld  medal,  James  M.  Glo- 
ver. Waterford,  Erie  County;  silver 
medal,  Edward  Hagel,  West  Fallowfield, 
Cliester  County;  bronze  medal,  Paul  F. 
i\vle,   I'nionville,  Chester  County. 

DAIRY— Gold  medal,  Lawrence  Flem- 
ing, Troy,  Bradford  County;  silver 
medal,  Willard  Kile,  Greenwood,  Colum- 
bia County;  bronze  medal,  Ross  Gra- 
iiam,  Conneautiville,  Crawford  County. 

HOG — Gold  medal,  Virginia  Leigh, 
Newville,  Cumberland  County;  silver 
medal,  Ross  N.  Huber,  West  Lampeter, 
Lancaster  County;  bronze  medal,  Claude 
L.  Mellick,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Columbia 
County. 

POTATO— Gold  medal,  Doyle  C.  Par- 
ker, Orangeville,  Columbia  County;  sil- 
ver medal.  Earl  J.  Boyer,  Ontelaunee, 
Berks  County;  bronze  medal,  Glenn  Nic- 
halls.  West  Newton,  Westmoreland 
County. 

POULTRY— Gold  medal,  Sarah  Fox, 
Youngwood,  Westmoreland,  Westmore- 
land County;  silver  medal,  Martha 
Wertz,  Youngwood,  Westmoreland 
County;  bronze  medal,  William  Markle, 
West  Newton,  Westmoreland  County. 
HO.ME  (;R()UND— Gold  medal,  Stew- 
art Iliii.slanilcr,  Troy,  Bradford  County; 
.silver  iiu dal,  Martin  Hudler,  Lineville, 
Crawford  County. 

KHUIT  (Jold  medal,  Doyle  Parker, 
Oianp'ville.  Columbia  County;  silver 
medal.  Adrian  Craver,  Ligonier,  West- 
moreland County. 

'l'(>IL\CCO-Gold  medal,  Thomas 
County. 

BKKKKKi'ING— Gold  medal,  Howard 
Fleming,   Union,  Jefferson  County. 


MEATS  AND    POULTRY 

(Continued   from   page   8) 

SCALLOPED  HAM 

AND  POTATOES 

Into  a  welMuittered  pan  put  slices  of 
raw  peeled  j)otatoes  and  a  little  pepper. 
Tiieii  a  layer  of  uncooked  sliced  ham. 
Add  another  layer  of  potatoes  and  ham 
ami  pour  on  thin  cream  sauce  (1  tbsp. 
flour,  1  tbsp.  butter  to  1  c.  milk).  Sprin- 
kle bread  crumbs  on  top  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  brown  and  potatoes 
ure  well  done.    Serve  hot. 

LAMB  en  CASSEROLE 
Wipe  two  pounds  lamb  cut  from  fore- 
(jiiarter.  Cut  in  inch  cubes,  put  in  hot 
fryiiiu'  pan,  and  turn  frequently  until 
.seared  and  browned  on  both  sides. 
HniBh  over  wjth  melted  butter,  season 
witli  salt  and  pepperi  and  bake  in  cas- 
erole  disli  twenty  minutes  or  until  ten- 
der, parboil  tijree-fourths  cup  carrot, 
cut  In  strips,  fifteen  minutes;  drain,  and 
add  to  lamb  with  one  cup  potato  balls, 
two  cups  thin  Brown  Sauce,  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Cook  until  potatoes  are  soft, 
then  add  twelve  small  onions  cooked 
until  soft,  one  cup  cooked  string  beans, 
and  one  teaspoon  Worchestershire  Sauce. 
serve  from  cacserole  dish. 
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SpecialDaiiy 
Gets  More 


2o£xtmQudrtf 
Quarantcal/ 

Sell  your  share  of  the  big 
corn  crop  for  double  price. 
vViiy  sell  ux.  low  big-crup 
prices  when  you  can  get 
more  by  turning  corn  into 
MILK  withSPECIALDAIRYl 

Special  Dairy  is  a  scientific, 
tested  mixture  of  choice  feeds, 
minerals  and  molasses.  Feed 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  as  an  entire 
grain  ration  or  with  corn  or 
other  home  grown  grains  and 
Insure  maximum  results  from 
every  cow.  Special  Dairy  pro- 
duces extra  milk  .  .  .  that 
extra  milfe  is.  PROFIT.  Market 
priceson  milk  goup  and  down, 
but  the  cut  IN  PRODUCTION 
COSTS  that  comesfromfeeding 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

Equals  a  Permanent 
Raisein  the  Price  of  Milk 

Thousands  testify  that  it 
pays  to  feed  Special  Dairy. 
Corn  alone  will  not  produce 
milk  economically , but  by  feed- 
ing SPECIAL  DAIRY  with  It 
you  can  sell  every  bushel  of 
corn  for  double  market  price. 
Do  that—  MAKE  EVERY 
BUSHEL  COUNT  I  You  can 
get  more  milk  with  fe^ver  cows, 
with  less  feed  cost  .  .  .  less 
investment  .  .  .  less  ^work. 
Thousands  of  8hre^vd  money- 
making  dairymen  are  feeding 
SPECIAL  DAIRY  NOW.  You 
can  get  lighter  feed  costs,  and 
bigger  milk  checks,  too. 
Set  local  feed  merchant  today 
or  unitedirecttousfornameof 
nearest  International  dealer. 


internationa.l 
Sugar  Feed  Co 

.  'W/it'i 


Insist  on  the  Sdck  with  tht 
Red  Sawtooth  Bonier  ^ 


A»«/i^^ 

livestock 
Losses  Cost 
^American  Farmen 
$300,000,000  Every  Year 

It's  a  shame  because  most  disease  is^re- 

.'  ventahle,  and  nearly  all  the  loss  could  be 

'stopped  and  turned  into  profit. 

,     Valuable  information  on  the  prevention 

[and  control  of  live  stocit  diseases  is  given  in 

lour  book  devoted  to 

'  ''Preventable  Losses  ol  Fann  Stock 

Cows,  Calves,  Poultry,  Pigs 

How  to  Turn  Losses  Into  Profits" 

In  this  book  we  explain  in  detail  the  B-K 

|plan  of  preventing  and  controlling  live  stock 

\  diseases,  at  a  cost  of  J^to  2c  per  gallon.when 

I  diluted  by  you  ready  to  use.  B-K  gives  prao- 

ti(.al  iminutiity  from  loss. 

fi-K  is  fast  bcconiinR  recognized  as  the 
standard  germ-killer  and  farm  disinfectant. 
It  is  clear  .clean  and  non-pr-isor.ous.May  be 
fed  in  drinking  v/atcr.  it  kills  odors  immedi- 
ately and  loaves  nonf;  of  its  own.  It  is  safe, 
dependable  and  cheap.  Buy  a  jug  at  your 
dealer's.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

General  LaboratoH«*.  Dcpt  lU3BBIUdiMB.Wi>. 


Se*i^ 


GENERAL  UBORATORIES 
DepUltJi<Ii.  Madison,  Wiv 


■  «a«««*»»««a»«««eW«* 


l^m 


Name. 


Address. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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TB  ERADICATION 

MAKES  RAPID  PROGRESS 

The  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
in  Pennsylvania  made  rapid  progress 
during  1925  due  to  the  greatly  increased 
appropriation  for  indemnity  purposes. 
A  total  of  221,000  cattle  were  tested 
under  the  individual  and  area  plan  dur- 
ing 1924,  while  in  1926  this  number  was 
324,687.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  F.  P. 
Willits,  states  that  with  the  demand,  the 
personnel,  and  the  indemnity  money 
available  during  1926,  approximately  half 
a  million  cattle  will  be  given  the  test. 

The  herds  in  six  counties — Mercer, 
Crawford,  JeflFerson,  McKean,  Butler, 
and  Lawrence — have  been  completely 
tested,  according  to  a  report  from  T.  E. 
Munce,  Director,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. In  the  first  three  of  these  coun- 
ties, which  are  called  "modified  accre- 
dited counties,"  the  disease  has  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

A  total  of  230  townships  in  34  coun- 
ties are  qualified  and  are  awaiting  the 
test  under  the  area  and  individual  plans, 
states  Dr.  Munce.  These  areas  include 
approximately  230,000  cattle. 

In  connection  with  the  future  of  tu- 
berculosis prevention  and  eradication 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  stated  that 
assumhig  that  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  receive  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  indemnity  pur- 
poses for  the  next  four  fiscal  periods  that 
has  been  made  available  during  the  pre- 
sent fiscal  period,  the  disease  throughout 
the  State  will  be  reduced  to  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  by  1933. 


COVS  DO  WELL 

IN  OFFICIAL  TESTS 

West   Chester    District   Has   Animab 

WUch  Show  Superior  Prodtiction 

of  Milk  and  Butter  Fat 

Report  of  West  Chester  Cow  Testing 
Association  for  month  of  December,  1926, 
George  Hannum,  tester: 

Number  herds  tested  during  month, 
19;  cows  in  milk,  466;  cows  dry,  23; 
number  purebred  bulls  purchased,  1; 
number  cows  producing  over  40  lbs.  fat, 
72;  over  60  lbs.  fat,  28;  number  cows  pro- 
ducing over  1,000  lbs.  milk,  120;  over 
1200  lbs.  milk,  60.  Ten  highest  produc- 
ing cows  in  butterfat  for  month  as 
follows : 


j       I 
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CEBTIFIED  0HI0K8 — Leghomi   IS.  Bockf, 
B«ds,     WyondottM,     MlnoroM     IS,     TUrty 

BrMds.     100  Bggs  96. 

OOMTINEVTAL     HATOHBBT.     T«rk,     T*, 


*/l.  h.  Jones,    P.  B.   Hoi 1943     4.6     89.4 

M.   L.   Jones.   P.   B.    Hoi 1934     4.2     81.0 

M.   L    Jones.    P.    B.    Hoi 2083      8.7      77.0 

E.  P.  Allinson,   P.  B    Hoi... 2263      3.4      76.9 

M.   L.   Jones,   P.   B.    Hoi 2010     8.5     70.0 

Del.   Co    Home.    P.  B.   Hoi..  1677     4.0     67.0 

Wm.   Rhoads.   O.   Hoi 1475     4.5     663 

Dunwoody  Home.  P.  B.  Ayr.  1388     4.6     63.8 

M    L.   Jones.   P.   B.   Hoi 1550     4.1      63.5 

M.  L.   Jones.   P.   B.   Hoi 1813     3.5     63.4 

The  average  production  for  the  asso- 
ciation is  766.7  lbs.  of  milk,  28.6  lbs. 
butterfat.  The  high  herd  in  the  associa- 
tion is  the  herd  owned  by  M.  I^.  Jones; 
the  average  production  is  1,318  lbs.  milk 
and  46.1  lbs.  butterfat.  There  are  26 
purebred  Holsteins  in  this  herd.  Mr. 
Jones  has  his  large  herd  distributed  in 
three  bams.  This  one  barn  of  26  pure- 
breds  made  the  high  record. 

The  128  head  for  the  year  averaged 
11,084  lbs.  of  milk,  and  360.6  lbs.  butter- 
fat, a  record  unequaled  for  such  a  large 
herd.  Mr.  Jones  at  the  present  time  has 
another  unusual  record  In  that  many  of 
his  heifers  in  their  first  lactation  period 
are  mllkinig  over  40  lbs.  of  milk  daily. 


Every  acre  that  is  not  needed  for  till- 
age, orchard,  or  pasture,  should  be  grow- 
ing that  other  essential  farm  product — 
wood. 


igared  Schumacher  Fe( 

Will  Save  Money 
On  Your  Milk  Costs 

RIGHT  NOW— A  real  opportunity  has  developed  in  the 
feed  market  which  means  a  big  saving  in  feed  costs  and 
a  splendid  increase  in  the  milk  returns  and  profits,  if  dairy- 
men will  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  price  of  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  decidedly  low. 
The  price  of  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Gluten  Feed  is  also 
low.  By  using  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  your  grain 
ration  and  adding  Cottonseed  Meal  or  Gluten  Feed  to 
iDring  the  protein  content  up  to  your  required  amount, 
you  will  save  real  money  on  your  feed  costs. 

You  will  have  a  ration  which,  for  palatability,  variety  of  grains,  bulk, 
nutrition,  protein,  and  mineral  content,  will  produce  greater  milk 
yields  at  much  lower  cost,  keep  your  cows  in  strong,  healthy  condi- 
tion and  return  bigger  profits  to  you. 

Sugared  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  Ready  Mixed 

It  will  save  on  labor  of  mixing,  assembling,  and  storing  a  lot  of  feed  ingredi- 
ents. Its  uniform  high  quality,  its  exceptional  combination  of  Hominy  Feed, 
Wheat  Feed,  Oat  Feed  and  Barley  Feed,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Linseed  Meal, 
Molasses,  Calcium  Carbonate,  Bone  Meal  and  Salt,  provides  a  variety  of  the 
choicest  ingredients  in  the  proper  proportions  to  produce  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  results. 

Since  Sugared  Schumacher  is  sweetened  with  molasses,  cattle  eat  it  readily, 
relish  it,  and  soon  begin  to  show  beneficial  results.  It  is  also  an  ideal  feed 
for  young  stock,  growing  stock,  dry  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Hillstead  Farm^s  New  World^s  Record 

Many  of  the  highest  records  in  all  the  different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have 
been  made  with  Schumacher  as  an  important  part  of  the  ration.  Hillstead 
Farm,  Farmington,  Conn.,  writes: 

"We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Sugared  Schumacher  was  used  continuously  as  part 
of  the  grain  ration  fed  to  our  Guernsey  cow,  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hillstead,  during 
her  recent  World's  Record,  365  day  test,  as  well  as  during  her  two  previous  tests. 
She  produced  19.741.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  1,112.5  lbs.  butter  fat." 

MILK  PRICES  ARE  BETTER 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  bigger  profits.  Milk  prices  are  higher— feed  prices 
are  much  lower.  It  is  a  REAL  opportunity  you  should  not  let  go  by.  It  is  a 
chance  to  cut  your  feed  costs  considerably.    See  your  feed  dealer  at  once. 

The  Quaker  Oa^&  G>mpany 

Address  —  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Unadilla 
Discounts  Mean 
REAL  SAVINGS 


You  can  earn  a  liberal  cash  dis- ' 
count  by  ordering  your  silo  for 
early  shipment.    Order  NOW— 
before  the  big  rush  is  on  at  the 
factory.  It  helps  us— it  helpsyou. 

All  you  need  do  to  save  real 
money  is  to  order  now  I  Don't 
lose  this  money  by  putting  off 
writing.    Act  immediately! 

Ask,  too,  for  our  interesting  big 
catalog  giving  complete  silo  in- 
formation.     Makers  of  storag*  tanks, 
water  tubs  and  vota. 

Time  payments  if  de« 
dred. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box..  UnadUU,  N.Y. 


CHESTER  COUNYY  BABY  CHICKS 

from  high  producing,  pure  bred  disease  free  hens,  shipped  parcel  post  pfepaid* 

100  600  1000 

White  and  Brown  leghorns $13.00  $  62.50  $120.00 

Pedigreed  White  Leghorns   22.60  110.00  220.00 

Harred  Rocks  and  Reds 16.00  72.50  140.00 

lilack  Giants    26.00  122.50  240.00 

WE  ALSO  DO  CUSTOM  HATCHING 

Hatchery  on  Baltimore  Pike  Midway  Between  Kennett  Square  and 

Toughfcenamon,  Pa* 

Midway  Hatchery,  Drawer  246  M,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
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BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

—  DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 
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TRADK-MARK 
RKOISTKRED 


COST        LESS 


10  lbs.  of  B.-B.  (BULL  BRAND) 
Dairy  RatioD  will  prodnce  more  mik 
thai  15  lbs.  of  most  mixtures.  A  trial 
in  your  dairy  ¥rill  be  coivincing. 

Maritime  Milling  Company.  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldf ..  BaffaU,  N.  Y. 
Milk:  Hopkini  and  Lockwood  SU..  Baffalo.  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE       MORE 
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DelavalWay 


THE  De  Laval  Milker  lias  now  been  on  the 
market  for  almost  ten  years.  Durine  that 
time  it  has  been  put  to  every  conceivable  test, 
and  condition  of  use,  and  has  made  good  in 
a  remarkable  way.  With  thousands  in  use, 
milking  more  than  500,000  cows  twice  a  day 
every  day  in  the  year,  it  has  proved  beyond 
all  question  of  doubt  that  it  is  better,  faster, 
cheaper  and  cleaner  than  any  other  way  of 
milking  cows.  Hand  milking  is  rapidly  be- 
coming as  old-fashioned  as  hand  skimming  of 
cream  or  harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 
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De  Laval 

MilKer 

Outfits 


SeeHbuk 
De  Laval 
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De  Laval  Milker 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMEF 
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Laval  Cream  Separator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has  the 
wonderful  **floatlng  bowl."  Guaranteed  to 
skim  cleaner.  Furnished  in  seven  slaes, 
with  hand,  electric  or  belt  drire. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL 

DAIRY  SCHOOL 

Midway,  Sussex  County,  Delaware 
February  18,  19,  1926 
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The  second  annual  dairy  school  of  the 
Nassau,  Delaware,  milk  producers  marks 
another  year  of  progress  in  dairying  in 
that  community.  The  program  this  year 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk 
Company,  the  Sussex  Trust  Coinpany, 
Nassau  Local  of  the  Inter-Statc  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Rehoboth  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  attendance  this  year 
was  even  greater  than  that 
of  last  year. 

Some  real  definite   work 
has  been  accomplished  the 
past    year.     Among    other 
accomplishments       as       a 
direct  result  of  the  Dairy 
School   last   year   the  pro- 
ducers    organized     a     bull 
club      and      succeeded     in 
purchasing    six    pure-bn-d 
registered      bidls.        These 
bulls  are  located  at  various 
farms  throughout  the  com- 
munity   and    up    to    date 
have    produced   six    calves. 
The   program    this    year 
was  as  follows:   The  judg- 
ing   and    C(»w    demonstra- 
tion was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Nystrom,  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture. 
Mr.    Nystrom    very    forci- 
ably     brought     out     what 
constituted      a      profitable 
dairy  animal. 

The  demonstration  of 
the  work  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Calf  Club  also 
aroused  much  interest. 

Following  the  judging, 
problems  of  feeding  dairy 
cattle  and  balanced  ra- 
tions  were    taken    up    by 


Charts  illustrating  the  dairies  that 
showed  a  i>ro(it,  those  that  showed  n<» 
gain  or  loss,  and  those  that  showed  a 
1<»SK,  brought  out  Mr.  Hausinan's  pcnnts 
very  clearly. 

Mr.  C.  I.  ("ohee,  of  the  Quality  C<m- 
trol  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-Statf  Dairy  Council,  sjxike  on  "The 
Cost  of  Producing  Milk  in  the  Nassau 
Area"  using  current  prices  of  feed  and 
cost    of    production.        Mr.    Cohee    said. 


FARM  CO-OPERATIVE 
BUSINESS  IN  PENNA. 
OVER  $32,000,000  IN  1924 


Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  did  a  busi- 
ness of  .S*J2,4()9,000  through  their  co 
o|M»rative  buying  and  selling  org.tni/.a- 
tioiis  in  lf»2t,  acording  to  figures  wlii<-!\ 
li.-ivc  been  conii>iled  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Fivt-  large  co- 
(»peratives  o)H-rating  in  several  of  tlie 
eastern  states  transacted  l)usiness 
amounting  to  !i!2(),0if),(H)()  with  IVnnsyl- 
vania  farniers,  while  J)t  local  organi/.ii- 
tions      made      total      sales      aggregating 


Hearing  Before  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  Interest  of  an  Adequate  Appropriation  for 
Indemnity  of  Losses  of  Tuberculosis  Cattle  in  the  United  States,     (see  page  9 1 


plies  in  1924  was  $4^40,403  or  14.96% 
of  the  entire  volume  of  sales  of  Penn- 
sylvania farmers'  co-operative  associa- 
tions. 

Approximately  41,400  farmers,  or  one 
out  of  every  five  in  the  State,  are  mem- 
l)ers  of  some  form  of  co-operative  asso- 
ciation. This  membership  is  increasing 
rapidly  each  year,  the  number  being 
almost  4,(XK)  more  in  1924  than  in  1923. 

'i'he  amount  of  business  done  has  also 
increased  greatly  during  the  past  few 
years.  Complete  records  are  not  available 
lor  all  of  the  associations  in  the  years  pre- 
c.  dnv:  1^24.  However,  accurate  figures 
from  the  same  38  associa- 
tions show  a  total  busi- 
ntss  ()f  $2,301,531  in  1921, 
$3,106,261  In  1923  and 
$4,011,016  in  1924.  There 
has  also  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  o]>eration  since 
most  of  the  associations 
had  lower  costs  in  1924 
than  during  the  jireceding 
year.  About  forty  pur- 
chasing associations  reduc- 
<'<l  their  average  cost  of 
doing  business  from  4.2% 
in   1923  to  3.4%  In  1924. 

"The   co-operative    buy- 
ing and  selling  movement 
in  Pennsylvania  is  in  bet- 
tt-r  position  at  the  p.e.v^nt 
time  to  render  real  service 
t<i  farmers  than  it  has  ever 
bei'n     since     it    started     a 
generation      ago,"      states 
Secretary    of    Agriculture, 
P.  P.  Willits,  an  enthusias- 
tic believer  in  co-o|)erative 
<  ffort.        "The     fact     that 
farmers    are    giving    more 
and  more  attention  to  the 
efficient  marketing  of  their 
products     and     ]>urchasing 
of  their  sup))lies,  is  one  of 
the   most   encouraging  de- 
^■elopments   in  present-day 
agriculture.      The  farming 
industry    has    learned    the 
value  of  co-oi)erative  eflFort 
the  same   as   other   indus- 
tries  and    labor   did   years 
ago,    and    as    a    result,    we 
liavr    organized    groups    of 
farmers       today       as      an 
essential  part  of  our  agri- 
■    culture." 


Mr. 


Nystrom 

and  County  Agent  Vaughan.  Inasmuch 
as  soy  beans  are  grown  extensively  in 
this  community  and  make  a  good  dairy 
feed,  their  use  was  urged  both  as  a 
concentrate  and  roughage. 

The  following  ration  was  submitted 
by  Mr.  Vaughan  as  one  that  has  been 
tried  out  with  good  results  and  has  a 
content  of  21%  protein. 

100  pounds  corn  cob  meal 
100  pounds  bran 
100  pounds  soy  bean  meal 
The  evening  program  was  given  over 
to    community    singing    led    by    T.    U. 
Ingram   and    musical    selections   by   the 
Lewes  High  School  orchestra.    A  mono- 
logue entitled  "Uncle  Plug"  brought  out 
the  Ifralth  Rules  of  the  Dairy  Council. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Bausman,  county  agent  of 
New  Castle  County,  brought  out  some 
interesting    facts    in    farm    management 
concerning  dairying  in   the   Middletown 
section. 


"In  order  to  make  a  success  of  the  dairy 
business  we  must  run  it  in  a  biisiness- 
like  manner."  Records  of  cost  and  of 
production  of  every  cow  in  the  herd 
must  be  kept. 

Mr.  Cohee  said  that  to  realize  a  profit 
a  cow  must  produce  considerably  over 
i,0(H)  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  which  is 
about  the  production  of  the  average  cow 
in  Delaware. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Duffield,  D.D.,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  delivered  interesting  address- 
«'s  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  on 
the  subject  of  "Education  for  Farm 
Boys." 

Friday's   Program 

Dr.  C.  C.  Palmer,  of  the  University  of 
Delaware  very  ably  advised  the  institute 
about  the  care  of  cows  and  heifers  at 
calving  time. 

"Too  often"  said  Dr.  Palmer,  "we  rely 
on    a    layman    when    the   services    of   a 
skilled    veterinarian    are    needed."       He 
(Continiiod    on    pnjrc    11) 


.$().;J60,000.  S*"ven  organizations  transact- 
ed 87.5%  of  the  total  co-oi)erative  busi- 
ness done  by  I'ennsylvania  farmers  in 
1924.  These  were:  Dairymen's  League 
Co-Operative  Association  and  Atlantic 
Coast  Poultry  Producers'  Association  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  IVnnsylvania 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Federaticm  (»f 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dairymen's  Co-oj^ra- 
tive  Sales  Comi)any  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Co-operative  (Irange  League  Federation 
Exchange  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Keystone 
Co-operative  drape  Association  of 
Northeast,  Pa. 

Milk  and  milk  products  sold  co-oper- 
atively in  1924,  amounted  to  $26,284,239 
or  81.1%  of  the  total  co-operative  busi- 
ness in  that  year.  The  value  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  sold  in  this  manner  was 
.$1,110,358  or  3.4%  of  the  total,  that  of 
eggs,  $109,000  or  0.34%  of  the  whole, 
and  the  worth  of  wool  ,$65,000  or  0.2% 
of  the  total.     The  business  in  farm  sup- 


NUMBER  OF  CREAM 

SEPARATORS  DECREASING 

The  number  of  cream  separators  be- 
ing used  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania  has 
decreased  from  approximately  64^11 
to  60,175  during  the  past  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
increasing  market  for  whole  milk  af- 
forded by  the  numerous  centers  of 
population  and  large  cities  of  the  State. 
A  study  of  the  number  of  cream 
sejmrators  in  use  for  several  years 
past  indicates  a  decrease  in  counties  sur- 
rounding large  cities  and  industrial  cen- 
ters, while  in  the  more  remote  counties 
the  number  tends  to  increase.  This  de- 
velopment indicates  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  whole  milk  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities  and  a  spread  of  dairying  even 
into  the  more  remote  sections  of  the 
State  where  the  market  outlet  is  the 
shipping  of  cream. 
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DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK  HAS 

BEST  BUSINESS  YEAR  IN  ITS  HISTORY* 


Diiririfr  tin-  year  that  has  just  closed, 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  has  written  a  reeorti 
of  co-operative  marketing  that  will  pro- 
bably  stand   out   in   glowing   colors   for 

some  time  to  come.  The  League  did 
not  promise  any  great  records  for  the 
year,  but  it  has  made  a  record  Just  thf 
same. 

To  be  stated  brieny,  League  larniers 
during  the  twelve  months  that  ended  on 
New  Year's  Eve.,  received  approxiniately 
$9,000,000  more  for  the  milk  sold  through 
their  organization  than  they  did  during 
the  previous  twelve  months.  That  is 
quite  an  increase  to  show  in  one  year 
but  if  you  doubt  it,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  go  to  the  main  office  of  the  organi- 
zation in  New  York  City  and  look  up 
tlie  figures  for  yourself.  The  three  prin- 
cipal things  that  have  brought  about  this 
tremendous  increase  of  income  for  the 
league  farmers  during  the  past  year,  are 
higher  market  prices  for  milk,  more  milk 
sold  in  Class  I,  or  fluid  market,  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  organization. 

The  first  two  reasons  are  perfectly 
natural  ones,  and  might  be  exi)ected. 
The  third  reason,  however,  is  much  more 
interesting  because  it  is  more  unexpected. 
It  would  be  expected  in  an  ordinary 
business  concern,  but  so  far  at  least,  co- 
operating market  associations  have  been 
sort  of  flirting  with  this  efficiency  busi- 
ness, rather  than  actually  married  to  it. 
The  public  hasn't  quite  pot  to  the 
point  where  it  expects  great  efficiency 
out  of  a  big  membership  business  co- 
operative organization   of  farmers. 

The  League  records  therefore,  of  In- 
creased efficiency  within  its  own  opera- 
tions during  the  past  year,  might  almost 
be  called  sensational  in  the  year's  history 
of  co-operative  marketing. 

The  present  Dairymen's  League  Co- 
<»perative  Association,  Inc.,  is  the  result 
of  a  movement  which  had  its  beginning 
among  the  farmers  of  Orange  County, 
New  York  State  as  early  as  1906.  Milk 
dealers  had  become  so  arbitrary  in  their 
"dealings  with  dairymen  that  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  some  sort  of  an  organisation 
had  become  quite  evident.  There  had 
been  a  succession  of  small  milk  strikes 
?ti  various  shipping  localities  but  these 
liad  all  ended  in  failure  for  the  farmers. 
These  failures,  however,  did  bring  out 
the  fact  that  were  there  a  general  or- 


Dewky  J.  Carter,  Editor  of  Dairymen's  League  News 


ganization  the  farmers  might  win  their 
right  to  say  soinelliing  about  milk  prices. 
Ill  1!»0}>  the  I^airyiiien's  League,  Inc., 
was  incorporated,  liaving  been  fathered 
by  the  Orange  County  INutiona  (irange. 
It  grew  slowly  and  nothing  much  was 
heard  about  it  until  i91(».  In  Septern- 
l»tr  of  that  year,  the  i;UM)0  dairymen 
who  belonged  to  the  League  denumded 
a  certain  i)rice  fr<»m  the  dealers  to  whom 
they  were  selling  and  after  a  ten  days' 
war  got  it.  During  this  milk  battle 
thousands  of  dairymen  who  had  not 
been  interested  in  the  League  up  to  that 
time  came  into  the  ranks.  From  this 
time  <m  the  old  I.etgue  grew  rapidly 
luit  it  was  only  a  ihirgaining  asso- 
ciation. 'I'here  was  another  big  milk 
strike  in  January.  1919,  ami  by  this 
time  League  farmers  had  discovered 
that  wliile  they  could  win  milk  strikes 
witli  a  big  organ! /at  ion,  nevertheless 
tlu-\  were  really  getting  nowhere  very 
fast,  because  the  milk  dealers  still 
controlled  the  market  and  the  market 
machinery.  The  dealers  still  had  their 
(»!(1  argument  about  surplus. 

So  as  a  result  of  three  big  member- 
ship meetings,  the  Dairymen's  League 
Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  was  in- 
corporated and  began  general  operations 
oil  May  1,  1921.  Things  went  along 
pretty  well  until  April  1,  1922,  when 
without  much  notice  a  large  group  of 
milk  dealers  who  had  been  buying  right 
along  of  the  League,  led  by  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Company,  announced  their  in- 
tentions to  buy  jjooled  milk  no  longer. 
Thus  almost  over  night  the  Association 
had  to  prepare  a  market  for  additional 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk. 

Ah  a  result  of  this,  the  .\s8ociatIon 
had  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  on  a  large 
scale.  To  move  such  great  quantities  of 
this  product  it  was  necessary  to  adver- 
tise, so  late  in  1922  and  throughout  1923 
League  farmers  spent  considerable 
money  advertising  and  selling  Dairylea 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

However,  they  had  not  forgfotten  that 
there  was  a  fluid  milk  market  and  that 
they  were  to  get  their  share  of  it  some 
day.  The  big  move  toward  this  end 
was  made  in  1924  when  within  a  twelve 
month  period  the  Association  purchased 
properties  of  .several  old  line  New  York 
City  milk  dealers  who  had  been  buying 
non  pool  milk  since  1922. 


The  League  bought  all  of  these  pro- 
perties with  its  own  cash  funds.  In 
fact,  the  As.si»ciation  has  never  borrowed 
any  money  outside  of  its  own  organiza- 
tion, except  now  and  then  a  relatively 
small  time  loan.  Suffice  to  say  its  finan- 
cial method  is  the  so-called  "revolving 
fund"  plan.  This  means  deductions 
from  the  monthly  milk  check  to  members 
to  cover  exi)enses,  ])ro-rate(l  i>er  100  lbs. 
of  milk.  These  deductions  are  in  the 
nature  of  loans  from  members,  against 
which  are  issued  every  year,  certifieates 
of  indebtedness  bearing  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest and  due  in  5  years. 

The  earlier  idea  of  the  League  was 
that  eventually  every  Dairymen  selling 
milk  commercially  would  belong  to  it. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Direc- 
tors have  gradually  come  around  to  the 
jiolicy  of  making  the  association  func- 
tion as  any  business  organization  should 
function.  You  cannot  join  the  Dairy- 
men's League  today  any  time  that  you 
want  to.  Last  year,  the  Association  it- 
self cancelled  nu)re  than  600  contracts 
of  members  it  did  not  want  any  longer. 
There  are  thousands  of  dairymen  in  the 
territory  today  who  would  like  to  join 
the  organization.  They  will  be  allowed 
to  join  it  whenever  their  milk  Is  needed 
in  the  Association's  markets. 

Now,  to  get  around  again  to  this  point 
we  made  in  the  beginning  of  increased 
efficiency  within  the  organization,  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  increase  in  effi- 
ciency of  operation  both  in  plants  and 
administration  of  the  office  amounted  to 
something  like  $3,000,000  over  and  above 
the  year  before.  The  increase  in  market 
pricesi.  of  milk  which  prevailed  during 
the  year,  accounted  for  nearly  $5,000,000 
more.  Increase  In  sales  of  fluid  milk 
amounted  to  about  $1,000,000. 

How  much  credit  we  can  give  the 
League  for  increased  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket is  hard  to  figure  out.  No  one  can 
deny,  however,  that  the  Association  was 
the  biggest  and  most  influential  factor 
in  the  stabilization  of  milk  prices  in  the 
New  York  market  during  the  year. 

The  league  has  never  attempted  to 
arbitrarily  fix  prices.  The  directors  and 
leaders  always  say  that  a  co-operative 
association  has  for  one  of  its  purposes, 
to  so  regulate  the  distribution  of  milk 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  may 
have  a  chance  to  work  in  Its  natural 
way. 


The  League  for  two  years  has  opera- 
te<l  under  a  rigid  budget  system  and  this 
has  helped  to  save  thousands  of  dollars 
for  members.  Each  department  is  given 
a  budget  and  is  held  responsible. 

The  League  today  Is  the  only  real 
farmers'  milk  organization  in  the  New 
York  City  Milk  Shed.  While  there  has 
been  in  the  past  two  or  three  others, 
they  have  never  really  been  much  of  r 
factor  in  the  situation.  The  recent  sale 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  to  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  has 
apparently  thrown  the  affairs  of  the 
Sheffield  producers  association  into  an 
uncertain  condition. 

The  Non-Pool  Dairymen's  Association, 
so-called,  never  did  have  more  than  a 
thousand  members  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  source  of  its  finances,  which 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  put  out  a 
publication  called  the  Non-Pooler  and  to 
do  other  things,  has  always  been  a 
mystery.  This  organization  was  never 
a  real  farmer's  organization  anyway. 

The  Eastern  State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  was  a  part  of  a  federated 
group  of  independent  co-operatives,  but 
it  was  so  loosely  put  together  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  it  has  practically  ceased 
to  function. 

The  recent  entry  of  big  money  into  the 
dairy  business  in  the  form  of  great  com- 
binations of  capital  as  represented  in 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora- 
tion, and  others  is  serving  to  focus  the 
attention  of  all  farmers  in  League  terri- 
tory on  organization,  more  than  ever 
before.  The  result  has  been  to  throw 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  As- 
sociation suddenly  into  the  limelight  as 
the  only  organization  in  N.  Y.  territory 
with  a  real  record  of  progress  and  the 
only  one  that  is  in  condition  to  protect 
Its  production  and  its  market  in  the  face 
of  new  developments. 

♦EDITOR'S  NOTR-The  following  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  regarding 
various  other  milk  marketing  organiza- 
tion.s,  in  the  United  States,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

The  publication  of  these  various  arti- 
cles will  give  to  our  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  other  co-operatire 
milk  producers'  associations  are  dtAng 
and  will  outline,  in  a  measure,  their 
various  plans  and  policies. 


CO-OPERATIVES  BIG  FACTOR  IN  MILK  MARKETING 


More  than  1,700,000  pounds  of  milk 
was  marketed  by  farmers'  co-operative 
associations  in  1924,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey just  completed  by  the  United  Spates 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
figures  are  based  on  reports  received 
from  60  associations  which  sold  the  bulk 
of  their  milk  at  wholesale,  and  26  which 
were  selling  mainly  at  retail.  The  for- 
mer group  handled  1,546,254,000  pounds, 
and  the  latter  group  158,273,000  pounds. 
Fifteen  wholesale  associations  in  New 
York  State  alone  handled  916,887,000 
pounds,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  Two  associations  in  Minnesota 
handled  262,552,000  pounds,  and  eight 
associations  in  Vermont  101,162,000 
pounds. 

Altogether,  the  department  obtained 
reports  from  128  associations.  Of  this 
number,  however,  89  are  organizations 
described  as  bargaining  associations. 
These  do  not,  as  a  rule,  sell  milk  directly, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to 


evolve  into  actual  marketing  concerns. 
While  the  total  of  128  a.ssociations  does 
not  represent  the  entire  number  of  milk 
and  cream  co-operative  associations  in 
the  country,  it  is  believed  they  handle 
well  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  fluid 
milk  business   done  co-operatively. 

Their  membership  in  1924  exceeded 
204,000.  About  one-half  of  this  mem- 
bership, however,  was  in  the  price  bar- 
gaining associations,  40  per  cent,  in  the 
associations  engaged  in  wholesale  distri- 
bution, and  less  than  4  per  cent,  in  the 
retail  distributing  associations. 

The  tendency  toward  large  organiza- 
tions in  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
milk  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  country  was  found  in  eight 
associations.  By  states.  New  York  led 
in  association  membership,  with  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Massachu.setts,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  following  in  the  order 
named.     Eighty-two  associations,  not  in- 


cluding those  grouped  as  price  bargaining 
organizations,  did  an  aggregate  business 
amounting  to  $110,820,000  during  the 
year.  New  York  led  in  volume  of  busi- 
ness, as  in  membership.  Thirteen  asso- 
ciations in  that  state  reported  a  gross 
business  amounting  to  $79,679,000. 

Although  the  associations  fall  roughly 
into  the  three  general  classes  of  bargain- 
ing, wholesaling  and  retailing  organiza- 
tions, there  is  no  sharp  line  between 
them.  Many  of  the  associations  engaged 
mainly  in  wholesaling  also  do  consider- 
able retailing,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  retail  associations  do  a 
certain  amount  of  wholesaling.  They 
are  classed  by  the  department  according 
to  the  percentage  of  milk  distributed  by 
them  at  wholesale  or  retail.  In  like 
manner  the  so-called  bargaining  asso- 
ciations, which  were  formed  originally 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  agreeing  on  prices 
with  distributors  are  setting  up  machin- 
ery for  wholesale  and  retail  distribution 


of  milk.  In  some  cases  the  machinery 
created  is  in  the  form  of  subsidiaries 
owned  either  by  the  bargaining  associa- 
tions themselves  or  by  their  members. 
Some  associations  formed  originally  for 
bargaining  only  are  now  delivering  milk 
to  consumers. 

Milk  marketing  organisations  were 
first  organized  to  serve  consumers.  The 
next  step  was  the  development  of  whole- 
sale distribution  by  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. The  bargaining  association  is  the 
latest  development.  For  success  in  this 
field  it  was  apparently  necessary  for  a 
bargaining  association  to  have  in  its 
membership  a  substantial  fraction  of  all 
the  producers  in  a  dairy  region.  While 
the  bargaining  association  is  the  sim- 
plest type,  the  wide  distribution  of  its 
membership  make  the  problem  of  main- 
taining membership  morale  very  difficult. 
It  requires  exceptional  leadership  to 
maintain  an  unbroken  front  in  dealing 
with    buyers    says    the  department. 
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COST  OF  VALUE  OF  SILAGE 


A.  L.  Haecker 


%m 


Stockkeepers    must    know   the   cost   of 

their    feeds    in    order    to    determine   the 

best  and   most  economic   rations.       For 

this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 

the  cost  of  making  silage.     The  Missouri 

Agricultural  College  last  year  showed  a 
cost  of  $5.90  per  ton  for  corn  silage. 
They  based  this  on  the  bushel  yield, 
crediting  the  corn   with   94c  per  bushel 


figures  are  of  ittle  value  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  hoi>ed  we  will  have  some  new 
figures  on  this  s  ibject  this  year  and  that 
special  care  be  taken  to  give  data  pro- 
duced on  average  farms. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  of  figur- 
ing cost.  One  is  based  on  the  yield  of 
the  com,  which  is  the  most  common  and 
I  believe  the  least  reliable,  the  other  is 
based  on  land  rental  and  actual  cost  of 


a  crop  will  still  make  silage,  though  it 
is  a  total  failure  as  a  grain  crop.  Where 
the  basis  is  made  on  land  rental  and  uU 
c<»sts,  a  more  accurate  accounting  can  be 
made. 

Under  present-day  conditions  it  is 
safe  to  conclude  that  silage  can  be  made 
where  all  costs  are  considered  for  from 
$5.00  to  $6.00  per  ton.  The  following 
figures    may    be    used    to    determine    the 


a  value  from  his  corn  made  into  silage  of 
$70.00  to  $80.00  an  acre  when  fed  to 
steers  and  $100.00  when  fetl  to  good 
dairy  cows. 

It  has  been  conclusively  jiroved  that 
.silage  in  the  ration  makes  a  saving  of 
considerable  money.  With  dairy  animals 
the  feeding  of  silage  saves  from  8  to  15c 
on  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
I) utter  and   from   30c  to  50c  on  produc- 
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liberal  on  all  items  and  above  the  aver- 
age now  paid. 

During  the  past  25  years  many  of  our 
I'ixperiment  Stations  published  figures  on 
the  cost  of  producing  silage,  both  from 
corn  and  other  plants,  but  as  conditions 
have    radically    changed    in    costs,    these 


ty  per  cent,  of  last  year's  com  that  went 
into  the  silo  would  not  have  made  mar- 
ketable grain  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
lacked  maturity.  Frequently  a  field  of 
corn  at  tasseling  time  is  so  damaged  by 
hot  winds  that  the  silk  is  dried  or 
burned  and  the  com  will  fail  to  ear;  such 


tions.  When  butter  fat  is  selling  for 
45c  per  pound,  corn  silage  will  bring  the 
dairy  farmer  $10.00  ]>er  ton  and  when 
fat  steers  are  selling  from  $9.00  to  $10.00 
j)er  cwt.,  corn  silage  is  worth  from  $7.00 
to  $8.00  per  ton.  Then  a  farmer  with  a 
silo  and  a  fair  yield  of  crop  can  receive 


(liiction  or  the  fattening  of  animals  the 
saving  produced  by  silage  is  about  $1.00 
l)er  100  lbs.  gain.  When  we  consider  the 
growing  of  young  stock,  the  feeding  of 
dry  cows  and  heifers,  the  wintering  of 
work  horses  and  mules,  the  silo  becomes 
a  necessity  on  the  stock  farm. 


HOG  INDUSTRY  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 


Low  corn  prices  and  relatively  high 
hog  prices  have  put  the  swine  industry 
"on  strong  ground,"  says  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  February  report 

"Last  year,"  the  department  says, 
"9,713,398,200  pounds  of  hogs  were 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  for 
which  the  buyers  paid  $1,147,528,876. 
The  smallest  hog  crop  in  four  years  thus 
brought  considerably  the  highest  cash  re- 
turn in  four  years.  Two  billion  fewer 
l)ounds  last  year  sold  for  $200,000,000 
more  than  in  1924. 

"Furthermore,"  the  department  adds, 
"foreign  buyers  spent  just  about  their 
average  amount  of  money,  $224,000,000, 


last  year  for  our  pork  products,  although 
it  did  not  buy  as  much  pork.  With  pro- 
duction on  a  moderate  basis,  consump- 
titm  and  export  demand  holding  up  well, 
and  a  favorable  spread  between  hog  and 
com  prices,  the  swine  industry  is  at  pre- 
sent on  strong  ground." 

A  year  ago,  the  department  points  out, 
com  had  a  unit  purchasing  power  of  117 
per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  level  with  hogs 
similarly  at  71  and  beef  cattle  at  58. 
Now  the  com  index  has  dropped  to 
69  while  hogs  have  risen  to  91  and 
beef  cattle  to  75,  Feed  has  become  re- 
latively cheap  while  the  animals  have 
become  well  worth  feeding.      In  short. 


the  department  .says,  livestock  i>roduc- 
tion  has  been  geared  down  toward  levels 
of  normal  stability  once  more. 

"Looking  back  over  a  five-year  period, 
the  beef  cattle  industry,"  says  the  de- 
partment, "has  made  a  skillful  readjust- 
ment in  production.  It  has  kept  its 
j)roducing  plant  fairiy  up  to  par,  mean- 
while curtailing  its  finished  product, 
steers.  The  new  census  shows  a  fraction 
of  1  per  cent,  increase  in  total  beef  cattle 
since  1920,  but  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
in  steers.  The  number  of  dairy  animals 
in  the  East  has  been  reduced,  though 
the  opposite  has  been  true  in  certain 
western  butter  and  cheese  territory. 


"The  census  shows  17  per  cent,  (de- 
crease in  total  dairy  cattle,  including  a 
10  per  cent,  decrease  in  cows,  19  per  cent, 
decrease  in  yearling  heifers  and  37  per 
cent,  decrease  in  calves  since  1920, 
though  some  authorities  consider  these 
reductions  more  apparent  than  real." 

The  department's  index  of  purchasing 
)i()wer  of  farm  products  is  placed  at  87 
for  December,  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding two  months.  The  average  for 
the  year  1925  was  89,  the  department 
says  compared  with  an  average  of  83 
for  the  year  1924.  The  five-year  period 
1900-1914  is  used  as  a  base  of  100  in 
these  indices. 


MERGER  COUNTY,  N.  J.,  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 

AGRICULTURE  HOLDS  IMPORTANT  MEETING 


Marked  advanced  methods  in  farm- 
ing, boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and 
home  economics  will  continue  to  be  vig- 
orously prosecuted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  this  season  accord- 
ing to  plans  outlined  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  body,  held  on  February  26th, 
at  HillwtHxl  Inn. 

In  addition  to  an  address  by  Joseph 
W.  Miller,  president  of  the  Board,  ad- 
dresses  were   made   by   A.   C.   McLean, 


county  agricultural  agent;  Joseph  B. 
Turpin,  County  Club  leader;  Miss  J. 
Kathryn  Francis,  home  economics  agent; 
Miss  Sarah  B,  Askew,  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Library  and  John  A.  McSparran, 
former  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange. 

A.  C.  McLean,  in  his  discusion  of 
dairying,  asked  for  continued  work 
along  the  line  of  cow  testing  and  co- 
operation with  the  cow  testing  associa- 
tion, the  holding  of  meetings  with   the 


Milk  Producers'  Associations  and  the 
continuence  of  the  dairy  tours  and  the 
promotion  of  better  feeding  programs. 
The  following  were  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  organization. 
Isaac  B.  Lippman,  Titusville,  N.  J.; 
John  C.  Errickson,  Pennington,  N.  J.; 
J.  W.  Hendrickson,  Ewing,  N.  J.;  E.  L. 
Cubberly,  Mamilton  Square,  N  J.;  A. 
E.  Young  and  Frederick  Shangle,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  Charles  Probasco  and  Leon- 


ard   Norcross,    Hightstown,    N.   ,1.;    and 
II.  A.  Haines,  Robinsville,  N.  J. 

Following  the  meeting  the  annual 
dinner  was  served.  Over  300  persons 
participated.  After  the  dinner  there 
was  an  old  fashined  entertainment,  in- 
cluding several  presentations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council.  The  entertainment  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Shangle  and  Miss  J.   Kathryn   Francis. 


MORRISON'S  COVE  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  FARMERS'  WEEK 


I'lie  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  made  some  interesting  contri- 
butions to  an  agricultural  show  and  far- 
mers' week  conducted  February  second 
^Vj^lfco  fifth  inclusive  at  the  Morrison's  Cove 
Junior  High  School,  Martinsburg,  Blair 
County,  Pa.  Each  class  in  the  school 
was  responsible  for  the  program  one  day. 
The  Dairy  Council  helped  the  junior 
class  on  Thursday,  the  fourth,  with  cos- 
tumes for  the  milk  maids'  chorus,  which 


was  admirably  given  by  a  number  of 
girls  in  the  class.  The  class  also  in- 
cluded in  its  program  the  Dairy  Council 
adaptation  of  the  .song,  "Mr.  Gallagher 
and  Mr.  Shean"  and  the  Dairy  Council 
playlet,  "All  in  a  Stew."  A  number  of 
milk  songs  were  sung  by  the  class  and 
there  was  an  adaptation  of  the  "Milk 
Fairies"  as  a  high  school  play.  Miss 
Gertrude  Munday  gave  the  radio  talk, 
"Please  Stand  By";  Mr.  C.  L  Cohee 
spoke  on  the  quality  control  work  of  the 


Dairy  Council  and  complimented  the 
students  for  the  splendid  showing  in  the 
milk  contest  in  which  there  were  forty- 
six  samples  of  milk  prepared  by  students 
at  the  school.  The  highest  .score  was 
98.2,  comi)aring  very  favorably  with 
scores  at  State  and  National  shows. 

.Mr.  R.  W.  Balderston  spoke  on  the 
marketing  of  milk  in  our  great  cities, 
emphasizing  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council  in  increasing  consumption. 

Friday  was  rural  life  day.     Miss  Mun- 


day contributed  to  the  program  the 
story,  "Putting  Pep  in  Your  Motor."  In 
the  afternoon  she  conducted  a  perform- 
ance of  the  "Fashion  Show"  with  girls 
from  the  senior  class.  On  Tuesday  the 
Freshmen  Cla.ss  had  a  potato  day  and 
Wednesday  the  Sophomores  explained 
the  virtues  of  poultry  eggs.  All  these 
were  very  well  received. 

The  attendance  at  this  four  day  pro- 
gram taxed  the  auditorium  of  the  high 
school  every  day. 


STORY  OF  WISCONSIN  CHEESE  PRODUCERS'  FEDERATION 


A  new  bulletin  published  by  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Markets  tells  "The 
History  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers'  Federa- 
tion." The  subtitle  is  "Ten  Years  of 
Successful  Cooperative  Marketing  of 
-American  Cheese." 

Section  I  deals  with  the  cheese  in- 
dustry of  Wisconsin  which  amounted  to 
225,000,000  pounds  in  1924,  or  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  <iuantlty  of  American 
cheese    produced    in    the   United    States. 


This  cheese  was  produced  in  2,400  fac- 
tories, of  which  about  one-third  are  co- 
operative.    A  description  of  the  regular 

marketing  channels  is  also  given. 

Section  II  is  "Organizing  the  Fed- 
eration," and  tells  of  the  early  troubles 
of  the  cheesemakers  and  of  the  first 
attempts  to  improve  conditions,  then  of 
the  determined  struggle  of  the  farmers 
to  secure  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  marketing  of  cheese,  beginning  in 
1912.    Two    men    wer?    leaders    In    the 


bitter  fight  which  followed:  Senator 
Henry  Krunirey,  who  was  himself  a  far- 
mer from  Plymouth,  and  Dr.  Charles 
McCarthy,  chief  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Ivcgislative  Reference  Library.  Dr. 
McCarthy  was  a  firm  believer  in  agricul- 
tural cooperation  and  "was  in  a  position 
to  observe  from  a  vantage  point  the 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion  and  the 
trend  events  were  taking."  He  saw  this 
movement  "not  as  a  local  uprising  of 
discontented  farmers,  but  the  manifesta- 


tion oi  a  movement  for  better  farming, 
better  business  and  better  living  that 
was  soon  to  spread  like  a  prairie  fire 
over  the  whole  country."  How  the 
federation  was  finally  organized  and 
ready  to  begin  business  early  in  1914. 
The  story  of  "The  growth  of  the  fed- 
eration" is  told  in  Section  III,  with  due 
credit  to  some  of  the  men  who  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  the  organization  to  its 
present  state  (»f  efficiency.  "What  still 
remains  to  be  d«me"  is  not  forgotten. 
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Effects  looking  toward  an  adequate 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  Nation- 
al Government  for  funds  to  indemnify 
farmers  of  the  United  States  for  losses 
of  cattle  affected  with  bovine  tubercu- 
losis appear  particularly  promising. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  and 
dairy  interests  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  recommended  that 
$6,000,000  be  appropriated  for  this  par- 
pose,  of  which  $1,000,000  be  immediately 
available. 

This  action  will  assure  the  dairymen 
of  the  United  States  a  return  for  the 
cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis,  which 
upon  testing,  have  been  ordered  killed. 

This  appropriation  will  be  divided 
among  the  various  states  to  be  added  to 
similar  appropriations  for  that  purpose 
by  the  various  state  legislatures  and 
county  officials. 

The  demand  for  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion in  dairy  cattle  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  insistence  of  local  boards 
of  health  that  the  milk  supply  of  cities 
and  towns  come  from  cows  that  are 
free  from  tuberculosis. 

The  original  appropriation,  as  passed 
by  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication 
was  $4,203,000.  This  has  now  been  in- 
creased by  the  senate  committee  on  ap- 
propriations to  $6,000,000,  through  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  George  W.  Pepper,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


BEWARE  OF  GARLIC 

With  the  opening  of  the  spring  season 
and  the  consequent  disposition  of  milk 
producers  to  pasture  cattle  on  early 
grass,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  keep  cows  off  such  pastures  as 
may  be  infected  with  garlic  or  other 
objectionable  weeds  that  may  impart  an 
bad  odor  to  the  milk. 

Consumers  oliject  to  the  these  flavors 
such  as  garlic  and  will  decrease  con- 
sumption when  they  are  present. 

To  protect  their  markets  dealers  refuse 
to  juTppt  milk  containine  such  objection- 
able flavors  and  odors. 

A  little  precaution  and  care  in  turn- 
ing cows  on  early  pasture  may  correct 
the  difficulty. 


DAIRY  COW  HAS  FINANCED 
FARMERS  WHEN  MOST  NEEDED 
Farmers  realized  nearly  as  much  from 
dairy  cows  during  1925,  as  from  their 
corn  and  wheat  crops  combined,  accord- 
ing to  figures  issued  by  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  Chicago. 

According  to  careful  estimates  based 
on  investigation,  the  farm  value  of  all 
dairy  products  for  the  year  1925,  is 
$2,700,000,000.  This  is  only  about  $200,- 
000,000  less  tlian  the  total  farm  value  of 
wheat  and  corn.  The  government  esti- 
mate of  the  combined  farm  value  of  the 
latter  being  $2,904,269,000. 

"But  the  important  fact,"  states  M.  D. 
Munn,  President  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  "is  that  American  farmers  have 
marketed  their  dairy  products  day  by 
day  tliroughout  the  year  without  any 
accumulated  surplus  on  their  hands  and 
have  thus  received  funds  with  which 
they  have  been  able  to  live  and  help 
finance  their  other  farm  operations,  while 
they  still  have  much  of  their  com  and 
wheat  on  haAd. 

"This  vast  sum  of  nearly  two  and 
three  fourths  billions  has  financed  diver- 
sifted  farming  in  this  country  and  re- 
lieved agriculture  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  insurmountable 
difficulties,  especially  in  view  of  the  ac- 
cumulated surplus  of  grains  together 
with  the  low  prices  that  now  prevail. 
In  addition  to  the  cash  return  to  the 
farmer  through  the  dairy  cow  he  has 
also  been  supplied  with  dairy  products 
for  his  own  family  use,  which  have  ma- 
terially assisted  in  reducing  living  ex- 
penses." 


BUTTER  CONSUMPTION  SHOWS 
INCREASE  SINCE  J920 

Monthly  consumption  of  butter  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  nearly  30,- 
000,000  pounds  since  1920.  Consumption 
in  1926  is  estimated  at  169,000,000  pounds 
a  month  compared  with  130,000,000 
pounds  in  1920. 

The  peak  consumption  was  reached 
in  1924  when  161,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  month  was  eaten  in  this  country, 
the  slight  falling  off  in  1926  being  attri- 
buted to  a  slowing  up  of  production 
and  higher  prices.  The  increase  since 
1920  is  said  to  be  due  to  improved  in- 
dustrial conditions,  educational  cam- 
paigns stressing  the  food  value  of  but- 
ter, and  higher  quality  of  product. 

Although  the  American  dairy  industry 
has  been  stimulated  greatly  by  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  butter,  depart- 
ment officials  declare  that  there  is  room 
for  even  greater  use  of  butter.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  butter  in  Canada, 
for  example,  is  around  27  pounds  a  year 
compared  with  17  pounds  in  the  United 
States.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  also 
consume  more  butter  per  capita  than  the 
United  States,  the  department  says. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  was  held  at  the  organi- 
zation headquarters,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  Friday,  February  26th,  for  the  general 
consideration  of  business. 

Those  present  included  the  following: 
H.  D.  Allebach,  Frederick  Shangle, 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  R.  W.  Balderston, 
secretary;  J.  H.  Bennetch,  Ira  J.  Book, 
E.  Nelson  James,  E.  H.  Donovan,  S. 
Blaine  Leyman,  A.  R.  Marvel,  Albert 
Sarig,  S.   K.  Andrews,  Charles  Preston, 
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Tussey,  F.  M.  Twining,  F.  P.  Willits, 
A.  B.  Waddington,  C.  C.  Tallman,  J.  A. 
Poorbaugh  and  J.  B.  Meixsel,  represent- 
ing Ivo  V.  Otto. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  various  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee,  were 
read  by  Secretary  Balderston  and  so 
approved. 

The  secretary  also  read  the  various 
bills,  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  asso- 
ciations business  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board,  which  were  also  approved. 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  presented 
the  financial  statement  for  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Directors.  The  treasurer 
also  presented  the  departmental  budget 
of  expenses,  allotted  to  each  department 
for  the  current  year,  which  was  also 
approved. 

The  following  amendment  to  Article 
42  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  association, 
was  presented  by  secretary  Balderston. 

This  resolution,  has  to  do  with  the 
classification  of  members  requests  for  a 
reissuance  of  stock  certificates,  lost  or 
destroyed,  and  which  will  be  acted  upon 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, then  briefly  outlined  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  Tuberculosis  Eradi- 
cation in  dairy  cattle  in  that  state.  He 
referred  briefly  to  the  proposed  $6,000,- 
000  appropriation  by  the  National  Con- 
gress, for  the  payment  of  losses  of 
tubercular  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  briefly  out- 
lined the  milk  market  situation  and  pre- 
sented various  programs  for  the  conduct 
of  association  business,  which  were  ap- 
proved. 

F.  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  the  Test- 
ing Department,  made  a  brief  report  out- 
lining the  work  of  the  department,  both 
in  connection  with  milk  testing  and 
membership  work. 

Directors'  Reports 
Following  the  disposition  of  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  association  brief  re- 
ports were  made  by  the  various  direc- 
tors, out-lining  conditions  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  In  practically  every 
case,  reports  indicated,  there  had  been 
no  marked  increase  in  production.  In 
instances  declines  were  noted.  This  in 
a  large  measure  was  due  to  the  loss  of 
cattle  undergoing  the  tubercular  test. 
In  many  cases  these  losses  are  being 
rapidly  replaced.  From  various  sections 
shortages  of  farm  feeds  and  roughage 
were  reported. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
From  the  standpoint  of  production 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  gen- 
eral situation.  On  the  whole  there  has 
been  little  change  in  the  volume  of  fluid 
milk  but  there  seems,  particularly  in  the 
large  consuming  centres,  a  disposition 
not  to  resume  larger  consumption  after 
the  holidays,  as  usually  the  case.  This 
condition  leaves  the  market  well  sup- 
plied. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  where, 
heretofore,  there  has  been  a  slight 
shortage  in  supply,  conditions  are  some- 
what e"??*''*  A  Kiiffipient  supply  is  now 
reported  from  practically  all  of  these  dis- 
tricts. 

Weather    conditions    during    the    past 
month  have  somewhat  handicapped  mil'    "^ 
deliveries,     resulting    in     a     temporar>    ' 
shortage,  but  these  conditions  were  only 
of  a  few  days  duration  and  had  no  ma- 
terial effect  on  the  market. 

The  loss  of  cattle  due  to  the  testing 
for  bovine  tuberculosis  in  some  sections 
of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  has  had 
no  material  influence  on  the  milk  sup- 
ply although  in  some  sections,  quite 
heavy  losses  of  cattle  are  reported. 

The  price  of  Grade  B  Market  Milk 
(Basic  Quantity)  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Phila- 
delphia, three  per  cent  butter  fat  basis, 
for  February  was  $2.94  per  hundred 
pounds  or  6.8  cents  per  quart.  The  price 
of  milk  of  the  same  grade  and  butter 
fat  content,  at  receiving  stations  in  the 
51  to  60  mile  zone,  was  $2.37  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk,  Class  I  for 
February,  three  per  cent  butter  fat,  is 
$1.73  per  hundred  pounds,  while  that 
for  Class  II,  was  $1.37  per  hundred 
pounds.  These  prices  apply  at  all  re- 
ceiving points  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk  delievered 
Philadelphia,  was  $2.31  for  Class  I  and 
$1.96  for  Class  II.  This  being  equivalent 
to  6  and  4.16  cents  per  quart,  respec- 
tively. 

Feeds 
From  many  sections  come  reports  of 
a  shortage  of  roughage  for  dairy  cattle. 
On  the  other  hand  corn  has  taken  a 
sharp  drop  in  price.  At  the  same  time 
reductions  in  prices  of  dairy  feeds  are 
to  be  noted.  Some  brands  of  feed  have 
decreased  from  two  to  three  dollars  a 
ton. 

February  Butter  Market 
The  month  opened  with  prices  com- 
paratively firm,  with  92  score,  solid 
packed  butter,  New  York  City,  quoted  at 
47  cents.  There  was  however  a  gradual 
decline  as  the  month  advanced,  reaching 
the  low  point  of  43  cents  in  mid-month. 
Better  demand  then  brought  a  slight 
rally  and  there  was  a  slow  upward  move- 
ment, prices  at  the  close  of  the  njontl^) 
being  somewhat  firmer  at  46  cents. 


KEEP  COWS  CLEAN 
The  flanks  and  udders  of  dairy  cows 
should  be  kept  clipped  during  the  winter 
months.  Cows  are  thus  more  easily 
cared  for  and  cleaner  milk  will  result, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  special- 
ists say. 


QUALITY  CONTROL  DEPARTMENT  WORK 
Report  of  the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  during  the  months  of  December,  1926  and  January,  1926. 

Since  the  Quality  Control  Department  has  been  in  operation  it  has  made  42,912 
inspections.    It  has  issued  18,606  temporary  permits  and  6,858  permanent  permits. 

December  January 

Number  Sediment  Tests 1267  3198 

Number  InspecUons  1976  1666 

Meetings    »  ,J2 

Attendance    ®S*  ^^^J 

Movies    1®  Jl 

Number  Man  Days— Fairs  and  Exhibits 91  T9 

Miles  Travelled  1*288  12908 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


FEBRUABT  BUTTER  PRICES 
02  Score  Solid  Packed 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLIKG  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisionB  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1926.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
of   milk   during  October,   November  and   December,   1926. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
20  per  cent. 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  New 
York    92  score,   solid  pack,   butter  price,  for  the  month. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

_  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'^ ASSOCIATION  PRICES     _         ^_ 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the'^ understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contributions  and  payments: 

of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (46V4  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (46Vi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  hereon 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 

FEBRUARY  BASIC  PRICE 

Oonntry  Receiving  Stations 

GRADE  B  aiARKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.     Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freight   Rates  Price 

100  Iba.  3%  milk 


FEBRUARY  BASIC  PRICE 

F.  0.  B.  PhlUdelpliia 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Test 

Basic  Quantity 

Price 

per  cent                per  100  lb. 

per  qt. 

8. 

$2.94 

6.3 

3.05 

2.96 

6.85 

8.1 

2.08 

6.4 

8.15 

8.00 

6.46 

8.15 

8.02 

6.5 

8.04 

6.6 

8.8 

8.06 

6.55 

8.85 

8.08 

6.6 

3.4 

8.10 

6.65 

8.46 

8.18 

6.7 

8.5 

8.14 

6.75 

8.55 

8.16 

6.75 

8.6 

8.18 

6.8 

4.05 

8.20 

6.85 

8.65 

8.82 

6.0 

8.7 

8.84 

6.96 

8.76 

8.26 

7. 

8.8 

8.88 

7.05 

8.85 

8.80 

7.05 

8.0 

8.88 

7.1 

8.06 

8.84 

7.15 

4. 

8.86 

7.2 

4.1 

8.88 

7.25 

4.15 

8.40 

7.8 

4.2 

8.48 

7.8 

4.25 

8.44 

7.85 

4.8 

8.46 

7.4 

4.85 

8.48 

7.46 

4.4 

8.50 

7.6 

4.45 

8.68 

7.55 

4.5 

8.54 

7.6 

4.55 

8.56 

7.65 

4.6 

8.58 

7.7 

4.65 

8.60 

7.7 

4.7 

8.68 

7.75 

4.75 

8.64 

7.8 

4.8 

8.66 

7.86 

4.85 

8.68 

7.0 

4.9 

8.70 

7.05 

4.05 

8.72 

8. 

5. 

8.74 

8. 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

161 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

261 

291 


Miles 
to  10 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


incl. 


.268 
.288 
.808 
.818 
.888 
.848 
.864 
.874 
.880 
.800 
.414 
.424 
.484 
.450 
.460 
.476 
.480 
.400 
.505 
.510 
.580 
.585 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.681 
.606 
.600 


$2.44 
8.48 
8.41 
8.40 
8.88 
8.87 
8.84 
8.88 
8.83 
8.81 
8.80 
8.88 
S.8T 
8.86 
8.85 
2.28 
2.22 
8.81 
8.80 
8.20 
8.10 
8.17 
8.17 
8.16 
2.16 
2.14 
2.18 
8.18 


FEBRUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  Receiving  Stations 


When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  7^  cents  per  quart. 


Test 

8. 

8.05 

3.1 

3.16 

8.2 

8.25 

3.3 

3.35 

8.4 


Class  I 
per  100  lbs. 
$1.78 
1.75 
1.77 
1.70 
1.81 
1.88 
1.85 
1.87 
1.80 


Class  II 
per  100  lbs. 
»1.87 
1.80 
1.41 
1.48 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.58 


PEBRUARY 

SURPLUS  PRICE 

3.45 

1.01 

1.65 

F.  O.  B. 

PhlladelphU 

3.5 

1.03 

1.6T 

Class  I 

Class  n 

3.55 

1.05 

1.59 

per 

per 

per 

per 

3.6 

1.07 

1.61 

Test 

100  lbs. 

qt. 

100  lbs. 

qt. 

3.65 

1.00 

1.68 

8. 

12.81 

6. 

81.95 

4.15 

8.7 

2.01 

1.65 

3.05 

2.38 

6. 

1.97 

4.2 

3.75 

2.03 

1.6T 

3.1 

2.85 

6.05 

1.99 

4.26 

3.8 

2.05 

1.60 

3.15 

2.87 

6.06 

2.01 

4.8 

3.85 

2.07 

1.71 

8.2 

2.80 

5.1 

2.03 

4.35 

8.9 

2.00 

1.78 

3.25 

2.41 

5.15 

2.05 

4.4 

3.95 

2.11 

1.75 

8.8 

2.43 

5.2 

207 

4.45 

4. 

2.18 

1.77 

8.85 

2.46 

6.25 

2.09 

4.6 

4.05 

2.15 

1.79 

8.4 

2.47 

6.3 

2.11 

4.55 

4.1 

2.17 

1.81 

3.45 

2.40 

6.35 

2.13 

4.6 

4.15 

2.10 

1.88 

3.5 

2.61 

5.4 

2.16 

4.6 

4.2 

2.21 

1.85 

8.55 

2.63 

6.4 

2.17 

4.65 

4.25 

2.23 

1.87 

8.6 

2.55 

6.45 

2.19 

4.7 

4.3 

2.25 

1.89 

3.65 

2.67 

5.6 

2.21 

4.75 

4.35 

2.27 

1.01 

3.7 

2.50 

6.65 

2.28 

4.8 

4.4 

2.20 

1.08 

8.75 

2.61 

5.6 

2.25 

4.8 

4.45 

2.81 

1.95 

8.8 

2.83 

5.65 

2.27 

4.85 

4.5 

2.88 

1.97 

8.85 

2.65 

6.7 

2.29 

4.0 

4.55 

2.35 

1.00 

8.0 

2.67 

5.7 

2.31 

4.95 

4.6 

2.87 

8.01 

8.05 

2.69 

5.75 

2.33 

6. 

4.65 

2.80 

8.08 

4. 

2.71 

6.8 

2.86 

6. 

4.7 

2.41 

8.05 

4.05 

2.78 

6.86 

2.37 

5.06 

4.75 

2.43 

8.07 

4.1 

2.75 

5.9 

2.39 

6.1 

4.8 

2.45 

2.00 

4.16 

2.77 

5.95 

2.41 

6.15 

4.85 

2.47 

3.11 

4.2 

2.70 

6. 

2.43 

6.2 

4.9 

2.49 

2.18 

4.25 

2.81 

6. 

2.42 

2.25 

4.95 

2.51 

2.15 

4.3 

2.88 

605 

2.47 

5.3 

5. 

2.63 

2.17 

4.85 

2.86 

6.1 

2.49 

5.35 

4.4 

2.87 

6.15 

2.51 

5.4 

MONTHLY   BASIC 

PRICES 

1   OF   GRADE   B 

4.45 

2.89 

6.2 

2.58 

5.4 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

4.5 

2.91 

625 

2.66 

6.45 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphi 

a  and  at 

receiving  stations 

4.55 

2.93 

6.3 

2.57 

5.5 

in  the 

50  mile 

zone  at 

3%    butterfat 

4.6 

2.95 

6.3 

2.59 

5.55 

Receiving 

4.65 

2.97 

6.35 

2.61 

6.6 

P. 

O.  B.  per 

station  60  mile 

4.7 

2.99 

6.4 

2.68 

6.66 

quart  Phila. 

one  per  ewt. 

4.75 

8.01 

6.45 

2.65 

5.7 

1925 

4.8 

8.03 

6.5 

2.67 

8.7 

January 

6.8 

2.87 

4.85 

8.05 

6.55 

2.69 

5.75 

February 

6.8 

2.87 

4.0 

3.07 

66 

2.71 

8.8 

March 

6.8 

2.87 

4.05 

8.09 

6.6 

2.78 

6.85 

April 

6.3 

3.87 

5. 

8.11 

6.65 

2.75 

6.9 

May 

June 
July 
August 

6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.3 

2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.37 

MARCH  PRICES 

September 
October 

6.3 
6.3 

2.37 
2.87 

F.  0.  B 

.  Philadelphia 

November 

1-15 

6.3 

2.87 

Country  Reoelvlng  Statloni 

November 
December 
1926 

16-80 

6.8 
B  8 

2.60 
2  60 

The 

same  quotations,   as 

given  during  the 

\ 

month 

of  February, 

apply  for  the  month  of 

January  1-15 

6.8 

2.60 

March, 

■nbJeot  how 
I  ted  by  mark( 

ever,  to 

change  whenever 

January   16-31 

6.3 

2.87 

warrai 

Bt  conditions. 

Febmary 

6.8 

8.87 

Date 

Philadelphia 

New 

York 

ChiL-ago 

1 

47 

47 

46 

2 

47 

47 

45 

3 

47 

1/2 

47 

1/2 

45 

4 

47 

1/2 

47 

45 

5 

46 

1/2 

47 

43    1/2 

6 

46 

46 

43 

8 

45 

44 

1/2 

42   1/2 

9 

43 

1/2 

43 

41    1/2 

10 

44 

1/2 

44 

42 

11 

44 

44 

42 

12 

44 

44 

42 

13 

43 

1/2 

43 

42 

15 

43 

1/2 

43 

1/2 

42 

16 

43 

1/2 

43 

1/2 

42 

17 

43 

1/2 

43 

1/2 

42 

18 

45 

44 

43 

19 

45 

44 

43 

20 

45 

44 

43 

23 

45 

44 

43 

24 

46 

46 

43 

•^a 

40 

45 

*i>   i/a 

26 

46 

1/2 

45 

43    1/2 

27 

46 

1/2 

46 

43    1/2 

SURPLUS  PRICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%  milk  at  all  receiving  stations 


1925 
Average  per  month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

January 
February 


Class  I 

1.92 

1.91 

2.25 

2.12 

2.02 

2.01 

2.01 

2.05 

2.25 

2.15 
2.19 


1926 


Class  II 
1.59 
1.59 
1.87 
1.76 
1.68 
1.67 


1.79 
1.77 


GET  CHICKS  EARLY 
Hatch  or  buy  your  chiclts  early. 
Early  hatched  chicles  live  better,  grow 
faster,  and  mature  more  quickly^  than 
late  hatched  ones.  The  broilers  from 
early  hatched  chicks  also  bring  a  much 
higher  price.  Pullets  from  early  hatched 
chicks  are  more  profitable,  because  they 
lay  when  egg  prices  are  increasing. 


/?e/riovJ 

Me  Dirt 

ancflfou  Remo 


vei 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Milk  Strainer  has 
reduc«d  the  bacteria  count  from  562,000 
to  7,500  by  actual  test!  And  this  was 
accomplished  simply  by  removing  ALL 
the  dirt  from  the  milk  at  time  of  strain- 
ing,— something  no  other  strainer  can 
do.     Think  that  over! 


is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the  dirt  and 
sediment  out  of  the  milk  or  we  will  re- 
fund your  money.  Thousands  of  far- 
mers and  dairymen,  as  well  as  creamer- 
ies and  condensaries  have  proved  this. 
And  the  Purity  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
No  fuss  and  muss  bothering  with  cloths, 
etc  Madein  two  sizes:  lOQt.  andlS  Qt. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a 
Purity  Strainer.  If  he  doesn't 
handle  them,  write  us  direct  for 
literature  and  prices,  giving 
your  dealer's  name. 

Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Dept.  P  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PDRTTT  Cotton  Discs  arc  made  in  any  size 
from  6H  in.  to  7  In.  diam.,  for  all  makes  of 
■trainers  or  filters.    Send  for  a  trial  order. 


KERLIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


■•autlful,  Wondarful  Wlnt«r  Layers 
Large  White  Eggs.   Alway-*  comnrmnd  top 
prices.  266-331  egg  record  stock.  Official  EgK    \ 
ContMtWtnnar*.  Hardr— Vlroroua  Baraalna  in  Baby 
Chick*  -Vtock  -tuppHe*.  Prea  teed  with  chicli*. 
P**  dlMoant  If  ordered  now.    Dclivarr  whan  wanted. 
^«  Illoatrated  Valuable  Caulojr  Frae.WriU  today.    ..  _  ,^ 
!•••  ftriMd  View  Pouttiy  Farm,  BoD  IM  Cwirter  Hal.  M. 


CATTLE  TUBBRCULOSIS 

RAPIDLY  REDUCED 

BY  AREA  PLAN 

Carrying  the  campaign  oi  eradicating 
animal  tuberculosis  to  areas  where  it  is 
very  strongly  entrenched  is  one  of  the 
newer  developments  in  the  Nation-wide 
program  to  rout  the  disease.  A  survey 
just  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shows  the  aggressive  action 
taken  by  many  counties. 

The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  under 
the  "area"  plan  is  now  being  conducted 
in  34  of  the  98  counties  having  more 
than  16  per  cent,  of  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion among  cattle,  and  in  64  of  165  coun- 
ties containing  cattle  that  are  tubercu- 
lous to  the  extent  of  more  than  7  per 
cent,  but  not  more  than  16  per  cent. 
Thus,  about  one-third  of  the  most  badly 
infected  counties  have  eradication  worlc 
under  way.  Two  of  the  counties,  for- 
merly very  seriously  affected,  have  al- 
ready reduced  the  infection  to  0.6  per 
cent,  or  less  and  are  in  the  "modified 
accredited  area"  class. 

There  are  241  coimties  in  the  country 
where  tuberculosis  among  cattle  exists 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  3  per  cent, 
and  up  to  7  per  cent.  Of  these  counties 
93  are  conducting  area  work  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease  and  8  of  them  already 
have  qualified  as  modified  accredited 
areas.  The  work  is  also  going  forward 
rapidly  in  the  more  lightly  aflfected  areas 
where  sentiment  strongly  favors  eradica- 
ting the  disease  before  it  becomes  more 
serious. 


Accepting  low  bis-crop  prices  for  home  grown 
feeds  in  the  face  of  profitable  milk  prices  is  to 
•ell  your  "birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage"— 
without  getting  the  pottage. 

Not  many  dairyman  will  sell  feed  when  it  is 
80  obvious  that  to  sell  is  to  lose.  Home  grown 
feed  stuffs  will  be  fed.  But  to  feed  them  alone 
unbalanced,  is  as  costly  a  mistake  as  not  to  feed 
them  at  all.  Unbalanced  rations  are  wasteful  be- 
cause they  do  not  contain  ALL  the  elements 
milk  is  made  from. 

Thousands  get  milk  at  low  cost,  and  insure  a 
real  profit  by  feeding 


"ii  International 


Special 
DAIRY  FEED 


with  forage,  com  and  other  home  grown  grains, 
thus  rounding  out  a  ration  that  supplies  ALL 
the  milk-makmg  elements. 

Choice  ingredients,  rich  in  nutrients,  necessary 
minerals,  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and 
scientific  mixing  with  high-grade  black  strap 
molasses,  make  SPECIAL  DAIRY  the  greatest 
dairy  ration  ever  developed.  Fed  either  alone  or 
with  home  grown  feedstuffs  it  insures  economi- 
cal production. 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  is  sweet,  tasty,  appetizing. 
Cows  eat  more,  digest  better,  give  more  milk, 
pay  more  for  feed.  Fed  with  SPECIAL  DAIRY, 
almost  any  home  grown  feed  can  t)e  sold  to  cows 
for  more  than  it  will  bring  on  the  market. 

What  would  even  two  extra  quarts  daily  from 
every  cow  mean  in  a  year?  Thousands  are  getting 
these  extra  profits.  You  can  too.  Start  now,  order 
a  trial  ton  of  SPECIAL  DAIRY  from  the  local 
feed  dealer  today. 

20  Extro  Quarts  Guaranteed  / 


Valuable  Farm  Magazine 

FREE 


Monthly  Magazine— PROF- 
ITABLE FEEDING— Con- 
tains valaable  feeding  in- 
formation, concerning  all 
classes   of  livestock  also 
Govemmont  and  Experi- 
ment Station  reports.  We 
will  be  glad  to  nend  you 
this    Farm    Magazine 
every  month  for  one 
year  FREE.    MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUOAR  rSBD  CO. 

MbuMapoliSt  Minn. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  your  magaxine  PROF- 
ITABLE  FEEDING   FREE   for   one  year. 

Nanne ..........»..—..—. — „—... 

Town,.„....«......-.— .-.—-..———••———"—"""— **•——• 

State — 
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LEWIS  LINSEED  MEAL 


Ranks  high  in  protein 


nAMfliliAniiiiir 
«wiiwiiiviiaiig| 


effect 


Palatability 


Made  the  OLD  PROCESS  Way 

By 
Jolin  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  Buildinf,  437  Chestnut  St.,  PhOadelphia,  Pa. 


Manofuctureri  of  DUTCH 


BOY  Paint  Prodncb 


e-^^^.^^^ 
'-".*.   ^ 

^^>.^ 


\  cf/7c/  /fs  J^roduc/s 


besto)^!   cans.  caps,  bottles,  pails. separators,  coolers 
,:t^/   sterilizers. brushes.  testers  etc.  /nswc/c 


2m  MarKet  St..  PHLA.     JJSo.Criarles5l..BALTIMORI: 


^^R. 


^ 


t 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 


BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


TRADt-MARK 
REOISTERCD 


Your  cows  will  produce  a  greater 
flow  of  milk  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  when  you  feed  B.  B.  (BULL 
BRAND)  Dairy  Ration. 

Maritime  Milling  Company.  Inc. 

Officet:  Chamber  of  Connercr  Bl<lf ..  Baffal*.  N.  T. 
MilU:  Hopkiiu  and  Lockwood  Su..  Baifak.  N.  T. 


COST        LESS    —    Pf<ODUCE       MORE 


BATTLE  CREEK  SCORES 

AGAIN  FOR  PURE  FOODS 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  Dr. 
Clark  and  W.  T.  Hul.sclier  were  working 
together  as  Dairy  and  Food  Inspectors 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  their  work 
among  tlie  milk  producers  of  the  state, 
they  found  a  woeful  lack  of  an  effective 
method  of  straining  milk.  True,  the 
milk  producers  were  using  the  then  most 
approved  methods  of  straining,  but  they 
did  not  remove  all  the  dirt  and  sediment 
from  the  milk. 

This  condition  did  not  satisfy  Dr. 
t'lark  and  Mr.  Hulscher,  so  they  pro- 
ceeded to  devise  a  method  of  straining 
that  would  successfully  accomplish  the 
desired  result. 

After  much  experimenting,  they  found 
that  straining  through  cotton  pads  was 
the  most  satisfactory  method.  But  they 
also  found  that  this  method  was  entirely 
successful  only  when  the  pads  were 
tightly  clamped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
strainer.  There  were  a  number  of 
strainers  then  on  the  market  in  which 
cotton  pads  were  used,  but  the  pads 
were  loosely  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
strainer,  with  the  result  that  the  milk, 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance 
flowed  around  the  edges  of  the  pads 
while  only  a  small  portion  went  through 
the  pad,  thereby  defeating  the  very  pur- 
jmse  for  which  the  pads  were  intended. 

This  discovery  led  to  the  perfecting  of 
a  means  for  tightly  clamping  the  cotton 
l)ads  to  the  bottom  of  the  strainer  there- 
by making  it  necessary  for  every  drop  of 
milk  to  pass  through  the  cotton  pads. 
Repeated  tests  furnished  conclusive  proof 
that  this  method  was  entirely  successful, 
for  not  one  particle  of  dirt  or  sediment 
could  escape  through  the  cotton  pads 
when  thus  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of 
the  strainer. 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since 
the  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer  was 
i)orn,  and  they  now  serve  millions  of 
milk  users  in  its  capacity  as  a  guardian 
.'tga!nst  dirt  in  milk.  Hundreds  of  tests 
liavf  lu'en  made  to  prove  the  efficiency  of 
these  strainers,  one  of  which  is  the  prac- 
tice of  pouring  milk  through  a  Purity 
Strainer  after  it  had  passed  through  any 
ordinary  strainer.  In  every  instance  the 
Purity  Strainer  removed  dirt  wh'.ch  had 
passed  through  the  other  strainer,  but 
not  once  has  any  ordinary  strainer  been 
able  to  get  any  dirt  from  milk  poured 
through  a  Purity  Strainer. 


1533  COWS  GIVE  HALF 

TON  OR  MORE  OF  MILK 

Thirty-two  Pennsylvania  cow  testing 
as.sociations  tested  11,485  cows  during 
December,  the  monthly  report  of  results 
announced  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  dairy  extensiim  service  shows. 
Of  this  number  1324  produced  40  or 
more  pounds  of  biitterfat  and  1533  gave 
more  than  a  half  ton  of  milk. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Hreeders'  .Association  of  Blair  county 
had  the  largest  number  of  tested  cows, 
5fi7.  The  Carbon-Lehigh  a.ssociation  led 
the  40-pound  butterfat  producers'  list 
with  04,  and  the  same  organization  had 
the  largest  number  of  1000-pound  milk- 
ers, 140. 

A  registered  llolstein,  owned  by  L. 
A.  Zimmerman,  of  the  Carbon-Lehigh 
group,  top]>ed  the  individual  milk  pro- 
ducers with  2,821  pounds.  The  highest 
butterfat  producer  was  in  the  same  herd, 
making  an  output  of  103  pounds  for  the 
month.  The  highest  10-cow  average  in 
butterfat  went  to  the  Carbon-Lehigh 
association  on  79.1  pounds. 

Of  the  40-pound  butterfat  producers 
460  averaged  60  or  more  pounds,  and 
831  of  the  1000-pound  milkers  went 
above   1,200  pounds. 


You  Jwy  once  only  for  any 
Concrete  Form  Improvement 


A  Clean 
Barnyard 


How  often   have  you 
wanted  a  barnyard  that 

■u/niilrl    otav    rlpan    fhf» 

year  *round? 

Concrete  barnyard 
pavement  is  sanitary, 
serviceable, easy  to  drive 
over  and  to  keep  clean, 
moderate  in  first  cost 
and  permanent. 

A  concrete  barnyard 
saves  tons  of  valuable 
Manure. 

It  puts  an  end  to 
tramping  around  in  the 
mud — an  efficient  labor 
saving  improvement 
which  will  pay  for  it- 
self in  a  very  short  time. 

You  can  easily  build 
yourself  a  barnyard 
pavement  and  other 
improvements  of  con- 
crete by  following  a  few 
simple  directions  given 
in  ^'Permanent  Repairs 
on  the  Farm."  Write 
for  your  free  copy  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washiugton  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 

to  Improve  and  Extend 

the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFHCES  IN  31  CITIES 


1 


WhatiwNUil 

YottJMl 

^r^^%      — If  jrou  found 
m^W       your pur*-br«<l  HoUtcii 
m  r     cows  inf«et*d  with  aboT' 
J  m      tiotiT    Walter  Rasmussen  found  40 
^  #      cows  affected.  He  began  using  B-K. 
^^F      No  more  losses. 

What  would  you  do  if  your  l>est  cows 

aborted  and  stayed  sterile?    Mr.  Mann 

used  B-K  and  says,  "It   sure  did  the 

work,  as  the  arrival  of  strong,  healthy 

calves  is  proving." 

What  would  you  do  if  your  TaluabU 
«•!▼•■   bogan    to    scour   and    die? 
W.  McClary  says,    "I  had  33  calves  too 
weak  to  stand.  With  BK I  saved  them  all." 
What  would  you  do  if  a  valuable  cow  re- 
tained her  afterbirth?  C.  Davis  says  that  in 
his  20  years  as  herdsman.  "There  is  nothing 
like  B-Kifor  treating  retained  afterbirth." 
Evary  day  wa  get  letters,  "After  uaing 
B-K,  losses  stopped."  But  don't  wait  till 
lossesstart— get  B-Kand  use  it.The  B-K  plan 
[Prevents  as  well  as  stops  Rerm  diseases. 
.Write  for  free  book  explaining  our  B-K 
\plan  that  is  making  thousands  of  herds 
and  flocks   immune    from  disease  and 
^  saving  heavy  losses. 
B-K  isaclean,  clear, safe,  non-poisonous 
germ*killer —  a  thorough  disinfectant 
that  leaves  no  odor.    B-K  is  concen- 
trated. You  dilute  it  to  use.  CoLts  b 
to  2c  per  gallon  of  dilution  ready  to 
use.  Buy  a  jug  at  your  dealer' j. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

i  General  Laboratories 
Dept.lOSCMadieon, 
Wl». 


_    to 

WriU        \__ 
today  iw  IO0»S^m» 

FREE  ^tr^nMM.^1 

Book      ly*^^. 


Mention    The   Review  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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INTERSTATE  FIELDMEN  AND 
QUALITY  CONTROL  FORCES 
HOLD  INTERESTING  MEETING 

A  conference  of  the  field  forces  of  tlie 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  was  held  in  the  offices  of  those 
organizations  on  Saturday,  February 
27th. 

The  problem  under  discussion  was 
some  research  method  of  determining 
the  proper  and  most  economical  methods 
of  lighting  and  ventilating  dairy  barns. 
Tuberculin  testing  throughout  many  sec- 
tions or  the  Inter-State  territory  being 
carried  on,  in  many  cases  with  heavy 
losses  occurring  to  the  dairy  farmers,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  that 
the  high  percentage  of  reactors,  in  some 
fa.ses,  is  caused  by  the  cows  being  housed 
in  barns  that  are  not  properly  ventilated 
and  lighted. 

Means  of  obtaining  proper  light  and 
ventilation  in  the  common  Pennsylvania 
"bank  barn"  present  problems  that  are 
unique  to  this  district  alone.  This  type 
of  barn  does  not  exist  in  many  dairy  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and,  for  that 
rea.son  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  problem  of  securing  proper  light  and 
ventilation  in  this  tyi>e  of  barn. 

The  proposal  was  made  that  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association;  the 
Philadeli)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council; 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Experiment  Station, 
together  with  the  Portland  Cement  As- 
sociation, carry  on  jointly  some  investi- 
gations and  exi)erimental  work  in  meet- 
ing this  problem,  having  in  view  the 
most  economical  and  practical  means  of 
.securing  light  and  ventilation,  if  possible, 
to  work  out  plans  whereby  these  points 
now  lacking  in  our  dairy  barns  might  be 
improved  by  the  farmer  himself  with- 
out engaging  the  services  of  carpenters 
or  mechanics  to  make  the  changes. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  E. 
Grant  Lantz  of  the  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, Pennsylvania  State  College.  Re- 
marks were  also  made  by  Mr.  N.  S. 
Grubbs  of  the  Portland  Cement  As.so- 
ciation. 


FARM  FLOCK  EGG  YIELDS 
ANNOUNCED  BY  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  COLLEGE 

The  209  White  Leghorns  in  the  flock 
of  Charles  C.  Luehm,  McKeesport,  led 
the  demonstration  farm  flocks  of  100 
or  more  pullets  during  December,  the 
most  recent  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  poultry  extension  service 
shows.  'I'hey  averaged  18,7  eggs  per 
bird. 

Other  leaders  in  this  division  were:  R. 
H.  Fisher,  Butler,  492  birds,  18.3  eggs  per 
bird;  W.  L.  Pellam,  Emporium,  167 
birds,  17.4  eggs;  William  Heimberger, 
Saltsburg,  9.S6  birds,  17.3  eggs;  W.  W. 
Hatfield,  Mansfield,  815  pullets,  16.9  eggs, 
and  F.  .\.  McKelvey,  Atlantic,  473  birds, 
16.9  eggs.     All  were  White  Leghorns. 

Leading  flocks  among  those  of  50  or 
more  hens  were  owned  by  Fred  Haller, 
Hollidaysburg,  100  hens,  6.5  eggs  each; 
Henry  Shatttick,  Erie,  219  hens,  5.1  eggs; 
John  Davie,  New  Sheffield,  140  birds,  6 
eggs;  E.  F.  Goss,  liCwistown,  79  hens, 
4.8  eggs;  J.  Perry,  Dallas,  186  birds,  4.6 
eggs  each.     All  were  W^hite  Leghorns. 

The  five  highest  flocks  of  more  than  a 
hundred  hens  and  pullets  were  those  of 
J.  W.  Brown,  Erie,  360  birds,  13.7  eggs 
each;  A.  E.  Miller,  Newville,  210  birds, 
13  eggs,  Orwell  Ridge  Farm,  Rome,  1025 
birds,  12  eggs;  Harry  A.  Bair,  Ruffsdale, 
3i«)  birds,  10.4  eggs;  Mrs.  I.  V.  Otto, 
Carlisle,  818  birds,  10  eggs.  All  but  the 
Orwell  Ridge  flock  were  White  Leghorns. 
That  was  mixed. 


I 


-togc^^iW« 


No  long 
Tubes 

No  Claws 


CleanWaii  At  Less  Cost 

Than  Dirt)r  Milk 

Earn  the  high  premiums  paid  for  "Grade  A"  milk.  Yet  make  your  milk  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  producing  the  high  count,  "smelly"  milk  that  is  barred  from  most  city  markets, 
Swiss  Cheese  Factories,  and  every  other  place  where  pure,  clean  milk  is  demanded.  You 
can  do  it  with  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker.  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  it. 

Only  4  Pieces  of  Rubber  to  Wash      TheSurgingActionMUks  Better 


We  can  guarantee  clean  milk  with  the  Surge  because 
it  is  so  easy  to  wash  that  any  man  can  keep  it  clean 
without  wasting  all  the  time  he  has  saved  by  machine 
milking. 

There  are  no  long  milk  tubes  to  breed  bacteria.  Just 
the  four  teat  cup  inflations  to  wash.  No  claws  to 
cause  trouble.    Just  the  simple  pail  and  lid. 

The  Surge  can  be  taken  all  apart— washed  clean — 
and  put  away  in  less  time  than  you  would  spend  get- 
ting any  other  milker  ready  for  washing. 


See  it  "Surge"  and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  an  en- 
tirely new  idea  in  machine  milking.  It  milks  cleaner 
and  quicker— milks  cows  no  other  machine  can  milk. 
It  leaves  the  teats  and  udders  in  perfect  condition — 
always.    The  surging  action  does  it. 

Many  breeders  who  never  before  allowed  a  milking  ma- 
chine on  their  cows,  are  now  enthusiastic  users  of  the 
Surge.  We  can  prove  to  you,  just  as  we  did  to  them 
that  this  wonderful  method  has  positively  revolution- 
ized machine  milking.  Don't  buy  any  milker  until  you 
see  what  a  wonderful  job  of  milking  the  Surge  will  do. 


If  you  want  more  prof 

MAU.  THIS 

If  you  are  already  selling  your  milk  at  premium  prices,  we  will 
show  how  you  can  cut  your  labor  production  cost  in  half.  If  you 
are  sellinR  at  the  ordinary  market  price,  we  will  show  you  how  to 
make  milk  that  will  bring  top  premium  prices.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  prove  that  the  Surge  will  cut  your  production  cost, 
whether  you  are  now  milking  by  hand  or  with  one  of  the  old 
type  claw  machines. 


You  complain  that  your  cows  are  not  making  the  profit  they 
ought  to.  Here  is  your  chance  to  find  out  how  you  can  cut  the 
cost  of  production-  and  sell  l<>i  a  higher  price  at  the  same  time. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  anything  on  mere  claims.  We  stand 
ready  to  PROVE  every  statement  made  in  this  advertisement. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  mail  the  coupon.  It  does  not  obi  gate 
you  to  anything.  All  it  does  is  to  tell  us  that  you  are  interested. 
The  rest  is  up  to  us.  If  you  really  want  to  make  more  money 
out  of  your  cows,  mail  the  coupon  today! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Macliine  Co. 


Dept.  26-93 
S23  I.  Wilbw  St. 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


2843  W.  19th  St.,  CkioiKo 
75«  N.  Watliiartoa  Ave.  244S  Priacc 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.       BUKELEY.  CAL. 


it  from  your  cows 

COUPON 


I  Pine  Tttt  MUldng  Machine  Co.,  Depc  2693 

■  BoiUM    Bide.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

■  Please  send  me,  without  cost  obligation,  your  special 

■  offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 

I  (PIcAac  give  this  informatton) 

'  Nombcr  of  cows  milked What  power  will  you  ase— 


I   ' 


Easy  Terms 

Any  man  who  wants  to 
buy  B  Pine  Tree  Sunie 
Outfit  after  oar  free 
demonstration,  can 
malie  a  deal  to  pay  for 
it  on  very  easy  terms 
We'll  flgure  with  you  to 
keep  the  coet  down  by 
usinit  anv  equipment 
you  may  have  already 
installed  in  yoar  bam. 
Yoo'U  ba  ■arpriiteu 
how  little  it'n  amount 
to.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  right  now 
It  doesn't  oblJKBtH  you 
to  do  a  thing  but  listen 
to  the  proposition  we 
have  nady  to  make 
yoa.  Mall  coupon  now! 


i  :i^ 


li  electricity. 


I  Gu  engineT Electricity? 

I  Itate  w  hat  current ;  what  voltaire ... 

■  (The  SI'RGE  V<>.>uum  rystem  operntea  on  M  the  horsepower 
_  requirci  <  y  ino  t  f  .RteniH  Our  <  leciric  puuip  can  be  run  oa 
g  the  curre.t  lr«m  any  farm  liKhtina  plant.) 

■ 
I 

■  Nam» , 

3 

■ 

J  Addrtsa 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings,    Lectures,  Speakers,  Motion  Pictures, 
Lantern  Slides,  etc.    Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  Sec'y,  1211  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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PLAN  NOW-PROFIT  LATER 


Who  does  not  know  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  the  first  water  cress  or  the 
early  radishes  and  lettuce?  With  water  cress  growing  in  the  streams,  the  young 
poke  shoots,  dandelions  and  various  other  native  greens  right  at  hand  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  farm  diet  to  be  deficient  in  greens  after  the 
early  sprmg. 

The  vegetable  garden  has,  as  a  rule,  been  too  much  slighted  on  many  farms. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  farms  have  proved  the  home  garden  to  be  an  entirely 
practical  proposition.  He  who  has  never  eaten  peas,  corn,  or  lima  beans  "right  out 
of  the  patch"  does  not  know  the  pleasures  of  a  home  garden.  Select  a  piece  of 
ground  near  enough  to  the  house  to  be  conveniently  accessible  to  the  house  wife. 
Let  it  be  large  enough  to  cultivate  with  a  horse.  This  simplifies  and  speeds  up  the 
cultivation.  Then  fence  it  to  keep  out  chickens,  stray  cows  and  any  other  farm 
live  stock  which  would  consider  the  garden  good  pasturage.  Fertilize  it  generously 
and  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  it  cultivated  as  regularly  as  the  farm  crops. 

Plan  your  garden  planting  program  in  advance.  Consult  your  county  agent  as 
to  varieties  best  suited  to  your  locality.  Arrange  for  a  continuous  supply  through- 
out the  season  of  such  standbys  as  corn,  and  peas.  Plant  enough  to  preserve  or 
store  for  winter  use. 

The  following  budget  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Remember  the  figures  are  for  one  person.  Multiply  by  the  number  in  your  house- 
hold. Remember,  too,  that  you  want  to  plant  in  addition  enough  to  feed  the  family 
through  this  summer.    Good  luck  to  the  garden ! 


CANNING  AND  STORAGE  BUDGET 

Every  Person  Needs  Two  Vegetables  A  Day  Besides  Potatoes 

1.  Greens  twice  a  week,  such  as  spinach,  kale,  young  Chinese  onions,  young 
string  beans,  green  peas,  Swiss  chard,  beet  tops.  New  Zealand  spinach,  wild  greens, 
and  asparagus. 

2.  Tomatoes  twice  a  week.   Other  vegetables  should  not  be  substituted  for  them. 

3.  Raw  Vegetables  twice  a  week,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  raw  carrots,  celery 
endive,  dandelion,  greens,  Chinese  cabbage,  or  cutlaf  chicory. 

4.  Use  occasionally  corn,  dried  beans,  squash  and  parsnips. 

On  the  basis  of  above  rules  the  approximate  amounts  requiried  by  each  person 
for  the  seven  winter  months  are — 


Canned  Vegetables 

Greens,  15  pints 

Tomatoes,  16  pints 

Other  Vegetables,  36  pints,  such  as 

Young  carrots,  8  pints 

String  beans,  8  pints 

Young  beets,  6  pints 

Peas,  5  pints 

Corn,  5  pints 

Asparagus,  2  pints 


Stored  Vegetables 
Raw  (celery,  cabbage,  etc)  12  to  18  lbs. 
Carrots,  10  pounds 
Onions,  16  pounds 
Turnips,  8  pounds 
Beets,  8  pounds 
Celery,  6  pounds 
Parsnips  and  salsify,  6  pounds 
Potatoes,  126  poundii 
Squash 


Lima  beans,  2  pints 
(Enough  should  be  stored  to  allow  for  some  spoilage). 


USE  OF  FISH  IN  THE  DIET 


Isn't  it  a  treat  when  "the  boys"  go 
fishing  and  bring  home  some  fine  trout 
or  a  nice  white  perch !  Our  home  menus 
sometimes  wax  a  l)it  monotonous  and 
fish  or  some  sea  food  now  and  then  offer 
a  delicious  variation. 

Inland  people  frequently  make  very 
little  use  of  fish  in  the  diet.  If  the  fish 
from  fresh  waters  near  the  farm  are 
what  you  use  most  frequently,  it  is  wise 
to  find  out  about  the  safety  of  the  water. 
Frequently  drains  from  towns  up  stream, 
or  the  refuse  from  factories  situated 
somewhere  on  the  banks  will  pollute  the 
water  in  your  quiet  little  creek.  Polluted 
water  aflfects  the  fish  so  that  they  are 
dangerous  for  consumption.  Salt  water 
Ash  is  less  apt  to  be  contaminated  from 
this  cause. 

When  buying  fish  you  can  determine 
its  freshness  by  examining  the  flesh.  If 
it  is  firm,  and  the  eyes  and  gills  are 
bright,  the  fish  is  fresh.  Fresh  fish  in 
season  adds  much  value  and  palata- 
bility  to  the  meal. 

When  your  fish  is  brought  home,  do 
not  put  it  in  the  ice  box  or  spring  house 
near  other  food  as  its  strong  odor  will 
permeate  the  whole  place.  Dairy  pro- 
ducts especially  will  adopt  the  fishy 
flavor  and  will  be  most  objectionable. 
Some  housewives  keep  an  empty  tin 
lard  pail  with  a  cover  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

According  to  Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  fish  is  valu- 
able in  the  diet  because; 

1.  It  contains  muscle  building  ma- 
terial. 

2.  Fish  fats  contain  valuable  sub- 
stances (vitamins  A  and  B).  The  latter 
is  essential  to  normal  bone  and  tooth 
development. 

8.    Salt    water    Ash    contains    iodine, 


which  helps  in  tlbe  prevention  and  cure  of 
simple  goitre. 

Most  fish  is  more  easily  digested  than 
meat  with  the  exception  of  salmon  and 
mackerel  which  contain  a  high  percent- 
age of  fat. 

Baking  or  broiling  are  the  best 
methods  for  preparing  fish  to  retain  its 
flavor  and  digestibility.  Fried  fish  should 
be  served  seldom  for  the  same  reason 
that  all  fried  foods  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly.    They  are  very  indigestible. 

Among  the  shellfish,  the  most  com- 
mon are  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  lobsters, 
scallops  and  shrimp.  These  are  all  con- 
sidered delicacies  and  are  appropriate  to 
be  served  when  you  are  having  company 
for  lunch  or  dinner. 

The  best  way  to  serve  oysters  is  raw 
on  the  half  shell,  or  creamed.  Then 
they  are  palatable  and  digestible.  But 
serve  oysters  only  in  months  containing 
R's.  That  means  that  from  September 
to  April  is  the  season  for  oysters.  In  the 
summer  months  they  are  not  only  un- 
palatable but  very  apt  to  cause  ptomaine 
poisoning. 

Next  in  value  to  oysters  come  clams 
which  are  delicious  served  raw,  steamed, 
in  soups  or  chowders. 

Crabs  and  lobsters  can  be  obtained  all 
year  round  but  are  particularly  in  sea- 
son in  the  spring  and  summer.  When 
fresh,  crabs  are  not  difficult  to  digest, 
but  lobsters  are  always  hard  to  digest. 
Both  crabs  and  lobsters  change  their 
shells,  and  soft  shell  crabs,  a  great  deli- 
cacy are  those  which  have  recently  shed 
their  old  shells,  and  the  new  shells  have 
not  had  time  to  harden. 

Lobsters  and  crabs  are  a  mottled  green 
when  raw  but  change  to  red  when  they 
are  boiled.  They  are  put  into  the  salted 
boiling  water  while  they  are  still  alive. 
Shrimps,  in  season  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber, are  most  frequently  used  in  salads. 


1  tsp.  each  finely  chopped 
if  desired. 


Baked  Stuffed  Fish 
Clean  any  large  (8-4  pounds)  Ash  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  both  inside  and  out. 
-tufif  and  few.  Cat  t  diagonal  gashes  on 
each  side  of  the  backbone  and  insert  nar- 
row strips  of  fat  salt  pork.  Place  in  a 
greased  pan.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Brush  with  melted  butter. 
Dredge  with  flour.  Bake  one  hour  in  a 
hot  oven.  Garnish  with  lemon  and 
parsley. 

Stuffing 

1   c.    cracker   or   bread   crumbs    (grated 

fine) 
i  c.  melted  butter  |  tsp.  pepper 
4  tsp.  salt  Few  drops  onion  juice 

Parsley 
Capers 
Pickles 

Creamed  Oysters 
1  pint  oysters 

li  cups  medium  cream  sauce 
I  tsp.  celery  salt 

Clean,  and  cook  oysters  until  plump 
and  edges  begin  to  curl;  drain,  and  add 
to  White  Sauce  seasoned  with  celery 
salt.  Serve  on  toast  or  in  patty  shells. 
One-fourth  cup  sliced  mushrooms  are 
often  added  to  Creamed  Oysters. 

Medium  Cream  Sauce 

1  c.  milk  h  tsp.  salt 

2  tbsps.  flour  i  tsp.  pepper 
2  tbsps.  butter 

Melt  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour  and 
seasoning,  add  milk  gradually  and  stir 
to  avoid  lumps.  Use  a  double  boiler,  if 
possible.  Cook  15-20  minutes  to  im- 
prove the  flavor. 

Qam  Chowdef 
1  qt.  clams  1  sliced  onion 

4  c.  potatoes  cut  in         1  tbsp.  salt 


' 


0 


i  inch  cubes 

II  inch  cube  fat  salt 

pork 


i  tsp.  pepper 
4  tbsp.  butter 
4  c  scalded  niilk 


Clean  and  pick  over  clams,  using  one 
cup  cold  water;  drain,  reserve  liquor, 
heat  to  boiling-point,  and  strain.  Chop 
finely  hard  part  of  clams;  cut  pork  in 
small  pieces  and  try  out;  add  onion,  fry 
five  minutes,  and  strain  into  a  stewpan. 
Parboil  potatoes  five  minutes  in  boiling 
water  to  cover;  drain  and  put  a  layer 
in  bottom  of  stewpan,  add  chopped 
clams,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
dredge  generously  with  flour,  add  re- 
maining potatoes,  again  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour,  and 
add  two  and  one-half  cups  boiling  water. 
Cook  ten  minutes,  add  milk,  soft  part  of 
clams,  and  butter;  boil  three  minutes. 
Reheat  clam  water  to  boiling  point,  and 
thicken  with  one  tablespoon  butter  and 
flour  cooked  together.  Add  to  chowder, 
just  before  serving. 

The  clam  water  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  milk  to  separate,  hence  is 
added  at  the  last. 

Broiled  Live  Lobster 
Live  lobsters  may  be  dressed  for  bill- 
ing at  market,  or  may  be  done  at  home. 
Clean  lobster  and  place  in  a  buttered 
wire  broiler.  Broil  eight  minutes  on 
flesh  side,  turn  and  broil  six  minutes  on 
shell  side.  Serve  with  melted  butter. 
Lobsters  taste  nearly  the  same  when 
placed  in  dripping  pan  and  baked  fifteen 
minutes  in  hot  oven,  and  are  much  easier 
cooked. 

To  Split  a  Live  Lobster.  Cross  large 
claws  and  hold  Armly  with  left  hand. 
With  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  in  rif^t 
hand,  begin  at  the  mouth  and  make  a 
deep  incision  and,  with  a  sharp  cut,  draw 
the  knife  quickly  through  body  and  en- 
tire length  of  tail.  Open  lobster,  remove 
intestinal  vein,  liver,  and  stomacli,  and 
crack  claw  shells  with  a  mallet 


'}J 


SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMIHEE  HOLD  IM- 
PORTANT MEETING  ON 
T.  B.  APPROPRIATION 

The  Senate  Committee  on  appropria- 
tions showed  extreme  interest  in  tuber- 
culosis eradication  at  the  hearing  held 
on  February  sixteenth.  The  illustration 
on  page  one  of  this  issue  shows 
the  attendance  of  a  large  number 
of  Senators,  both  members  of  the 
Committee  and  others  interested  in 
this  subject,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  farm  organizations,  state  departments 
of  agriculture  and  prominent  physicians 
from  all  over  the  country.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  the  states  represented 
at  the  hearing  including  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
Two  ex-Directors  of  Health,  of  Chicago, 
Doctor  Robertson  and  Doctor  Evans,  and 
the  present  Director,  Dr.  Bundesen,  were 
also  present.  Members  of  the  governor's 
special  committee  on  tuberculosis  era- 
dication also  represented  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

The  national  agricultural  organizations 
were  all  represented.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  present  were  Messrs.  H.  D. 
Allebach  and  R.  W.  Balderston.  Secre- 
tary F.  P.  Willits,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  present. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
McNary,  of  Oregon,  is  in  the  foreground. 
Senator  Copland,  of  New  York,  a  noted 
authority  on  health,  formerly  Director 
of  Health  of  New  York  City,  was  ad- 
dressing the  committee  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  taken.  The  hearing  was  on 
an  amendment  increasing  the  national 
appropriation  for  indemnifjnng  farmers 
for  cattle  killed  because  of  their  infec- 
tion of  bovine  tuberculosis,  to  $6,000- 
000,  introduced  by  Senator  Pepper,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

All    present    united    in    stressing    the 
importance  of  the  tuberculosis  eradica- 
tion work  at  the  present  time  in  view  of 
the  great  demand  for  tuberculin  tested 
milk  on  the  part  of  our  great  consuming 
centers.    It   was   estimated  by   authori- 
ties present  that  if  the  present  rate  of 
progress   was  kept  up,  bovine  tubercu- 
losis  can   be   eradicated   in   the   United 
States  in  the  next  ten  years. 


GOVS  ON  DUTY 


Those  In  This  District  Make  Good 
Record,  as  Figures  Show 

Report  of  West  Chester  Cow  Testing 
Association  for  the  month  of  January, 
George  Hannum,  tester; 

Number  herds  tested,  19;  cows  in  milk, 
470;  cows  dry,  20;  number  of  cows  sold 
unproAtable,  8;  number  cows  producing 
over  40  lbs.  fat,  94;  number  cows  produc- 
ing over  60  lbs.  ft,  84;  number  cows 
producing  over  1,000  lbs.  milk,  174;  num- 
ber cows  producing  over  1,200  lbs.  milk, 
82. 

Ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butter 
fat  for  month: 


Owner 
Breed 

M 

• 

1 

d 

a.' 

V 

• 

5 

M.  L.  Jones,  P.  H.  B.  . . . 

.2486 

8.4 

84.6 

E.  P.  Allinson,  Gr.  Jr.  . . 

.1888 

6.0 

69.4 

M.  L.  Jones,  P.  B.  H.  . . 

.1974 

8.6 

69.0 

Ed.  Quigley,  P.  B.  H.  . . 

.1860 

8.6 

66.9 

M.  L.  Jones,  P.  B.  H.  . . 

.2101 

8.1 

66.6 

Wm.  Rhoades,  Gr.  H.  . . 

.1687 

4.2 

66.6 

M.  L.  Jones,  P.  B.  H.  . . 

.1860 

8.6 

66.6 

C.  H.  Marshall,  P.  B.  H. 

.1706 

8.9 

66.4 

M.  L.  Jones,  P.  B.  H.  . . . 

.2126 

8.1 

66.9 

M.  L.  Jones,  P.  B.  H.  . . 

.1780 

BJi 

$5.8 

Mas^you 

KNOirtlie  BAQf 


•    • 


^.J ^.  J^!^ 


"I  have  fed  cows  (20  to  30  per  year)  for  33  years 
and  I  honestly  believe  Larro  to  be  the  best,  safest 
and  most  productive  feed  ever  offered  to  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  and  I  have  used  almost 
every  feed  ever  grow^n  or  concocted." 


The  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter  will  be  supplied  on  application. 
He  may  not  live  in  the  same  locality  as 
you  do  but  it  is  practically  certain  that 
in  your  neighborhood  there  is  a  dairyman 
who  might  have  written  it. 

For  evidence  that  Larro  increases  both 
milk  and  profits  from  milk,  go  to  him; 
look  at  his  cows  and  at  his  balance  sheet. 
These  tell  the  Larro  story  of  sustained 
performance  better  than  we  can  tell  it 
in  words. 

This  typical  Larro  feeder,  representative 
of  many  thousands  of  satisfied  Larro 
users  throughout  the  country,  runs  his 
dairy  on  a  business-like  basis.  He  keeps 
only  the  good,  profitable  cows,  and  keeps 
them  at  their  best. 

When  he  first  bought  Larro  he  wanted, 


of  course,  an  immediate  increase  in  milk 
— and  he  got  it.  But  more  important, 
since  he's  in  the  business  for  the  "long 
haul",  he  wanted  to  build  condition  in 
his  cows  and  assure  regular  reproduction 
of  sturdy,  healthy  calves.  He  wanted  to 
lengthen  the  producing  life  of  his  herd, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  wanted  all  the 
milk  his  cows  were  capable  of  producing. 

He  has  found  that  Larro  gets  these  re- 
sults. He  knows  it  is  "profit  over  feed 
costs"  that  counts,  and  his  records  tell 
him  that  Larro  increases  his  profit 
margin. 

Write  for  our  folder,  "What  Your 
Neighbors  Say",  which  tells  the  experi- 
ence of  nearby  Larro  feeders.  Better 
still — try  Larro  yourself  and  learn  why 
Larro  feeders  are  becoming  more  numer- 
ous and  more  enthusiastic  year  after  year. 
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There  is  a  dealer  near  you 


THE   LARROWE   MILLING   CO. 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


arvo 


The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds  —  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 


HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  AND  STANDARD  QUALITY  COMBINED 


For  many  years  the  efforts  of  poultry 
breeders  to  improve  their  flocks  were 
confined  largely  to  breeding  for  the  type 
and  color  demanded  by  the  "Standard 
of  Perfection,"  and  little  attention  was 
paid  to  developing  high  egg  production. 
In  the  last  few  years,  however,  more  in- 
terest has  developed  in  the  production  of 
high  egg-laying  strains. 

To  show  that  high  egg  production  and 
good  standard  quality  can  be  combined 
to  a  high  degfree  in  chickens,  and  to  en- 
couruge  breeding  along  these  lines,  was 
the  purpose  of  the  exhibit  displayed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 


culture at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show  held  in  New  York  City  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

The  male  birds  of  the  department's 
exhibit  were  all  of  excellent  standard 
quality  and  were  bred  from  hens  which 
had  laid  from  200  to  290  eggs  in  their 
pullet  year.  Most  of  them  had  a  pedi- 
gree which  included  several  generations 
of  i)roducers  of  200  eggs  or  more.  The 
exhibit  included  male  birds  of  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  breed,  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  breed,  and  the  White  Leghorn  breed, 
demonstrating  that  high  egg  production 
is  not  confined  to  the  White  Leghorns. 

Breeding  fowls  for  high  egg  produc- 


tion was  given  a  great  stimulus  by  the 
inauguration  of  egg-laying  contests  in 
this  country  about  15  years  ago.  These 
contests  are  now  being  held  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  A  number  of 
hens  entered  in  these  official  contests 
have  laid  more  than  300  eggs  in  one 
year.  The  highest  producing  hens  are 
now  coming  from  flocks  which  have  been 
pedigree  bred  for  egg  production  for  a 
period  of  years.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the 
hens  entered  in  these  contests  are  White 
Leghorns,  but  just  as  large  egg  records 
have  been  made  by  other  popular  breeds, 
such  as  Plymouth  Rock,  Rhode  Island 
Red,  and  Wyandotte. 
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And  know  feeds.  Protect  your 
pocketbook  by  knowing  prices  and 
by  making  sure  that  you  are  getting 
the  Ration  best  adapted  to  your 
herd. 

Complete  formulae  and  weekly  price 
lists  on  our  eight  Michigan  State  Ra- 
tions will  be  sent  any  herd  owner  on 
request.      Send  today! 

A.  K.  Zinn  & 

203  Liberty  St., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Fill  out  and  mail 
this  Coupon 


An  Open  Formula^ 
Scientifically  Bal- 
anced Dairy  Feed. 

VseJ  by  State  Herds  of 
Michigan^  Cow  Testing 
Associations^  Michigutt 
State  (Grange  and  thou- 
sands of  Dairymen,    . 

Eight  different  Formulae 
accortling  to  need  of  herd. 

Inctvases  Milk  Prmhu- 
lion  and  Dairy  Profits. 


Co., 
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For  other  points  of 

reference,  write  to 


HOLSTEINS! 

Progressive  farmers  prefer  Holsteins 
because  they  are  the  greatest  econ- 
omic producers  of  milk  and  fat  and 
are,  therefore,  the  most  profitable. 

Extension  Service 

The  HoUtein-Friesian  Attociation  of  America 

232  E.  ObioSt.,  Ckicag*,  III. 


Willard 

Stordw^e  Battery 
and  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  m»n  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  aaJ  CEMENT  STAVE 
.  TILE  uJ  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH •r MONTHLY  Paymtntt 


E.  F.  SCHlJCHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  P.  10  8.    18TH  ST..  PHILA. 
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FERN-DELL  GUERNSEYS 

AdTADce  of  Fern-Dell  (81175)  Born:— May 
13,1922;  Slrn :— Elmwav'a  Edward  (63()4fi): 
Dam: — June  Kow  of  Liberty  Prairie  (96<I57) ; 
Dam  h'is  offlrla. record  of  :)73  4  lbs.  butter  fat 
and  11089  i  Iba.of  Milk.  This  bull  haflsev-^ral 
daughters  In  our  herd.  Write  for  new  sales 
lilt  Come  and  see  what  Fern-Dell  Is  doing. 
Laricn**  Fcm^Dcll  Oucrntey  Farm* 
^^    AW  Fox.  Vf<7r     Orr«nBay,Wln      Box  918  K 

S&lnNihlliilllliiiiiiiiiiiiMillliifliriifMniiiiMiiiiiuliiiliJiiiiijiiimiiiS 
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AVOID  FREEZING  MILK 
Don't  let  the  milk  and  cream  freeze. 
The  creaming  ability  of  milk  is  injured 
by  freezing  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a 
good  test  with  frozen  milk.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  accurately  test  cream  which 
has  been  frozen.  It  makes  poorer  but- 
ter because  of  the  partial  destruction  of 
fat  globules.  There  is  also  considerable 
loss  in  weight  when  milk  freezes,  due  to 
not  being  able  to  get  all  of  it  out  of 
the  can. 


CORRECTION. 


I 


In  the  Fehrnnry  isRiii»  of  The  Milk 
Producers'  Review,  we  learn  that  the 
information  furnished  us  by  Pennsyl- 
vania vState  College,  in  reference  to  the 
awards  made  for  Grade  "B"  Raw  Market 
Milk  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  was  incorrect  in  one 
l)articular. 

The  list  published  showed  Howard 
Sheets,  Chiirchville,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
score  of  95.G0,  as  being  No.  10  on  that 
list.  The  producer  entitled  to  this 
classification  should  have  been  No.  10, 
A.  L.  Dolby,  Downingtown,  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  R.  D.  1,  with  a  score  of  96.15. — 
Editor. 


I'M  GONNA  MILK  SOME  MO* 
I  went  to  milk  old  Brindle, 

Rut   Rrindle  kicks   like   sin. 
I  sat  down  on  a  milkin'  stool. 

Then  got  right  off  agin. 

As  I  went  sailin'  through  the  air 

And  lit  upon  my  neck, 
I  said  to  all  who  cared  to  hear, 

I'll  milk  no  more,  by  heck. 

These  scrub  cows,  tliey  don't  give  much 
milk 

And  that  is  hard  to  get, 
I'm  gonna  leave  this  run-down  farm 

And  make  my  fortune  yet. 

(Chorus  for  first  three  stanzas) 
Oh,  I  ain't  gonna  milk  no  mo',  no  nio', 

I  ain't  gonna  milk  no  mo', 
I'm  goin'  in  and  tell  my  dad, 

I  ain't  gonna  milk  no  mo'. 

My  dad  has  joined  the  C.  T.  A., 

I'm  glad  as  I  can  be. 
We're  makin'  money  by  the  peck. 

We'll  soon  beat  old  John  D. 

The  tester  man,  he  comes  around 

And  tells  us  what  to  feed. 
And  every  farmer  in   the  lot 

Tries  hard  to  be  the  lead. 

My  dad,  he  built  a  silo. 
He  said  'twas  business  sense. 

And  then  he  got  some  pure-bred  cows — 
That  old  man  ain't  so  dense. 

Our  pure-breds  said  unto  the  scrubs. 

We  don't  mean  to  be  rash. 
Rut  just  to  tell  you  what  we  think— 

You'll  soon  be  corned-beef  hash. 

They  tell  me  that  the  farmstead 
Is  a  dawg-gone  lonesome  place. 

But  when  you  run  it  like  you  ought 
This  surely  ain't  the  case 

Chorus: 
Oh.  I  am  gonna  milk    some    mo',    some 
mo', 
I  am  gonna  milk  some  mo', 
I'm  goin'  in  and  tell  my  dad, 
I  am  gonna  milk  some  mo'. 

Tune:  It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain 
Rula   G.   Lincoln.         Minnesota 
Reprinted  from  Hoards  Dairyman. 
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Here's  How  to  Avoid 
Losses  at  CALVING 

vvhac  chances  you  take  —  what  losses 
you  suffer,  when  you  leave  to  luck  the 
health  of  your  cows  as  they  approach 
and  go  through  calf-birth. 

At  this  critical  time— when  the  require- 
ments of  winter  feeding  alone  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  her  vitality  a  cow  needs 
outside  assistance  to  maintain  her  health 
and  productive  vigor. 

Kow-Kare  supplies  this  help  In  Just  the  form 
most  needed — by  building;  up  the  vigor  of 
digestive  and  genital  organs  so  that  disorders 
and  diseases  cannot  gain  a  foothold.  To  insure 
strong,  productive  cows  and  healthy  calves 
Kow.Kare  is  used  regularly  in  thousands  of 
the  best  dairies. 

KowKare  does  more  than  fight  disease  — 
It  puts  more  milk  into  your  pails  by  enabling 
your  cows  to  assimilate  a// the  millc-values  in 
the  feed  consumed.  It  stops  feed-waste— puts 
added  dollars  on  your  milk  check.  A  table- 
spoonful  in  the  feed  one  week  each  month 
works  wonders— an  improvement  you  can't 
help  seeing. 

Our  valuable  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 
tells  how  to  fight  cow  diseases,  and  the  part 
Kow-Kare  plays  in  treating  Barrenness, 
Abortion, Retained  Afterbirth. Scours.Garget. 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Send  for  free  copy.  If  you 
have  the  least  trouble  finding  Kow-Kare  at 
yonr  £B«d  dealer's,  general  store  or  druggist's 
f  we  will  send  it  post- 

paid. Large  sise  $1,25; 
medium,  65c. 

Dairy 

Association 

Co.,  Inc. 

Dept29 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


USE  your  money 

to  SAVE  money 

later 

You  want  a  Unadilla  Silo  becaute 
you  know  it  represents  the  best 
value  in  the  silo  market — il 
economically  makes  palatable,  nu- 
tritious silage  and  keeps  it  perfect. 
It  meets  the  supreme  test  of  a  per- 
fect silo. 

Save  yourself  mil  you  can  on  your 
silo,  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  With 
the  Unadilla  you  have  a  liberal  discount 
for  an  early  shipment  order — a  worth- 
while discount  for  cash. 

Wnte  now  for  all  details  and  our 
big  catalog.  Ask  too,  about  our 
storage  tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Bos  D  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 
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Stops  losses  —  prevcnM  barrenness. 

™-A*»U — •— •^•—      -    
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LancMtsr,  Wis 
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I'ncle  Ab  says  starting  the  New  Year 
right  sometimes  means  finishing  up  the 
old  year  well. 


Kerlin  White  Leghorn 

CHICKS  — 


■  l1|l|n^KS  SS.73  nat  prafit  aaali  In  1 
■J^**"^;***^*!]"  made  by  W.  L.  Mowsn.  Harty 

_  _^,  «!»  discount  now.    VsluabTs  eaUkw  free. 
Martti's  araiiri  Vtow  PMmnr  fwrm,  m*%    94  Csmsr  Nan,  ta. 
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J.  Sar* 
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DELAWARE  CX)UNTY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXTENSION  ASSW. 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Tlie  Delaware  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting,  in  co-operation  with  the  Dela- 
ware County  Agricultural  Society,  on 
Tuesday,  March  2nd  at  the  Brinton's 
I      Lake  Club  near  Concordville. 

The  session  opened  with  an  address 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  by  Dr.  E.  M. 
Gress,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  "The  Wild  Flowers  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  R.  A.  Dutcher, 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College  made  an 
interesting  artclress,  also  iiiusiraieu  wiiii 
lantern  slides  on  "Vitamines  in  Fruits 
and  Vegetables." 
^^  Over  150  members  and  guests  partici- 
^pated  in  the  annual  dinner. 

Following  the  dinner  a  brief  address 
was  made  by  J.  Gordon  Fetterman, 
president  of  the  Delaware  County  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Association,  who  in- 
troduced as  the  first  speaker,  Mr. 
Howard  Cloud,  of  the  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  who  outlined  the 
policies  of  the  combined  groups. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by 
Robert  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
H.  G.  Niesley.  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, spoke  on  the  "Trend  of  Agriculture 
in  Delaware  County,"  while  H.  II.  Wil- 
cox, County  Agent,  outlined  the  policy 
and  programs  of  the  extension  work  in 
the  county  during  the  past  year.  The 
secretary  and  the  treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation made  the  usual  report. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Delaware 
County  Agricultural  Extension  Associa- 
tion were  elected  to  serve  for  the  cur- 
rent year:  President,  Arthur  S.  Lin- 
ville;  vice  president,  William  Evans; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Balderston; 
treasurer,  Rowland  Evans. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  DAIRY  SCHOOL 

Midway,  Sussex  County,  Delaware 

February  J8,  19,  J926 

(Oon tinned  from  page  1) 
also   stressed    the   necessity    of   a    clean 
stable    and    surroundings    especially    at 
calving  time,  proper  feeding  and  methods 
used  in  "drying  ofT'  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Davis,  of  the  Supple- Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Company,  said,  "We  want 
every  producer  to  make  a  profit  and  we 
are  interested  that  he  does  because  if 
the  producer  is  not  making  a  profit  he 
is  not  satisfied  and  It  is  our  job  to  keep 
Iwth   producer  and   consumer  satisfied." 

Frederick  Shangle,  Vice  President  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion related  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion and  briefly  outlined  the  price  of 
"A"  milk. 

E.  H.  Donovan,  Director  of  the  Inter- 

State  Milk  Producers'  Association  repre- 

>)m  K  senting  the  State  of  Delaware,  told  of 
the  value  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association,  comparing  prices  pro- 
ducers received  before  the  association 
was  formed  and  after  it  began  to  func- 
tion. 

Del  Rose  Macan,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  read  several 
health  stories  and  presented  a  parody, 
'The  Radio  Talk." 

The  future  of  agriculture  was  very 
creditably  pictured  by  Dean  C.  A.  Mc- 
Cue,  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Plans  for  recording  testing  records  for 
every  herd  in  the  Nassau  community 
were  outlined  by  Mr.  Cohee  and  County 

I  Agent  Vaughan  as  being  one  of  the 
achievements  desired  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  ladies  of  the  Rehoboth  Presby- 
terian Church  did  their  part  on  both 
evenings  by  preparing  and  serving 
chicken  suppers. 


A  New  World's  Record 


mnstead 
Farm 

— the  property  of  Mrs. 
John  Wallace  Riddle, 
Farmington,  Connec- 
ticut, in  October,  1925, 

--(L! 1 «J»_ 

record  for  Guernseys 
with  Anesthesia  Faith 
of  Hillstead.  Age  ^y^ 
years.  Record  19,741.4 
pounds  of  milk,  1,112.S 
pounds  of  fat. 
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ANESTHESIA  FAITH   OF  HILLSTEAD 
World's  Record  Gaernsey     cow 


Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

With  protein  added  lowers  milk  costs.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  helped 
make  this  greatest  record  for  Guernseys. 

Hillstead  Farin«  Fannlngtoiit  Conn. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  111, 

Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  was 
used  continuously  as  part  of  the  grain  ration  fed  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hillstead 
114,354  during  her  recent  World's  Record  365  day  test  as  well  as  during  her 
two  previous  tests. 

We  have  been  mixing  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  in  our  herd  ration  and 
young  stock  feed  for  several  years,  and  consider  it  a  good  economical  feed  for 
growth,  condition,  and  production.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     David  Mimson,  Farm  Mgr. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  will  help  your  cows  make  larger  records  and  larger  profits. 
Under  present  market  conditions  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  Boss  Dairy 
Ration,  or  other  choice  high  protein  feeds,  supplies  the  choicest  rations  for  the  milkmg  herd 
at  very  attractive  prices. 

Dairymen  everywhere  realizing  the  present  market  situation  are  basing  the  rations  for  all 
their  live  stock  on  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  and  arc  making  more  milk  and  making  it 
more  profitably.  \2\ 


100  LBS 

^SUGAREDi 
FEED 
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The  Quaker  Q^Xs  G>mpany 


Address 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  ZOO-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying:,  farm  raised, 
mature  stock  S.  C.  W.  Lef^horns,  R.  I.  Beds, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas, 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyaudottes. 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcaa. 
Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  jfuaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Hatching  egKS,  $8.00  per  10(t 
up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian  Hares, 
Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Bed  Babbits. 
GLEN  BOCK  NUBSEBT  AND  STOCK  FABM 
Bidgewood,  New  Jersey 

KEYSTONE  STATE  LEADS 

IN  BETTER  DAIRY  SIRES 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  United  States 
in  the  "Better  Dairy  Sires"  movement. 
There  are  38  bull  associations  in  the 
state. 

Of  the  38  associations,  23  are  Holstein, 
8  are  Jersey,  4  are  Guernsey,  and  there 
are  one  each  oi  the  Ayrshire,  Brown 
Swiss  and  Shorthorn  breeds.  Butler 
county  leads  the  other  counties  in  the 
.state  with  seven  associations.  Four  are 
Holstein,  two  Guernsey  and  one  Jersey 
in  this  western  county. 

McKean  county  possesses  the  unique 
reputation  of  being  the  only  county  in 
the  United  States  to  have  bull  associa- 
tions of  the  four  major  dairy  breeds, 
according  to  S.  J.  Brownell,  dairy  ex- 
tension specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  has  charge  of  the 
better  sire  work  in  this  state.  There 
are  three  Holstein  groups  and  one  each 
of  the  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey 
breeds. 

Ten  of  the  38  associations  were  or- 
ganized during  the  past  year.  The  first 
one  of  these  groups  was  formed  in  Mer- 
cer County  in  1916.  Eleven  associations 
came  into  being  in  1919,  one  the  next 
year,  four  in  1922,  and  one  in  1923. 


PULLETS  BABY   CHICKS 

STATE      CERTIFIED      AND        BLOOD      TESTED 
Barred  Rock      White  Wyandotte       White  Leghori      Rhode  Island  Red 

CHICKS  ready  for  shipment  after  March  1st.  Our  guarantee  of  high 
standard  and  production  values  and  freedom  from  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea  in- 
fection is  backed  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  State  Certification  and  Blood 
Testing.  All  breeding  stock  has  been  Certified  and  Tested  by  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Bureaus  of  Markets.  Safe  delivery  of  chicks  within  1200 
miles  is  guaranteed. 

PULLETS  will  be  ready  for  shipment  on  and  after  May  1st.  Barly 
pullets  will  be  scarce  this  season  because  of  the  coal  shortage.  We  are  prepared 
to  raise  several  thousand  pullets  this  season.  Ask  for  our  "raised  to  order" 
proposition.      All  pullets  are  shipped  on  approval  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy  you. 

KILPATRICK  FARMS        R.  D.  No.  1         FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
QUALITY  SAFETY  DEPENDABILITY 
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NICE 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


HAY- ALFALFA -CLOVER 

and  hay  of  all  kinds.  Write  or  wire 
for  delivered  prices.  Weights  and 
grades  absolutely  guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BENSON  COMPANY 
332  S.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 


POWER  MILKER 


Complete  WSrY^JfNV 


effarl 

Uto«0««w»ati«f_  wif.  OMli 

aathliw  toliMteU.  ■■w*»ww. 

MUla  tba  bona  WVr^agtjm 

<  |h«  fows.  SO  Owa  Tnit-' 

10  TMr  o«BimBtM~Oa*k 

or  tan  Tf  iw  »o  Mar  to 

mikan".    M  mn   alwl 


"These  associations  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  right  kind  of  purebred 
hull,"  Brownell  declares.  "In  order  to 
be  of  the  most  value,  however,  there 
should  be  one  of  these  demonstrations 
in  every  county." 


•ttiwa  Mfg.co...  <;;;**'>%;»»Ki..^i{ssg^^ 


To  keep  ptillets  laying  regularily, 
watch  carefully  the  amounts  of  grain 
and  mash  consumed  daily  and  feed  a 
ration  that  will  keep  up  body  weight. 
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Wllh  mc  Wttk    ^ 
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They  would  Si^ 


IT  IS  a  fact  proved  by  thousands  of  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use  on 
more  than  half  a  million  cows,  that  the  cows  like  it  better  than 
any  other  method  of  milking. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1 160  De  Laval  Milker 
users  in  47  states,  this  question  was  asked:  "How  does  it  agree  with 
your  cows?" 

98.52'   answered  this  question  favorably. 

358  said  "Fine." 

204     "     "All  right." 

143     "     "Good." 

1 32     "     "Better  than  hand  milking.' 


» 


See  1/bur 
De  Laval 


All  the  rest — except  13  out  of  1160 —  gave 
favorable  answers. 

The  De  Laval  pleases  the  cows  because  it  milks  them  with  the 
same  uniform,  gentle  and  soothing  but  stimulating  action  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,   without  variation.     Cows 
almost  invariably  produce  more  milk  when  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way  than  with  any  other  method,  and 
owners  say  they  have  less  udder  and  teat  trouble 
with  a  De  Laval.      And  of  course  the  De 
Laval  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  is 
easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition. 


and  up 


De  Laval 

MilKer 

Outfits 


De  Laval  Milker 

^The  Better  Way  qfMtttdng 


De  Laval  Cream  Sepaiator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has 
the  wonderful  "floating  bowl."  Guar- 
anteed to  skim  cleaner.  Furnished  in 
seven  sizes,  with  band,  electric  or  belt  drive. 
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BUHER  TARIFF  INCREASED  AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 

UNDER  PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION  pQ^  yEAR  OF  1926 


ADVANCED  FOUR  CENTS 

EM'tCnVt   AfKlL  5tb,  1926 


UnilLU  MAltd  ULrAKimtni    Ur   AUKltULIUKt 


y 


( 


O   ')^l^ 


a  new  butter  tariff  of  twelve  cents  a 
pound  became  effective  April  5th,  1926,1 
under  the  terms  of  the  Presidential  pro-  ; 
clamation,  issued  March  4th.    This  con-  • 
stitutes  a  raise  of  four  cents   a   pound 
over  the  then  existing  rate. 


T*his   proTdTanmtion-  BHrftts   the   efforts 

of  a  long  fight  before  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  conducted  by  the  National 

Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 

^    in    behalf   of  the   dairy  farmers    of   the 

\United  States.       __. 


The   case   was   opened   early   in    1924, 
when      the       Minnesota       Co-operative 
Creameries    Association,    made    applica- 
tion   for    an    upward 
revision   of  the   tariff 
rate  of  eight  cents   a 
pound  on  butter,  but 
the      movement     wa» 
exceedlingly   slow. 

The  Commission 
decided  that  Den- 
mark was  the  princi- 
pal country  of  com- 
petition. It  sent  a 
body  of  investigators 
to  that  country  to 
ascertain  both  agri- 
cultural costs  and 
costs  of  conversion  of 
butter  fat  into  butter. 
It  investigated  butter 
production  in  this 
country  and  made 
extensive  researches 
from    every    angle. 

It  found   and   pub- 
lished   in    its    prelim- 
inary       report,        i  n 
March,  1920,  that  the 
average   farm  cost  of 
producing    butter    fat 
in  Denmark  was  43.71 
cents    per    pound    at 
the    farm,    while    the 
price  returned  to  the 
Danish     farmer     was 
40.38  cents  per  pound. 
Estimated  an  average 
over  run  of  20.48  per 
cent.,    the    farm    cost 
of     the     quantity    of   . 
butter     fat     used     in 
one  pound  of  butter,  including  the  inter- 
est on  investment,  was  86.28  cents ;  while 
the  amount  received  by  the  Danish  far- 
mers for  this  amount  of  butterfat  was 
83.62  cents.    Creamery  conversion  costs 
amounted  to  8.23  cents  per  pound.    This 
would  give  the  total  Danish  cost  for  a 
pound  of  butter  at  the  Danish  Creamery 
of  89.61  cents  per  pound. 

In     co-operative     territories     in     the 


40.38  cents  per  ponnd.  Conversion  and 
selling  costs  totalled  3.36  cents  per 
pound,  giving  a  total  cost  at  the  cream- 
ery for  one  pound  of  butter  of  61.74 
cents. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can cost  in  co-operative  territory  was 
12.23  cents  per  pound  greater  than  Dan- 
ish costs  and  this  difference  is  even 
greater  in  centralizer  territory. 

The  farm  cost  of  producing  butter  fat, 
I  including    interest,    in    independent    and 

i centralizer  territory,  was  66.80  cents  per 
pound.  The  price  paid  the  farmer  for 
butter  fat  averaged  44.03  cents  per 
pound,  the  average  over  run  was  24.05 
per  cent,  and  the  average  farm  cost  of 
the  quantity  of  butter  fat  used  in  one 
pound   of   butter    was  53.85   cents.     The 


During  the  past  year  agriculture,  as 
a  whole,  has  made  some  forward  pro- 
gress toward  normal  stabilization.  Ap- 
parently the  heavy  net  movement  of 
population  away  from  the  farm  has  de- 
clined. Increasing  sales  of  fertilizers, 
machinery,  fencing  and  building  nmteri- 
als  indicate  that  the  farm  productive 
plant  is  being  restored. 

The  gross  income  from  agricultural 
production  for  1925-1926  season  will 
about  equal  the  twelve  billion  dollar 
figure  of  the  previous  year.  The  indi- 
cated purchasing  power  of  farm  pro- 
ducts in  terms  of  non-agricultural  com- 


Scene  in  the  Dairy  Cattle  Pasture 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


cost  to  centralizers  of  buying  butter  fat 
in  a  pound  of  butter  averaged  3.26  cents. 
Conversion  and  selling  cost,  5.37  cents. 
This  makes  a  total  cost  of  62.47  cents 
per  pound.  However,  the  centralizers 
paid  only  36.49  cents  per  pound  for  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  in  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, plus  8.26  cents,  giving  them  a  total 
cost  of  38.74  cents,  to  which  may  be 
added  6.37  cents  or  a  total  cost  of  44.11 
cents. 

Other  factors  beside  actual  costs  enter 


TT  .^  J  o^  ^       »u       „— —  ^o-™  *.«Bf  of  into  the  marketing  of  Danish  butter  in 

United  States,  the  average  farm  cost  of  ^^.^    country,    particularly    the    rate    of 

producing  butter  fat  was  69.67  cents  per  foreign  exchange,  each  contributing  their 

pound,    including   interest.       The   price  quota,  in  delaying  the  report  of  the  com- 

paid  the  farmer  for  butter  fat  was  49.74  mission. 

«nt,  per  pound.    Th.  .v„.^  overrun  , J^'l'^lLirTavrU^n'  '.TZ.°1 

was  28.14  per  cent,  givmg  a  farm  cost  ^j^^  .^  developing,  it  is  at  least  inter- 

for  the  quantity  of  butterfat  used  in  one  esting  to  note  that  the  final  results  have 

pound  of  butter,  including  interest,  48.88  been  at  least  in  favor  of  the  American 

ce.ts  per  pound.    The  amount  returned  dairy   farmer  in   that   he    is   now    more 

,        ,      .,              ^,1^       *  u  1.  adequately    protected    against    the    com- 

by  co-operatives  for  the  quantity  of  but-  petition    of   low    price    products    in    his 


ter  fat  used  In  one  pound  of  butter  was 


petiti( 

American  markets. 


modities  averaged  89  for  the  year  1926. 
This  index  has  raised  about  five  points 
per  year  since  the  low  1921  average  of 
69. 

The  trend  of  total  crop  average  has 
been  slightly  downward  in  recent  years, 
while  population  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  production  of  the  princi- 
pal crops  has  been  at  approximately  the 
1919  level  during  the  past  three  years. 

In  short,  agricultural  production  has 
been  so  readjusted  that  the  farming 
industry,  as  a  whole,  is  now  in  the  best 
general  position  since  1920.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  readjustment  has 
been  the  better  general  balance  finally 
achieved  in  live  stock  production.  How- 
ever, feed  crop  acreages  last  year  were 
so  large  that  the  production  of  most  of 
these  crops  resulted  in  prices  too  low 
to  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  raise  such 


crops  for  sale.  Farm  products,  taken 
all  togetlier,  still  stand  at  a  disparity 
in  exchange  for  industrial  goods  and 
services.  Any  general  expansion  in  pro- 
duction at  this  time  would  tend  to 
place  agriculture  in  a  less  favorable 
economic  position. 

The  prospect  for  active  business  con- 
ditions during  the  first  half  of  1926, 
indicates  that  the  present  domestic  de- 
mand for  farm  products  to  be  marketed 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  will  be 
maintained;  but  for  the  season  for  mar- 
keting the  1926  crops  indications  are 
that  domestic  demand  will  be  no  stronger 
and  probably  some- 
what weaker  than  at 
present.  Plans  for 
agricultural  produc- 
tion this  year  should 
therefore  be  on  a  con- 
servative basis. 

Farm   Labor  and 
Equipment 

During  this  spring 
and  summer  n  o 
material  change  in 
the  supply  of  farm 
labor  and  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  level  of 
farm  wages,  below 
that  of  last  year  is 
to  be  anticipated. 
Should  a  marked  de- 
cline in  industrial  em- 
ployment take  place 
toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  farmers  may  ex- 
pect a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  farm  hands 
and  a  consequent 
lowering  of  wages. 

The  prices  of  most 
lines     of     farm     ma- 
chinery      are       now 
practically    the    same 
as    a    year    ago.       In 
many     cases,     whole- 
sale prices  at  the  end 
of  1925  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  be- 
--^-—--—-—~^—-—.    ginning   of   the    year, 
and  it  seems  that  no 
material    changes    are    to    be    expected. 
In  general,  it  seems  that  the  cost  of 
farm  equipment  and  upkeep  will  remain 
at  the  present  comparatively  stable  level 
so   long  as  industry  continues  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  does  not 
change  materially. 

Dairy  Products 
The  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  is  in  a 
relatively  strong  position.  The  immedi- 
ate outlook  is  for  fairly  satisfactory  re- 
turns to  producers  through  the  present 
winter.  With  fewer  milk  cows  and 
heifers  on  farms  than  a  year  ago  and 
production  hardly  keeping  pace  with 
present  trend  of  domestic  consumption, 
some  slight  increase  in  number  of  heifers 
raised  for  milk  cows  may  be  desirable. 
The  effect  of  foreign  competition  may 
be  greater  than  during  the  past  two 
(Continued  on  paK«  0) 
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MARKEHNG  FLUID  MILK  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AREA 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

August  A.  Miller,  Editor  The  Milk  Producers  Review 


Twenty-seven  years  ago  efforts  were 
made  by  the  dairymen  in  the  territory 
adjacent  to  tiie  city  of  Phiadelphia,  Pa., 
to  form  and  operate  an  organization  tluit 
would  enable  them  to  secure  livinji 
prices  for  their  milk. 

They  t)rganized,  for  their  mutual  i>ro- 
tection,  wiiai  was  known  as  iiie  Miik 
Shippers'  L^nion,  which  functioned  in  a 
more  or  less  efficient  way  for  aliout 
twenty  years. 

Organization  and  efficiency,  in  those 
days,  were  difficult  problems.  The  im- 
portant marketing  district  was  largely 
confined  to  the  city  of  Philadeljjhia  and 
probably  Camden,  N.  J. 

With  the  large  number  of  milk  dealers 
o|>erating  in  this  territory,  it  was  not 
only  difficult  but  in  many  cases  imi)ossi- 
ble  to  get  real  co-operation  from  the 
grouj).  From  the  producers'  standpoint, 
co-operation  was  equally  difficult  and 
was  confined  to  a  territory  within  thirty 
miles  of  Philadelphia. 

Gradually  conditions  in  the  territory 
changed  and  the  territory  embracing  the 
milk  supply  broadened.  Where  there 
were  probably  2,000  dealers  in  the  dis- 
tribution district  in  the  old  days,  con- 
solidations were  steadily  absorbing  many 
of  the  smaller  buyers  and  finally  result- 
ed in  the  formation  of  a  dozen  or  more 
"large"  dealers,  operating  in  a  more 
concerted  fashion. 

Along  in  1916  milk  producers  were 
confronted  with  economic  conditions 
which  appeared  to  require  drastic  action. 
An  organization  with  broader  bargain- 
ing power,  closer  co-operation  and  with 
an  extended  permanent  development  and 
adequate  financing  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

The  then  existing  organization,  after 
careful  consideration,  was  reorganized, 
and  the  present  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  was  formed.  There 
being,  at  that  time,  no  state  laws  to 
cover  the  requirements  of  a  co-operative 
bargaining  organization  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  new  association  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Delaware. 

While  under  its  charter,  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  covers 
exceedingly  broad  powers,  the  «)rgani- 
sation  has  largely  confined  its  activities 
to  that  of  a  commission  sales  program. 

The  association  was  incorporated  on 
March  14th,  1917.  Its  charter  provided 
for  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  divided 
Into  40,000  shares,  with  a  par  value  of 
$8.50  per  share.  One  year  after  its  in- 
corporation the  membership  grew  to  a 
total  of  6,000.  In  1923,  the  membership 
grew  to  18,000,  while  in  1925  it  had 
grown  to  19,830. 

With  this  growt?h  in  membership  has 
also  come  a  broadening  of  the  milk  shed. 
Under  the  present  marketing  conditions, 
not   only   the   Philadelphia   milk   supply 


but  that  of  practically  all  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  in  the  territory  art  mar- 
keted under  the  Inter-State  selling  plan. 
In  the  early  days  the  "'milk  shed" 
covered  but  a  radius  of  probably  .'?0  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  It  now  embraces  a 
territory  ovi-r  250  miles  west  and  seventy 
miles  nortii  m  i'ennsyivania,  tiie  entire 
state  of  Delaware,  the  eastern  shore  and 
parts  of  western  Maryland,  and  the 
southern  half  of  New  Jersey,  including 
the  sea   shore  area. 

How  the  Association  is  Managed 
The  organization  is  governed  and 
oj)erated  by  its  Board  of  Directors,  twen- 
ty-four in  number  (originally  the  num- 
l>er  of  directors  was  15  but  this  was  in- 
creased from  time  to  time,  as  the  terri- 
tory became  larger).  These  directors 
are  cho.sen  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
production  territory,  and  meet  bi- 
monthly. An  Executive  Committee  of 
seven  (including  the  president,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer)  functions  as 
the  operating  management.  The  direc- 
tors are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  so  divided  that  eight  are  elected  at 
each  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 
The  secretary  of  the  association  serves 
as  secretary  of  the  board  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Membership  Contracts 
Contracts  between  the  association  and 
its  meujbers  embody  the  various  condi- 
tions under  which  the  association  acts 
for  its  membership.  This  agreement 
provides  for  the  payment  of  two  cents 
|)er  hundred  pounds  (46i  quarts)  of 
fluild  milk  shipped  and  sold  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  its  stock  holders  during  the 
life  of  the  contract  and  also  provides  for 
the  application  of  fifty  cents  of  said 
commission  annually  as  a  subscription 
to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Re- 
view, published  monthly  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  contracts  may  be  revoked 
upon  sixty  days'  notice  in  writing,  pre- 
vious to  the  expiration  of  any  contract 
period. 

These  contracts  also  authorize  the 
various  dealers,  purchasing  of  the  asso- 
ciation members,  to  deduct  this  com- 
mission from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  milk  and  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
commission  direct  t«  the  association. 

In  such  cases  where  the  dealer  does 
not  deduct  the  commission,  the  various 
members  are  billed  by  the  association 
for  the  amount  of  milk  shipped. 

Local  Metnbershlp  Units 
Local  units  or  branches  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  may 
be  and  are  largely  established  at  points 
convenient  to  the  membership,  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  producing  districts. 
Some  270  local  organizations  are  now 
operated.  They  are  self-governed,  but 
shall  not  be  conducted  contrary  to  the 
by-laws  of  the  association. 


How  the  Association  Operates 
The  general  offices  of  the  association 
are  maintained  in  the  Boyertown  Build- 
ing, 1211  Arch  Street,  Phiadelphia,  Pa. 
From  these  offices  all  the  activities  are 
directed. 

The  outstanding  activities  of  the  ass(»- 
ciation  in  connection  with  the  sale  oi  its 
members'  milk  include: 
.\.     Adjustuient   of  price  agreements. 

B.  Check  testing  of  members'  milk,  for 

butterfat. 

C.  Settlements    with    buyers    for   errors 

and     shortages     in     jiaymeut     for 
members'   milk. 
I).     Collection  of  information: 

1.  Market  for  dairy  j)r<Klucts. 

2.  Labor  statistics. 

3.  Dairy  feed  statistics. 

4.  Cost  of  milk  producticm. 

5.  Milk  production  and  distribu- 
tion, etc. 

K.  Business  and  editorial  department, 
"Milk  Producers'  Review". 

F.     Educational  work  (Dairy  Council) 

CI.  Complete  records  of  all  accounts, 
with  members  and  dealers. 

H.  Correspondence  with  members  and 
complete  bureau  of  information. 

I.  Legislative  bureau  (National  and 
State)  co-operating  with  all  farm 
and  dairy  organizations  of  benefit 
to  its  membership. 

Check  Testing  System 

Under  the  plans  of  the  association, 
members'  milk  is  check  tested  in  co- 
operation with  the  purchasing  dealer  at 
all  delivery  points.  This  work  is  done 
with  a  trained  staff  of  nine  men,  who 
test  the  farmers'  milk.  During  1925  (11 
months)  Sixty-three  thousand  fifty-eight 
(63,058)  samples  of  milk  were  tested. 
This  field  force  operated  at  162  different 
plants.  Over  970  plant  inspections  as  to 
weighing  and  sampling  of  milk  were 
made  during  the  same  period.  By  the 
work  of  this  department  through  its 
check  testing  system,  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected have  been  so  reduced  that  at  this 
time  they  do  not  amount  to  over  5  per 
cent.  This  field  force  also  attended  94 
meetings  and  obtained  1212  membership 
contracts  during  the  eleven  month  per- 
iod. 

Dairy  Council 

Six  years  ago  the  association  saw  the 
need  of  an  educational  movement  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  in  the  value  of  milk  as 
a  food,  and  an  organization  was  formed 
In  which  the  producer  and  the  distribu- 
tor co-operated  in  the  financing  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

To  finance  such  an  undertaking,  the 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  contribute  one  cent  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  buyers  of  milk 
contribute  one  cent  per  hundred  pounds 
on  all  milk  bought. 

The  Dairy  Council  operates  under  a 
board  of  directors  in  which  the  producers 
and  distributors  have  equal  representa- 
tion. Its  operation  is  on  a  complete 
health  program  and  its  field  of  activities 
covers  the  following  scope: 


1.  Newspaper     and     magazine     articles 

and  motion  pictures. 

2.  Speakers,  demonstrations  and  special 

health  talks  to  classes  for  under- 
nourished children. 

y.  Health  plays  and  stories  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  through  other  agen- 
cies. They  all  carry  the  message 
t»f    "Milk  for  Heaitli". 

i.  Exhibits  at  fairs  and  window  dis- 
plays. 

5.  A  department  of  quality  control, 
having  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  milk  product. 

Quality  Control  Department 
This  department  is  an  innovation  in 
the  voluntary  cleaning  up  of  dairy  barns, 
methods  of  production  by  producers,  as 
well  as  methods  of  distribution  by  the 
dealers,  looking  forward  to  a  safe  supply 
of  fluid  milk  for  the  consumer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Sanitary  regulations  as  to  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  are  regularly 
enforced.  A  field  department  of  trained 
men,  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges, 
men  with  the  farmer  point  of  view,  are 
enforcing  these  regulations.  The  regu- 
lations involve  clean  cows,  clean  barns, 
sanitary  facilities,  immediate  cooling  and 
care  of  the  milk,  sanitary  regulations  on 
farms  and  dairies.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  producer  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  means  that  such  a  producer 
loses  his  market  with  any  of  the  co- 
operating milk  dealers. 

Results 

And  what  have  been  the  results  of 
this  great  forward  movement?  The 
milk  supply  has  been  greatly  improved 
both  at  the  source  and  by  the  distribu- 
tors. This  in  itself  Is  a  strong  factor  in 
the  consumption  by  the  public. 

This  educational  and  co-operative 
betterment  program  has  resulted  in  a 
greater  demand  for  fluid  milk  in  that  it 
brings  forcibly  to  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  adult,  the  value  of  milk  for  health, 
the  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts as  well  as  the  observance  of  the 
teaching  of  a  general  health  program. 

It  carries  on  the  same  program  not 
only  in  Philadelphia  but  in  the  various 
cities  and  towns  in  the  entire  Philadel- 
delphia  Milk  Shed,  whenever  such  work 
is  co-operated  in  by  the  milk  distributor 
supplying  that  territory. 

NOTEi — This  article  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Editorical  Section  of 
the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Federation  and  submitted  to  forty- 
five  cooperative  marketing  papers  as  a 
brief  outline  of  the  function  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

Operations  and  plans  of  other  milk 
marketing  associations  will  be  printed 
in  these  columns  at  a  later  date. 

—Editor. 


Thirty-five  Pennsylvania  associations 
tested  13,036  cows  during  January,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  exten- 
sion service  announces.  Coventry  asso- 
ciation of  Chester  county  led  with  572 
cows  tested.  Central  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  was  sec- 
ond    with     667,     and     the    Warren-Elk 


group  third  with  5.55  cows. 

The    Carbon-Lehigh    association     had 

100  of  the  1864  cows  producing  40  or 
more  pounds  of  butterfat.  The  West 
Chester  association  In  Chester  county 
ranked  second,  having  94  of  the  40- 
l)otnid  cows.  Allegheny  was  third  with 
86. 

In  number  of  1000-pound  milkers,  the 


Carbon-Lehigh  and  West  Chester  asso- 
ciations were  tied  for  the  leading  posi- 
tion with  147  each.  The  Washington 
association  had  103  and  the  Allegheny 
group  102  of  the  heavy  milkers. 

Of  the  40-pound  group  of  butterfat 
producers  645  did  better  than  60  pounds, 
and  1222  of  the  1000-pound  milkers  pass- 
ed the  1200-pound  mark.  Dairymen 
members   of   the   associations    continued 
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PENNA.  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS    TEST  13,035   DAIRY   COWS 

ELIMINATE   120  "BOARDERS" 


to  weed  out  the  boarders  that  never  pay 
their  board,  selling  120  unprofitable 
cows.     Eleven  bulls  were  purchased. 

Cows  having  warm  barns  and  warm 
watering  places  were  not  affected  by  the 
changeable  weather  of  the  month,  test- 
ers' reports  show,  but  continued  their 
normal  flow  of  milk.  Many  members 
observed  this,  so  installed  watering  cups 
and  repaired  their  barns. 
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AMERICAN  FOREST  WEEK 

OBSERVED  APRIL  18  TO  24 

"We  need  wood  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave"  has  become  a  common  ex- 
pression in  conveying  the  truth  that 
wood  is  indispensable  to  our  type  of 
civilization.  It  requires  no  imagination 
to  realize  that  without  forests,  forest 
products  and  the  benefits  that  come 
from  them,  life  would  be  destitute  of 
promise. 

The  United  States  was  originally  rich 
in  timber  possessions.  There  were  822,- 
000,000  acres  of  our  soil  covered  with 
magnificent  forests.  The  squandering 
of  this  heritage  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  is  a  disappointing  chapter  in  our 
country's  history.  There  remain  today 
but  138,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forests. 
If  there  be  added  to  this  the  250,000,000 
acres  of  second  growth  timber  having 
commercial  value,  the  result  is  our  pre- 
sent commercial  timber  supply.  We  are 
consuming  w^ood  four  times  as  fast  as 
we  are  growing  it. 

The  use  of  our  forests  has  not  been 
responsible  for  their  devastated  condi- 
tion. It  has  been  the  abusive  methods 
employed  and  the  ravaging  effect  of 
man-caused  forest  fires.  There  are  to- 
day 81,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States,  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
grow  trees,  that  stand  idle  because  of 
devastation.  Pennsylvania       contains 

more  than  her  share  of  such  lands,  it 
being  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
3,000,000  acres  in  this  State  capable  of 
producing  a  profitable  wood  crop  but 
not  doing  so  now.  No  country  or  state 
can  long  afford  wood  extravagance  or 
idle  forest  land. 

Forest  fires  have  taken  a  tremendous 
toll  from  our  forests.  In  1924,  92,000 
forest  fires,  an  average  of  250  fires  each 
day  in  the  year,  swept  the  United  States, 
burning  on  29,000,000  acres.  The  need- 
less destruction  from  these  fires  has 
meant  a  loss  to  every  American,  because 
forest  fires  are  a  dead  loss.  No  one  can 
conceivably  gain  from  them.  The 
tragedy  is  that  they  are  almost  entirely 
man-caused. 

We  can  meet  fully  all  our  reasonable 
needs  for  wood  and  have  the  full  benefits 
of  forests,  such  as  good  w^ater  and 
healthful  recreation,  if  we  give  attention 
to  forest  land.  There  is  ample  land, 
good  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  grow 
trees,  to  supply  our  needs.  To  do  so, 
however,  these  lands  must  be  kept  free 
of  forest  fires  and  kept  productive  in 
timber  growth.  Every  citizen  of  this 
country  should  be  interested  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose. 

American    Forest    Week,    April    18    to 
24,  1926,   inclusive,  has   been   designated 
by   the    President  of   the   United   States 
as    the    time    during    which    the    public 
should    give   particular   consideration    to 
our  forest  situation.     Formerly,   Ameri- 
can Forest  Week  was  devoted  entirely  to 
a  consideration  of  forest  protection  but 
its    scope    has    been    broadened    until    it 
now  emphasizes    all   phases   of   forestry. 
Our  forests  must  be  protected  not  only 
against   forest    fires   but   against    insects, 
fungi     and     abusive     cutting     methods. 
The  reporting  to  forest  officers   of  haz- 
ardous   fire    conditions    in    or    near    the 
woods,   active   participation   in    the   pre- 
vention or  extinction  of  forest  fires,  the 
planting   of    forest    trees    on    idle    forest 
land,    and    the    encouragement   of    more 
and    better    forest    growth    are    acts    of 
good  citizenship  not  only  during  Ameri- 
can Forest  Week  but  throughout  every 
week  in  the  year.     If  we  take  reasonable 
care  of  our  forests  and  forest  lands,  they 
will  fully  repay  us  and  those  who  will 
follow  us. 


DON'T  GUESS 

ABOUT  SEED  CORN 

Seed  corn  for  1926  planting  offers  an 
interesting  contrast  to  that  for  last  year, 
says  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  From  the  standpoint  of 
maturing  corn,  the  summer  of  1924  was 
one  of  the  poorest  in  many  years.  As  a 
consequence  there  was  every  indication 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  seed 
corn  to  go  around  in  the  spring  of  1925. 
An  active  campaign  by  the  agricultural 
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l)artnient  of  Agriculture,  aided  by  reali- 
zation of  the  very  evident  danger,  re- 
sulted in  more  seed  corn  being  field  se- 
lected and  dried  than  ever  before.  Fin- 
ally, unusually  favorable  weather  dur- 
ing September  and  October  permitted 
much  corn  to  dry  in  the  field  without 
being  damaged  for  seed  purposes.  There- 
fore an  abundance  of  good  seed  corn 
was  available  for  planting  in   1925. 

In  contrast,  the  summer  of  1926  was 
unusually  favorable  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  corn.  The  crop  went  into 
September  in  excellent  condition  and 
the  prospects  for  seed  corn  were  the 
best.  Field  selection  of  seed  corn  was 
put  off  in  many  cases  because  of  these 
facts  and  early  freezes  occurred  before 
many  farmers  had  selected  their  seed. 
These  conditions  have  contributed  to  a 
prospective  seed  corn  situation  this 
spring  which,  while  not  serious,  may  be 
unfavorable. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  last  week  in  October 
was  low,  zero  weather  occurring  over 
more  than  half  the  State.  Corn  con- 
taining more  than  20  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture is  ruined  for  seed  purposes  when 
subjected  to  such  temperatures.  Con- 
ditions similar  to  those  in  Iowa  occurred 
over  much  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

Farmers  who  did  not  have  their  seed 
corn  out  of  the  field  before  the  first 
freeze  should  test  it  for  germination  as 
soon  as  possible.  Directions  for  con- 
ducting such  tests  may  be  had  from 
their  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion or  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  preliminary  test  of 
twjo  kernels  from  each  of  100  ears  of 
the  kind  to  be  planted  will  show 
whether  the  seed  can  be  used  or  whether 
other   arrangements    must  be   made. 


DATE  SET  FOR  1927  PENNA.  GARUC— 

FARM  PRODUaS  SHOW      KEEP  IT  OUT  OF  YOUR  MILK 


BEWARE  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 
A  farmer  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania recently  suffered  heavy  loss  from 
hog  cholera,  the  infection  of  which  was 
brought  to  his  farm  by  some  feeder 
hogs  purchased  at  a  local  stockyard. 
These  feeder  hogs  developed  cholera  and 
died,  and  also  infected  other  hogs  on  the 
farm. 

The  field  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  made  an  investigation 
throughout  the  community  but  did  not 
find  additional  cases  of  cholera.  They 
found  the  stockyards  so  located  and  con- 
structed that  disinfecting  them  during 
the  cold  months  was  impossible.  Ar- 
rangements were  made,  however,  so  that 
in  the  future  all  sale  hogs  for  breeding 
and  feeding  purposes  should  be  sold 
direct  from  tie  car  and  not  handled  from 
the  yards. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
through  its  field  agents  and  the  prac- 
ticing veterinarians  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  are  keeping  up  a  close  watch  for 
cases  of  hog  cholera  and  by  taking 
promi)t  steps  for  control  are  able  to 
prevent  serious  losses  to  the  swine  in- 
dustry. 


The  eleventh  annual  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  will  be  held  during  the  week 
of  January  17,  1927,  according  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  General  Committee  meet- 
ing in  Harrisburg  on  Monday  evening, 
March  1.  While  the  Show  will  probably 
be  held  in  Harrisburg,  final  decision  on 
the  place  was  left  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Representatives    of    twenty-five    farm 

vania  State  College  faculty  and  officials 
of  the  Stat*  Department  of  Agriculture 
attended  the  meeting.  Reports  were 
heard  from  Manager  H.  E.  Klugh  and 
other  officials  on  the  Tenth  Annual 
Show  held  this  past  January.  John  M. 
McKee,  treasurer,  reported  that  the  re- 
cent Show  was  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  State-wide  exhibitions 
and  that  a  small  balance  remains  in  the 
treasury. 

Mr.  Klugh  reported  total  exhibits 
amounting  to  3,311,  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  number  in  previous 
Shows.  The  number  of  exhibits  of  the 
various  products  were  as  follows:  com, 
455;  small  grains,  87;  fruit,  419;  pota- 
toes, 809;  wool,  102;  tobacco,  128;  dairy 
products,  155;  apiary,  176;  eggs,  932; 
poultry,  487;  baby  beef,  49;  sheep,  12; 
and  pigeons,  1008. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  re- 
elected. The  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee include  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Chairman;  R.  H.  Bell, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  Secretary; 
Miles  Horst,  Lebanon,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary; J.  M.  McKee,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Treasurer;  H.  E.  Klugh, 
Harrisburg,  Manager. 

Reports  from  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  various  exhibits  indicate  plans  for 
continued  expansion  in  all  departments 
for  next  year's  show.  The  livestock 
interests  of  the  State  have  made  plans 
for  enlarging  their  exhibits  from  two  to 
three  times  over  previous  Shows.  The 
poultry,  pigeon  and  egg  exhibits  will  be 
likewise  considerably  enlarged. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
junior  activities,  including  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work  and  the  vocational  school  pro- 
jects. A  committee  consisting  of  Miles 
Horst,  Lebanon;  A.  L.  Baker,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  H.  C.  Fetterolf, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
junior  department  of  the  1927  Show. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXTENSION  ASS'N. 

While  this  organization  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Brinton  Lake  Club,  early 
in   March,   as   announced  in   the   March 
issue    of    the    Milk    Producers'    Review, 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee 
to  serve  for  1926  were  not  elected  until 
a  later  date.    Those  elected,  who,  with 
the  officers,   will   govern   the  policies  of 
the  extension  service  during  the  present 
year  are:   J.  E.  Provan,  Boothwyn,  Pa., 
poultry;    Paul    L.    Willits,    Ward,    Pa., 
mushroom    growing    and   general    farm- 
ing;     Michael      Halligan,      Brandywine 
Summit,  Pa.,  Pig  Club  Leader  and  gen- 
eral farming;  S.  L.  Smedley,  Jr.,  New- 
town Square,  Pa.,  fruit  growing;  W.  E. 
Gorman,    Media,   Pa.,    general    farming; 
P.    A.    Campbell,    Wawa,    Pa.,    general 
farm  manager;  Joseph  Shisler,  Sr.,  Glen- 
olden,  Pa.,  vegetable  grower;   Mrs.  Paul 
L.  Willits,   Ward,   Pa.,  home  economics 
leader  and  Carl  G.  Leech,  Norwood,  Pa., 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 


The  season  of  the  year  when  the  pre- 
sence of  garlic  or  other  objectionable 
flavors  in  fluid  milk  is  again  at  hand  and 
if  proper  care  is  not  observed  will  prove 
to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducer. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Philadephia 
Milk  Shed  cows  have  come  through  the 
winter  in  rather  poor  condition,  due 
largely    to    the    lack    of    natural    feeds. 
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care  in  keeping  their  cattle  off  such  pas- 
tures as  may  be  infested  with  garlic. 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  almost  im- 
possible. Some  may  be  able  to  pasture 
early  in  the  mornings  and  take  their 
cows  off  such  pastures  and  allow  suffici- 
ent time  for  the  garic  flavor  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  cows  system.  Feeding 
dry  grain  after  the  cows  are  taken  from 
the  pasture  may  aid  in  the  elimination 
of  the  garlic  flavor. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  of  ade- 
quately meeting  the  garlic  problem  is  to 
plan  the  farm  operations  so  as  to  include 
the  growing  of  sufficient  roughage  for 
the  dairy  herd,  so  as  to  carry  them,  not 
only  through  the  winter,  but  well  up 
into  the  spring  months.  This  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  turning  cows 
out  on  pasture  just  as  soon  as  anything 
green  showed  up  in  the  fields. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  is 
realized  that  every  milk  producer  can- 
not meet  that  program.  On  leased 
farms,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  tenants  have 
not  been  able  to  adjust  their  crop  con- 
ditions to  meet  these  problems  and  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  owner  as  well 
as  the  farmer,  some  modification  in  the 
system  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Dairymen  should  make  their  plans 
now  to  operate  their  farms,  from  the 
dairy  production  standpoint,  so  as  to 
avoid  losses  from  garlic  in  their  milk  in 
the  spring  of  1927.  Plan  to  grow  suffi- 
cient legume  hay  and  plan  for  the  build- 
ing and  filling  of  a  silo.  Do  this  and  the 
two  greatest  factors,  profitable  produc- 
tion and  elimination  of  garlic  losses  will 
be  solved. 

With  legume  hay  and  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  corn  silage  the  dairyman  not 
only  decreases  the  cost  of  production  and 
increases  the  milk  supply  but  also  elimi- 
nates losses  due  to  the  necessity  of  hurt- 
ing pastures  and  consequent  losses  in  the 
marketing  of  milk  during  the  very  early 
spring  season. 


INTER  STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 

TESTING  DEPARTMENT 

Monthly  Report 

The  following  figures  show  the  aggre- 
gate opperations  of  all  the  field  men  in 
this  department  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  for  the  month 
of  March,  1926. 

Number  of  farm  visits   568 

Number  new  membership  contracts.  138 

Number  cows  signed   1051 

Number  transfers  inactive  to  active 

membership    28 

Number  samples  tested  7748 

Number  meetings  attended  9 

Total  attendance  48T 

Number  plant  investigations 90 
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There  are  two  ways  of  getting  some- 
thing done,  the  right  way  and  the  wrong 
way. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
marketing  of  milk  is  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association's  principal 
function,  some  producers  have  a  way  of 
carrying  on  for  themselves.  Very  often 
this  leads  to  considerable  confusion,  due 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  unfamiliar  with  all  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

Several  occasions  have  arisen  recently, 
where,  if  the  full  facts  of  the  case  were 
available,  much  difficulty  could  have 
been  avoided. 

The  officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  should  be  con- 
sulted in  every  case  where  the  marketing 
of  its  members'  milk  is  involved. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  in 
touch  with  the  conditions  involving  the 
general  marketing  problem  and  it  is 
easier  to  start  right,  than  to  adjust  diffi- 
culties after  wide  spread  arguments  and 
discussions,  which  if  properly  handled, 
could  be  avoided. 
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INTER-STATE 

MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Official  Organ  of  the 
Inter- State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Inc. 


The  season  of  *'off  flavor"  milk  is  at 
hand. 

In  some  sections  garlic  flavors  have 
already  been  observed. 

Dealers  are  advising  their  producers 
that  milk  with  garlic  or  other  "off 
flavors"  will  be  rejected  at  their  receiv- 
ing stations.  Milk  with  these  objectiona- 
ble flavors  is  unmarketable  as  fluid  milk. 

One  cow  having  access  to  garlic  may 


taint  tlie  flavor  of  the  whole  herd  unless 
special  care  is  observed. 

When  cows  have  been  on  garlic  infest- 
ed fields  keep  them  in  the  open  until  all 
traces  of  the  garlic  flavor  are  out  of  their 
system. 

Heavy  losses  from  milk  rejected  on 
account  of  bad  flavors  mean  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  producers.  A  little  care  may 
save  you  these  losses. 

United  States  Department,  of  Agricul- 
ture Bulletin  No.  132(),  will  give  you  im- 
portant information  regarding  garlic 
flavors.  Write  the  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  a  copy. 


I^ennsylvania  State  College  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
L'nlted  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  are  cc-operat- 
Ing  in  an  effort  to  find  out  if  adjust- 
ments to  the  basic  price  plan  of  selling 
milk  has  varied  on  different  types  of 
farms  and  according  to  distance  from 
market,  also,  if  dairymen  are  changing 
their  cows  to  meet  the  demand  for  high- 
er test  milk. 

The  order  to  carry  on  this  study,  a 
l)lank  form  is  being  sent  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  dairymen  in  the  Phila(leli)hia 
Milk  Shed. 

These  blank  forms  cover  a  large 
variety  of  questions,  answers  to  which 
are  solicited  (a  envelope  requiring  no 
postage  stamp,  addressed  to  F.  P.  Wea- 
ver, Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
noinics,  State  Collece,  I'a.,  is  enclo.sed 
with  the  blank  form).  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  replies  have  been  received 
the  reports  will  l)e  tabulated  and  sum- 
marized. An  average  report  will  then 
be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
milk  producers  of  this  territory. 

Milk  producers,  who  receive  these 
blank  forms  are  urged  to  answer  the 
questions  asked  as  fully  as  possible  so 
that  an  adequate  report  can  be  made 
which  will  be  of  niiitual  interest  to  all 
milk  producers  in  the  district. 


AMERICAN  FOREST  WEEK 
The  week  beginning  April  18th,  has 
been  designated  as  American  Forest 
Week  and  should  be  nationaly  observed. 
The  object  for  which  this  week  has  been 
set  aside  can  be  reached  best  by  follow- 
ing a  definite  program.  Copies  of  these 
programs  are  available  and  much  print- 
ed literature  dealing  with  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  may  be  secured,  free  from 
the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Waters, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  week's  program  is  outlined  as 
follows: 

Sunday,  April  18— Tree  and  Religion 
Day. 

Monday,  April  19 — Forest  Protection 
Day. 

Tuesday,  April  20 — Forest  Recreation 
Day. 

Wednesday,    April    21    —   Community 

Forest  Day. 

Thursday  April  22— Tree  Study  Day. 

Friday,  April  23— Arbor  Day. 

Saturday,  April  24 — Forest  Improve- 
ment Day. 

Plans  for  the  observance  of  these  days 

are     carried     out     through     the     public 

schools,  churches  and  various  community 

organizations,  etc. 


Harold  S.  Smith,  who  has  been  with 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
for  nearly  two  years,  has  resigned,  effec- 
tive April  15th.  Mr.  Smith  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club. 


How  much  milk  do  you  use?  A  quart 
a  day  for  children  and  a  pint  a  day  for 
adults  is  recommended  by  health  au- 
thoriti«i. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Production  for  March  is  expected  to 
be  about  normal.  February,  due  to  its 
being  a  short  month,  showed  a  sharp  de- 
cline over  the  average  monthly  records. 

Weather  conditions  during  March, 
were,  on  the  whole,  a  trifle  more  favor- 
able for  milk  production. 

Holidays,  during  March  have  had  some 
bearing  on  consumption,  which  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  a  trifle  below  the  aver- 
age. 

The  comparative  production  of  basic 
and  surjjlus  milk  is  about  normal. 
About  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply 
may  be  classified  as  surplus.  Many 
l)ro{lucers,  however,  have  not  exceeded 
tlieir  basic  quantities. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
price  of  fluid  milk,  sold  as  basic.  The 
floating  supply  at  the  leading  Philadel- 
l)hia   platforms   has   been  about  normal. 

The  association  price  of  Grade  B  Mar- 
ket Milk  (Basic  Quanlty)  delivered,  f. 
o.  b.  Philadelphia,  three  per  cent,  butter 
fat  basis,  for  March  was  $2.94  per  hun- 
dred pounds  or  6.3  cents  per  quart.  The 
price  of  milk  of  the  same  grade  and 
butterfat  content,  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  51  to  60  mile  zone  was  $2.37  per 
hundred  pounds. 

J'he  price  of  surplus  milk  at  country 
receiving  stations  for  March,  three  per 
cent,  butter  fat  content  for  Class  I  sur- 
plus milk  was  $1.64  per  hundred  pounds 
while  that  for  Class  71  was  $1.29  per 
hundred  pounds.  These  prices  apply  at 
all  receiving  stations  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Slied. 

The  price  for  Surplus  Milk  delivered 
in  Philadelphia  for  March  was  $2.22  per 
hundred  pounds  or  five  cents  per  quart 
for  Class  I  and  $1.87  per  hundred  pounds 
or  4  cents  per  quart  for  Class  II  milk. 
These  prices  are  all  based  on  three  per 
cent,  butter  fat  content. 

Feeds 

Prices  of  dairy  feeds,  outside  of  rough- 
age, have  been  weaker.  Com  has  de- 
clined sharply  in  price.  Concentrates 
are  also  reported  as  being  lower. 

Mixed  dairy  feeds  have  been  steadily 
declining  in  price  and  in  instances  fur- 
ther declines  over  those  of  a  month  ago 
are  noted. 

March  Butter  Prices 
There  has  been  almost  a  steady  •de- 
cline in  butter  prices  during  the  month. 
Early  in  March  92  score  solid  packed 
creamery  butter  was  quoted  at  46^6 
cents,  New  York  City.  There  was  a 
gradual  decline  to  43^  cents  in  mid 
month.  With  a  weak  demand  prices 
further  declined  to  40?  cents  at  the  close 
of  the  month.  The  average  price  for 
computing  surplus  prices  for  March  was 
.4307  cents. 


REPORT  OF  QUALITY 

CONTROL  DEPARTMENT 

Report  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1926. 

Since  the  Quality  Control  Department 
has  been  in  operation  it  has  made  48,768 
farm  inspections  and  has  issued  6,990 
permanent  and  18,731  temporary  per- 
mits. 

February  Statistics 

No.  inspections  made  956 

No.  sediment  tests   2,802 

No.  miles  traveled  9,454 

Meetings  held   8 

Motion  pictures  shown  6 

Total  attendance    1,088 

Man  days  at  Fairs  and  Exhibits. ...        6 

Now  is  the  time  when  fly-swatting 
really  counts.  You  get  a  million  art  a 
blow  if  you  figure  in  next  aummePi 
progeny. 


SECOND  SESSION 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  CO-OPERATION 

Annoimcement  has  been  made  that 
the  second  summer  session  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Co-operation 
would  be  held  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, June  21st  to  July  17th,  1926. 

A  comprehensive  program  is  being 
prepared  with  commodity  emphasis  upon 
live  stock  and  wool,  dairy  products, 
perishable  products  and  grain  and  cot- 
ton. 

Eight  special  credit  courses  are  being 
worked  oiif  whi*»h  will  Ha  C2rri?d  in 
morning  classes  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock, 
each  day.  Detailed  announcement  of 
this  program  will  be  made  later. 

A  feature  of  the  session  will  be  a 
special  conference  of  attorneys  of  co- 
operative associations  which  will  be  held 
during  one  of  the  weeks. 

Special  short  courses  are  being  ar- 
ranged for  managers  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  technical  problems.  These 
short  courses  will  run  during  the  morn- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  The  gen- 
eral sessions  of  the  Institute  will  begi» 
at  ten  o'clock. 

Full  details  and  catalogues  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
Charles  W.  Holman,  American  Institute 
of  Co-operation,  1731  Eye  Street,  North- 
west,  Washington,  D.  C 


PENN  STATE  DAIRY 

MARKETING  SENIORS 

MAKE  INSPECTION  TRIP 

The  Senior  Class  students  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  in  Dairy  Marketing, 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  inspection 
from  March  29  to  April  1,  as  part  of 
the  regular  course  of  study. 

Under  the  directions  of  Professor  C. 
D.  Dahle,  of  the  Dairy  Marketing  De- 
partment, a  group  of  twelve  students 
visited  on  March  29,  the  plants  of  the 
Russ  Bros.  Ice  Cream  Co.;  the  Penn 
Milk  Products  Co.,  and  the  Hershey 
Creamery  Co.  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  on 
March  30,  they  visited  the  Supplee, 
Wills,  Jones  Milk  Co.;  Philadelphia  But- 
ter Markets;  The  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  On  March  31,  the  group  visited  the 
plant  of  the  Scott  Powell  Dairies  and  the 
Breyer  Ice  Cream  Co.,  while  on  April 
first,  they  inspected  the  plants  of  Ab- 
botts Aldemey  Dairies,  both  at  their 
milk  and  ice  cream  plants. 

At  the  visit  to  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Dairy  Council,  brief 
addresses,  outlining  the  plans  of  the 
various  departmental  work  were  made 
by  H  D.  Allebach,  F.  M.  Twining,  A.  A. 
Miller  and  Dr.  Hanna  McK.  Lyons. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912.  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review,  published  monthly  at  West 
Cheater,  Pa. 

Editor,  August  A  Miller.  Brrfokline,  Dela- 
ware county^  Pa. ;  Business  Managers.  August 
A  Miller.  Brookline,  Delaware  county.  ?•.; 
i-rederick  Shangle,  Trenton.  New  Jersey; 
Publisher  Inter-State  Milk  Producer*'  Asso- 
ciation,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
5J.V,f  ^Jl"^  Producers'  Association.  P.  P. 
Wilhts  Ward^  Pa.;  H.  D.  Allebach.  Trappe, 
Pa;  Fred  Shangle,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  E 
Nelson  .Tames.  Rising  Sun.  Md.;  E.  H.  Done- 

West  Chester.   Pa.;   R.  W.  B.lderston.  Media, 
Pa.:   and  20,    12«  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
Of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities;      (If    there    are    none,    so    state.) 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  i<tsne  of 
this  pubtieation  sold  or  distributed,  thronirh 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers 
during  tile  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from   daily  newspapers   onlv). 

a«,«        .  J       AUGUST  A.  MILLER. 

Hworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
3rd    day   of   April.    1928. 

W  H.   Henderson, 
Notary  Publie. 

My  commission  expires  March  27,   1927. 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES  | 


PHILADELPHIA  8£LLINO  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisiona  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1926.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
of  milk  during  October,  November  and  December.   1925. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
20  per  cent. 

Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  New 
York,   92  score,   solid  pack,   butter  price,   for  the  month. 

These  quotations  are  based  on  3%  butterfat  milk  and  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point  up  or  down,  and  are  for  all  railroad  points. 
(Inland  stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local  arrangements.) 

INTEB-STATE  MILK  PBODUCEES'  ASSOCIATION  PRICES 
This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to   the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers    using    it    as    a    basis    of    payment    to    producers    shall    in    addition    thereto    make    the 
followinE:   contributionn   and    naymnnt.R: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4GV4  quarts) 
of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  2c  per  100  pounds  (4GVi  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2c  per  100  pounds  (4G%  quarts) 
of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
Btablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 


IfABCH  BASIC  PBICE 

F.  O.  B.  PMladelphU 

OBADE   B  MARKET  MILK 

Test  Basic  Quantity 

per  cent.  per  100  lb. 

3.  $2.04 
3.05  2.96 

3.1  2.98 
3.15  8.00 

3.2  8.02 
3.25  3.04 

3.3  8.06 
3.35  3.08 

3.4  8.10 
3.45  8.12 

3.5  8.14 
3.55  8.16 
3.G  3.18 
3.65  3.20 

3.7  8.22 
:J.75  -                                    8.24 

3.8  3.26 
3.85  8.28 

3.9  8.30 

3.95  3.32 

4.  8.84 
4.05  3.36 

4.1  3.38 
4.15  3.40 

4.2  3.42 
4.25  .                                    8.44 

4.3  8.46 
4.35  3.48 

4.4  8.50 
4.45  a;>i 

4.5  8.54 
4.65  3.56 

4.6  8.58 
4.65  3.60 

4.7  3.62 
4.75  3.64 

4.8  3.66 
4.85  8.68 

4.9  3.70 

4.96  8.72 

5.  8.74 

When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price 
Philadelphia  is   7^  cents  per  quart. 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 
6.85 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
ri 
7.15 
7.2 
7.26 
7.3 
7.8 
7.36 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
6 

65 
7 
7 
76 
8 

85 
9 
96 


f. 


7 

7 

7 

7, 

7, 

7. 

7. 

7, 

7 

8. 

8. 

o.  b. 


Test 

8. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.16 

3.2 

3.26 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

8.9S 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

415 

4.2 

4.25 

4.8 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

4.6 

4.55 

4.6 

4.66 

4.7 

4.76 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


MARCH 
r.  O. 

Class  I 
per 
100  lb. 
f2.22 

2.24 

2.26 

2.28 

2.80 

2.32 

2.34 

2.36 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2.52 

2  64 

2.56 

2.58 

2.60 

2.62 

2.64 

2.66 

2.68 

2.70 

2.72 

2.74 

2.76 

2.78 

2.80 

2.82 

2.84 

2.86 

2.88 

2.90 

2.92 

2.94 

2.96 

2.98 

8.00 

8.02 


SURPLUS    PRICE 
B.  PtaUadelphla 

Class   II 


per 
qt. 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.96 
5,. 
6. 

5.05 
5.1 
6.16 
5.2 
5.2 
6.25 
6.3 
6.86 
6.4 
5.45 
5.5 
6.6 
6.66 
6.6 
5.66 
6.7 
5.76 
5.8 
6.86 
5.9 
5.9 
6.95 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.16 
6.2 
6.25 
68 
6.85 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 


per 

100  lb. 
$1.87 

1.89 

1.91 

1.93 

1.96 

1.97 

1.99 

2.01 

2.03 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2.11 

2.18 

2.15 

2.17 

2.19 

2.21 

2.23 

2.25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.31 

2.83 

2.35 

2.87 

2.89 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.58 

2.55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.68 

2.65 

2.67 


per 

qt. 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.16 

4.2 

4.2 

4.25 

4.8 

4.35 

4.4 

4.46 

4.5 

4.6 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.1 

5.16 

5.2 

5.25 

5.8 

5.35 

5.36 

6.4 

6.45 

6.6 

5.55 

6.6 

5.65 

6.7 

6.7 


SURPLUS  PRICES 

Monthly  Surplus  Prices 

4%  milk  at  all  receiving  stations 

1926 
Average  per  month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

January 
February 
March 


Class  I 
1.92 
1.91 
2.25 
2.12 
2.02 
2.01 
2.01 
2.05 
2.25 

2.15 
2.19 
2.04 


Class  II 
1.69 
1.69 
1.87 
1.76 
1.68 
1.67 


MARCH  BASIC  PRICE 
Country   Receiving    Stations 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freight  Rates 
Miles  100  lbs. 

to   10   incl.  .26S 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


20 

30 

30 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

i:>o 

140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 


.283 
.303 
.813 
.833 
.34  U 
.3(5) 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Price 
3%   milk 

$2.44 
2.48 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.38 
2.82 
2.31 
229 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICE 
At  All  Receiving  Stations 


Class  1 
Test         per  100  lbs. 

8.  $1.64 

3.05  1.66 

3.1  1.68 
8.15  1.70 

8.2  1.72 
8.25  1.74 

3.3  .  1.76 
3.35  1.78 

8.4  1.80 

3.45  1.82 

3.5  1.84 
8.55  1.86 

8.6  1.88 
3.65  1.90 

3.7  1.92 
3.75  1.94 

3.8  1.96 
8.85  1.98 

8.9  2-00 
3.95  2.02 

4.  2.04 
4.05  2.06 

4.1  2.08 
4.15  2.10 

4.2  2.12 
4.25  2.14 

4.3  2.16 
4.35  2.18 

4.4  2.20 

4.46  2.22 

4.5  2.24 
4.55  2.26 

4.6  2.28 
4.65  2.30 

4.7  2.32 
4.75  2.34 

4.8  2.36 
4.85  2.38 

4.9  2.40 
4.95  2.42 

5.  2.44 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

8.25 

3.3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 
8.65 
3.7 
3.75 
8.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

05 

1 

15 

2 

25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Class    II 
Per  1 


00  lb. 

$1.29 
1.31 
1.33 
1.85 
1.87 
1.39 
1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1  61 
1.63 
1.6.5 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 


1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


.73 
.75 
.77 
.79 
.81 
.83 
.85 
.87 
.89 
1.91 
1.98 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.08 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 


MONTHLT   BASIC   PRICES   OF   ORADE   B 

OR  MARKET  MILK 

F.    O.    B.    Philadelphia  and   at   receiving 

stations  in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
quart  Phila         zone  per  cwt. 


1926 


1.79 
1.77 
1.69 


1925 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November  1-15 

November  16-30 

December 

1926 

January    1-15 

January    16-81 

February 

March 


B.  per 
Phila 

6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.8 
6.3 
6.8 
6.8 

6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 


2.87 
a.S7 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.37 
2.87 
2.37 
2.60 
2.60 

2.60 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 


APRIL   PRICES 

F.   O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Country    Receiving    Stations 

The    same    quotations,   as    given    during    the 

month     of     March    apply    for    the    month    of 

April,    subject    however,    to    change    whenever 

warranted   by  market   conditions. 


Eastern  Stcrtes  f\iFmeps*  Exchange 


Date 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
29 
80 
31 


MARCH    BUTTER    PRICES 

92  Score  Solid  Packed 
Philadelphia        Xew   Yoik 


46  1/2 
4G  1/2 
46  1/2 
45  1/2 
44 

43  1/2 
44 

44 
44 
43 
43 
44 

44  1/2 

42  1/2 

43  1/2 
42  1/2 
42 

42 

43 

42 

41    1/2 

41    1/2 

41 

41 

40    3/4 

40    1/2 

41 


46    1/2 

46 

46 

45 

43    1/2 

42  1/2 

43  1/2 
43  1/2 
43  1/2 
43 

43  1/4 
4a  3/4 
4.^  3  M 
42  1/2 
43 
42 

41  1/2 
42 

42  1/2 
41  1/2 
41  1/2 
41  1/2 
41 

41 
41 

40  3/4 
40   3/4 


3/4 


Chicago 
44  1/2 
44  1/2 
43  1/2 
43 
42 

41  1/2 
42 

42  1/2 
43 
42 
43 
43 

4a 

42  1/4 
42  1/2 
41  3/4 
40  1/2 
40  1/2 
40  1/2 
39  1/2 
39  1/2 
40 

39   3/4 
39   3/4 
39 
39 
39   3/4 


4J,400  PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMERS  DO  $32,409,000 
BUSINESS  CO-OPERATIVELY 

Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $32,409,000  through  their  co- 
operative buying  and  selling  organiza- 
tions in  1924,  according  to  figures  which 
have  been  compiled  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Five  large  co- 
operatives operating  in  several  of  the 
eastern  states  transacted  business 
amounting  to  $26,049,000  with  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers,  while  94  local  organiza- 
tions made  total  sales  aggregating 
$0,360,000. 

Approximately  41,400  farmers,  or  one 
out  of  every  five  in  the  State,  are  mem- 
bers of  some  form  of  co-operative  iisso- 
ciation.  Tliis  membership  is  increasing 
rapidly  each  year,  the  number  being  al- 
most 4,000  more  in  1924  than  in  1923. 

The  amount  of  business  done  has  also 
increased  greatly  during  the  past  few 
years.  Complete  records  are  not  avail- 
able for  all  of  the  associations  in  the 
years  preceding  1924.  However,  accur- 
ate figures  from  the  same  38  associations 
show  a  total  business  of  $2,301,631  in 
1922,  $3,106,261  in  1923  and  $4,011,016 
in  1924.  There  has  also  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  economy  of  opera- 
tion since  most  of  the  associations  had 
lower  costs  in  1924  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  About  forty  purchasing 
associations  reduced  their  cost  of  doing 
business  from  4.2  per  cent,  in  1923  to 
3.4  per  cent  in  1924. 

The  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
movement  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  better 
position  at  the  present  time  to  render 
real  service  to  farmers  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  it  started  a  generation  ago, 
states  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  F.  P. 
Willits,  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  co- 
operative effort.  "The  fact  that  far- 
mers are  giving  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  eflBcient  marketing  of  their  pro- 
ducts and  purchasing  of  their  supplies, 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  present  day  agriculture.  The 
farming  industry  has  learned  the  value  of 
co-operative  effort  the  same  as  other 
industries  and  labor  did  years  ago,  and 
as  a  result,  we  have  organized  groups  of 
farmers  today  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  agriculture." 


TEST  GARDEN  SEED 
Have  you  tested  for  germination,  the 
seed  that  you  are  planting  in  the  hotbed? 
This  is  a  safe  and  wise  practice  advised 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College  specialists, 
and  will  avoid  the  waste  of  space  and 
the  disappointments  that  come  from 
thinly  planting  seed  of  low  viability. 


A  Successful  Cooperative 

The  Eastern  States  P'armers' 
Exchange  was  organized  in  1917 
to  enable  farmers  to  buy  cooper- 
atively to  better  advantage  than 
they  could  buy  individually.  The 
Exchange  has  recognized  fund- 
amental economic  laws  from  the 
first,  and  has  met  them  with  sound 
and    proven    business    methods. 

T»    «-Ua    /;«oi.    ■^^^ :«. :-»J 

the  fact  that  economical  service 
could  be  established  only  on  com- 
modities which  groups  of  farmers 
required  in  quantity.  Feed  and 
grain  naturally  became  its  main 
project. 

In  the  second  place,  it  quickly 
saw  that  cooperative  buying  offered 
farmers  the  chance  to  select  the 
quality  of  their  ingredients  and  to 
blend  their  rations  from  the  feeder's 
point  of  view.  Eastern  States  feeds 
are  blended  to  produce  economical 
results  and  not  to  sell  attractively 
in  a  highly  competitive  feed  market 
in  which  price  is  the  first  consid- 
eration and  quality  is  second.  To- 
day the  Exchange  owns  a  mill  with 
a  capacity  for  200,000  tons  of  feed 
and  grain  a  year,  located  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  equipped  with  a  complete 
laboratory,  and  dedicated  to  giving 
to  Eastern  States  members  quality 
feeds  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  the  third  place,  the  farmer 
directors  saw  that  a  cooperative  to 
be  successful  must  be  managed  by 
big  caliber  business  men,  and  select- 
ing their  managers  from  the  class 
of  men  who  couple  business  ability 
with  cooperative  ideals,  they  have 
made  it  possible  for  their  Exchange 
to  reach  a  volume  of  business  in 
1925  of  $5,979,965,  and  to  handle 
it  at  the  extremely  low  cost  of  2.88% 
of  gross  sales.  This  business  was 
done  with  16,000  members  in  New 
England  and  Delaware. 

Not  one  dollar  has  been  invested 
by  farmers  in  capital  stock  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
for  it  is  of  the  non-stock  type  each 
patron  being  an  owner  and  sharing 
equally  with  his  fellow  patrons  in 
the  management  of  the  Exchange. 
Out  of  earnings  it  has  built  up  a 
surplus  fund  amounting  January  1, 
1926,  to  $115,449,  and  out  of  1925 
earnings,  patronage  dividends  am- 
ounting to  $30,898  were  distributed 
to  1925  patrons. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Ex- 
change has  been  serving  farmers 
in  New  England  and  Delaware  and 
at  the  request  of  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  eastern  Maryland  is 
now  making  its  service  available 
to  farmers  in  these  states.  For  in- 
formation on  its  organization  and 
its  feed  service,  fill  out  the  accomp- 
anying coupon  and  mail  it  to  the 
office. 

gastem  States  f\iFmeps*  Exchange 

A  nonstock,  non-profit  organization, 

own«d  and  controlled  by  the 

farmer*  it  serves 

SPRINGFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


Send  mt 

Name 
Addre 

Information  Please 

particniars  about  the  Eaitem  Statta 
organizatioB  and  it*  feeds 

ss     

R.  R. 

Station 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  J926 


You  pay  once  only  for  any 
ConcrtU  Farm  Improvement 


With  ''Spe^al  Dairy 

Low  big-crop  prices  for  corn  and  other 
homegrown  grains,  with  good  prices 
for  milk,  make  conditions  just  right 
for  the  owner  of  milch  cows.  Don't 
sell  feed  at  low  prices  when  you  can 
get  more  for  your  crops  by  turning 
them  into  milk. 

This  year  it  will  pay  everyone  to 
turn  corn,  oats,  and  forage  into  milk. 
Milk  contains  protein,  sugar,  fat, 
mmeral  and  water.  Tne  dairy  ration 
must  contain  all  these  ingredients  in 
correct  proportion  to  get  milk  in  paying 
quantities.  Home  grown  grains  are 
excellent  as  part  of  the  ration.  But 
fed  alone,  unbalanced,  are  a  costly 
mistake.  Unbalanced  rations  are 
wasteful.  They  do  not  contain  all 
the  milk  elements. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

5s  a  sweet,  tasty,  npi^etizing  feed  that  rounds 
out  the  ration  so  that  the  cow  is  supplied  with 
every  clement  she  needs  to  make  milk. 
Thousands  get  more  milk — quarts  in  place 
of  pints — -profits  instead  of  losses — by  using 
Special  Dairy. 

Special  Dairy  makes  cows  turn  feed  into 
milk  faster.  Big  volume  milk  is  low  •  cost 
milk.  Si>ecial  Dairy  contains  rich  cane 
molasses  that  tempts  the  appetite — cows  eat 
more,  drink  more  water,  digest  better,  give 
more  milk — milk  that  costs  you  less  i>er 
quart. 

Special  Dairy  Guarantee 

Your  interests  are  protected  in  using  Special 
Dairy  by  our  unconditional,  million-dollar 
guarantee  that  every  100-lb.  sack  fed  will 
increase  the  milk  yield  at  least  "20  Extra 
Quarts"  over  any  unbalanced  ration.  Less 
milk  production  brings  prompt  remittance  of 
difference  in  cash. 

Thousands  are  getting  extra  milk  profits 
with  Special  Dairy.     You  can  get  them  too. 
Order  a  trial  ton  from  your  local  dealer  today 
and  insist  on  the  sack 
with  the  red  sawtooth 
border    or    write    for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
It  will  pay  you  well. 

International 

Sutar  Feed  Co, 

MinaaapoUstMlaik 


Concrete 

Mllkhouse 

Increases  Profits 


Cool,  clean,  permanent. 
easy  to  build,  economi- 
caL  All  these  desirable 
qualities  in  a  milkhouse 
can  be  assured  by  build- 
ing it  of  Concrete. 

Concrete  milkhouses 
are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  farmers. 
Creameries  pay  premi- 
ums for  milk  kept  cool 
and  sweet  in  sanitary 
concrete  buildings. 

Concrete  milkhouses 
and  other  improvements 
on  the  farm  can  be  easily 
built  by  following  a  few 
simple  directions. Write 
today  for  our  free  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Plans 
for  Concrete  Farm 
Buildings.** 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization 

to  Improve  and  Extend 

the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES  IN  30  CITIES 


I 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


I 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

~  DAIRY   STOCK    POULTRY 


TRA  DC-MARK 
RCttlSTERKO 


Feed  B.  B.  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
Ration  becaoi e  it  will  pat  your  cows 
ii  srime  conditioM  to  t(iye  more  milk 
au  ridber  milk. 

Maritimk  Millino  Company,  inc. 

OffiMM  OuAw  W  C*a««rc«  BM(.,  Baffab,  N.  T. 
■■h  I1«»Uh  ml  Uekw««i  St«..  BaffaJ*.  N.  T. 


COST        LESS    —    PRODUCE        MORE 


LET  US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 


BELL  PHONE  No.  t 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  1926 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


(Continued  fr 

years  if  weather  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  are  normal  and  present  trend 
of  foreign  production  continues  upward. 
The  domestic  supply  situation  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  reduced  number  of  milli 
cows  on  farms  on  January  1,  192G  and 
tlie  smaller  number  of  heifers  raised  dur- 
ing 1924  and  1925;  also  by  present  re- 
latively low  feed  prices.  Domestic  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  in  1925  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  1924.  Low 
feed  prices  since  last  fall  together  with 
relatively  high  prices  for  dairy  products 
have  stimulated  heavier  feeding  and  re- 
sulted in  larger  production  which  may 
be  expected  to  continue  through  the  win- 
ter. The  number  of  dairy  heifers  on 
farms  January  1,  1926,  was  373,000,  or 
nine  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  previous, 
and  the  number  of  cows  was  one  per 
cent.,  or  230,000  less  than  on  January  1, 
1925,  the  high  point  since  the  war.  Ap- 
parently about  nine  per  cent,  less  heifer 
calves  were  raised  in  1925  than  in  1924. 
These  decreases  indicate  tiiat  unless  an 
unusually  large  number  of  old  cows  are 
retained,  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  can  be  made  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years. 

Feed  prices  will  probably  continue 
favorable  to  dairymen  through  the  first 
half  of  1926.  Sufficiently  higher  prices 
for  dairy  products  would  induce  heavier 
feeding  which  would  tend  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cows.  Other- 
wise milk  production  during  the  next 
two  years  may  be  somewhat  lower  than 
for  the  past  two.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  continued  growth  in  the  demand 
for  fluid  milk  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  output  of  other  dairy  products. 
Unusually  favorable  pasture  conditions 
would,  of  course,  affect  this  situation. 

The  consumption  of  dairy  products 
has  been  tending  upwards  since  the  war, 
while  prices  have  been  generally  well 
maintained.  The  increase  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  has  been  es- 
pecially marked  in  large  cities,  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  trend  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  increase 
per  year.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  in  1925 
showed  some  gain,  but  per  capita  butter 
consumption  which  had  been  tending 
upward  did  not  show  the  usual  increase 
because  of  higher  prices. 

The  present  information  as  to  the 
general  business  situation  indicates  that 
the  present  high  level  of  employment 
and  wages  will  be  maintained  through 
the  first  half  of  1926,  with  a  possibility 
of  some  slight  slackening  in  the  second 
half  which  would  probably  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  demand  for  fluid  milk, 
but  would  tend  to  lessen  the  demand  for 
butter.  Any  substantial  reduction  in 
•city  industrial  activity  and  pay-rolls 
Tvould  be  reflected  in  prices  of  all  dairy 
products. 

Market  Outlook  for  J 926 

During  1925  prices  of  dairy  products 
recovered  markedly  from  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  preceding  fall  and  win- 
ter. Butter  prices  for  the  year  averaged 
six  per  cent,  above  those  of  1924  and 
fluid  milk  producers  at  principal  cities 
received  average  prices  ranging  from  six 
to  twenty  per  cent,  above  1924;  but 
neither  butter  nor  milk  prices  reached 
the  1928  levels. 

Continued  active  demand,  continued 
'heavy  domestic  production,  and  foreign 
•competition  no  greater  than  at  present 
;are  indicated  for  the  balance  of  the  pre- 
sent winter  season.  Prices,  therefore, 
-will   probably    follow    about    the    usual 
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seasonal    course   until   the   new   storage 
season  opens. 

'I'lie  major  factors  likely  to  affect  the 
1926-1927  dairy  year  are: 

(1)  There  are  fewer  cows  in  this  coun- 
try and  apparently  nine  per  cent, 
fewer  heifers  than  a  year  ago. 

(2)  Foreign  competition  will  increase 
if  weather  conditions  are  normal 
in  foreign  countries. 

(3)  Less  favorable  industrial  conditions 
seem  probable  offsetting  the  usual 
increases  of  consumers'  demand. 

Pasture  conditions,  both  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  foreign  countries,  can  not 
be  predicted  and  because  of  their  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  production  may, 
of  course,  for  any  one  season  alter  the 
general  situation. 

Hay 
In  spite  of  the  sharp  decrease  in  the 
1925  hay  crop  which  reduced  the  supply 
for  this  season  to  the  lowest  point  for 
six  years,  the  amount  marketed  has  been 
adequate  for  consumers'  needs  at  prices 
only  moderately  higher  than  those  which 
prevailed  following  the  record  crop  of 
1924.  This  slackened  demand  for  hay 
reflects  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
iiay  consuming  animals  and  indicates 
that  prices  received  by  farmers  who  sell 
their  hay  are  likely  to  be  lower  during 
the  coming  season.  If  average  yields 
are  secured  upon  an  area  equal  to  last 
year's  acreage  the  crop  will  be  ampljB 
for  domestic  consumption  which  has 
averaged  about  104,000,000  tons  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

There  appears  to  be  no  need  for  seed- 
ings  beyond  that  necessary  to  maintain 
the  acreage  so  far  as  market  hay  is  con- 
cerned, but  farmers  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  low  costs  in  livestock 
production  are  based  upon  abundant 
pasturage  and  hay  supplies.  Soil  im- 
provement also  calls  for  the  generous 
use  of  legumes  and  grasses.  In  view  of 
the  relatively  low  prices  of  sweet  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed  and  the  undesirability 
of  increased  acreage  of  com  or  the 
cereals,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  pro- 
vide liberally  at  this  time  for  future 
l)asture  and  forage  supplies  and  for  soil 
improvement. 

Should  normal  weather  conditions  pre- 
vail during  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
and  if  spring  pasturage  is  available  at 
the  usual  time  it  appears  doubtful  if  the 
prices  of  feedstuffs,  including  mill  feeds 
and  high  protein  concentrates,  will  make 
any  material  advance  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1926. 

Although  Indications  are  that  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  mill  feeds  during  the 
remainder  of  the  1926  crop  year  may  be 
slightly  less  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  trade  reports  indicate  that 
stocks  in  storage  and  in  dealers'  hands 
are  only  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
still  the  liberal  supply  of  feed  grains  and 
larger  productions  of  other  by-product 
foods  will  go  far  in  limiting  the  demand 
for  this  class  of  food.  The  supply  of 
domestic  wheat  mill  feeds  also  will  be 
supplemented  by  iniportatlons  from 
Canada  and  from  Canadian  wheat  milled 
in  bond  in  the  United  States  to  an 
amount  probably  equal  to  that  of  last 
year. 

Production  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
cake  from  August  1  to  January  1  was 
about  237,000  tons  greater  than  last  year 
while  exports  were  nearly  60,000  tons 
less.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  totalled  approximately  260,- 
000  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  100,000 
tons  over  the  stocks  on  January  1,  1926. 
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This  announcement  is  of  vital  interest  to  every 
man  'Nho  feeds  livestock. 

As  AMCO  FEED  MIXING  SERVICE,  the 
American  Milling  Company  offers  to  contract  direct 
with  community  groups  of  farmers  to  purchase  and 
mix  for  them  College  Feed  Conference  Board  feeds; 
except  where  contracts  are  already  in  existence  with 
state- wide  agencies  and  in  the  territory  served  by  the 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange.  (This  Cooperative 
leases  a  plant  from  the  American  Milling  Company 
and  will  pool  its  buying  with  Amco  Feed  Mixing 
Service.) 

This  plan  makes  immediately  available  to  the 
smallest  feeder  in  the  smallest  community  feeds 
mixed  according  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture. 


Cost  of  ingredients  for  these  feeds  will  reflect  the 
enormous  joint  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
Milling  Company  and  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange;  mixing 
costs  will  be  based  on  the  volume  operation  of  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  feed  mixing  plant  in  the 
world.  Order-getting  costs,  already  established  at  a 
low  figure,  will  automatically  reduce  as  volume  grows. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  which  is  offered, 
monthly  prices  will  be  announced  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  each  month  for  the  succeeding  month's  delivery. 
These  prices  will  not  exceed  the  market  cost  of  in- 
gredients on  the  date  issued,  plus  the  mixing  and 
order-getting  costs,  and  will  be  as  much  below  market 
as  large  volume  and  skillful  buying  can  make  them. 

American  Milling  Company 

Peoria,  Illinois 
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Here  is  the  New  Perfection 

Teat  Cup 
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and  it  is  all  apart  for  quick  and  easy 
cleaning — there  are  only  two  parts. 


These  days  everyone  admits  that  a  good  mechanical 
milker  does  the  work  in  one  third  the  time  of  hand  milk- 
mg.    But  the  cleaning  has  in  the  past  been  a  bit  of  a  chore. 

The  new  simplified  Perfection  teat  cup  solves  this  prob- 
lem. Only  2  parts— one  pull— and  it  is  all  apart  for  quick 
and  easy  cleaning.  Furthermore  users  find  that  the  new 
teat  cup  mdks  faster,  cleaner  and  with  less  vacuum. 

If  you  have  one  of  the  thousands  of  Perfection  Milkers 
which  have  given  such  enthusiastic  satisfaction  since  thev 
were  put  on^  the  market  13  years  ago  or  if  you  have  any 

other  inflation  type  milker  you 
can  better  it  at  a  small  expense 
with  these  new  teat  cups. 

If  you  are  still  milking  by  hand 
consider  the  cost  in  hours  wasted 
and  in  drudgery.  Send  for  our 
new  catalog  and  ask  abzut  ensy 
monthly  payments. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co. 

2168  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

—  or  — 
263  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

the  best  buy 
for  your  farm 

Its  cost  spread  over  a  few  years  of 
its  use  ineans  the  maximum  profit 
on  your  home  grown  crops. 

Write  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalog  today.  It  has  information 
on  our  sturdily  built  water  tubs, 
storage  tanks  and  vats. 

Easy  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  O  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Maple  City 

SILOS 

HIPH  QUALHT 
LOW  PRICE 

$225.00  for  a 
12  X  14  Spruce  Silo 

other  Sizes  In  Proportion 

Write  us  or  we  both 
lose 

Free  Seed  Com  with 
Early  order 

MURRAY  CO. 

HooeMUIe,  Pa. 


POWER  MILKER 


Grease  is  better  than  oil  for  protecting 
plowshares  from  rust  when  they  are 
stored  for  the  winter,  u  the  grease  stays 
where  it  is  pat 


BUTTER  AND  EGGS-OUR  OLD  STANDBYS 


The  newly  developed  science  of  nutri- 
tion has  revealed  to  us  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  certain  established  facts 
that  were  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
firrandmntherc  hpfori?  them.  It  "ivcc  "c 
a  great  sense  of  security  to  know  the 
place  for  everything.  Then  we  can, 
with  confidence,  put  everything  in  its 
place. 

To  take  a  homely  example'  let  us  con- 
sider the  friendly  butter  and  eggs.    They 
are  always  with  us  on  the  farm  but  how 
many  of  us  have  considered  just  what  is 
their    use    in    our    diet?     Nowadays    we 
do    not    eat    indiscriminately     anything 
that  appeals  to  us.     That  is  putting  too 
great  a  responsibility  on  Mother  Nature. 
Consult  science  and  then  let  it  co-oper- 
ate with  our  appetites  in  building  for  us 
strong,  healthy  and  clear-working  brains. 
Spring  on    the   farm   is   seething  with 
activity.     Even   the   hens   seem   to  wake 
from   their  winter's  sleep  and    thaw   in 
the   sun.     The   hen   house  is   alive   with 
triumphant    cackling.       Eggs    we    have 
a'plenty.     And   since   this   is   so,  let    us 
use  more  of  them  in  our  diet  now  and, 
thrifty  like  the  ant,  think  of  the  eggless 
winter   months   to   come.       We   can   do 
much    toward    supplying   our   needs    for 
the  future  by  busily  preserving  today. 

The     best    preservative    for    eggs    is 
water-glass,     which     can     be     obtained 
from  the  drug  store  in  town,  along  with 
directions  for  its  use  which  accompany 
it.    For  preserving,  strictly  fresh  sterile 
eggs    should     be    selected.        The    eggs 
should    be    kept   preferably   in    a   stone 
crock  filled   with  water-glass,  and  care- 
fully  lidded   so  that   no  foreign   matter 
can  enter.    The  cellar  is  the  best  place 
to   keep   them   as  it   keeps   cool  and  yet 
will  not  freeze.     Preserved  this  way,  the 
eggs  will  keep  perfectly  throughout  the 
winter  months. 

A  second  method  for  preserving  eggs 
is  to  use  lime  water.     The  best  propor- 
tions  for   making  this  solution    may   be 
obtained  through  the  local  State  Exten- 
sion  Department  of  your  State  College. 
In  cooking  eggs,  great  care  should  be 
taken   to   keep   the   heat   at   a  low   level. 
Some  people  think  that  there  is  no  art 
to  cooking  eggs,— they  consider  it  in  the 
same  class  with  boiling  water.     But  the 
secret    is    this— eggs    should    be    cooked 
and   not  just   tossed   into  violently  boil- 
ing   water.     The    albumen    or   white    of 
the  egg  is  very  readily  acted   upon   by 
heat;   so  that  an  egg  should   be  cooked 
at   a   low   temperature   to    be   easily   di- 
gested.      Cooking    in     actively     boiling 
water    for    a    long    time    toughens    the 
white  of  the  egg  and  makes  it  indigesti- 
ble. 

Thus  hard  boiled  eggs  are  hard  to 
digest  but  eggs  may  be  cooked  hard 
and  still  be  easily  digested.  To  prepare 
them  properly,  they  should  be  covered 
with  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  30  to  60 
minutes. 

The  good  old  fashioned  poached  and 
soft  boiled  eggs  are  very  excellent  from 
the  point  of  view  of  nutrition.  In 
poaching  eggs,  you  can  make  them  at- 
tractive by  breaking  the  eggs  into  greas- 
ed muffin  rings  placed  in  the  salted  boil- 
ing water  in  the  frying  pan.  Be  sure 
that  the  water  covers  the  eggs.  When 
they  are  cooked  so  that  a  film  forms 
over  the  top  and  they  are  firm,  they  can 
be  transferred  to  a  piece  of  hot  buttered 
toast  and  garnished  with  a  bit  of  parsley. 
For  soft-boiling,  the  water  should  be 
boiling  when  the  eggs  are  put  in  it,  and 
should  be  kept  hot  but  not  actively  boil- 
ing for  3  to  4  minutes. 

A  noted  authority  on  nutrition.  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, has  made  a  study  of  the  food 
value  of  butter. 

To  quote  Dr.  McCollum  on  this  sub- 
ject—"This  vitamin,  which  is  found  so 
plentifully  in  butter  fat,  and  consequent- 
ly in  butter,  is  not  only  important  in 
bone-building,  but  is  also  important  in 
cell-building.  It  is  this  important  part 
which  this  vitamin  performs  in  both 
bone  and  cell  building  that  makes  but- 


ter such  a  necessary  food  for  the  grow- 
ing cliild  as  well  as  the  health  of  the 
adult. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  butter.  It 
. wi.. ...... ,_.!  i,,t  lununc  luiiciion  oi  produc- 
ing heat  and  energy,  and  promoting 
growth  and  health.  The  so-called  but- 
ter substitutes  merely  produce  heat  and 
energy.  Numerous  experiments  have  .-, 
been  conducted  on  young  animals  and  f% 
the  results  have  proved  conclusively  that  ' 

vegetable  and  animal  fat  margarines  are 
in  no  way  comparable  to  butter  for 
promoting  growth.  To  cite  the  experi- 
ments would  take  too  much  space  here, 
but  accounts  of  them  can  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review. 
TARTAR  SAUCE 
1  tbsp.  vinegar  1-3  c.  butter 

1  tsi).  lemon  juice  |  tsp.  salt 
1  tbsp.  Worcestershire  Sauce 
Mix  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  salt  and 
Worcester  sauce  in  a  small  bowl.  Heat 
over  hot  water.  Brown  the  butter  and 
pour  into  the  first  mixture.  Serve  with 
sea  food  or  meat. 

HOLLONDAISE  SAUCE 
h  c.  butter  2  egg  yolks 

I  tbsp.  vinegar  or      i  tsp.  salt 

1  tbsp.  lemon  juice  Few  grains  cayenne 
Divide    the    butter    into    three    pieces. 

Put  one  piece  in  a  double  boiler  with 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice  and  egg  yolks. 
Stir  constantly  with  a  wire  whisk  or 
■spoon  until  butter  is  melted.  Add  sec- 
ond piece  of  butter,  and,  as  mixture 
thickens,  add  third  piece.  Remove  from 
fire,  add  salt  and  cayenne.  If  mixture 
curdles,  add  two  tablespoons  of  heavy 
cream.  This  is  very  delicious  with  vege- 
tables or  fish. 

HONEY  AND  BUTTER  SYRUP 
A  delicious  syrup  to  serve  with  waffles 
can  be  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  melt- 
ed butter  to  three  parts  of  heated  honey. 
Serve  hot. 

EGG  GOLDEN  ROD 
Hard  cooked  Eggs.  Make  2  c.  medium 
white  sauce.  Slice  whites  of  6  eggs. 
Grate  the  yolks.  Add  whites  of  eggs  to 
white  sauce.  Pour  over  the  toast  and 
sjirinkle  on  the  grated  yolks. 

CREAM  TOAST  WITH  EGG  AND 
CHEESE    (Individual  Serving) 
Toast  bread 

Pour  over  bread  white  sauce 
Then  place  on  lop  of  this  a  scrambled 
egg- 
Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  pap- 
rika. 

Brown  in  oven  and  serve  hv^t. 
White  Sauce 

2  tbsp.  butter  1  c.  milk 

3  tbsp.  flour  i  tsp.  salt 
Pepper 

Put  butter  in  sauce  pan,  stir  until 
melted  and  bubbling.  Add  flour  mixed 
vv'ith     seasonings    and     stir    thoroughly.  \T 

Pour    in    milk    gradually,    stirring    con-  *'' 

stantly.    Bring  to  boiling  point  and  let 
boil   two  minutes. 

EGG  MILK  SHAKE 
3  cups  milk  l  tsp.  vanilla 

3  eggs  J  tsp.  salt 

4  tbsp.  sugar 

Fresh  fruit  may  be  added. 

Beat  eggs  until  very  light.    Add  sagar, 

salt   and   vanilla,  and   milk.    Beat  well. 

Put    chilled    fresh    fruit    in    bottom    of 

glass.    Pour  on  the  milk  and  egg,  chill. 

ORANGE  CUSTARD 
Arrange    slices    of   sweet    oranges    in 
dish. 

Pour  over  them  boiled  custard. 
Chill  and  serve  cold. 

Boiled  Custard 
2  cups  scalded  milk     i  tsp.  vanilla 
Yolks  3  eggs  4  c.  sugar 

i  tsp.  salt 
Beat  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt 
Stir  constantly  while  adding  gradually 
hot  milk. 

Cook  in  double  boiler,  continue  stirring 
until  mixture  thickens  and  a  coating  is 
formed  on  spoon.  Strain,  chill  and 
flavor. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LIVE 

STOCK  SHOWS  INCREASE 


Increase  J 0.7%  in  Past  Year 

The  total  value  of  live  stock  on  Penn- 
sylvania farms  in  192()  as  estimated  by 
the  Federal  State  Co-operative  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  January  1,  1926  was 
$144,688,000,  in  comparison  with  $130,- 
672,000  on  January  1,  1925,  representing 
an  increase  of  10.7  per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  on  this  rating  ranks 
ninth  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  and 
heifers  two  years  old  and  over,  fifteenth 
in  heifers,  one  and  two  years  old,  being 
kejjt  for  milk  cows;  fifteenth  in  all 
cattle;  seventh  in  horses,  nineteenth  in 
mules;  twentieth  in  swine  and  twenty- 
third  in  sheep. 

The  estimates  for  Pennsylvania  show 
a  decrease  in  number  of  horses  and  colts, 
milk  cows  and  heifers  two  years  old  and 
over,  and  swine  including  ]iips,  during 
the  past  year.  Sheep  and  lambs  show 
a  slight  increase  while  the  number  of 
mules  and  mule  colts  and  all  cattle  in- 
cluding calves,  have  remained  practically 
the  same.  Taking  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
all  classes  of  livestock  with  the  exception 
of  mules  and  mule  colts  and  sheep  and 
lambs,  the  greatest  decrease  being  in 
swine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mated number,  average  value  and  the 
total  value  of  the  principal  classes  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  on  January  I,  1926. 
The  "milk  cow"  class  includes  all  cows 
and  heifers,  two  year's  old  and  over  kept 
for  milking  purposes.  The  estimated 
number  of  heifers,  one  and  two  years  of 
age,  being  kept  for  milk  cows  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1920,  was:  165,000  head;  1921, 
147,000  head;  1922,  130,000;  1923,  137,- 
000;  1924,  124,000;  1925,  129,000;  1926, 
106,000.  These  cows  and  heifers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  data  shown  for  "all  cattle." 

The  following  totals  are  given  for 
January  1,  1926. 

Average      Total 
Number  Value  Value 

Horses  ...  393,000  $101.00  $39,62.3,000 
Mules  ....  55,000  113.00  6,226,000 
Milk  cows  853,000  74.00  63,122,000 
All   cattle    1,340,000        59.73       80,0.38,000 

Sheep    507,000  9.70        4,918,000 

Swine  ....  727,000  19.00  1.3,813,000 
Total  value  (other  than  poultry) 

$130,672,000 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  FED- 
ERATION  COOPERATES   IN 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  PROGRAM 
The  American  Dairy  Federation  has 
appointed  a  committee  composed  of 
Henry  N.  Woolman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
George  W.  Slocum,  Milton,  Pa.;  and 
Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  State  College,  Pa., 
to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau  of  Dairy- 
ing and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agricuture  on  the  program  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

Meetings  were  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  it  is  now  proposed 
that  a  larger  conference,  covering  a  wider 
scope  as  far  as  the  dairy  interests  arc 
concerned,  be  held  at  which  the  general 
program  of  the  Department  could  be 
laid  down  and  more  thoroughly  and 
definitely  outlined  and  understood  by  a 
larger  group  of  representatives  of  the 
industry.  Plans  for  the  next  meeting 
are  under  way  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  expected  at  an  early  date. 


When  you  can't  find  anything  wrong 
with  a  job  why  not  admit  it  and  make 
the  chap  who  did  it  feel  happy? 
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We  Gnaiantee  CleaiiMilk 

(rw%  ^e  Siirge  is  so  easy 

J3BC€ltiSC^  to  wasttV  ^nd  when 


ivaslicd  is  absoltitel^  dean 


As  it  comes 
from  the  cow 


YOU  can  see  at  a  glance  why  we  can 
guarantee  clean  milk  with  the  Pine 
Tree  Surge.  There  are  no  long  tubes 
to  keep  clean — no  claws  to  wash.  The  whole 
unit  can  be  taken  apart  in  20  seconds — and 
washed  in  a  jiffy.  It  is  so  easy  that  even  a 
hired  hand  will  do  it  right. 
We  guarantee  that  the  Surge  will  produce 
milk  that  will  meet  the  strictest  require- 
ments, anywhere— and  do  it  in  the  average 
barn,  under  average  conditions,  without  any 
fancy  equipment.  That  means  you  will  be 
able  to  earn  the  highest  premiums  paid  for 


All  Ready  To  WasK 

No  Long  Tubes— No  Claws 

.^yff  bacteria  counts.  It  takes  a  clean 
machine  to  produce  clean  milk.  Any 
machine  can  be  kept  clean,  but  to  wash 
other  machines  properly  uses  up  most  of 
the  time  you  have  saved  by  machine  milk- 
ing. Not  so  with  the  Surge!  It  saves 
more  time  and  labor  than  any  other  milker 
— and  at  the  same  time  produces  milk  that 
will  pass  any  inspection— anywhere. 

DorCt  buy  any  milker  until  you  have  tried 
taking  apart  —  washing  —  and  putting  it 
together  again. 


The  Surging  Action  Milks  All  Cows  Better 


See  it  "Surge"  and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  machine  milking.  It  milks  cleaner 
and  quicker — milks  cows  no  other  machine  can  milk. 

It  leaves  the  teats  and  udders  in  perfect  condition- 
always.    The  surging  action  does  it.     Many  breeders 


who  never  before  allowed  a  milking  machine  on  their 
cows,  are  now  enthusiastic  users  of  the  Surge.  We 
can  prove  to  you,  just  as  we  did  to  them,  that  this 
wonderful  method  has  positively  revolutionized  ma- 
chine milking.  Don't  buy  any  milker  until  you  see 
what  a  wonderful  job  of  milking  the  Surge  will  do. 


Midi  Coupon  €or  Free 

^^  •^  ^  ^^M^a^  ■  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dei»t.26.M 

Demonstration  Offer' 


If  you  are  the  first  man  in  your  community  who  takes  advan- 
taee  of  this  offer,  we  will  give  you  a  free  demonstration  on 
your  own  cows.  We  will  insUll  a  complete  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  in  your  own  barn.  We  will  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
produce  clean  milk.  We  will  milk  every  cow  in  your  herd 
better  than  she  has  ever  been  milked  before.  After  that,  you 
decide.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  you  can  do 
for  yourself  what  we  have  done  for  you.  the  outfit  will  be 
taken  out  without  one  cent's  expense  to  you.  . 
Mail  the  coupon  at  once.  Get  full  details  of  this  great  offer. 
You  are  not  obligated  to  do  a  thing  but  consider  the  proposi- 
tion we  have  to  make  you. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  26-93  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago 


523  E.  Willow  St. 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


750  N.  Wathmftea  Atc. 
MINNEA'^OLIS,  MINN. 


244S  Priacc 
BERKELEY.  CAL. 


Easy    Terms  i 

Any  man  who  wantu  to  buy  • 
Pine  TrM  .Sum  Outfit  after  our 
free  demoastrstioa,  ran  make  a 
doal  to  pay  lor  it  on  very  eauy 
terms.  We'll  Gcure  with  you  u> 
keep  the  cost  down  by  uninic 
any  equipment  you  may  have 
already  installed  in  your  barn. 
You'll  be  Burprised  how  little 
it'll  amount  to.  Kill  in  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  risht  now.  It 
doesn't  oblisate  you  to  do  a 
thins  but  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tion we  have  ready  to  make 
you.     Mail  coupon  now! 


I  Please  send  me,  without  cost  obligation,  your   special 
I  offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 

I  (Please  give  this  iaf  ormatioa) 

I 

I  Number  of  cows  milked What  power  will  you  ua 


I  Gas   engine? Electricity? If  electricity, 

I  state  what  current ;  what  voltage 

■  (The  SURGE  Vacuum  system  operates  on  'i  the  horse- 
Z  p..wer  required  by  most  systems.  Our  electric  pump 
!  can  be  run  op  the  current  from  any  farm  lighting 
'  plant.) 


'  Nam4. 


A  ddrf»$ 


Write  for  proof 

that  will  convince  you 


180%!More  Milk    128%  More  Fat 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  180%  greater 
milk  and  128%  greater  fat  production  resulta  from 
using  Holstein  Bulls  in  "grading  "Pi  ,  "«'«'f'^ 
bulls  transmit  profit  characteristics.  Holstein  cows 
produce  strong,  healthy  calves  regularly  and  with- 
out extra  care.  For  dependable,  steady  profit, 
choose    Ilolsteins. 

Extension  Service 

TheHoUtein-Friesian  Auocwtion  of  America 

232  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicag*,  III. 


BABY  CHICKS  FROM  ZOO-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised, 
mature  stock  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas, 
Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyandettos, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcai, 
Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  Ducka,  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 
Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8.00  per  100 
up.  Circular  free.  Also  have  Belgian  Hares, 
Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Bed  Babbita. 

GLEN  BOOS  NUBSEBT  AND  STOCK  FABM 

Bidgewood,  Neir  Jersey 


PHILADELPHIA  INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

The  various  departments  are  at  your  service  and  will  assist  you  in  planning 

EDUCATIONAL  ENTERTAINMENT 

for  your  Community,  Local  or  Club  Meetings.    Lectures,  Speakers,  Motion  Pictures, 
Lantern  Slides,  etc.    Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  program. 

R  W  Balderston,  Sec'y.  1211  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEV 


Cut  Your  Feed  Costs 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  THE  OAKS  FARM, 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  is  Right  When  He  Says: 

"From  our  past  experience  we  know  that  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  makes  an  ideal  basis  for  a  dairy  ration.  Considering  present 
prices  it  is  the  most  profitable  feed  in  the  market.  We  have  com- 
pared prices,  and  are  building  our  younp  herd,  our  milking  herd 
and  our  net  profits  by  feeding  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed.'* 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profits 

The  opportunity  continues  for  every  dairyman  to  cut  his  feed  costs,  to  increase 
his  milk  yields  and  greatly  enlarge  his  profits.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  unusu- 
ally low  priced;  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  Boss  Dairy  Ration  and  other  high 
protein  concentrates  are  likewise  very  low.  Combine  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
with  any  of  these  high  protein  feeds  and  secure  ideal  dairy  rations  at  lowest  costs. 

Sugared  Scliumaclier  Feed 

is  highly  nutritious— its  use  produces  largest  milk  yields.  It  is  palatable— cows  like 
It.  It  is  rich  in  the  necessary  minerals — cows  yield  more,  maintain  better  health, 
breed  more  regularly,  and  have  less  disease  when  fed  on  it.  It  grows  young  stock  of 
all  kinds  rapidly  and  economically.  It  fits  the  needs  of  every  farm,  and  insures  better 
results  with  every  class  of  stock. 

THE  TIME  to  make  most  money  from  your  dairy  herd  is  NOW. 
THE  FEED  to  make  most  money  from  your  dairy  herd  is  Sugared 

Schumacher  Feed. 
THE  PLACE  to  get  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  from  your  feed 

merchant,  who  always  has  a  supply  on  hand  to 

serve  you. 


TiM  Quak«r  Un«  of  Dairy  FMds 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  -  -  -  24%  Protein 
Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  -  -  20%  Protein 
Quaker  Dairy  Feed  -    -    -     16%  Protein 


The  Quaker  Qafs  C>mpany 


Address 

Ciiicago,  U.  S.  A. 


^^^"  sSner  tor  J\^ 
oral  n^o^^^:^vh.t«t  ^.laa 


cra\  '•"-  every 
does     ^^      il. 


onP-  Vov»rs. 

— — ■""^''^nd  here's  why:  It 
removes  every  particle  of 
dirt,  dust  and  sediment  from  the 
muk  at   one  straining.    That's  what  we 
guarantee  or  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded. 

Sterilized  cotton  pads  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of 
irtrainer  make  it  impossible  for  any  dirt  to  get  through. 
Thia  method  is  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  by  thousands  of  dairymen,  farmers, 
creameries,  condensaries,  etc 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  doesn't  handle 
the  Purity  Strainer,  tell  him  to  get  one 
for  vou,  or  write  us  direct,  giving  yqur 
dealer's  name. 

Purity  Stamping  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


\S/ou/dntPart 

i    yy/th  It 


That's  what  John  Mahoney,  President  of  the 
National  Milk  Goat  Farm  says  regarding  the 
Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer.  And  we  have 
hundreds  of  similar  letters  in  our  files  from 
other  users  who  are  equally  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  it 


^RAI 


Der*.   P 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  are  made  in 
any  size  from  5^ 
in.  to  7  in.  diam., 
for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  Alters. 
Send  for  a  trial 
order. 


Willard 

StorN.ge  Battery 
&nd  Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  YouDg  Storage 
Battery  Station 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Coatesville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

By  Bradford  County  Co-operative 
Holstein-Friesian  Association 

Through  this  Association  there  is  now  listed  for  sale  3-9  cows,  20  bred 
heifers,  10  heifer  calves,  17  bulls.  Most  cattle  offered  are  from  accredited  herds 
and  all  are-  Tuberculin  tested.  Cow  Testing  Association,  private  and  official 
records  arc  available  as  evidence  of  production.  Breeding  of  most  popular  and 
dependable  blood  lines.  Buyers  provided  with  painstaking  service  for  inspection 
and  shipment.     Address  all  communications  to 

J.  G.  Kerrick,  Sales  Manager,  Townada,  Penna. 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  naA  CEMENT  STAVE 
rTILE  wmi  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH T MONTHLY  Paymtmti 


April,  1926 


April.  (926 


BULK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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RAILROAD  OFFERS  AWARD 

TO  CLUB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Believing  that  agricultural  club  work 
Is  essential  in  tiie  education  of  rural 
youth,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
has  again  ofi'ered  a  $100  scholarship  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  most  efficiently  com- 
pletes his  or  her  project  in  any  county 
traversed  by  the  road.  This  is  the  sixth 
scholarship  offered  Pennsylvania  club 
members   by  this  company. 

Club  membirs  in  any  of  the  work  re- 
cognized   and    supervised    by    the    Penn- 
sylvania   State    College    agricultural    ex- 
tension service  are  eligible  for  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  the  winner.     The 
girl  or  boy  winning  the  award  will  have 
the    alternative    of    using    the    $100    for 
educational   purposes   at   any   recognized  «\|/ 
college  or  university   in  the  state  or  in '^^ 
defraying  the  expenses  of  an  educational 
trip  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Fifth  Annual 
Club     Congress     and     the     International 
I>ivestock    Exposition    in    Chicago,    next 
December. 

Fifty  scholarships  have  been  thus 
awarded  to  date.  Thirty-three  of  the 
winners  chose  to  use  their  scholarships 
for  educational  purjjoscs,  and  the  other 
seventeen  elected  the  educational  trip. 
Of  the  thirty-three  who  chose  to  use 
their  awards  in  furthering  their  educa- 
tion, eighteen  are  now  in  college  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Oiiio,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana. 

Pennsylvania  winners  include  John  A. 
Benson,  Mahoningtown,  Lawrence  coun- 
ty, and  Carl  Kline,  Spangler,  Cambria 
county,  who  took  the  Chicago  trip,  and 
Emaline  Passmore,  West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter county,  now  a  junior  in  the  school  of 
education  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege; Donald  M.  Snook,  Oxford,  Chester 
county,  and  Oscar  W.  Keim,  Boswell, 
Somerset  county,  whose  awards  have 
been  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  where  both 
plan  to  attend  school  within  the  next 
few  years. 


PENN   STATE   STUDENTS 

TO  STAGE  DAIRY  SHOW 

Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy  stu- 
dents will  unite  in  staging  the  fourth 
annual  Dairy  Exposition  at  the  school 
of  agriculture  buildings.  May  1,  H.  L. 
Beam,  of  the  dairy  husbandry  depart- 
ment announces. 

Four  distinct  phases  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry will  be  covered  in  the  student 
show.  There  will  be  a  dairy  products 
judging  contest,  a  clean  milk  prodaction 
contest,  a  dairy  cattle  judging  contest, 
and  a  fitting  and  showing  contest.  Dairy 
husbandry  students  will  fit  and  show  all 
of  the  dairy  cattle  the  department  has 
available. 

J.  S.  Bryan,  Perkasie,  is  general  super- 
intendent of  the  show;  W.  H.  Fiedler, 
Seranton,  is  manager  of  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts side,  and  C.  G.  Gifford,  Evans 
City,  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy  cattle 
division  of  the  exposition. 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

■ox  M.  P.         10  8.   18TH  ST.,  PHiLA. 


THE  "BETTER"  WAY  TO  MARKET 
Better  grading  of  farm  products  is  an 
important  factor  in  capturing  any  market 
— local  as  well  as  distant.  Worm-e^en, 
misshaped  and  blemished  apples  will 
never  keep  Washingtrin  api)les  from  our 
consumers,  stung  and  spotted  peaches 
will  never  remove  Georgia  peaches  from 
our  stores,  and  scabby,  over-sized,  hol- 
low potatoes  will  never  force  Maine  or 
New  York  potatoes  fri»m  our  market 
places.  The  consuming  i>ublic  is  not 
greatly  interested  in  the  source  of  supply 
but  much  more  in  quality  and  price. — 
H.  A.  Hanemann,  Bureau  of  Markets, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


PENNA,  WHEAT  GROWERS 

SUFFER  HEAVY  LOSSES 

Peansylvania  wheat  growers  whose 
925  shipments  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  terminals,  suffered  dis- 
counts amounting  to  approximately  $70,- 
600  because  of  excessive  moisture,  angou- 
mois  grain  moth  damage,  or  the  presence 
of  cockle  or  garlic.  This  estimate  is 
made  by  G.  A.  Stuart,  in  charge  of 
grain  marketing  investigations,  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  after  a  careful 
analysis    of    records    kept    at    terminal 


In  a  statement  explaining  how  this 
loss  came  about,  Mr.  Stuart  says:  "Penn- 
sylvania wheat  growers  shipped  to  ter- 
minal markets  680  cars  of  their  1926 
wheat  crop.  Only  138  cars  of  the  680 
graded  No.  2  or  better  and  442  fell  into 
the  discount  grades  because  of  moisture, 
low  weight  per  bushel,  cockle,  etc. 

"Estimating  1200  bushels  per  car,  the 
discounts  would  be  $70,000.  Approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  of  this  wheat  re- 
quired drying,  cleaning  and  scouring 
before  it  would  be  considered  good  for 
milling.  At  an  estimated  cost  of  $27,- 
000  the  farmers  or  shippers  could  have 
saved  $42,000  by  running  this  wheat 
through  a  grain  dryer." 

Shipments  showed  a  big  increase  in 
smutty  wheat  this  year.  Lancaster 
county  alone  shipped  41  cars  of  wheat 
graded  smutty;  York  shipped  6  cars; 
Lebanon,  8;  Delaware,  4;  Lehigh,  4;  and 

Chester,  8. 

The  percentage  of  garlic  remains  prac- 
tically the  same  in  most  counties. 
Adams  County  shows  practically  100 
per  cent,  of  its  shipments  as  garlicky; 
Chester,  90  per  cent.;  Bucks,  70  per 
cent.;  Delaware,  70  per  cent;  Lancaster, 
36  per  cent,  and  York,  76  per  cent. 

The  angoumois  grain  moth  infesta- 
tion showed  a  big  decrease  this  year  in 
some  sections,  but  the  state  average  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Some 
counties  showed  60  per  cent,  or  more. 
Berks  showed  50  per  cent;  Chester,  86 
per  cent;  I>ebanon,  36  per  cent;  Adams, 
40  per  cent,  and  Bucks,  60  per  cent 


NEW  GOVERNMENT 

FARM  MILK  HOUSE 
Years  of  study  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  type  of  farm  milk 
house  and  equipment  for  the  production 
of  clean  and  wholesome  milk  on  the 
farm.  This  building,  with  its  cooler, 
storage  tank,  wash  sink,  and  steamer,  is 
one  of  the  essentials  in  the  production 
of  a  wholesome  food  product  through 
the  "milk  route.'*  At  the  request  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  miniature  of  a  model  farm  milk 
house  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  there, 
where  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  mam- 
moth display  of  various  other  factors 
affecting  the  food  and  the  health  of  the 
Nation.  Preliminary  plans  for  the  model 
have  been  drawn  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  It  will  be  con- 
structed and  put  in  place  by  the  depart- 
ment's oflBce  of  exhibits. 


FARM  LABOR  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  in  New  Jersey  on  March  1st 
was  90  per  cent,  of  a  normal  and  the 
demand  92  per  cent.,  making  the  poten- 
tial supply  about  97.8  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal, which  is  identical  with  the  esti- 
mate on  March  1,  1926,  and  in  compari- 
son with  a  supply  of  83  per  cent,  a 
demand  of  86  per  cent  and  a  potential 
supply  of  98.8  per  cent  .of  normal  on 
February  1,  1926. 


Whidi  Quezon 


ARE  you  content  with  buying  feed 
t  simply  on  the  basis  of  "How  much 
does  it  cost?"  Or  are  you  farsighted 
enough  to  look  further  into  the  feed 
question  and  ask"  How  much  milk  will  I 
get  in  return  for  the  cost  of  this  feed.?" 

If  all  feeds  produced  the  same  amount  of 
milk — or  kept  cows  in  the  same  condition 
— you'd  be  justified  in  buying  on  price 
alone.    But  they  don't. 

It  costs  more  money  to  use  only  choice 
ingredients  in  Larro  and  to  blend  each  one 


to  a  fixed  standard,  to  insure  unvarying 
perfection  in  the  finished  feed.  It  costs 
something  to  insure  absolute  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  tramp  iron  and  steel. 
But  those  things  make  Larro  produce 
more  milk.  And  a  feed  that  produces 
more  is  naturally  worth  more. 

Next  time  you  buy  feed  remember  that 
you  are  buying  results — not  price,  nor 
protein,  nor  individual  feeding  theories. 
Ask  yourself,  not— "What  does  it  cost?," 
but,  "What  will  I  get?"— and  you'll  never 
feed  anything  else  but  Larro. 


There  is  a  dealer  near  you 

THE  LARROWE   MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


I  have  been  feeding 
Larro  for  two  years  and 
find  it  the  best  feed  I  can 
buy,  as  it  put  my  cows 
in  better  condition,  also 
pave  me  increase  in  the 
milk  flow. 

Donald  Bemis 
Spencer,  Mass. 


arro 


The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 


I  have  fed  Larro  for 
about  two  years.  I  have 
fed  a  good  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  feed,  but  I 
am  having  the  best 
results  with  Larro  of 
any  feed  I  ever  fed. 
Clyde  C.  Bates 
Kinsman,  Ohio 


Public  Auction  Sale— Bradford  Co.  Registered  Holsteins 

Sales  Pavilion,  Troy,  Penna.,  Saturday,  May  ISth,  12:30  P.  M. 

55    FEMALES-  10    BULLS 

45  Cowf  frttk  or  due  won,  10  head  young  cattle         Reliable  lonrce  of  Registered  Holsteins  from  Dairymen-Breedert 

On  this  occasion  there  will  be  offered  the  above  mentioned  cattle  most  of  which  are  from  Accredited  Herds,  all  are  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  sold  with  a  60day  retest  privilege.    Liberal  guarantee  and  accomodations.    Apply  promptly  for  catalogue  to 

R.  H.  FLEMING,  Chairman,  Sale^Committee,  Court  House,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


DRAIN  THE  WET  SPOTS 
Locate  the  frozen  places  in  the  winter 
wheat  fields.  These  are  probably  due 
to  surplus  water.  A  repetition  of  this 
killing  may  be  avoided  by  relieving  the 
wet  spots  through  the  use  of  a  tile  drain 
properly  installed. 


Kentuckey's  Best  Leaf  Tobacco 

Guaranteed.  3  lbs.  Chewing  $1.00;  4 
lbs.  best  Smoking  $1.00;  6  lbs.  medium 
Smoking  $1.00.  Pay  for  tobacco  and 
postage  when  received. 

Cooperative    Tobacco  Growers 

HAWESVILLE,  KY. 


HAY- ALFALFA -CLOVER 

and  hay  of  all  kinds.  Write  or  wire 
for  delivered  prices.  Weights  and 
grades  absolutely  guaranteed. 

J.  A.  BENSON  COMPANY 
332  S.  U  Salle  St.  Ckicafo 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  1926 


Before 
and  Altera 


I  |NE  of  the  reasons  why  the  De  Lavai  Milker  is  so  well 
^^  liked  is  the  fact  that  its  owners  are  not  tired  out  by 
hand  milking  before  they  start  their  day's  work;  and  when 
they  come  in  at  night  after  a  hard  day  they  can  rest  while  the 
De  Laval  does  the  milking. 

You  can  figure  that  a  De  Laval  will  do  your  milking 
in  at  least  half  the  time  it  now  takes.  But  saving  in  time 
is  only  one  of  several  distinct  advantages.      It  pleases  the 

cows  with  its  uniformly  gentle  and  stim- 
ulating action,  which  causes  them  almost 
invariably  to  produce  more  milk.     It 
keeps  udders  and  teats  in  better  con- 
dition.     It  is  easy  to  wash  and 
keep  clean,  therefore  it  aids  in 
producing  cleaner  milk. 


See  Your 

De  Laval  Agent 


]^ 


and  up 


De  Laval 

MUKer 

Outfits 


De  Laval  Milker 

The  B^^rWay  afMUking 
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Oe  Laval  Cream  Sepaiator 

The  world's  best  cream  separator.  Has 
the  wonderful  "floating  bowl."  Guar- 
anteed to  skim  cleaner.  Furnished  in 
seven  sizes,  with  hand,  electric  or  belt  drive. 
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